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PREJACE. 


Tub  articles  contained  in  ibis  book  were  originally  published  separately, 
and  at  distant  intervals,  in  several  periodicals  with  which  the  author  was 
connected,  either  as  contributor  or  editor,  in  the  period  between  the  years 
1884  and  1846.  They  are  presented  here  with-  few  alterations,  excepting 
those  which  were  mode  necessary  by  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  difference 
between  the  proprieties  of  a  periodical  and  a  book.  The  principal  labor  in 
editing  the  present  publication,  has  been  that  of  selecting,  curtailing  and 


arranging. 


A  book  thus  compiled  will  naturally  lack  formal  coherency.  But  this  loss 
will  perhaps  be  compensated  in  common  minds,  by  tlie  superior  attractiveness 
of  short  articles,  and  definite  treatment  of  definite  subjects.  Moreover,  if  the 
believing  reader  finds  in  such  a  mass  of  broken  materials  a  substratum  of 
consistency  and  unity,  which  sliall  liclp  him  to  a  comprehensive  system  of 
tnith,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  ascribin;^;  it  more  to  the  power  and  caro 
of  God,  than  to  the  lo;^ical  art  and  forecast  of  tlie  author. 

It  is  fair  that  a  preface  shouM  make  known  summarily  what  readers  may 
expect  in  the  book  before  them.  AVe  present  therefore  here,  the  following 
frank  synopsis  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  this  book,  as  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  most  i)opular  sects. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  Godhead ^  we  agree  with  Trinitarians  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  divine  pei'son,  co-ctcmal  with  the  Father,  and  was  liis 
agent  in  the  work  of  Creation.  Eut  we  agi*ec  with  Unitarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  he,  and  that  the  IL^ly  Spirit  is  not  a 
distinct  person,  but  an  emanation  from  the  Father  and  tlie  Son.  AVe  beheve, 
not  in  the  Trinity,  nor  in  the  Unity,  but  in  the  Duality  of  the  Godhead ;  and 
that  Duality  incur  view,  is  imaged  in  the  twofold  pei*sonality  of  the  first  man, 
who  was  made  'male  and  female.'  Gen.  1:  27.  As  Adam  was  to  Eve,  so 
is  the  Father  to  the  Son ;  i.  e.  he  is  the  same  in  nature,  but  greater  in  power 
and  glory. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  divine  drnrrs^  elrrtini^  and  rrprolailon^  we  a'Tec 
with  Calvinists,  that  God  from  the  be;^iiniing  fore-ordainc<l  all  that  comes  to 
pass  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  that  this  forc-ordinalion  includes  the  election 
of  the  saved  and  the  reprobation  of  the  lost.  But  we  agree  with  anti-Calvin- 
Lsts  that  God  did  not  by  decree,  choice,  or  j)erniission,  give  birth  to  evil. 
We  hold  that  the  '  wicked  one,'  who  is  the  father  of  all  evil,  did  not  originate 
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in  heaven  or  earth,  but  existed  from  eternity ;  and  that  his  existence  and 
wickedness,  like  the  existence  and  goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  not 
a  subject,  but  an  antecedent,  of  the  dixine  decrees ;  that  the  fore-ordination 
of  God,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  evil  events,  such  as  the  sin  and  reprobation  of 
the  wicked,  is  predicated  upon  and  necessitated  by  pre-existent  evil;  and  con- 
sequently that  all  the  odium  which  justly  attaches  to  the  fore-ordination  of  such 
events,  is  due  to  the  devil.  God  fore-ordwned  the  admission  of  sin  and  evil 
into  creation,  not  arbitrarily,  but  because  the  judgment  and  destruction  of 
the  uncreated  evil  one  required  that  measure ;  he  decreed  the  reprobation  of 
a  part  of  mankind,  because  he  foreknew  that  as  the  seed  of  the  evil  one  they 
would  be  incorrigible  sinners ;  and  he  elected  the  other  part  to  salvation, 
because  he  foreknew  that  as  the  seed  of  the  Son  of  man  they  would  have 
*  honest  and  good  hearts.' 

3.  In  relation  to  human  depravity y  we  agree  with  tlie  orthodox  that  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  transgression,  all  men  are  bom  under  the  spiritual 
power  of  Satan,  or,  in  scripture  language,  that  tlie  '  whole  world  lieth  in  the 
wicked  one^  (see  1  John  5:  19,  in  the  original,)  and  that  in  this  sense  hu- 
man depravity  is  total.  We  hold  also  that  a  part  of  mankind  are  not  only 
bom  under  the  power  of  the  wicked  one,  but  are  of  his  seed,  (1  John  3:  12,) 
and  consequently  that  their  depravity  is  in  every  sense  total.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  agree  with  Pelagians,  Socinians,  &c.,  in  relation  to  another 
part  of  mankind,  that  their  depravity  is  not  originally  inherent  in  their  indi- 
vidual souls,  but  is  superinduced  by  extraneous  spiritual  influence,  and  in  this 
sense  is  not  total ;  that  their  hearts  are  so  far  ^  honest  and  good,'  that  the 
word  of  God  when  it  comes  to  them,  finds  in  them  an  ear  of  sympatliy. 

4.  In  relation  to  the  atonenieTdj  we  agree  with  the  orthodox  in  the  general 
tnith  that  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  was  effected  by  the  incarnation 
and  death  of  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead.  But  we  differ  from  them  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  the  reconciliation.  Their  atonement  is  primarily  legal : 
ours  13  primarily  spiritual.  They  say  that  Christ  died,  that  he  might  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  law  in  the  place  of  sinners.  We  say  that  tlie  object  of 
Christ's  death  was,  1,  that  he  might  perfect  himself  in  all  human  sympathies, 
and  so  make  himself  a  complete  spiritual  mediator  between  God  and  all  men 
—the  li\'ing  and  the  dead ;  (Heb.  2:  17,  Rom.  14:  9  ;)  2,  that  he  might, 
through  death,  destroy  the  spiritual  power  of  the  devil,  in  whom  all  men,  by 
nature,  are  held  captives ;  (Heb.  2;  14 ;)  3,  that  he  might  (to  use  a  mill- 
tary  expression)  owtflarik  the  law  which  is  *  the  strength  of  sin,'  by  passing 
beyond  its  precincts  into  the  hfe  of  the  resurrection,  and  there  prcsentmg 
himself  to  mankind  as  the  rallying  point  of  faith,  tiie  head  of  a  spiritual  body 
which  is  free  from  tlje  law,  because  it  belongs  to  a  world  on  which  tiie  law 
has  no  claim.  Rom.  7:  4.  Col.  2:  11 — 20.  The  case  may  be  briefly  stated 
in  other  words  thus :  The  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  required  that  there 
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should  be,  first,  a  anion  of  tihe  Father  to  the  Mediator ;  and  secondly,  a  union 
of  the  Mediator  to  man.  The  first  union  was  involved  in  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Mediator,  and  existed  from  eternity.  Of  course  it  only  remained  to 
bring  about  a  union  between  the  Mediator  and  man.  The  first  step  toward 
this  object  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Mediator.  Then  it  was  necessary,  firsts 
that  the  incarnate  Mediator  should  descend  mto  the  lowest  depths  of  human 
Bufiering,  that,  by  spritual  sympathy,  he  might  reach  all  men ;  secondly,  that 
he  should  break  the  power  of  the  devil  by  whom  men  are  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God ;  and  iUrdly,  ihat  he  should  remove  those  whom  he  had  thus 
reached  and  released,  from  under  the  condemning  and  ffln-occasioning  power 
of  the  law.  All  tlus  was  necessary  to  eflTect  a  stable  junction  between  the 
Mediator  and  man :  and  all  this  was  accomplished  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  atonement.  As  to  the  extent  of  its  bearing,  it  is  obvious  from  it» 
nature,  that  it  opens  the  door  of  salvation  to  all.  The  incarnation  of  Christ 
placed  him  in  sympathy  with  human  nature  as  a  whole.  His  death  iacquainted 
him  with  all  hiunan  svifering.  His  overthrow  of  Satan's  power  shattered  the 
prison  house  of  the  race,  ffis  resurrection  gave  an  accessible  refuge  from 
the  law  to  all.  If  any  are  not  saved  it  is  not  because  the  atonement  is  limited, 
but  because  they  have  no  Avill  to  avail  themselves  of  it — no  ear  for  the  gospel 
which  proclaims  it. 

6.  In  relation  to  regeneration^  we  agree  with  the  new  school  men  and  legal- 
ists generally,  that  the  motives  of  the  law  and  a  change  of  purpose  in  the 
creature,  arc  necessary  preparations  to  tlie  second  birth.  But  we  agree  with 
the  antinomians  and  spiritualists  generally,  that  the  substance  of  the  second 
birth  itself,  is  a  change  effected  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God — a  change,  not  of 
purpose  or  acts,  but  of  spiritual  condition — a  divorce  of  the  human  spirit  from 
the  power  of  Satan,  and  a  junction  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  agree  w  ith 
the  Quakers  that  regeneration  is  a  progressive  work,  including  the  outward 
cleansing  effected  by  external  moral  and  spiritual  influences,  and  the  inward 
quickening  commumcated  by  the  life  of  Christ  through  faith. 

G.  In  relation  to  the  holiness  of  believers,  we  agree  with  the  most  ultra 
class  of  Perfectionists,  that  whoever  is  bom  of  God  is  altogether  free  from  sin. 
But  we  hold  that  the  second  birth  is  not  attained  till  the  atonement  is  spirit- 
ually apprehended — till  the  perfect  will  of  Christ  crucified  is  received  into  the 
heart,  his  victory  over  the  devil  perceived  and  realized,  and  his  freedom  from 
law  by  the  resurrection  appropriated.  This  spiritual  apprehension  of  the 
atonement,  is  not  attained  (ordinarily  at  least)  in  tlie  first  stages  of  disciple- 
ship.  Hence  we  hold  witli  imperfcctionists  generally,  that  there  was  in  the 
primitive  church,  and  is  now,  a  class  properly  called  believers  or  disciples^ 
(not  sons  of  Q^od^)  who,  though  not  free  from  sin,  are  yet,  in  an  important 
sense  followers  of  Christ,  and  members  of  his  church. 
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7.  In  relation  to  tho  perseverance  of  Oie  saints,  we  agree  with  CalvinistB 
that  whoever  is  bom  of  God  will  infallibly  persevere  in  hoUness,  unto  salva- 
tion. But  wc  hold  with  Mctliodists  Uiat  the  relation  of  sinful  disciples  to  God 
is  not  in  its  nature  perpetual ;  that  tlie  promises  to  them  are  conditional ; 
and  that  they  are  liable  to  fall  away  to  perdition. 

8.  In  relation  to  the  judt/menty  we  agree  with  the  Universalista  that  the 
second  coming  of  Clirist  took  place  in  connection  with  tlje  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  we  differ  from  tiiem  in  regard  to  tiie  nature  of  that  event ; 
beUeving  tliat  Christ  Uterally  came  in  the  spiritual  world  at  the  time  predicted 
in  Matt.  24,  and  sat  in  judgment  on  that  part  of  mankind,  both  quick  and 
dead,  who  previous  to  tliat  time  had  been  ripened  for  the  harvest  of  destiny, 
by  the  influences  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  and  tiie  gospel  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  We  also  differ  from  Universalists  and  certain  classes  of  Perfection- 
ists, and  agree  with  most  other  sects,  in  believing  that  the  final  judgment  of 
mankind  is  yet  future — that  it  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  '  times  of  the 
Gentiles,'  as  the  judgment  of  the  second  coming  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
times  of  the  Jews. 

9.  In  relation  to  future  retribution^  we  agree  with  Calvinists  that  they  who 
sow  to  the  flesh  will  reap  eternal  punishment.  But  we  concede  to  Universal- 
ists that,  if  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  divine  ori^  of  the  devil,  and  of  tlie 
mmecessitated  fore-ordination  of  human  wickedness,  were  true,  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation  would  be  justly  inferred  from  the  benevolence  and 
omnipotence  of  God. 

As  Bereans,  we  have  sought  out  these  conclusions.  To  help  Bereans,  "we 
have  written  from  time  to  time ;  and  to  the  study  of  Bereans  we  now  com- 
mend this  collection ;  desiring  for  it  only  that  it  may  be  a  servant  of  the 
Bible,  and  for  its  readers  that  *  with  all  readiness  of  mind  they  may  receive 
the  word,  and  search  the  scriptures  daily  whether  tiiese  thbgs  are  so.' 
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flame  tinlef  the  invention!  of  tho  art  of  printing  scattered  it  fSu*  and  Vidd,  dfril 
made  its  suppression  thenceforth  iinpossihle. 

It  must  be  ackiiowlcd«;ed  to  tlic  honor  of  the  thinl  secretary,  that  he  Iiaff 
thus  fiir  discharged  liis  office  with  a  good  degree  of  fidelity.  Tlie  leacUn;; 
Protestant  churches,  wliatever  else  may  be  Uud  to  tlieir  charge^  liave  not  c^ 
sentially  mutilated  or  suppressed  the  liihle.  They  have  indeed  loaded  it 
with  perverting  commentaries,  and  dra^vn  it  to  ai»d  fro  in  their  sectarian  dii- 
ferences ;  but  it  may  bo  considered  as  a  fair  offset  for  this,  that  they  have 
eherished  a  zeal  for  biblical  investigation,  and  have  scattered  the  word,  with* 
Out  comment,  over  li  great  part  of  the  earth.  We  freely  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge our  indebtedness  to  the  influences  of  the  Congregational  church, 
and  to  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Stuart  and  Robinson,  for  many  incentives 
and  facilities  to  biblical  study< 

But  the  war  which  Satan  of  old  waged  against  tlie  testimony  of  God,  has 
feuot  ceased.  It  lias  assumed  a  new  form.  Tlic  enemy,  finding  it  impossible 
hitherto  exclude  a  part  of  the  Bible  as  tlie  Jews  woidd  have  done,  or  to  sup- 
press the  whole,  as  th^  Papists  attempted  to  do,  has  set  himself  to  resist  its 
mvading  influences  by  discrediting  its  authority.  Infidelity,  in  various  funua^ 
is,  in  modem  times,  the  most  active  assailant  of  the  scriptures. 

Tho  mfidels  of  the  last  century  were  open  and  lx>ld  in  tiieir  hostility,  ^ving 
iio  quarter  to  any  part  of  tlie  Bible,  and  seeking  to  destroy  it  by  nudn  force 
of  scoffing  and  blasphemy.  The  French  Revolution  wM  in  part,  to  say  th0 
least,  the  fruit  of  their  labor ;  and  its  horrors  were  such  that  a  strong  re 
•action  against  the  principles  of  the  blasphemers  and  in  favor  of  the  Bible, 
took  place.  The  event  and  the  result  may  well  be  described  in  the  language 
of  tile  Bevelator  concerning  the  two  witnesses :  ^  There  was  a  great  eartlw 
qtMke,  and  the  tenth  part  of  tlic  city  fell,  and  in  the  cartlK|uake  were  dain 
of  men  seven  tiiousand  J  and  the  remnant  were  affrighU'd,  and  gave  j^ory 
to  (lie  Qod  of  heaveiiJ  Rev.  11: 18. 

Thd  infidel  spirit,  in  its  second  attack  on  the  Bible^  which  is  now  in  pro- 
erees,  has  adopted  a  now  and  more  prudent  system  of  tactics.  The  fasluon 
IS  to  discriminate  between  certain  parts  of  the  Bible  and  oUicrs.  It  has  ))cen 
found  imposmble  to  destroy  the  entire  credit  of  the  sacred  writers  by  summary 
8Cofl!ng,  and  the  next  method  is  to  separate  tliem  and  cut  them  up  in  detail^ 
by  speaking  respectfully  of  some  of  them  to  save  apix^arances,  while  die 
Irar  is  carried  on  against  the  rest.  Some  of  those  who  are  employed  by  the 
^)irit  of  infidolity  in  tliis  way^  profess  to  honor  the  New  Testament,  but 
speak  slightingly  of  tho  Old ;  others  adhere  to  the  four  gospels,  but  despise 
the  writings  <k  the  apostles.  They  generally  agree  in  conceding  to  public 
icntlment  tliat  Jesus  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  that  tliose  books  of 
BcriptUfe  which  relate  directiy  to  him  have  some  sort  of  divine  audiority ; 
but  *  as  for  this  Moses,'  say  some  of  them,  ^  we  wot  not  what  has  become 
<^  him  J'-'^as  for  Pimly  say  others,  *  who  made  him  a  ruler  and  a  judge 
over  us  ?^  This  is  the  kind  of  infidelity  which,  according  to  our  observation, 
b  crecpulg  in  at  every  opening,  especially  among  ^  reformers/  and  secedera 
kooi  the  chuTcheili    We  meet  it  thus : 

tFbe  credit  <^  tii0  Bibloi  as  a  whole,  is  identified  with  tho  credit  of  Jesus 
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Cniriflt.  Tho  Old  Teatamcnfc,  as  it  ia  at  l^is  day,  existed  when  he  was  ot 
earth,  and  he  endorsed  it,  by  assuming  it  as  the  basis  of  his  own  refifflooi 
system.  The  New  Testament  is  the  work  of  his  accredited  agents,  and  h6 
»  iresponsible  for  its  sentiments,  as  tiie  President  of  the  United  States  is  ro- 
sponsible  for  the  sentiments  of  his  official  organ.  The  Bible  therefore  wil 
stand  or  fall  with  Christ,  and  Christ  will  stand  or  fall  with  the  Bible.  Who- 
ever cUscredits  one,  discredits  both.  Whoever  honors  one,  honors  both.—* 
MTlioever  loves  Christ,  and  knows  the  power  of  his  grace,  loves  the  Bible  as 
%  whole,  and  knows  that  it  is  a  vehicle  of  spiritual  light  and  life^  These 
|»roix)sitions  we  proceed  to  defend. 

I.   CUUIHT  EXDOBSED  THE  OlD  TESTAMENT.      It  WSS  hlS  COH^tftnt  prac^ 

to  quote  the  Jewish  scriptures  as  authorities  in  his  discourses.  lie  cited  or 
referred  to  all  the  principal  books  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  reader  may 
examine  at  his  leisure  the  following  list  of  endorsements.  -  Christ  cites  from 
the  book  of  Gemsia,  in  Matt.  19:  4, 5,  24:  37,  Luke  17:  29.  From  JExa^ 
dM,  in  Matt.  6:  21, 27, 33, 88,  15: 4,  19: 18, 19,  22:  32.  From  LevkicM^ 
in  Matt.  5:  48^  John  7:  22.  From  Numbers,  in  Matt.  12:  5,  John  3:  14. 
From  DefU^anomt/,  in  Matt.  4:  4,  7,  10,  6:  31,  19:  7,  8,  John  8: 17, 
From  Samml,  in  Matt.  12:  3.  From  Klnffs,  in  Matt.  12:  42,  Luke  4:  25 
2i),  27.  From  Ckronidrs^  in  Matt.  23:  So.  From  FsalmHy  in  Matt.  5;  5, 
21:  H),  42,  22:  4:J,  27:  46,  John  7:  42,  10:  34,  13:  J8,  15:  25.  From 
Proverhs(j  in  Luke  14:  8.  From  Tmiah,  in  Matt.  13:  14,  15:  8,  Mark  9; 
44,  Luke  4:  18,  11),  22:  37,  23:  30.  From  Jeremiah,  in  Matt  21:  18. 
From  Datw'l^  in  Matt.  24: 15.  From  Honoa^  in  Matt.  9:  13,  Luke  23:  30. 
From  Jonah,  in  Matt.  12:  40,  10:  4.  From  Moah,  in  Matt.  10:  36,  36. 
From  Zerhiiriah,  in  Matt.  2<>:  31.     From  MalacM,  m  Matt.  11:  10, 14. 

The  following  passa^^cs,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  designated  by  the 
varinu!^  expre.sdioas,  ^  the  law  andth/^.propheU^  ^the  ieriptares,^  kc,  show 
Christ's  ordinary  manner  of  tostifyin^  his  renpect  for  the  sacred  l)ooks.— 
Matt.  5:  17,  18.  *  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  pro- 
pilots :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  8«ay  unto  you^ 
till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law,  till  all  be  fulfilled,  7:  12.  'AH  thin'jfj  whatsoever  ye  would  that  meu 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.*^ 
22:  37 — 40.  'Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thoushalt  love  tho  Loi-d  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  Tliis  is  the  ftnrt 
and  ;^rcat  coraiuaudmo-it.  And  the  second  w  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  nei'^hhor  as  thyself.  On  those  two  commandments  han;j;  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.'  Luke  24:  25 — 27.  'Ilcsaidmito  them,  O  fools,  and  slow 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken !  ()u;;ht  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  thin;^,  and  to  have  entered  into  lus  glory  V  And  begin- 
ning at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expomided  mito  them  in  .ill  tlie  scrips 
tures  the  things  concerning  himself.'  Ver.  44.  *  He  sjud  unto  them,  These 
are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all* 
tilings  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  conceniing  me.'  Jolm  5:  39.  '  Search  the 
acripturcs ;  for  in  them  ye  think  yo  have  eternal  life :   and  they  are  tbejf 
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wluct  testify  of  me.'  Ver.  46, 47.  '  Ilad  ye  believed  Moees,  ye  would  h»Tt 
believed  me :  for  he  itTOte  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  wridngi,  how 
shall  ye  believe  my  words!'     John  10:  35.  '  The  scripture  camwt  be  brtJten.' 

Christ  Dcvcr  spoko  disrespectfully  or  doubtingly  of  the  Old  TestamenL 
He  labored,  not  to  unsettle,  but  to  confirm  &a  confidence  of  the  Jews  in 
their  Bcripturcs.  Some  of  the  precepto  of  Mosw  were  obviously  acconnno- 
dated  to  the  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  Christ  chimged  them. 
(See  Matt.  5:  21—48,  19:  8.)  But  hepre&ccd  his  alterations  with  the 
most  solemn  dcclara^on  that  he  '  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets, 
but  to  fulfil ;'  (Matt.  5: 17 ;)  in  the  same  discourse  he  honored  the  law  ftnd 
the  prophets  by  declaring  their  eascnce  to  be  the  '  golden  rule ;'  (Matt.  T: 
12 ;)  he  gave  a  reason  for  the  imperfection  of  the  Jewish  law  which  implied 
no  wrong  in  Moses ;  (Matt.  19:  8 ;)  and  instead  uf  settiug  himself  against 
Moses,  he  appealed  to  the  predictions  of  Moacs  for  his  authority  as  tlie  ulth 
mate  lawgiver.  (See  John  5:  46—47,  and  compare  Acts  3:  22.)  Ue  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  abolishment  of  the  ritual  mstitutions  of  Closes ;  but  in 
the  meantime,  till  the  full  period  allotted  them  was  finished,  ho  scrupalooBlj 
rein>ectcd  the  authority  of  those  who  '  sat  in  Moecs'  seat.'  (See  Matt.  23:  3, 
and  6:  4.)  finally,  the  manifestation  of  Moses  and  Ehjah  with  him  in  gkwy 
on  the  Mount,  signally  scaled  his  alliance  with  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

From  all  tluB  it  is  evident  that  they  who  lightly  esteem  the  Old  Testament 
are  not  followeis  or  sincere  friends  of  Jcsua,  however  they  may  think  it  expe- 
dient to  say  many  fine  thin^  about  him.  In  fiKt  their  position  implies  ona 
of  two  slanderous  charges  against  him,  vis :  that  he  was  imposed  upon  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  that  ho  practised  imposition  on  othen. 

II.  Tub  apostles  were  the  official  refbesentatives  of  curibt,  and 
HIS  CREDIT  la  identified  with  the  credit  of  th£ir  wRiTiXGft.  Id  the 
firat  place,  as  Christ  wrote  nothing  liimself,  all  vo  know  about  him  comei 
from  his  apostles  and  their  assistants.  If  the  four  gospels  are  not  true  accoimts 
of  Christ,  wo  have  no  true  account  of  him — the  whole  basis  of  his  credit 
vanishes,  and  we  are  lefl  in  the  ahsurdiw  of  honoring  a  man  of  whom  we 
know  notlung  except  that  he  had  not  understanding  or  benevolence  enough 
to  make,  or  provide  for  making,  a  true  record  of  his  life  and  principles.  Even 
the  semi-infidcls,  therefore,  who  speak  well  of  Christ,  but  denpise  tlie  apoetlcH, 
are  forced  to  accept  that  jiart  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  which  relates 
directly  to  Christ. 

Assunung  then  the  truth  of  the  gospels,  we  inquire  of  them  what  auQioriby 
Ohrist  cave  the  apostles.  Their  answer  is  contained  in  the  following  passa- 
ges: '■JfetAat  reeeiveth  you,  receiveth me ;  atid}u!thatreafivethvif,receiveth 
him  that  sent  me,*  Matt.  10:  40.  The  narallel  passage  in  Luke  u  stronger : 
^Se  that  heareth  f/ouj  Jieareih  me;  and  lie  tJiat  detpitethyou,  dewiteth  me  f 
and  he  that  detpiseOi  me,  dtipU^i  him  that  tent  me.*  10:  16.  These  dec> 
larations  were  made  when  Christ  first  empowered  the  twelve  to  preach  and 
work  miroelea,  but  they  c<tver  the  whole  period  of  the  apostles'  mission,  even 
to  the  Second  Coining,  aa  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  10th  of 
Uatthew,  and  especially  from  the  23d  verse.  A  good  reason  for  the  honor 
tiiQS  put  uptai  them,  ia  ^ven  in  ver.  19,  20*-'  But  vheu  tbey  deliver  you  np. 
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teke  no  Ihoa^^t  how  or  what  ve  shall  speak ;  for  it  diall  bo  given  yon  m  thai 
same  hoar  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  tluxt  %peak^  but  the  Spifit 
of  your  Father  that  tpeaketh  in  youJ  If  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  spoJce  in 
them  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  also  tcrote  by  them.  The  penalty 
for  de8[using  their  words  is  stated  in  ver.  14, 15, — '  AVhosoever  shall  nol 
receiYe  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
for  that  city.'  This  tremendous  penalty  will  certainly  take  effect  on  thoso 
who  despise  their  tmtten  word.  Christ,  in  his  last  conversation  iivith  the 
apostles,  promised  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  come  upon  them  and  should 
'  teach  tliem  all  thingis  and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  he 
had  said  to  them,'  and  ^  lead  them  into  all  truth.'  lie  also  pronused  that 
they  should  do  the  works  which  he  did,  and  even  greater.  In  his  final  pray- 
er for  them  he  ^A-^^ I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto  tlie  men  which  thoa 
gayest  me  out  of  the  worid:  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me ;  and 
they  have  kejpt  thy  word.  Now  they  have  known  that  all  tilings  whatsoever 
thou  hast  ^ven  me,  are  of  thee.    For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words 

which  thou  gavest  me ;  and  they  have  received  them 1  have  given 

them  thy  word;  and  the  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  tlie  world.'  John  17:  i) — 8,  14.  Thus  having 
secured  their  qualification  to  be  his  substitutes,  he  declares  the  nature  of 
their  mission  in  these  emphatic  words :  ^A%  thou  hast  sent  vie  into  the  worlds 
eveji  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  tcorld.'^  Ver.  18.  So  again  after  he 
had  risen  fi-om  the  dead,  he  said  to  them — ^ Peace  he  unto  you  :  as  tny  Fa- 
ther hatli  sent  m<?,  even  so  send  1  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this^  he 
breathed  on  tlieniy  and  saith  unto  them^  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Gliost.  Wliose 
soever  sins  ye  remits  tliey  are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain  J  they  are  retained.^  John  20:  21 — 23. 

In  the  commission  wliich  Christ  gave  his  apostles  just  before  his  ascension, 
he  made  them  his  plenipotentiaries,  thus :  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Jle  that  believeth^  and  is  baptized^  shall 
be  saved;  hut  he  thai  belieceth  not^  sluUl  be  damned.  And  these  signs  shall 
follow  them  tliat  believe :  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall 
speak  with  new  ton«;ues ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  diink  any 
deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover.  So  then  aft-er  the  Lord  had  spoken  mito  them,  he  was 
received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  And  they  went 
forth,  and  preached  every  where,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirm- 
uig  the  word  with  signs  following.'  Mark  IG:  15 — 20. 

Let  the  reader  further  consider  the  following  passages  :  *  I  say  unto  thee, 
that  thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon  this  rock  I  \nll  build  my  church ;  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.'  Matt.  16:  18,  19.  *  Jesus  s^d  unto  them,  Venly  I  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son 
of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  liis  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones. 
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jwd;^ii;;  tlio  twelve  tiiWi  oflsmel.'  1ft  28.  *  I  appoint  nnto  yon  a  kingdom, 
m  my  Father  liath  appniiitod  luito  inc :  that  ye  may  eat  aiid  drink  at  my  te- 
Iilc  in  my  kin^lnm,  and  rit  on  thi'oucs,  judijini^  the  twelve  tribes  of  lerael.' 
Luke  22-  2(1,  30.     Compare  Eph.  2:  20,  and  Mcv.  21:  14. 

In  all  thU  there  is  ntmudant  evidence  tiiat  Christ  endnrsol  tlio  d(»n)^,  say- 
ing and  writings  of  the  apwtlcs  in  advance.  Every  gift  of  the  Spirit  wtuck 
they  aftcrn'anl  roceivetl,  and  every  miracle  which  they  peribnned,  renewed 
hw  endorsement.     IIw  credit  is  iaseparabic  from  theirs. 

It  inay  be  wiid  that  Paul,  not  being  one  of  the  nri-^al  twelve,  did  not 
come  under  this  enilorsement.  We  reply,  Panl  professed  to  have  seen  JeeoS 
Cliriat  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  Imve  received  from  liiin  a  plenary  spos- 
toLic  commission ;  and  for  the  tnith  of  liis  profession  wc  liavc,  bcaidea  the 
assurance  arising;  from  tiis  own  character  aa  a  M'itnesn,  two  sufficient  vouclicn, 
viz.,  the  numerous  and  mighty  miracles  wliich  he  wrougiit  iu  tho  name  of 
Jeaiw,  and  the  recorded  acknowledgment  of  Peter.  IJy  tliis  latter  votioher 
he  13  fully  brought  in  with  the  other  apostles  under  the  endorsement  of  Chriat. 
Peter  was  the  first  officer  in  tho  cabinet  of  Christ;  and  he  not  pnly  aeknow^ 
ledjjed  Paul'd  commission  as  an  apostle  eo-ordin.tte  witli  himself,  (see  Oal. 
2:  9,)  hut  expressly  recognized  liis  epistles  as  part  of  the  word  of  God. — 
See  2  Pot.  3: 16. 

The  New  Testament  is  jiwt  what  we  might  expect  it  to  be,  on  the  wippo- 
pition  that  Christ  delegated  to  his  officers  authority  to  expound  liis  priociplea 
and  works  to  tho  world.  In  order  to  tlie  full  exhibition  of  Christiantty  it  wsi 
necessary  tliat  ttif  re  should  be,  1,  a  history  of  tlie  life  of  Christ;  2.  a  sketch 
of  what  followed  his  resurrection,  vii.,  the  advent  of  tho  Spirit  and  the  firnt 
progress  of  his  kingdom  under  the  ulministration  of  his  lieutenantB ;  8,  a 
EVHtcmatJc  exposition  of  the  theory  of  redemption  foundeil  on  tlie  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ;  4,  a  code  of  morality,  with  suitable  iitjunctinns  »nd 
warnings  agiiinst  errors ;  n,  an  exhibition  of  the  mature  rciiiilts  of  Chrutian 
faith ;  K,  a  sketch  of  the  futurity  of  Christ's  administration.  The  firet  wa 
have  in  the  evangelists ;  the  second,  in  the  book  of  Acts ;  the  third,  in  ttw 
epistles  of  Paul ;  tho  ftnirth,  in  the  whole  New  Testament;  the  fifth,  in  tlw 
1st  epistle  of  John ;  and  the  sixth,  in  the  book  of  Revelations.  If  Christ 
did  not  proridc  for  an  authentic  nnd  permanent  erMw  of  his  kingdom,  of  this 
kind,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  his  wisdom  or  goodness.  If  ho  did,  we  have 
that  er])osfi  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  it  can  bo  found  no  where  else. 

If  a  deist  will  admit  that  Jesus  was  a  wise  aud  good  man,  he  can  bo  com- 
pfUrd  to  admit  tliat  the  New  Testament  wag  written  by  insitiration.  For 
1.  A  wLse  and  goofl  man,  in  undertakuig  the  reformation  of  mankind,  wmild 
_firH  fif  all  take  p-iins  to  insure  a  correct  and  incirruptiblc  record  of  his  lib 
and  principles.  2.  But  Jesus  did  not  p^sona^/y  make  any  record  of  the 
kind.  He  mint  therefore  have  had  an  a»turanee  that  his  followers  would  be 
^rfrT?(^C(2  for  the  task.  3.  But  his  followerfi,  as  WHinfiynrnlmen,  were  iwC 
<{naUfied,  and  he  as  a  iphe  man  must  have  known  it.  4.  Tlierefore  his  assit 
ranco  that  they  would  be  quahfied,  must  have  been  an  assurance  that  they 
would  be  iwtpired.  Or  tho  argument  may  be  stated  in  another  form,  thos : 
1.  A  wise  ud  good  man,  undertalung  the  refonnation  of  nuukind,  would 
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9dkt  no  reeoid  of  his  principles  to  be  published  with  his  implied  pennissioii 
iad  aathority,  unless  he  had  himself  superintended  the  vmting  of  it,  2.  Bat 
the  New  Testament  was  published  by  his  pcnnission  and  authority,  implied 
in  the  fisMst  that  it  was  published  by  his  representatives,  and  that  he  made  no 
other  record  of  his  principles.  3.  Therefore  he  must  have  superintended  the 
writing  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  as  he  was  not  visibly  present  at  the 
writing  of  it,  he  must  have  superintended  it  by  inspiration. 

The  connection  between  Christ  and  the  apostles  is  a  vital  one,  and  cannot 
be  severed  withonC breaking  the  line  of  communication  between  God  and  man. 
If  he  is  the  head,  they  are  the  neck  of  that  spiritual  body  which  is  the  ve- 
hicle of  salvation  to  the  world.  A  blow  aimed  at  the  neck  is  as  deadly  to 
the  body  as  one  aimed  at  the  head.  If  he  ^  sent  them  even  as  the  Father 
aeot  him,'  their  work  was  as  necessaiy  as  his;  smd  contempt  of  their  WTir 
tings  is  as  antichristiaii  as  contempt  of  his  words.  Accordingly  the  apostle 
John  sets  forUi  a  twofold  test  of  the  spirit  of  antichrist.  '  Beloved,'  says  he, 
*  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  bo  of  God ;  because 
many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  Hereby  know  ye  the  sprit 
of  God ;  every  spirit  that  oavfessetli  that  Jesus  Christ  is  cmne  in  the  fiesh^ 
is  qf  Grod;  and  every  spirit  that  co^\fesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh,  is  not  of  God.  [This  is  the  first  criterion,  and  it  relates  to  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  union  between  God  and  man.  Tlic  apostle  proceeds,] 
And  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should 
come  ;  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world.  Ye  are  of  God,  little  chil- 
dren, and  have  overcome  them ;  because  greater  is  he  tliat  is  in  you  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world.  They  are  of  the  world ;  tlierefore  speak  they  of  the 
World,  and  tlie  world  hearcth  them.  We  arc  of  God :  lie  that  knoweth  God^ 
heareth  us  ;  lie  tliat  is  not  of  God,  heareth  not  us :  lierehy  know  we  the  spirit 
qf  truUi  and  the  spirit  of  error,"*  Here  is  the  second  criterion,  relating  to 
Uie  second  link  of  the  chain.  Antichrist  attacks  Cliristianity  on  two  vital 
))oints.  He  strikes  first  at  Christ's  incarnation ;  and  secondly,  at  the  credit 
of  the  apostles.  The  first  point  most  needed  defense  in  tlie  primitive  age ; 
for  it  was  long  before  the  adversary  allowed  the  advent  of  tlic  Son  of  God  to 
to  become  a  fixed  fact.  The  principal  conflict  at  the  present  day  seems  to 
be  gathering  about  the  second  point.  The  incamation  of  Christ  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  popular  belief;  but  it  is  c|uite  a  fasliionable  and  spreading  cus- 
tom to  doubt  and  deny  the  authority  of  Clu-ist's  lieutenants. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  argument,  ttiat  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  un- 
der the  protection  of  Christ's  endorsement,  and  can  only  be  assailed  by  as- 
toiling  lum.  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  not  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  infidel  onset,  but  Christ  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  them, 
Btakmg  his  credit  for  theirs,  and  challenging  the  hosts  of  hell  to  strike  him, 
if  they  wish  to  strike  them.  They  who  sneer  at  Moses  and  Paul,  while  they 
pretend  to  honor  Christ,  will  find,  when  they  understand  the  relation  which 
Christ  bears  to  Moses  and  Paul,  tliat  tliey  have  mistaken  their  policy.—- 
Concessions  in  favor  of  Christ  and  the  four  gospels,  give  believers  a  stand- 
pcrnit,  from  which  they  can  sally  both  ways,  and  rout  with  ease  and  certainty 
&Q  adversaries  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    The  semi-infidels  may 
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M  well  return,  first  as  last,  to  the  wap<5ry  of  Voltaire — ^  CruA  the  wnttSk  P 
-^for  tliey  can  never  crush  any  part  of  the  Bible-phalanx  till  they  cnuh 
Christ. 


S  2.    INFIDEnTY  AMONG  REFORMERS. 

TiiB  sprit  of  infidelity,  when  it  works  under  the  cover  of  reform,  and 
with  professions  of  respect  for  some  portions  of  the  Bible,  is  more  captivsr 
ting  and  dangerous  than  when  it  stands  forth  in  honest  nakedness.  Tha 
disguised,  it  infects  not  merely  open  despiscrs  of  religion,  but  many  wlio 
were  once  sober  and  devout.  Having  given  some  attention  to  this  particular 
disease,  we  propose  to  present  our  views  of  its  nature,  and  of  its  rise  and 
progress  among  reformers  in  this  country. 

I.  The  nature  of  the  disease.  Infidelity  in  general,  is  a  state  of 
mind,  in  which  the  moral  affection,  called  by  phrenologists.  Veneration^  k 
overborne  and  neutralized  by  some  stronger  affection.  As  ^  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'  so  casting  off  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  skeptical  folly.  Reverence  for  God  is  the  protecting  rampart 
of  the  Bible.  Whoever  fears  his  Maker  will  handle  careAilly  the  book  whidi 
professes  to  be  his  word,  and  search  diligently,  before  he  rejects  it.  Thia 
reverent  cautiousness  is  all  tfiat  the  Bible  or  its  Author  demands  firom  those 
who  have  not  yet  ascertained  its  truth  by  rational  investigation.  The  Bible 
asks  no  favors  of  mere  marvelousness.  Infidels  will  be  condemned  in  the 
day  of  account,  not  for  refusing  to  swallow  all  the  absurd  marvels  which 
priestcraft  offered  them,  nor  even  for  hesitating  to  believe  all  the  contents  of 
the  Bible :  but  because  they  had  not  hunulity  and  reverence  enough  to  sus- 
pend judgment  until  they  had  ^ven  the  message  of  Gbd  a  fair  trial ;  because 
they  ^  spoke  evil  of  things  which  they  understood  not ;'  because  they  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  ^scriminate  between  a  true  revelation  and  the  im> 
postures  of  fanatics,  but  condemned  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  in  lyncb> 
law  recklessness. 

Probably  in  most  cases  of  infidelity.  Veneration  is  overborne  by  Self-enteem 
in  combination  with  Causality  and  Combativeness.  Men  are  too  proud  and 
confident  in  the  sufiiciency  of  their  reason,  to  ^vc  the  Bible  a  reverent  ex- 
amination. But  in  the  .particular  form  of  the  disease  of  which  we  are 
treating,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Benevolence,  in  many  cases,  is  the 
usurping  affection  which  prostrates  Veneration.  The  enthusiasm  of  reform 
which  has  burst  forth  within  a  few  years,  has  made  many  exceedingly  fierce 
for  doing  good.  Their  seal  has  been  too  fervent  to  wait  on  the  slow  move- 
ments, by  wUch  Crod  and  the  Bible  are  working  out  redemption  for  man. — 
^e^  have  devised  more  summary  processes ;  and  then,  by  little  and  UtHe, 
eastmg  off  conservative  reverence,  they  have  learned  at  last  to  trample  on 
the  Bible  boldly,  whenever  they  conceive  tiutt  it  crosses  the  path  of  their 
bvorite  enterprises  for  human  improvement. 
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Persons  wbo  have  been  beguiled  into  this  coarse,  mBj  flatter  Aemselyei 
that  a  sentiment  so  lonely  and  virtuous  as  benevolence,  cannot  lead  to  anj 
great  mischief ;  that  the  fervor  of  Iheir  iManthropy  will  excuse  them  for 
stifling  veneration,  and  thrusting  aside  we  word  of  God.  But  we  are  sure 
that  anv  amount  of  good  which  they  can  do  without  the  Bible,  will  be  ac«i 
counted  in  the  day  of  judgment  as  but  dust  in  the  balance,  .a^dnst  the  mis* 
chief  efibcted  by  discrediting  God's  main  instrument  of  redemption.  We  are 
sure  that  nothing  can  excuse  ignorance  or  foreetfulness  of  the  truth  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  higher  duty  than  philan&opy ;  that  the  rights  of  God 
are  immeasurablv  superior  to  *  human  rights.'  Licontinent,  mi^irected  be* 
nevolence  is  not  less — ^perhaps  more— destructive  in  its  ultimate  effects,  than 
any  lust  of  human  nature.  And  it  must  be  conndered,  that  the  evil  of  any 
usurpation  is  incurable  in  proportion  to  tiie  apparent  virtue,  and  consequent 
popdarity  of  the  usurper. 

Let  political  and  reUgious  Jacobins  rail  at  the  abuses  of  subordination,  wiA 
which  this  priest-and-king-ridden  worid  abounds,  as  they  may;  they  can  never 
erase  the  inscription  which  the  finger  of  Crod  has  written  on  the  scroll  of 
nature,  as  well  as  revelation ;  assigning  the  throne  of  all  human  affections  te 
Veneration.  The  organ  of  that  sentiment  is  literally  ^  the  crown  of  the  head' 
— the  top-stone  of  the  cerebral  temple — the  center,  around  which  all  the 
other  moral  affections  cluster  as  constituents.  Accordingly,  reverence  for 
parents  is  the  beauty  of  childhood ;  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  glory  of 
manhood.  The  dethronement  of  Veneration,  therefore,  can  never  be  a 
trivial  disorder,  even  chough  Benevolence  heads  the  insurrection. 

II.  The  rise  and  PRociRESs  of  infidelity  among  modern  reformers. 
Phrenologists  say  (wc  tliink  with  reason)  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  repub- 
lican principles  tind  leveling  tendencies  of  this  country,  is  unfavorable  to  the 
due  development  of  Venei-ation.  A  people  whose  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions constantly  teach  them  tliat  indepcnrlence  is  their  chief  glory,  and 
that  suboixlination  is  disgrace,  will  naturally  have  but  a  stinted  growth  of 
reverence  towanl  man ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  deficiency  did  not 
extend,  in  s-jme  de.firee,  to  the  kindred  and  almost  identical  sentiment  of 
reverence  towanl  God.  Bigoted  democrats  certainly  can  have  but  little 
sympatliy  with  the  principles  of  that  kingdom  described  and  predicted  by 
the  Bible,  in  which  one  man  (viz.,  Jesus  Christ)  is  appointed,  not  by  the 
people,  but  bv  God,  tin'  a'}S')hite  monarch  of  all ;  and  claims  as  his  first 
tribute  from  all  his  subjects,  unconditional  loyalty  and  subordination.     . 

The  divisions  of  Protestant  Christendom  have  generated  another  influence, 
tending  especially  to  weaken  reverence  for  the  Bible.  As  sect  after  sect  has 
arisen,  conflicting  commentaries  have  been  multipUed,  until  men  have  accua- 
tomed  thems(»lves  to  regard  the  Bible,  not  as  an  authoritative  judge  of  con- 
troversy, but  as  a  pliable  witness  that  may  be  brought  by  a  skillful  lawyer  to 
favor  any  side  of  any  question.  Such  a  witness  cannot  be  held  in  much  r^ 
spect. 

Such  were  the  predisposing  influences  in  operation,  when  the  enthusiasm 
of  reform  which  has  characterized  the  last  sixteen  years,  commenced  its  ca* 
reer.    In  the  Temperance  cause,  benevolence  first  essayed  the  usurping 
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{iroeeMi  by  ydhleh,  veneration  has  nnce  been  subTerted.  In  Irarrying  ob  Ab 
triumphs  of  total  abstinence,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remoTe  certain  ob- 
structions placed  in  the  way  by  the  Bible.  These  obstructions  might  haT« 
been  removed  without  injury  to  the  Bible,  if  the  leaders  in  the  cause  had 
ehoeen  to  defend  total  abstinence  as  an  expedient,  not  of  intrinsic  and  per* 
nanent  obllgfttion,  but  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  adopted  on 
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denying  that  th«  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Jesus  Chriai 
at  their  head,  countenanced  tiie  drinking  of  wine ;  or  by  asserting  that  BiUe 
wines  were  not  intoxicating,  is  a  violence  which  no  man,  under  tiie  influence 
of  due  respect  for  the  Bible,  would  undertake^  The  language  of  such  an 
l^tempt  is— ^  The  Bible  is  too  sacred  to  be  contradicted ;  but  we  will  evade 
hs  force  by  dexterous  commentary/  '^Tet  this  attempt  was  made ;  and  that 
too,  by  such  men  as  Stuart,  Beecher,  and  Hewitt.  The  ^  mighty  men'  of 
the  popular  churches  planted  the  noxious  germ,  which /in  the  apostate  and 
blasphenung  ultraists  of  later  times,  has  ^gone  to  seed/ 

Next  came  Anti-daveryi  The  nature  of  this  enterprise,  harmoiuiing  and 
cooperating  with  the  liberty-#[nrit  of  our  political  institutions,  inevitably  in- 
creased the  atmotpherie  predisposition  to  merge  veneration  in  benevolence^ 
It  was  soon  found  in  this  as  in  thi;  Temperatice  cause,  that  the  Bible  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  extreme  ultraisms  suggested  by  enthusiastic  zeal.  The 
doctrine  that  sbve-holding  is  necessarily  sinful,  and  that  immediate  abolition 
IB  in  all  cases  a  matter  of  religious  obligation,  could  net  be  maintained  without 
forcing  a  new  construction  on  many  tiungs  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  Panl* 
^Theodore  D.  Weld  had  learned  in  the  Temperance  service  the  importance 
of  wresting  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  adversaries  of  reform.  With 
lawyef4ike  shrewdness,  in  his  ^  Bible  Argument*  against  slaveiy  he  croaa* 
questioned  the  opposing  witness,  till  he  apparently  made  that  witness  hii 
own*  As  it  Iras  tiie  favorite  position  of  Temperance  men  that  Bible*winef 
%ere  not  intoxicating,  so  Weld  boldly  averred  and  plausibly  proved  that 
fiible-slavery  was  not  slavery.  The  argument  was  as  good  in  one  case  as  in 
flie  other ;  and  no  better.  Thus  the  Bible  was  the  second  time  placed  on 
the  rack  of  reform,  and  benevolence  previuled  over  veneration. 

*  Woman's  lUghts'  was  the  next  topic  of  agitation.  In  both  the  previous 
eaies^  the  language  of  the  Bible  adverse  to  the  views  of  the  reformers,  had 
been  so  &r  dubious^  as  to  admit  of  favorable  construction ;  and  veneration 
had  not  yet  been  so  prostrated,  as  to  permit  a  direct  attack.  The  collision 
Was  ohUqui  ;  and  tiie  Bible,  though  dishonored,  was  not  mutilated.  But  now 
the  time  had  come  for  open  hostilities.  Many  influences  conspired  to  bring 
ta  this  issue*  A  new  baptism  of  the  spirit  of  irreverence  had  come  upon 
the  reformers,  by  the  acOession  to  their  ranks  of  those  Perfectionists  who  had 
learned  from  T.  R.  Gates  to  blaspheme  Paul.  The  Quaker,  Unitarian,  Uni' 
%ersalist  and  Transcendental  elements  in  the  spiritual  compound  engaged  in 
the  reformiBg  enterprises^  had  begun  to  prevail  against  the  more  conserva^ 
Mm  infiueneeri  of  Ofihodoiy  I  and  the  ^  Evangelicals'  were  preparing  to  witln 
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draw.  Aboye  all  it  waB  mamfest,  that  the  theory  of  Woman's  ^ghts  which 
affirmed  the  entire  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  repudiated  all  suboroination  of 
woman  to  man,  was  in  pointMank  antagomsm  to  ihe  testimony  of  Paul.— 
There  was  no  possibility  of  compromise  or  evasion.  In  tlua  crisis  the  Missei 
Crrimke,  who  led  tiie  van  of  the  Woman's  JUghts  reform,  declared  indenea* 
dence  of  the  au&ority  of  Paul.  Thus  a  third  public  injury  was  ixdicte)  on 
the  Bible  by  the  spirit  of  reform.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  aa  7.  D« 
Weld  was  accessory  to  the  first,  and  the  principal  actor  in  the  second,  so  hi 
made  himself  accessory  to  the  third,  by  publicly  connecting  himsetf— and 
that,  too,  in  avowed  alle^ance  to  iiie  theory  of  ^  equality  ^  the  sezefr*- 
with  Angelina  Grrimke. 

Finally,  Non-reastance  became  the  prominent  subject  of  benevolent  ea^ 
thusiasm.  And  once  more  the  Bible  stood  in  the  way.  The  wars  of  Moaei^ 
and  much  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  seemed  hideously  repugnant 
to  the  ultra  peace-principles.  Some  were  prudent  and  patient  enou}^  to  for* 
boar  railing,  and  seek  a  reconciliation  of  the  morality  of  tlie  Old  Testameak 
with  that  of  the  New.  But  others  had  chafed  against  the  Bible  in  the  previa 
ous  reforms,  till  they  were  irritated,  and  veneration  gave  place  to  oombativoi 
aess.  When  the  angel  of  the  Lord  with  adrawn  sword  had  confronted  Balaam 
three  times,  and  his.  ass  had  crushed  his  foot  against  Uie.wall,  the  prophet's 
anger  was  kindled.  Moses  was  the  object  of  hostility  in  this  reform,  as  Paui 
had  been  in  its  predecessor.  Thus  the  bulwarks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa» 
ments  were  assailed. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  Radical  Conventions  which  were  held  in  Boston  m 
1841 — 2,  gave  utterance  to  the  growing  spirit  of  infidelity.  The  attompt 
was  made  to  place  the  Bible  in  the  same  category  with  the  Sabbath,  Churchy 
and  Ministry ;  and  although  the  movement  was  apparentlv  a  fidlure,  many 
were  emboldened  in  their  irreverence.  Since  then,  a  considerable  class  hava 
gradually  receded  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Bible,  until  they  now  lack 
bttle  or  nothing  of  the  ordinary  cbaracteristics  of  downright  infiaeHty. 

We  believe  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  disorder  now  prevailing  among 
ultraists ;  and  we  present  it  with  unceremonious  and  perhaps  oSensive  plain* 
Bess ;  not  because  we  are  opposed  to  the  objects  of  the  several  reforms  coiw 
eemed — for  all  our  predilections  are  in  their  favor ;  nor  because  we  bear  any 
malice  against  such  men  as  T.  D.  Weld — for  we  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  regard  him  with  respect,  and  even  affection ;  .but  becaase  we  reverence 
Crod  more  than  all  ultraisms  and  ultnusts  together,  and  are  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  expose  the  machinations  of  the  devil  against 
the  Bible.      • 


(  8.  THE  MORAL  CHARACTER  OF  UNBELIEF. 

The  Mowing  remark,  taken  from  an  article  which  was  published  in  tha 
Herald  of  Freedom  m  1843,  (N.  P.  Rogers,  editor,)  preaenta  one  of  tfao 
most  popolar  apdoj^ea  current  among  unbelievers : — 

*'  The  Clergy  charge  infidelity  upon  aboliticMiiela.  I,  for  one,  rppW  thet  I  reff«nl  it  ma 
BO  aeeanUon.  If  it  were  true,  il  is  not  aoy  thinfic  that  mllw  for  cl<*n>iiw.  or  ncedoony 
Tia4lefttioD.'  M  w  MtCAer  mfamii  nor  m  virfiM,  ikiiseff.  Belief  or  disbeUrf  mrt,  ^  tmtrm^ 
iMere  rtinitM  ^f  aideme;  o^  t^  the  Uek  qf  iu" 

The  avowal  of  a  sentiment  so  grossly  unscriptural,  and  an/^scriptiinl,  aa 
that  contained  in  the  sentences  which  we  have  italicized,  is  good  evidenoa 
that  the  writer  is  actually  an  infidel  of  the  most  foulish  sort.  His  doctrine, 
if  it  were  true,  would  utterlv  stultify  and  condemn  Jesus  Christ.  If  *  belief 
or  disbelief  are  mere  results  of  evidence,  or  of  the  lack  of  it,'  having  no 
moral  merit  or  demerit,  Christ  miserably  abused  his  disciples  when  he  ^  i^ 
braided  them  with  thdur  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  becaxiM  they  ^'^~  ^ 
not  them  which  had  $een  him  after  he  was  rinm.^  Mark  Iti:  14. 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  they  might  justly  have  repelled  these  upbraidings,  and 
sorted  their  innocence,  on  tne  ground  that  their  disbelief  of  the  report  of 
Christ's  resurrection  was  an  inevitable  misfortune — the  ^  mere  result  of  the 
lack  of  evidence !'  Nothine  in  all  the  records  of  the  evangelists  stands  oat 
in  bolder  prominence,  than  tne  truth  that  Christ  treated  unbelief  as  the  worst 
of  moral  abominations,  and  offered  all  the  premiums  of  his  administration  in 
this  worid  and  the  world  to  come  to  those  who  should  believe  in  his  miadon 
and  doctrine.  *  Go  ye  (said  he  to  his  dUsciples^  into  all  the  world,  and  preaob 
the  gospel  to  every  creature :  he  that  believeth  [tliat  ffOfpel]  ehail  be  eaved; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  diall  be  damned.*  Mark  Iti:  lo,  1 6.  Here  is  sal- 
vation and  danmation  suspended  on  acts  of  the  mind,  which  Mr.  Rogers  saji 
are  neither  ^faults  nor  virtues,'  but  mere  mechanical  effects  of  evidence,  or 
the  lack  of  it !  It  is  needless  to  multiply  citations.  Every  one  who  is  fih 
nuliar  with  the  Bible  can  see  without  much  study,  that  Mr.  Rop;ers'  principle 
aims  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  Christianity.  We  are  safe  in  assuming  that  he 
IS  an  infidel  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Having  tlion  to  deal  with  one 
who  does  not  receive  the  Bible  as  a  judge  of  controversy,  but  ^  tramples  it 
under  his  feet'  (as  he  says  in  another  article  of  the  same  paper)  if  it  croeaea 
his  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  we  ynll  leave  the  Bible  argument,  and  try 
the  dogma  which  he  has  propounded,  in  the  court  of  common  sense. 

Mr«  Rogers'  position  obviously  is,  that  praise  and  blame  attach  only  to  acta 
ihat  are  voluntary^  and  that  belief  and  disbelief  arc  involuntary — the  ^  mbbb 
xesults  of  evidence  or  of  the  lack  of  it,'  and  of  course,  arc  not  deserving  of 
praise  or  blame«  On  the  other  hand,  our  position  is,  that  belief  and  disbelief 
Bre,  in  many  cases,  voluntary.  We  do  not  say  tliat  there  are  not  cases  in 
which  evidence  compeU  belief.  In  the  clear  simplicity  of  mathematics,  or 
jn  Ac  spiritual  brightness  of  tiie  eternal  world,  there  may  be 'such  a  thing  aa 
involuntory  belief.    But  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  evidence  is  often 
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deficient,  or  apparently  eontradictorj,  and  especially  in  subjects  so  deep,  and 
to  worldly  eyes  so  cloudy,  as  those  of  which  the  Bible  treats,  men  have  an 
opportunity,  nay,  axe  compelled  to  exercise  their  wills  in  formmg  their  opii^ 
ions. 

We  will  advert  particularly  to  only  one  of  the  manjr  ways  in  which  yolitkm 
is  concerned  in  beuef  and  chsbelief.  Evidence  that  is  actually  concluuve, 
does  not  necessarily  insure  that  the  ecmduwm  toiU  be  drawn  in  the  mind  of 
him  to  whom  that  evidence  is  presented.  A  man  may  take  two  stops  in  a 
sound  syllogism,  and  yet  refuse  to  take  the  third.  For  example,  suppose  it 
is  demonstrated  to  a  slaveholder,  first,  that  ^  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal ;'  and  secondly,  that  negroes  are  men;  the  necessary  conclurion  from 
these  premises,  if  any  conclugion  is  drotm,  is,  that  negroes  are  of  ri^t 
free  and  equal  with  the  whites.  But  the  drawing  of  tins  conclusion  is  aa 
act  of  the  nund,  separate  from  and  independent  of  the  perception  of  the 
premises  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  tiie  slaveholder  has  the  power  to  itop 
the  action  of  hi%  mind  even  at  the  point  where  the  evidence  is  complete  and 
admitted,  and  turn  from  that  evidence  to  some  more  agreeable  subject,  with- 
out ever  drawing  the  conclusion.  In  such  a  case  (and  ten  thousand  such 
cases  occur  daily)  the  unbelief  of  &e  man  in  respect  to  the  rightful  freedom 
and  e(iuality  of  negroes  will  remain — ^not  for  lack  of  evidence,  but  because 
he  voluntarily  refused  to  look  beyond  the  evidence  to  the  truth  e\'inced. — 
The  general  principle  which  we  affirm,  is,  that  in  all  cases  where  truth  is 
reached,  not  by  instantaneous  clairvoyance,  but  by  a  series  of  steps,  man  has 
the  power  of  arresting  his  mind  at  any  stage  of  the  process ;  and  belief  is  not 
the  mere  inevitable  result  of  evidence  perceived,  but  depends  on  a  continuity 
of  thought  which  he  has  power  to  choose  or  refuse.  The  lack  of  this  conti- 
nuity of  thought,  which  we  may  call  unfaithfulness  of  mind,  is  a  very  genr 
cral  cause  of  unbelief  in  respect  to  the  advanced  tniths  which  are  propounded 
from  time  to  time  in  science,  philanthropy  and  religion.  Multitudes  habit- 
ually act  as  a  judge  would  do,  who,  after  hearing  the  evidence  in  a  suit,  should 
dismiss  the  case  without  judgment. 

Universwil  consciousness  is  an  unanswerable  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the 
transition  from  evidence  to  conclusion — '  the  making  up  of  the  mind' — in  a 
word,  the  act  of  believing,  is  in  many  cases  heroically  voluntary.  When 
apparent  self-interest  clashes  with  the  conclusion  to  be  formed,  however  per- 
emptory may  be  the  evidence,  it  requires  efibrt,  self-denial,  courage  to  be- 
lieve. No  man  has  ever  made  any  valuable  progress  in  wisdom,  who  has 
not  again  and  again  summoned  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  to  the  work  of 
decisive  y^/rf/7mf^/lf  upon  evidence.  And  when  a  conclusion  has  been  once 
attained  by  the  clearest  demonstration,  if  it  is  unfamiliar  and  offensive,  or 
if  the  evidence  of  it  is  concatenated,  and  not  easily  perceivable,  every  body 
knows  that  it  costs  many  a  stniggle  of  the  will  to  keep  it  in  the  mindy  and 
make  it  a  permanent  element  of  thought  and  action. 

The  Bible  is  not  alone  in  making  belief  and  unbelief  the  criterion  of  char- 
acter and  destiny.  The  grand  difference  between  man  and  man  in  the  esti- 
mation of  human  society,  lies  in  the  different  degrees  of  wisdom  in  worldly 
matters  which  each  possesses;  and  wisdom  is  uie  result  of  faithfully  and 
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heroically  porsuing  evidence  to  its  conclnmons :  indeed,'  it  if  but  anotfier 
name  for  the  hdi^  of  truth.  Common  senfle,  the  world  over,  giYes  its  bi(^ 
est  praise  and  rewards  to  mental  fiiithfulness,  and  awards  blame  and  coi^ 
tempt  to  mental  cowardice  and  imbecility.  And  in  this  matter  abolitioniBli 
Are  by  no  means  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  a  creed, — not 
religious,  but  social, — a  creed  on  the  subject  of  slaveiy ;  and  there  is  not  a 
ehurch  or  cler^i^y  in  the  world  who  blame  unbelief  and  persecute  heresy  (with 
the  tongue  and  pen)  more  unsparingly  than  the  church  and  clergy  A  aboli- 
tionism. 

Does  N.  P.  Rogers  account  the  impendousness  of  the  Boutli  to  antislaverj 
sentiments,  its  unbelief  in  respect  to  the  expediency  of  immolate  abolition, 
the  ^mere  result  of  the  hick  of  evidence'?  Or  does  he  think  there  is  no 
*•  &ult'  in  the  belief  of  the  popular  clergy  that  he  and  his  compeers  aaro  e^ 
doers  ?    If  so,  his  treatment  of  them  strangely  beHos  his  opinioDS, 

We  allude  thus  to  abolitionists,  not  in  the  way  of  reproach,  but  that  wo 
may  carry  our  appeal  against  the  dogma  of  Mr.  Bogers  in  regard  to  the  b> 
diflbront  nature  of  belief  and  unbelief,  into  his  and  their  own  eonsdoasnessu 
The  truth  is,  when  a  man  is  certain  that  he  has  hdd  hold  of  a  new  and  iifr 
portant  principle  in  any  department  of  truth,  it  is  right  and  good  that  ks 
should  make  it  a  part  of  his  '  creed,'  and  endeavor  to  promulgate  it ;  and 
when  he  has  established  his  position  by  substantial  proof  in  the  si{^t  of  men, 
he  has  a  right  to  their  belief,  and  may  justly  censure  them  if  they  believe 
not.  Abohtionists  know  that  there  is  something  more  and  worse  than  the 
'mere  lack  of  evidence'  at  the  bottom  of  Southern  unbelief;  and  they  ait 
right  in  blaming  it.  Health  Reformers,  Phrenologists,  Neuroloipsts,  ths 
advocates  of  every  new  system  of  truth,  know  that  tibere  is  sometUng  wrong 
in  the  cold  repcUant  obtuseness  with  which  the  world  meets  their  efibrts  to 
enlighten  it.  So  also,  as  beUevers  in  the  £vine  origin  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  we  kmw  (Mr.  Rogers'  dictum  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding)  that  infidelity  is  the  result  of  something  more  and 
worse  than  ^  mere  lack  of  evidence' — ^that  there  is  voluntary  mental  unfiuth- 
fulness,  moral  perverseness  of  the  most  radical  and  pernicious  kind,  where 
the  Son  of  God  is  denied. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pecuUariy  a  system  of  central  truth.  It  is 
the  constitution  of  that  imiversal  government  in  which  the  principles  of  all 
other  systems,  whetiier  scientific  or  moral,  are  but  by4atc$.  It  relates  to 
the  soul  and  to  eternal  enstence.  It  is  properly  caUed  the  truth,  in  dis- 
tinction from  mere  truth  in  general.  Such  a  system  ought  to  be  investigated 
first  of  all,  and  with  principal  interest  and  perseverance  by  every  rational 
being.  Whoever  has  thus  investigated  it,  luts  found  evidence  enou^  of  its 
truthfulness  and  divinity;  and  to  such  a  person,  the  fact  that  a  man  is  an 
infidel,  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  not  a  central  thinker,  not  a  constitutimud 
patriot — that  he  has  never  turned  his  mind  with  steady,  persevering  gaie, 
toward  the  spiritual,  the  infinite,  the  eternal.  In  other  words,  believers 
know  that  infidelity  is  the  ofipring  and  eridence  of  superficiality.  An  infidd 
teacher  is  a  quack  in  matters  of  infinite  moment ;  of  course  he  is  infinite^ 
niachievons.     M?re  unavoidable  ignorance  is  a  nusfortnne;  but  supecfr 
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oality  and  qnackeiy  are  tmiversally  (Mmdemned  as  voluntary  offisDaetb 
If  we  go  back  of  superfioiality,  we  find  all  its  antecedents  of  a  voluntaiyy 
blamable  nature.  Mental  laziness  is  a  vetr  common  cause  of  superficial 
thinking.  It  is  easier  to  employ  the  mind  about  matters  on  the  surface  of 
existence,  and  give  up  one's  seu  to  impressions  from  things  visible,  than  to 
seek  wisdom  in  the  £ar  depths  of  siuiitual,  central  truth.  Sensuality  is  aa« 
other  cause  of  superficiality.  The  same  inversion  of  right  order  which  leads 
men  to  attend  more  to  the  enjoyments  of  their  bocUes  tlian  of  their  souls, 
disposes  them  also  to  employ  their  thoughts  about  things  physical  ratlier  than 
things  spiritual ;  and  propels  ihem  as  by  centrifugal  force,  evermore  farther 
and  farther  from  the  internal  light  of  the  universe  toward  the  darkness  of 
mere  materialism.  WarlcUiness^  which  is  only  a  wiser  kind  of  sensuality, 
is,  we  may  safely  say,  always  m  some  form  at  the  bottom  of  that  inattention 
and  aversion  to  tlungs  spiritual  and  infinite,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  infi- 
delity. ^  The  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the 
lusts  of  other  things,  entering  in,  choke  the  word/  A  mind  full  of  worldly 
business  of  any  Ipnd  has  no  time,  and  can  have  no  taste  for  the  investigation 
of  central  truth ;  and  the  most  convenient  refuge  for  it,  is  infidelity. 

These  remarks  may  be  applied  to  a  larger  class  than  that  of  avowed  infi" 
dels.  A  lazy-minded,  sensu^,  worldly  '  Christian,'  will  as  certainly  be  su- 
perficial, and  centrifugal  in  his  habits  of  mind,  as  the  open  blasphemer  of 
the  Bible.  He  has  within  him  all  the  essential  elements  of  infidelity,  and  is 
actually  an  infidel  with  reference  to  the  internal  truths  of  the  Bible  ;  tliough 
not  with  reference  to  the  Bible  itself.  We  might  properly  extend  the  meanr 
ing  of  the  word  inficUd  to  all  who  turn  away  from  the  sj'iritual  knowledge  of 
God  and  his  Son;  and  then  divide  them  into  two  classes— the  jiro-Bible  and 
the  anti-Bible  infidels.  The  groundwork  of  character  is  tlie  same  in  both  ; 
vis.,  unfaithfulness  and  superficiality  of  mind,  originatmg  in  lazuiess,  sensu- 
ality and  worldliness. 

The  infidelity  which  has  mfested  abolition  and  other  kindred  reforms,  can 
be  traced  beyond  'mere  lack  of  evidence.'  Though  it  is  apjarcntly  pecu- 
liar, we  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  it  to  tlie  same  gcncrad  causes,  as  in 
other  cases.  If  the  charge  of  laziness  and  sensuality,  as  the  ground  of  su- 
perficiality of  mind,  may  be  denied,  with  reference  to  the  Reformers,  still 
We  affirm  that  they  are  drawn  away  from  central  truth  by  worldliness. — 
Their  worldliness,  it  is  true,  is  of  a  peculiar— we  might  say  of  a  very  sfubli- 
mated  sort.  It  is  not  the  ^  deceitfulness  of  riches,'  nor  the  '  cares  of  this 
World,'  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  expression,  which  chokes  the  word  in  them ; 
but  it  is  ^  ^  lust  of  other  tldngs^  than  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  God. 
The  objects  which  they  have  set  their  hearts  upon,  viz.,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  war,  physical  and  social  refoim,  are  as  trvly  worldly  objects  as 
Wealth  or  political  power.  They  relate  primarily  to  the  bodies  and  temporal 
interests  of  men.  Tlie  fact  that  they  arc  somewhat  nobler  objects  than  those 
which  ordinary  worldlings  seek,  cannot  redeem  them  from  the  charge  we 
bring  against  tiiem.  They  are  not  within  the  circle  of  central,  constitutional 
truth.  They  are  not  the  leading  objects  of  the  Bible.  A  man  may  seek 
<hem  all  without  ever  thinking  of  God,  or  of  bis  Son,  of  the  spiritual  world^ 
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or  of  etenuty.  Moreover  they  are  objects  which,  when  pureiied  in  a  spirit 
of  ultraism,  such  as  abounds  among  modem  reformers,  lead  naturally  and 
almost  necessarily  to  irritating  collisions  with  the  Bible,  resulting  in  gradaal 
abandonment  of  it,  and  finally  in  enmity  against  it.  The  infidelity  or  aenii- 
infidelity  of  modem  reformers,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  article, 
is  the  result  of  lustful  benevoloice,  the  love  of  liberty  as  the  iummum  bomum^ 
and  lack  of  veneration, — not  of  the  ^  mere  lack  of  evidence.' 
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^  4.    THE  HARMONY  OP  MOSES  AND  CHRIST. 

The  most  plausible  of  all  the  usual  allegations  against  the  Bible,  is,  tiiaC 
the  New  Testament  contradicts  the  Old.  The  ultra-benevolent  semi-infidels 
are  fond  of  arraying  the  principles  of  Christ  against  those>  of  Moses.  We 
will  examine  one  of  the  worst  of  the  stumbling  blocks  thus  laid  in  the  way  of 
Bible-believers,  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

Moi*^*  pfiid***'  Ifinen  ntrivr,  nnd  hurt  •  womnn  with  rhild,  no  that  hrr  frnit  drpaii' 
froni  her;  nnd  yel  net  inivrhiorinlloiv ;  hf!  »hali  b«  nurfly  piiiiiMhrd,   •iTonliiig'  ••  iIm 
womaii'n  husliand  nhali  iny  upon  him;  and  he  lahfiti  poy  nn  the  jud^eHd^ter^line.      And 
ifanv  mii«rhierf(>}laiv,  then  tlioii  ahalt  i^ive  life  for  life,  eye  lor  eye,   tooth   for   tcMith. 
hancf  for  hand,  tf»ot  Ibr  loot,  burnini^  for  buminfTy  wound  lor  wound,  stripe  for  stripe.' 
Ezo^Ms  21:  f22-V5. 

Chriftt  »aid — "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  aaid,  An  eye*  for  an  eye,  and  a  toolb 
for  a  tooth  :  but  I  My  nnto  you,  that  ye  re^iHt  not  evil ;  but  whoHoevrr  Nhail  rnnite  thee 
on  thy  rif^ht  rheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  alno.  And  if  anv  man  will  ^ne  thee  at  the 
law.  nnd  tnke  awny  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  eUmk  aUo.^'  Matt.  5:  38-40. 

The  scomer  says  that  in  one  of  these  passages  Jesus  Christ  forbade  what 
Moses  commanded  in  the  otlicr,  and  thei-cb y  proved  his  mfidelity  to  a  portion 
of  the  Bible  and  showed  conclu^vely  that  he  did  not  consider  it  the  word  of 
God.     Lot  as  seo  if  this  is  true. 

1.  The  mere  language  which  Christ  uses  in  substituting  his  rule  for  Moses' 
in  this  case,  indicates  no  condemnation  or  disresjiect  of  Moses'  rule.  For  in 
the  context  immediately  preceding  he  uses  tlie  same  foim  of  speech  in  regard 
to  several  i)recept8  of  the  decalogue : — ^  Ye  have  heard  tliat  it  was  sud  by 
ihem  of  old  time,  Thou  shaltnot  kill,'  &c.  Yer.  21.  *'  Yc  have  heard  that 
it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,'  &c.  Yer.  27. 
No  one  will  argue  agunst  the  righteousness  or  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaie 
precepts  against  murder  and  adultery,  because  Christ  deemed  tliem  insu& 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  and  substituted  other  rules 
in  their  place.  He  supplanted  them,  not  because  they  were  e\il  in  thenh 
selves,  but  because  the  nature  of  his  dispensation  called  for  larger  principlee. 
The  same  may  be  asld  of  his  dealing  with  Exodus  21:  24,  for  aught  that 
appears  in  his  language  to  the  contrary.  , 

2.  Christ  constantly  taught  that  God's  ultimate  reckoiung  with  men  will 
proceed  according  to  Moses'  rule — 'An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth/    Let  us  glance  at  some  of  his  instructioDS  on  tins  point.     ^  llie  Soa 


•TmBa  dutn  ooou  in  tii«  ^nyof Ui  Fhtiur,  iritiii  lui  MWk,  Mil  tf«»  Aii 
rtoU  nwoni  «(*«y  num  oeeordiHff  ta  hu  worka.'  VmO.  16:  ST.  What  ift 
lerfr  meant  by  '  remrfng  erary  nun  imording  to  hii  wortca,'  maj  be  nen 
byeoiiBulting  BochpMngH  as  Matt.  18:  41— 48,  26:  81—46.  The  nk 
tf  jadgment  aeoonUng  to  theee  panuet,.  i»  that  they  iriu  irotk  btD  ■hall  be 
zewB4Bd^iritbdestnieti(»;andthsk]>«|iiininatti>the'nbof  Sbaes.  b 
the  panbletrf'tbe-oraal  oreffitor,  (HMb.  18r  88— 86,>  thr  oreanataneM 
atated  are  theae :  A  long,  on  Uie  enhtialy  of  Ma  acrTut,  fiffgvra  Um  hia 
debt.  The  semiirt,  having  an  aoeotnA  agBtnit  a  fUlow  MFrant  in  omilar 
•ircunutaaces,  wonldnot  fbfpre  hfao,.  bat  oaat  him  inh» priaoo.  He  king, 
being  informed  of  the-&ctr  oaQad  the'  eppriMaof  to-  aswiat,  and  deUraed 
him  to  the  tormenton.  'Bseattmaa.  Chiut  n^a,  'S^Vkmpim  AaBffttg  keam- 
€iUg  Father  do  alBovHto  you,  ifwfnmycnrheai^totgm  Mt  ereiy  ana 
his. brother  their  tnqHwaea  ;*  lAieh  ia  tawnoLu  to  N^r.  they  that  abow  no 
moroy  shall  have  no  mer^,  bn*  shaD  be  dealt  indi  aaooning  to  the  nl^^ 
*Aii  eye  for  an  eye;  and  a  tootiv&r  a  tooth.  BrevW  tita>  leimDO  on  tha 
momit — the  veiy  diaoonise  in  iriiich  tha  Moaaie  rule'  of  wtrflwtioa  ia  dia- 
{daced, — Christ  pointa  Ina  dimples  fbnnrd  te  a.  time- when  tint  nle  ahaU  ba- 
enforced.  '  Witk  what  ^udffmeat  j/e  jvdgei*  ho  »j9,  'y«  akall  be  judged;- 
and  with  what  meatan  yemele,  ifihatl  be  mMtured  to  gou  again.'  Matt. 
7:  2.  This  is  as  strODg  as  U*  he  had  said  in  so  many  worde— -'God  will  reckon^ 
with  you  at  last  by  AEoses'  nlc,  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.* 
It  appears  therefore  that  if  there  i»  any  inherent  mooe  in  the  prinotpla-  of' 
exact  retnbution,  Christ  j»  as  dee^y  impUcated  in  uifr  guilt  «£  ap|n«ving. 
and  promulgating  it  a»  Moses,  and  a  moreover  gu3^  of  fostemng  the  wrong 
upon  God.  Wehave  then,  not  merely  Christ  tntted  against  Moses,  but 
Christ  against  Christ.  We  need  not  gQ  out  of  the  book  of  Matthew — not 
evon  out  of  the-  sermon  on  the  motmt — to  convict  the  Bible  oTself-antagonism, 
if  there  is  any  real  Batagonism  between  Matthew  6:  88 — 40  and  Ezodns  21: 
22—25.     Thisiscarrying  the  matter  too  far;. 

3.  The  simple  truth  idioat  the  matter  isj  that  the  relation  between  Hbaetf 
mlc  and  Christ's,  isjostthe  relation  between  justice  and  mercy,  and  both 
are  good  and  worthy  of  God,  though  they  are  appropriate  to  did^rent  timea 
and  difTerent  circnmstances.  The  rule — 'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  tor 
a  tooth' — ia  the-  rule  of  exact  jnstice.  Common  sense  apjnores  of  it.  It  ia 
the  counterpart  of  the  golden. rule — '  Whatsoever  ye  womd  that  men  sboidd 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  The  selfish  pasdona  of  in^viduala 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  theadmimstration  of  such  a  rule  ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  should  be- borne  in  mind  that  Moses  enacted  it,  not  as  a  principle  of 
private  acdon,  but  as  the  law  to  be  administered  in  courts  of  justice,  '  ae  tAa 
judgf.K  »hall  determine  ;'  and  the  same  rule,  in  different  forms,  governs  aourta 
of  justjcc  in  oil  civilized  lands.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Christ,  if  ho 
had  been  legislating  as  Moses  was,  for  me  afi^rs  of  a  visible  Idngdon,  woulcC 
not  have  made  the  essence  of  Moses'  role  the  baas  of  the  administration  of 
jiistice  between  man  uid  man.  Rather  it  is  certun  that  h»  wouldhave  done 
ao,  unce,  as  we  have  seen,  he  declared  that  rule  to  be-  &e  ultimate  meaaun . 
rfawairda in Qod'g eternal kJDgdom.  Botha KHthis^aeato another mle, 
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for  Kosonfl  irbich  grew  ont  of  the  natnn  of  his  misHion  aa  an  n^tcnt  not  t^ 
jufltice  but  of  mercy.  Prci-ioua  tw  jmlfrmeut  Gixl  inteiixiscB  a  iliR]>on8ation 
of  forbcnmncc  aud  for^vcncss.  Tlie  nilo  of  jimtict!  is  aiwpciidod ;  God 
waves  his  ri^htB,  aiiil  rctiinka  pooJ  for  evil,  so  Imig  as  tlwrc  i»  Iwpc  of  xa^-ing 
men.  Chmt  appeared  in  the  world  as  the  aj^ut  of  tliis  iiiteiUK-diate  dispcu- 
sation,  and  called  on  liis  followers  to  co-o[>crat«  witli  him,  by  enlar^nufi  tlicir 
bearte  beyond  the  rule  of  juatice,  to  tlic  fnhiCM  of  tin;  niciwni-e  of  GmI'b 
BJercy,  who  for  the  prcaent  '  nuiketh  Ins  sun  to  lise  on  tho  t'\il  ami  on  the 
good,  and  sendctli  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.'  In  all  this  there  vaa 
no  condemnation  of  the  rule  of  justice.  It  vas  {icrfcvtly  conciatont  with 
Chiist's  ]xeitioD  to  oflirm  (aa  ho  virtually  diil  afBnn  hy  liii*  rndoi-Hcnicnt  of 
flie  law  and  tiie  prophets  in  Mutt.  5: 17)  tliat  Mones  f^vo  lliat  rule  hy  diviue 
authority,  for  ho  expressly  dcehircd  it  to  be  a  rule  which  (iod  wotdd  even 
yet  enforce  in  its  proper  time.  He  only  tau{;ht  his  dia<nples  that  tlic  rale  of 
Itercy  was  better  for  the  time  then  present— i.  e.,  more  niipro|iriate  to  hii 
•nd  Uioir  mission  of  love.  Both  nilcs  were  ffioA.  Tlic  same  (Jod  nri^ht  use 
both.  Suppose  A  owea  B  a  just  debt,  which  he  is  able  to  jmy.  B  niiiy  ex- 
act the  payment  of  that  debt  in  perfcet  righteousness.  In  tlmt  case  he  acta 
by  the  ride  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand  ho  may  in  pcri'i'L-t  i-i;^1itoousTicM 
fbr^ve  tho  debt.  la  that  case  he  acts  by  theruleof  meri'v.  Under  certain 
mrcumstances  it  mi^t  be  beat  tliat  he  should  exact  p.i\-mcnt,  and  under 
others  that  ho  should  for^ve ;  and  lus  actin;;  by  a  difli-rint  rule  in  different 
eaeea  would  bo  no  infraction  of  his  coiisisteucy  or  uprii^litncss.  Lideed  in 
the  parable  of  the  cruel  debtor  we  havo  a  complete  illusti-jtiou  of  God's  ad- 
muiistration  of  both  rules.  The  king  first  forgives  tlic  stnant  his  debt,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  mercy.  Afterward,  on  finding  him  to  be  unforgi\-ii^ 
toward  his  fellow  servant,  he  delivers  him  to  the  tonncutors  '  till  he  should 
pay  all  that  was  duo  unto  liim.'  Thus  he  enforces  the  ndc  of  justice.  'iSb 
likemae,'  says  Christ,  *  thall  my  heavenly  Father  do  mito  you.'  There  is 
no  iiiconaistency  bctviecn  the  different  proceedings  in  this  case :  and  there  it 
no  more  inconsistency  bct«'cen  the  rule  of  Moses  ood  that  of  Clirist.  God 
eommissioned  Moses  to  institute  a  municipal  law,-  which  contnuicd  the  ele- 
ments, and  was  a  miniature,  of  the  nde  of  eternal  judgment.  He  sent  Cluist 
mto  the  world  to  administer  tlic  fulness  of  liis  intermediate  mci'cy-  Tlic  pre- 
cepts of  both,  in  their  appropriate  times  and  circumstances,  were  entirely 
connstent  with  each  other.  The  allegation  of  Christ's  opymsitiim  to  Kfoses 
In  this  case,  and  indeed  moat  of  the  plausibihties  of  Uuivcn-alisin,  Ifon- 
Rsistwicc,  and  semi-infidelities  in  general,  cmonato  from  that  sliallinnieH 
and  confusion  of  mind,  which  disallows  altogether  tlie  principle  of  divine 
^tice,  and  nusea  an  entire  and  immutable  theory  of  morality  fur  God  u^ 
ttao  OQ  the  solo  foundation  of  divine  mercy.- 


^5.    THE  ULTIMATE  GROUND  OF  FAITH. 

There  arc  several  kinds  of  belief,  which  may  be  distinguished  thus  :— 

1.  There  is  a  belief  of  the  imagiruxtion.  When  a  person  believes  his  owe 
thoii;^lits  without  reference  to  their  agreement  with  external  objects,  his  belief 
IS  iiujigiuative.  The  romance-writer  produces  thoughts  that  Iwive  no  founda- 
tion in  external  facts.  Every  person  lias  the  faculty  of  doing  the  same  thing 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Ordinarily  imaginative  thoughts  are  treated  as 
such,  and  not  believed  to  1>e  true.  But  sometimes  men  suffer  the  distmctioA 
between  imaginative  and  true  thoughts  to  be  confounded  in  their  minds,  and 
come  to  believe  wliatever  they  think,  without  comparing  their  thoughts  with 
objective  realities.  Devoted  novel-readers  not  unfre<iuently  fall  into  this 
coufiL^iou  of  mind ;    an<l  it  is  the  special  distinction  of  insane  persons. 

2.  There  U  a  Iwlief  ^t' testimony  ;  i.  e.,  of  tlioughts  which  are  supposed  to 
»;»rce  with  objective  realities,  because  they  are  confirmed  by  the  report  of 
others.  3.  There  is  a  belief  of  the  reason;  i.  e.,  of  tlioughts  that  are  co?i- 
firmed  by  a  process  of  rejisoning.  4.  There  is  a  belief  of  the  ncnses  ;  \,  e^ 
of  tli(>u;;hts  tliut  ;iro  confinned  l)v  the  im]>rcssions  of  the  senses. 

The  three  hitter  kimLs  of  belief  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
the  opinioiLS  of  sane  persons  in  ordinary  life.  The  two  latter  are  principally 
relied  on  by  those  who  are  coiisidercd  wise  in  their  generation.  The  belief 
of  the  senses  distiTi;!;uishes  Win  j^raatical  wise  man ;  and  the  belief  of  the  reason 
the  phifnHopfural  wise  man.  In  proiX)rtion  as  a  person  leaves  the  guidance 
of  his  senses  and  reas(>n,  and  relies  on  testimony  and  imagination,  he  ap- 
proaches creduloiLS  folly  and  insanity. 

Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  fifth  kind,  which  maybe  called  fmritual  beliefl 
One  spirit  can  present  itself  to  the  percei)tions  of  another  and  communicate 
thoughts  and  persuasioas,  without  the  intervention  of  any  verbal  testimony, 
any  process  of  reasoning  or  any  impression  of  the  senses.  This  Is  proved 
by  the  [»henomcna  of  Mesmerism,  and  is  recognized  as  an  established  truth 
throughout  the  Bible.  When  a  man  believes  thoughts  thus  caused  or  coa- 
finiKMl,  his  belief  is  spiritual. 

This  kind  of  belief  is  liable  to  be  confounded  by  superficial  observers 
with  im{i;;iuative  belief.  It  ascertains  the  truth  of  its  thoughts  by  none  of 
the  processes  ordinarily  used.  It  apjveals  to  no  external  testimony,  no  tnum 
of  argument,  no  sensual  evidence.  To  ordinary  apprehension  its  resources, 
like  tiiose  of  imaginative  belief,  are  wholly  subjective.  Doubtless  too,  in 
many  cases,  pretenders  to  spiritual  belief  have  mistaken  their  imaginations 
for  spiritual  impressions,  and  so  have  been  really  imaginative  believers, 
having  nothing  in  connnon  with  spiritual  believers  but  the  negative  charac- 
teristic of  having  left  the  region  of  sense,  reason,  and  external  testimony. 

But  in  its  essential  nature,  spiritual  belief  is  no  more  allied  to  imaginative 
than  either  of  the  three  kinds  that  are  accepted  by  the  world  as  rational.  It 
most  resembles  belief  of  the  senses  and  testimony.  It  is,  in  fact,  belief  of 
the  mtemal  senses  and  of  testimony  conveyed  not  by  ^rds,  but  by  spiritool 
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imprenoDS.  It  is  not  altogether  sabjectiye.  Its  source  of  evidence  is  firom 
wi&oat  the  drcle  of  its  own  thoughts — as  truly  so  as  verbal  testinuHij.  A 
man  who  believes  sfnritiial  impressions,  is  no  more  properly  chargeable  with 
believing  Us  own  ima^nations  than  one  who  believes  lus  neighbor's  word. 

He  is  liable,  however,  to  be  deceived.  There  are  feOse  spirits,  as  diere 
are  lying  men ;  and  he  who  believes  the  impressions  of  all  sorts  of  spirits, 
win  be  as  miserably  misled  as  he  who  believes  every  report  that  he  hem. 
And  in  the  infimcy  of  spiritualism  there  is  perhaps  more  danger  of  running 
into  this  indiscrinunate  credulity,  than  there  is  in  ordinary  life ;  because  the 
novice  naturally  imaj^es  that  every  impresuon  he  receives  comes  from  God, 
and  his  veneration  bmds  Um  to  believe  without  questioning. 

But  assuming  that  a  spritualirt  has  learned  to  cBscriminate  between  true 
and  fivlse  spirits  as  wisely  as  persons  of  common  sense  discriminate  between 
true  and  fiuse  men,  there  is  no  more  folly  in  his  belief,  founded  on  spiritual 
impressions,  than  tiiere  is  in  ^eirs  foundled  on  verbal  testimony.  And  if  he 
b  m  communication  with  Grod,  the  source  of  all  truth,  his  belief  is  altogether 
more  trustvrorthy  than  even  the  belief  of  the  senses  or  of  reason ;  for  God  is 
less  likely  to  persuade  him  of  falsehood  than  his  own  eyes  or  his  own  intellect. 

This  is  the  nature  of  true  faith.  It  is  not  a  belief  of  ima^nations,  thoagh 
It  may  eamly  be  mistaken  for  that.  It  is  not  a  belief  of  human  report.  It 
is  not  a  belief  of  any  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  not  a  belief  of  the  external 
senses.  It  is  not  an  mdiscriminate  belief  of  spritual  impressions.  But  it  is 
A  belief  of  the  persuasicHis  of  God's  spirit.  The  faith  of  tlie  prophets  in  their 
own  predictions  must  necessarily  have  been  a  confidence  in  divine  impressions. 
So  f^th  in  prayer,  (which  is  a  kind  of  propheimng,)  must  be  an  anticip% 
tive  persuasion  wrought  by  the  spirit  of  God.  So  also  all  hopes  of  salvation 
tiiat  are  authentic  and  sure,  are  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  and  must  be 
caused  and  sustained  by  the  sinritual  power  of  him  who  '  sceth  the  end  from 
Che  be^nning.* 

Now  while  we  recognise  and  duly  value  all  the  lower  evidences  wluch  may 
be  set  in  array  for  tl^  defence  of  jSible-religion  against  infidelity,  it  is  still  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  belief  which  is  caused  by  these  evidences  is  but 
the  precursor  and  anziliar|r  of  spiritual  fiedth.  Here  is  the  advantage  which 
the  true  believer  may  clami  over  all  other  disciples  of  truth.  From  all  the 
sophistries  of '  the  diaputers  of  this  world,'  he  can  appeal  to  the  testimony  <^ 
his  own  internal  perceptions.  While  he  can  say  ^  I  have  seen,  and  therefore 
believe,'  the  infidel  can  only  reply,  ^  I  have  not  seen  and  therefore  believe 
not ;'  and  a  mere  negative  of  this  land  in  one  man's  mouth,  has  properly  no 
force  against  the  positive  knowledge  of  another. — ^We  will  illustrate  the  fore- 
going  portions  by  a  sketch  of  the  grounds,  both  proximate  and  ultimate,  oa 
which  rests  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  Gfod. 

The  evidence  that  there  is  a  God  is  of  two  sorts— i7tr«cf  and  indirect.  It 
is  manifest  that  God  lumself  has  evidence  of  his  own  existence,  independently 
of  any  testimony  of  his  works — ^the  evidence  of  c(micic%imeM.  So  they  who 
stand  in  his  presence  or  are  joined  to  his  spirit,  whether  angels  or  saints^ 
know  his  existence  by  immediate  fereeftion.  This  we  call  direct  evidence. 
On  <jio  other  band iM  whcdo  creation  is  full  oC  the  tokem  of  his  ^invisiU^ 


^wer  ancKjodhead.*  So  that  a  flioa^tfiil  and  honcrt  obwrnr,  k(»«r€ver 
remote  from  his  immediate  presence,  (^d  not  fisdl  to  ittfer  lis  eidstence. 
This  we  tall  indhreet  evidence. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  most  comprehennye  argoment  for  the  esfi* 
istence  of  God,  from  indirM  evidence :  1*  Mere  matter  has  no  power  in 
itself.  All  motion  mnst  be  the  efect,  and  of  conrse  the  evidence  of  life. 
But  all  visible  matter  is  in  motion.  Therefore  aU  ^ble  matter  demonstrates 
the  enstence  of  life.  The  unity  of  that  life  is  proved  by  th6  imityof  allthe 
great  movements  of  matter  "^  and  its  omnipotence  by  their  immenmty. — 
2.  Order  is  not  the  effect  xyf  chance  b^  of  a  blind  wift^  All  orderly  motion 
is  evidence  of  intelligence.  But  all  visible  matter  is  in  orderly  motion. 
Therefore  aU  visible  matter  demonstrates  the  existence  of  intelligence.  The 
immense  extent  and  ingenuitv  of  the  order  of  the  nniverse^  proves  that  Intel- 
Kgence  to  be  omniscience,  o.  All  orderly  motion  tending  to  produce  happi- 
nes8^  is  evidence  of  benevolence^  But  i^  visible  matter  is  in  orderly  motion 
tending  to  produce  happiness.  All  ^sible  matter  therefore  demonstrates 
that  the  intelligent  life  which  moves  it,  is  benevolef^.  Thus  the  universe 
testifies  of  an  invisible  being,  whose  elements  are  infinite  LtFB,  light,  and 
LOVB.     Such  a  being  we  may  safely  worship  as  GOD. 

Arguments  of  this  kind  show  how  much  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
man  might  have  found  by  the  light  of  nature,  had  he  been  an  honest  and 
diligent  obser\'er.  Of  course,  tliey  show  that  all,  even  the  heathen,  are 
under  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  divine  government.  But 
they  by  no  means  indicate  the  process  by  which  men  do  actually  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Human  pervcrseness  has  been  fo\md  proof 
against  the  testimony  of  creation ;  and  all  valuable  knowledge  of  God  liM 
come  by  means  supplied  by  an  economy  of  special  revelation.  That  economy 
employs,  as  its  chief  and  final  power  of  proof,  direct  spiritual  evidence ; 
making  all  indireM  testimony  only  introductory  and  suboniinate. 

The  process  by  which  believers  generally  arrive  at  a  solid  practical  assu- 
rance of  the  existence  of  God,  is  this :  First,  they  hear  of  him  from  their 
parents  and  teachers ;  (and  it  has  been  God's  care  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  provide  this  first  means  of  instruction ;)  thus  their  minds  are  pre- 
occupied with  a  persuasion  of  his  existence.  Then  they  read  the  book  which 
contains  tho  records  of  his  past  manifestations  to  mankind,  and  gives  them 
directions  for  approaching  him.  Finally,  they  follow  those  directions,  and 
ascertain  that  there  is  a  God  by  actual  communion  witii  him.  In  other  words, 
they  first  believe  the  report  of  men  and  books,  so  far  as  to  seek  God ;  and 
when  they  have  found  lum,  they  believe  the  evidence  of  their  own  spiritual 
senses* 

This  method  of  coming  to  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  God,  how- 
ever it  may  be  derided  by  skeptics,  is  by  no  means  irrational.  An  illustra- 
tion will  set  it  in  its  true  light.  Suppose  tiie  case  of  a  man  bom  in  a  remote 
province  of  some  great  empire.  He  ia  a  subject  of  a  king  whom  he  has 
never  seen.  In  order  that  he  may  be  a  good  subject,  he  must  have  a  sure 
belief  in  tiie  existence  of  his  king.  By  what  process  may  he  most  readily 
assure  himself  of  the  truth  which  he  thus  neecb  to  know  7     He  hears  thto 
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testimony  of  common  report ;  he  sees  the  administration  of  goveniment  Bgaaai 
him ;  he  has  a  copy  of  the  statutes  of  the  empire ;  ho  has  conversed  witk 
Bomc  ivho  profess  to  have  seen  the  king.  With  tliese  grounds  of  bolief,  he 
may  surely,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  fair  charge  of  credulity,  inqmre 
his  way  to  the  king's  presence,  and  so  convert  the  persuasion  that  oomes  by 
report  into  the  certainty  that  comes  by  personal  knowledge.  Ever  after- 
ward, his  answer  to  those  who  ask  why  he  believes  in  the  enfltence  of  tlie 
king,  will  be — ^Becau$e  I  have  9een  him.^  So,  to  the  question,  *  Whjr  do 
you  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  ?'  the  spiritual  man  answers — ^  I  dH 
Dclieve  at  first  because  I  heard  reports  of  him,  and  saw  Us  works ;  but  I 
ntyw  believe  heeaune  my  spirit  perceives  Mm? 

By  a  similar  process  the  beuever^s  heart  attains  immovable  confidence  in 
the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  At  first  he  is  persuaded  to  respect  and  read 
it  by  the  testimony  of  men.  Afterward  perhaps  his  understanding  is  satisfied 
by  historical  evidences,  by  the  miracles  and  fulfilments  of  prophecy  which 
attest  its  dignity,  and  by  liis  own  perceptions  of  its  intrinsic  goodness  and 
grandeur.  But  all  these  vouchers,  external  and  internal,  though  sufficient 
to  coudemn  infidelity^  are  but  the  harbingers  of  that  'full  assurance  of  fiuth' 
whicli  rests  on  the  spiritual  testimony  of  God.  The  man  who  assures  him- 
self of  the  existence  of  his  king  by  seeking  his  presence,  will  also  at  the  same 
time  verify,  by  personal  inquiry,  the  authenticity  of  tlie  statute-book  wUck 
bears  the  king's  name.  To  the  question,  *  Why  do  you  believe  the  Bible?* 
tlie  best  of  all  answers  is — ^  Because  God  endorsee  it  in  his  communications 
with  my  heart,  and  in  all  his  discipline  of  me,  owns  it,  as  the  auxiliary  of  hit 
Spirit* 


\  G.    THE  GUIDE  OF  INTERPRETATION. 

ILw^XG  ascertained  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  and  of  course  our 
text-book  of  doctrine,  the  question  now  arises,  Wl^o  shall  be  our  iiuftructor 
in  that  text-iook?  The  Catholic  answers — 'Tfte  Churchy  by  its  traditi&M 
und  the  teacMng  of  its  priests.^  The  Protestant  answers — *  We  need  no  m- 
structor  ;  the  Bible  itself  is  the  only  sufficient  rule  t^'  faith  and  practice? 
But  we  may  reply  to  the  Protestant,  except  it  be  interpreted  it  is  no  rule  at 
all ;  and  interpretation  implies  something  beside  and  above  the  Bible,  vii., 
judgment  or  opinion.  Still  then  we  ask,  Wlio  shall  direct  ourjudgmetdt 
— wlio  shall  govern  our  opinuniin  determining  tJie  meaning  of  the  Bible  f 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  need  an  interpreter  with  the  Bible,  as  truly 
as  the  infant  scholar  needs  a  schoolmaster  ^ith  his  spelling-book.  And  in 
&ct,  Protestants  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Theur  laity  re- 
ceive  their  rule  of  fiedth  and  practice  from  the  clergy ;  the  clergy  in  tmn 
Teceive  it  from  the  schools ;  and  the  schools  receive  it  parUy  firom  tradition, 
and  partly  from  human,  and  even  infidel  learning.     But  even  if  the  fn>> 


flffiipy  fly  HfTBwitwrMffMir"  si. 

tBstant  the<ny  eoold  be  Mixied  ou^  and  private  jndgment  aetaaBy  taike  ther 
][dac6  of  traditioa  aod  human  learning,  it  would  soil  be  trae  that  the  Hble  of 
ilaclf  k  not  the  rule ;  for  then  piivato  judgment  would  be  the  achoolmaster^ 
and  the  Bible  only  iia  tezk<book ;  and  in  this,  aa  inall other  cases,  tiiesduxd- 
master  would  be  above  the  book.. 

Seeing  then  we  must  have  a  guide,  whom  shall  we  choose  ?  We  answer^ 
TBS  HOLY  GHOST.  It  should  1^  prwomed  that  God,  if  he  has  ^ven  the 
world  a  book,  has  also  provided  an  interpreter.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
Mble  itself  plainly  directs  us  to  its  anOior,  the  Smrit  of  truth,  as  the  ultimate 
ffuide  of  faith.  The  great  promise  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  that  ^  aU  shall 
he  taught  of  OodJ  (See  Isa.  54: 18,  Jer.  81:  84.)  And  the  New  Tester 
vent  records  the  fiilfilment  of  this  promise,  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
CRiost  en  the  primitive  Christaan  churdi.  Christ  did  not  rely  even  on  hif  ^ 
own  verbal  instructions  to  his  d]SC9{des,  (thouf^  we  may  presume  they  were 
as'perfect  as  those  of  the  Bcriptures,)  but  referred  them  to  the  Comforter.. 
as  their  ultimate  and  eflbctual  instructor.  (See  John  14:  26,  28.)  Paul 
prayed  that  the  Eidiesians,  whom  he  had  taught  abundantly  by  word  cf 
mouth,  midit  have  *  the  spirit  of  msdom  and  revdaticnJ'  Eph.  1: 17.  John 
thus  describes  the  church  of  the  new  covenant:  ^  Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Boly  OnCy  mid  ye  know  aU  things  ;  I  have  not  written  unto  you  because 
ye  know  not  the  tfUVi^r  •  •  •  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  (jf 
him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you :  but  as  the  same  • 
anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as 
it  hath  taugJit  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him  J*  1  John  2:  20 — 27.  Thus  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself  for  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost  as  tlie 
superior  oracle,  not  contradicting  or  superceding  the  Bible,  but  interpreting 
and  applymg  it. 

For  the  sake  of  developmg  our  views  on  this  point  more  fully,  we  will  here 
present  and  discuss  at  some  length  the  principles  of  the  anti-spiritual  school. 

One  of  the  text4)ook8  at  Andover  is  JEmesti  on  Interpretation,  translated 
firom  the  German  and  published  with  notes  by  Moses  Stuart.  The  conclu-^ 
ding  part  of  the  book  is  a  chapter  from  Keil,  a  German  critic,  ^  on  the  quali- 
fications of  an  interpreter.'  Prof.  Stuart  commends  it  as  a  ^  well  digested 
summary.'  Tliat  our  readers  may  have  a  &ir  view  of  the  German  and 
Andoverian  eqmpments,  we  subjoin  the  substance  of  Keil's  chapter : 

%  1.  He  who  desires  to  understand  and  interpret  the  books  of  the  New  Testatnenti. 
aaust,  first  ofaU,  ocquire  some  hisloric  knowledge  of  the  author  of  each  book ;  of  the 
state  of  things  existino:  when  it  was  written ;  of  the  body  or  collection  of  the  New 
Testament  books ;  of  the  particular  history  of  its  ancient  versions,  editions,  and  part** 
Is  which  it  was  written ;  and  other  things  of  this  nature.  To  this  must  be  added  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  criticism,  in  respect  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testamentr 

^2,  f^tKe  Meeond  kind  qftnewkige,  prepmratory  to  the  und&ntanding  and  inierpretaHam 
4f  Ofl  New  Testament, 

(1)  The  interpreter  muMt  ynderstand  tJU  language  in  which' the  hookt  are  written.  As  the 
dliction  is  not  pure  classic  Greek,  but  the  Hebrew  idiom  here  and  there  intermixed  witb 
elassie  Greek,  and  as  vestifres  of  the  Chalde^,  Syriac,  Rabbinic  and  Latin  language*" 
aecur;  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  interpreter  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with 
fure  Greek,  but  with  its  various  dialects,  specially  the  Alexandrine.  Above  all,  her 
ought  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Rabbinic,  and  Latin  idioms. 

(3)  The  interpreter  nuutposgees  a  knowledge  ijf  the  things  respecting  which  the  book  treats^ 
Time  mre  partly  historicMf  and  partly  doOruiaL     The  explanelUM  of  them  must  br 
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MOfbt,  priiBftrily^  froa  IIm  book*  tbeniMlveo;  and  Mcondarilf,  from  Umm  WfMac»«l 
more  recent  KUlhors.  which  amy  be  sobsidiary  lo  the  attminment  of  tbia  knoivlrdge. 

1 3.  A»to  du  kistorie  mailer  qf  Ikue  books.  U  ia  offrivat  importance  to  tba  inttfrpiwlar 
to  be  well  veraed  in  aacrifd  geot[nphy,  chronolofcy,  civil  hiatory^  and  arcbieolofry  •  i*aur 
to  understand  thoae  tbinga  which  rrftpcot  the  aituation  and  clinMla  of  the  coaBtriaa 
where  the  eventa  referred  lo  h»ppencd  ;  aa  welt  aa  thoae  which  aerve  to  define  thelioMa 
when  they  happened ;  and  alao  the  hiator>*  of  the  nation  amony  whom  they  took  plac«t 
and  of  other  nationa  mentioned  in  Ihiahiatary,  with  their  coaditioni  mannerSg  naa  ea^ 
toroa. 

(1 )  GeogrmhiemrknmeUdgti.  The  geography  of  Palcatine-  and  the  naigfaborinir  enva- 
trie*  ffhotiTd  be  wdl  iinderatood,  aa  also  their  natural  prodoetiona.  To*  this  mosl  bo 
added  a  knowledge  of  many  countrioa  in  Aaia,  and  of  aoaa  in  Europe;  alaa  the  Howan 
empire,  aa  it  then  cxiatcd,  divided  into  pro\-incea. 

(2)  Chromology.  The  interpreter  abould  have  not  only  a  knawfedge  oTteeKnical  chie- 
Botogy,  but  of  the  Roman  mode  ot*^  reckoning  ak  urh  eondUa-,  and  of  the  Greek  Oljoipi* 
ads,  on  which. aufcjceta  be  mav  atudv  aatbora  well  deaervine  of  credit;)  bat  in  reelect 
to  historical  chronology,  ha  ahoukl  know  in  what  order  of  time  the  eventa  related  in  the 
Old  Testament  happened ;  wBen  and  where  the  tirui  Roman  emperora,  tbe  varienekiagB 
and  princea  that  sprung  from  the  houae  of  Herod  the  Greet,  the  Roman  conaule  el  Om 
beginning  of  tbe  empire  of  tbe  Ceeara,  the  Jewiah  high  prieata  (^nd  the  nnmberof  tbeoi) 
in  our  Havior'a  time,  and  the  Roman  magiatratea,  apccially  in  the  provineee  of  Syria 
and  Jodca,  aucceeded  each  other. 

(3)  Hmtonf  e'wU  and  folUkal:  in  regard  lo'theiiiatory  of  eventa  among  tlie  netiona 
mentioned  in  the  aacred  hooka,  and  alao  their  forma  of  government,  it  i^  important  tb» 
the  interpreter  to  make  himself  acquainted,  firat,  with  the  ancient  history  et  the  Jews. 
In  studying  this,  he  is  not  to  confine  himself  merely  to  the  Old  Testament;  he  umat 
slso  conault  the  traditionary  aceounta  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cbriat  and  tiM 
apostles,  h^condly,.  he  muatclad^  the  hiatory  of  the  Jewa  under  the  Heroda,  and  that 
ot  these  princes.    Thirdly,  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews  in   Paleetiney 

'  while  Minler  the  dominion  of  the  Romans;  and  also  of  the  Jewa  living  in  other  cean* 
triea*  Finally,  the  bifli lory  of  the  Roman  emperora  at  that  period,  and  of  the  Womaa 
prefects  over  the  Asiatic  provinces. 

(4)  Manners  and  customs,  I^  regard  to  these,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  antiqiiitica  in 
general  is  necessar}'.  A  considcrahle  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquitiea* 
A  knowledge  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  rites  and  eoatoma  of  the  primitive  churohee;.  betb 
tliofie  which  they  received  from  the  llebrewa,  and  othera  which  were  introdooed  bf 
Christians  themselves. 

^  A,  Dodtrinat  eontuiU  qf  tkt  saartd  books.  That  part  of  Ibe  New  Teatancnt  which  if 
directly  concerned  with  liiith  and  practice,  will  be  rightly  undcratood  when  the  interpie- 
ter  rightly  underatands  what  each  particular  writer  baa  inculcated.  Aa  there  are  maey 
paasages  which  relate  to  the  Jewa;  and  aa  the  writera  of  the  New  Teatameni  andlheir 
■rat  readcra  were  of  Jewish  extraction ;  it  will  be  important, 

(I)  To  know  the  aentimenta  of  the  Jewa  of  that  period,  in  regard  to  religion;  Bfe> 
dally  of  thoae  who  used  the  Hebrew-Greek  dialect,  and  of  the  three  great  aecta  emeeg 
which  the  Jewa  were  divided,  via.,  the  Phariaeea,  Saddueeea,  and  Eaaenea. 

(8)  Theprec^fts  of  the  Christian  reUgion.  What  waa  adopted  Irom  the  Jewish  religisBi 
what  rejected,  and  what  was  added  anew  to  Christianity,  must  be  undcratood  in  order 
to  explain  the  New  Testament  properly.  But  knowledge  of  thia  nature,  that  ia  carfaia, 
can  be  drawn  only  firom  the  aacred  writings  themaelvea. 

(3)  The  doctrines  qf  herUieal  sects.  It  ia  important  to  know  the  opinions  of  early  lieie* 
tics,  because,  it  is  probable,  aome  pnaaagea  of  tbe  New  Testament  have  a  epeetal 
reference  to  them. 

1 5.  In  enumerating  the  qualificationa  of  an  interpreter,  we  muat  not  omit  a  knowledge 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philotophv. 

(1)  Grammar.  Not  only  a  gcDcraf  knowledge  of  its  principles  is  neceaaajy,  bntalee 
a  special  technical  knowledge  of  both  etymology  and  ayntax.  The  interpreter  muat  he 
acquainted  with  the  vnrioua  forma  of  worda,  and  underatand  how  the  aignificatione  ere 
connected  with  the  forma ;  he  must  understand  the  manner  in  which  worda  are  con- 
neeted  in  a  aentence;  the  use  of  the  particlea;  and  alao  of  the  grammatical  figurea,  ee 
tbev  are  called,  auch  aa  ellipsis  and  pleonaam. 

(8)  Rketorie,  A  knowledge  of  thia  ia  neceseary,  not  ao  much  to  judge  of  rhetorieel 
ftgiirea,  aa  to  find  ont  the  meaata^of  them,  or  the  sentiment  they  are  deaigncd  to  ceoTey. 

(3)  A  knowUdre  qf  pkUosopkw,  Not  that  of  aome  particular  achool  or  aect  merely,  hot 
thftt  whieh  pertema  to  the  eirittvation  of  the  mental  pewera,  and  to  nice  paycbologieel 
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Ikinga,  and  what  ia  diallBet;  to  judge  of  the  oonaexioo  of  Iboarht  and  argument  j  and 
finallj-,  toquaJlfy  one  p«npicuoualy  lo  refHVMntlha  opinion!  of  bh  autlior  to  olhera. — 
Great  eautioD  however  ia  neceaury  hera,  ieet  the  ialerpreter  inlrude  open  hia  aulhol 
hi*  oirn  particular  philoaophy. — £ni«Ii,  p.  120-124. 

The  romarkable  thing  about  thia  '  summaiT'  U  ita  endre  omiBUOD  of  all 
^ritiuil  quaUficationB  for  biblical  inteTpretadon.  Every  one  of  Keil'a  requi- 
■itea  are  aa  attainable  by  a  stodioue  infidel  ae  by  a  disciple  of  Chnst.  The 
ieacMngs  of  the  Holy  Ghoeti  and  a  knowledge  a  the  mysteries  of  the  s^t- 
nal  world  hare  no  place  in  his  account. 

It  may  be  said  however,  in  extenuation  of  this  omission,  that  it  was  not 
Kml'g  intention  to  describe  the  waijeeHoe  qualifications  of  ui  intcq)TGter,  but 
«ily  to  enumerate  the  departments  tSohjectivt  knowledge  with  which  a  bibli- 
cal critic  must  be  couTorsant.  If  this  is  true,  the  title  of  tiie  chapter  ia  too 
general.  It  ahoold  hare  been — '  The  eiijective  qualifications  of  an  interpre- 
ter.' And  even  then  there  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  not  mentioning  a 
knowledge  of  the  topogra^diy  and  lustory  of  tiie  spritual  world,  as  equally 
necessary  with  a  fcoow^ge  of  the  topography  and  lustory  of  Palestine,  the 
Roman  empire,  &o.  Ouianography  la  certainly  aa  important  an  element  as 
geography  in  tiie  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

But  we  are  not  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  place  which  the  German  theo- 
logians and  Prof.  Stuart  assign  to  spiritual  wisdom  among  the  qualifications 
of  an  interpreter.  In  the  former  part  of  the  work  to  which  the  above  sum- 
mary is  appended,  we  have  a  delineation  of  the  m^ective  characteristics  of 
a  good  biblical  critic.     We  copy  the  text  without  Ptof.  Stuart's  notes : 

Bt^ianla  of  a  good  inicrprtta.  The  act  of  interpretation  implies  two  things  j  vii.,  a 
rigtil  perceplinn  of  the  meaning  of  wordi,  and  a  proper  explanation  of  that  meaning'. 
Hence  a  good  interpreter  muat  poaiicsa  a  sound  UKdenUmiing,  and  be  skU(fui  in  expiana- 
tioti,  A  immd  laidentaading  ia  exhiliiled  in  two  naya  ;  £t»t,  in  dliceraing  whetlicr  ne 
really  understand  a  panaage  or  not,  nnd,  provided  we  do  not,  in  dinVDVering  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  way  of  rightly  underatandiog  it,  nod  the  grounds  of  those  difficul- 
liesj  secondly,  in  finding  out,  by  a  proper  method  of  ioveatigalion,  the  seme  of  thoaa 
passagvH  which  am  didicull, 

Meaniky  uhieh  d^iatllirj  and  tliar  etaaft  an  ditixtrd.  A  good  degree  of  talent  orcapni^- 
ity  is  rrquiaile  lor  Ibia;  for  men  or  sniiill  capncily  frequently  nascnt  to  things  which 
aecm  [o  be  tniighl,  without  any  good  reanons  Torso  doini^;  nnd  uiten  believe  Ibemnelvea 
to  undersland  what  thry  do  not  undcrslnnd.  To  a  goad  degree  of  Islcnt  miiDt  bo  joined 
M  careful  hnbit  ufdistinguiahin^  ideas  of  Ihings  from  mere  words  or  aoiinda  ;  lor  we 
ought  always  to  inquire,  in  reaped  lo  any  word,  whether  we  hove  a  distinct  perception 
•f  the  thing  or  idea  which  it  is  meant  lo  designate,  and  not  tu  regard  merely  the  aouod 
of  the  word. 

Matnt  of  rsnuem;  Aat  d^attlien.  The  Grat  means  ia  s  junt  nnd  accurate  knoCTledg^o 
of  Isnguakces.  Thu  next,  an  acqusinlancc  with  iJie  principles  of  inlcrpretBtion.  Not 
IhnI  no  one  can  interpret  at  all.  without  a  icitalific  knowledge  of  these  principles;  but 
because  Ibey  nsaial  men  of  moderalE  lalcntH,  and  guide  them  as  il  were  in  the  right 
way,  so  that  they  are  not  IcH  to  depend  on  chance  raUicr  (hen  reason.  Besides,  Ihoy 
are,  in  this  way,  supplied  with  a  common  rule  for  judging  in  euntroverlcd  cases. — 
Finally,  as  in  delecting  dilhculUes,  exercise  and  habit  nro  important,  so  here,  they  are 
of  so  much  consequence  thsC  all  otlier  advantage s  will  b«  of  little  use  without  them. 

EurcutS  and  kabiU  adapted  to  OMrcoms  ihe  d^tcuUict  qf  iMttrprtUHon.     First,  we  should 
attend  the  inslruclions  of  a  good  interpreter;  next,  we  should  rend  those  works  whe 
''  ^nl  knowledge  is  displayed  in  the  best  manner,  and  reflect 

i>ay  we  may  be  led  to  the  imitation  of  them  ;   and  lastly, 

1  interpret  must  be  aasiduoualy  and  constantly  perused. 

i»  •TJaulwk    This  i*  exhibited  by  afpreBaiiig  Uie  MDSe  ofu  author,  either  in 
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trords  of  the  rame  hmTnanre  whieh  um  more  pempirnoiifi  tlifiii  hia,  or  hj  tminlMiV 
into  another  lani;iiiigef  anil  ezplninimr  by  arcumenl  and  illunlralioD.  In  additioa  to  mm 
■reunite  knowlcdipe  of  the  lanmiafTC  which  we  traniilate,  skiU  ta  erpfaimajr  reqvim  tiMii 
we  should  exhibit  purity  or  diction  »  atill  prpiM>rvinir,  no  far  aa  may  be,  the  leaiutes  wf 
the  original,  leat  the  mo«/cof  reaflonin|r"bouId  be  obarurcd,  which,  aonctiniec  dcpead* 
on  tlic/orm  of  the  worda. — Emati,  p.  2-5. 

Here  a;^in  b  no  mentioin  of  spiritual  illaininatiATi,  no  aUurion  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  guide  or  even  the  auxiliary  of  a  sound  niiderstanding.  Grooi 
talents,  good  halnts  of  thouf^ht  and  stahy^  good  human  instructors,  and  good 
modeby  are  required;  but  that  spiritual  discernment  which  cane»  by  personal 
acquaintance  with  God  and  with  the  inner  world,  is  not  hinted  at^  The  sok 
joctive  qualifications  of  an  intcr[»rcter  of  the  Bible,  according  to  Emesd  and 
Stuart,  are  just  those  which  are  re(|uisitc  in  an  interpreter  of  Homer  and 
DIackstone, — nothing  more.  Indeed  HAa  js  djatinctlj  avowed  in  a  sabeequenl 
section  of  the  book.    Emesti  sa^'s: 

The  prine^des  ff  imUrprttatwn  are.  common  te  saned  mnd  ffnfane  writings,  Weanrmr,  IIm 
■oripturea  are  to  he  investigated  by  the  same  rules  as  other  books.  Those  fanaiica, 
thcrefbrs,  are  not  to  bo  regardocT.  who,  dcxtpising  litrmturc  and  the  study  of  the  lan- 
gunges,  refisr  every  thing  merely  to  the  influence  of  the  {Spirit.  Not  that  wp  doiibi  Ihe 
influenec  of  the  Spirit^  or  that  men  truly  pious  and  dpNiniUM  ol*  knowing  the  IreUi,  eiv 
a^ffristed  by  it  in  Ihcir  rcsewrckco,  specially  in  thotie  things  tliat  pertain  to  fcalh  mn4 
practice,  /i.  15. 

In  a  note  on  this.  Prof.  Stuart  savs— 

.  ir  the  scriptures  be  a  rereUuion  to  men,  then  arc  flier  In  bo  read  and  nnderstocNl  by 
men.  If  the  same  laws  of  language  arc  not  observed  in  thia  rerelaUUn,  as  are  eommoe 
to  men,  then  thejr  have  nogoiJe  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  acriptures :  aad  mM 
vUerpreitr  needs  intpiraHon  as  much  as  the  original  writer.  It  follows,  of  course,  thai 
the  scriptures  would  be  no  rerelaiwn  in  themselves;  nor  of  any  ui^e,  except  to  thoae  who 
are  inspiredl  But  anch  a  book  the  scriptures  are  not:  and  nothing  is  more  cvidctnl  thaa 
tliat  '  vhrn  Ood  hag  spokm  to  men,  ht  has  spoken  in  the  language  of  men,  fit  he  has  ^okm 
by  mtn,  and  for  men,'  p.  }^ 

This  is  all  wo  find  in  the  book  on  the  subject  of  divine  influence  m  a  help 
to  un<lerstanding  and  interpreting  tho  scriptures.  Eniesti  piousljf  admits 
tliat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  it  aaaiati 
men  somewl*at  in  their  biblical  researches ;  but  he  evidently  considers  this 
assistance  not  important  enough  to  deserve  a  separate  notice  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  requisites  of  an  inteq)retcr.  Indeed  one  would  judge  that  he 
regarded  it  as  something  so  inexplicable  and  unappreciable,  that  the  science 
of  hermeneutics  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  to  put  men  on  their  guard 
ftgtunst  tliinking  too  highly  of  it«  And  Stuart,  wholly  passing  by  Emeeti'a 
concession  in  favor  of  the  Spirit,  heartily  chimes  in  with  his  assertion  that 
tho  Bible  is  on  a  level  with  other  booksy  and  needs  no  help  from  heaven  fisr 
its  intorpreta^a. 

Wo  arc  not  among  those  *^  {anatics,  who,  despising  literature  and  the  stodv 
of  the  Iwiguages,  refer  every  thing  merely  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
Wo  highly  appreciate  all  the  qualifications,  objective  and  subjective,  which 
are  enumerated  by  Keil  and  Emesti ;  and  we  have  quoted  at  large  their  de- 
lineations of  a  good  interpreter,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  commending  tiiem 
to  our  readers*  attention,  as  useful  suggestions,  so  £Eur  as  they  go.  It  is  as 
true  of  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible  as  of  any  other  professional  man,  that 
tho  more  real  knowledge  of  every  kind  he  has,  the  better.  He  should  by  all 
mean9  avoid  amothering  lus  spiritual  life  under  the  wmox  of  his  learning ;  but 
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Ia  fihoold  certainly  have  at  command  all  the  resources  of  phHoIogy,  arclueol- 
ogy,  fro.  Tet  knowing  as  we  do,  by  the  testimony  of  ihe  Bible  itself,  as  well 
«fl  by  every  other  mode  of  demonstration,  that  divme  illununation  and  spirit- 
'«al  experience  are  by  fiu-  the  most  essential  of  iH  qualifications  for  interpre- 
ting the  word  of  Goa,  we  look  upon  the  disregard  of  these  qualifications,  and 
the  implied  contempt  of  them  which  we  have  noticed  m  the  preceding  extracts 
from  Keil,  Emesti  and  Stuart,  with  that  kind  of  indignation  which  is  due  to 
blasphemy;  and  we  enter  our  protest  before  heaven  and  earth  against  the 
System  ef  hermeaeutics  which  puits  human  learning  in  the  place  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost. 

The  reasoning  on  which  the  anti^piritual  theory  of  hermeneutics  is  based, 
is  brought  to  view  in  Prof.  Stuart's  note — the  last  of  the  above  quotations. 
That  reasoning  may  be  condensed  into  the  following  syllo^sm:  1,  a  reve- 
lation to  men  must  be  intelligible  without  inspiration ;  2,  the  Bible  is  such  a 
revelation ;  8,  therefore  inspiration  is  not  necessary  to  &e  interpretation  of 
die  Bible.  If  the  first  of  tiiese  propositions  is  true,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
a  revelation  from  God  to  men  wluch  can  bo  understood  only  by  the  help  of 
inspiratbn,  is  an  absurdity^  and  was  an  absur£ty  in  Kble-times ;  and  that 
6k)d  never  sent  such  messages,  and  never  inspired  men  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  interpret  lus  messages.  We  take  issue  with  Prof.  Stuart 
en  the  qiieHien  ^  fact  involved  in  these  assumptions.  Our  present  concern 
is  not  with  the  philosophy  of  the  matter.  We  do  not  undertake  now  to  say 
why  and  how  far  the  interpretation  of  the  BiMe  requires  inspiration,  or 
whether  the  reason  of  its  rc(piiring  inspiration  lies  in  the  peculiarity  of  its 
laws  of  language,  or  of  its  suf)ject8.  These  will  1>e  matters  for  after-conside- 
ration. The  (luestion  now  before  us  is  whcthei*  God  has  or  has  not  in  past 
limes  inspired  men  for  tlie  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  interpret  his  verbal 
messages, — whether  the  idea  of  a  secondary  inspiration  employed  to  inter- 
pret primary  revdiations,  is  or  is  not  tm  absurdity.  The  Bible  shall  be  our 
witness. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  discij^cs,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  certainly  sent  upon 
them  especially  for  the  purpose  of  cnnabling  them  to  interpret  the  verbal  in- 
^ructions  which  Christ  gave  them  while  in  the  world.  ^  These  things  have 
I  spoken  unto  you  being  yet  present  with  you  ;  [this  was  the  primary  reve- 
lation ;^  but  the  Comforter,  whicli  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  tiie  Father  will 
send  in  my  nnme,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  imto  }ou  ;'  [this  was  the  secondary 
revelation,  ond  was  indispensable  to  the  efficacy  of  the  primary.]  John  14: 
25,  2&    See  also  16:  1^. 

2.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  full  of  instances  of  revelations  interpreted  by 
inspiration.  Daniel  constantly  looked  to  God,  not  only  for  the  text,  but  for 
the  commentary.  See  Dan.  7:  15,  IG,  8:  16—19,  10:  21. 

3.  The  '  interpretation  of  tongues'  in  the  primitive  church,  which  was  in 
effect -commentary  on  the  efiusions  of  inspiration,  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  1  Cor.  12:  10. 

'  If  it  is  said  that  in  all  these  cases  the  primary  communications  were  not 
^perly  TtQda^ifm%^  since  they  were  not  expected  w  i&tcndod  to  be  iatelli- 
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giblc  till  they  should  be  explained  by  sut)SC(iucnt  communications,  we  repl^f 
it  may  be  found  that  the  Bible  itself,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,  is,  in 
the  same  sense,  not  a  revelation.  The  pontonal  instructions  of  Christ,  the 
smbolical  visions  of  Daniel,  and  tlic  effusions  of  tliose  who  spoke  with 
tongues,  certainly  came  from  Go<l,  and  in  that  sense  were  revelations.  They 
were  scaled  caskets  of  truth,  which  cfaild  only  be  opened  by  him  who  gave 
them.  It  may  be  that  He  who  chose  to  teach  men  in  these  instances  by  the 
double  ;;ift  of  text  and  commentary,  has  chosen  to  teach  men  in  all  genera- 
tions by  the  same  means.  It  may  be  that  there  are  many  caskets  of  tmth 
in  his  written  word  imsealed  to  this  day,  which  none  but  himself  can  open. 
Our  instances  sufficiently  prove  that  interpretation  of  inspired  messages  by 
inspiration,  is  not  an  al)surdity. 

Again,  we  may  reply,  if  a  commimication  which  needs  to  be  expliuned  is 
not  a  revelation,  then  the  substance  of  the  Bible,  even  as  viewed  by  Prof. 
Stuart  and  his  German  colleagues,  is  no  revelation  to  tiie  mass  of  mankind ; 
for  these  critics  insist  that  it  needs  an  immense  amount  of  scientific  explana- 
tion, and  tiiey  reqiure,  as  we  have  seen,  many  and  large  qiuilifications  in  its 
interpreters.  If  God  has  left  it  in  such  a  state  of  obscurity  that  it  needs  the 
commentaries  of  men,  why  may  he  not  have  Icfl  it  also  in  need  of  the  eluci- 
datioTis  of  his  own  Spirit  ?  If  tlie  treasure-house  of  truth  is  to  be  left  locked 
at  all,  surely  God  may  as  well  keep  the  key  hiniself  as  |pve  it  to  the  literati. 

Tlie  sophism  of  Prof.  Stuart*s  argiunent  lies  in  tlio  iiidefiniteness  of  the 
expression — ^  a  revehtion  to  men' — with  which  he  begins  his  syllogism.  *  If 
the  scriptures  (he  says)  be  a  revelation  to  men,  tiien  are  tiiey  to  be  read 
and  imderstood  by  men.'  The  scriptures  are  hideed  a  *  revelation  to  men/ 
but  to  what  kind  of  men  ?  Not  to  all  men.  The  illiterate  cannot  receive 
them  at  all,  except  through  the  mediation  of  translators  ;  and  Prof.  Stuarl 
will  be  the  last  to  admit  that  they  are  to  be  ^  read  and  understood'  fully  by 
any  body  tliat  has  not  tlie  whole  armor  of  philology.  Then  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples they  are  in  themselves,  without  explanation  ab  cxtra^  a  revelation  <»ily 
to  a  small  class  of  men.  "Why  may  we  not  carry  the  principle  a  littie  fiEffther, 
and  say  that  the  scriptures  are  in  the  full  sense  of  tho  word  a  revelation  only 
to  that  class  of  men  who  have  tiic  key  of  inspiration  ?  Prof.  Stuart  gains 
nothing  for  his  position  that  inspiration  is  not  necessair  to  interpretation,  by 
saying  that  the  Bible  is  a  ^  revelation  to  men,'  unless  he  means  that  it  is  a 
revelation  to  uninspired  men.  We  deny  that  this  proposition  without  quali* 
fication  is  true.    To  assume  it,  is  to  beg  the  whole  (juestion. 

A  great  part  of  the  scriptures,  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  was  cer- 
tainly addressed  originally  to  inspired  men.  For  example,  John's  epistles 
were  addressed  to  persons  of  whom  he  said — '  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye  Know  all  tldngs.  •  *  •  The  anointing  which  ye  have  re- 
ceived of  him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you ;  but 
as  tiie  same  anointing  teacheili  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie, 
and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  lum.'  1  John  2:  20,  27  • 
These  believers,  though  laymen,  manifestly  had  that  same  Comforter  wliich 
Christ  promised  to  his  immediate  followers.  They  were  inspired.  So  the 
diurcbes  to  whom  Paul  wrote  were  enriched  with  the  various  gifts  of  tke 
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Bi»rit,  &n(l  abonndctl  in  prophecies,  revelations,  and  all  the  fruits  of  inspn* 
tion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  whole  New  Testament  vas  written  for  th« 
church,  and  not  for  ^e  world ;  and  for  a  church  too  that  wbb  confeeeedly 
filled  with  Bupematurnl  illumination.  What  ri^t  then  has  Prof.  Stuart  to 
assert  roundly  thnt  '  the  scriptures  are  a  revelation  to  men/  meaning  as  hs 
manifestly  does  that  they  are  designed  and  adapted  as  a  whole  to  be  road 
and  understood  by  men  without  spiritual  illumination  T  Are  all  sorts  of  metl 
on  a  level  \dtl\  the  spiritualists  of  the  primitive  church  ?  Bid  the  Holy 
Ghost  ^vc  those  spiritualists  no  advantage  over  the  world,  in  respect  to 
understanding  the  scriptures  addressed  to  them  ?  If  they  had  any  spe<nid 
clain'oyance,  b  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  epistlea  written  to  them  wers 
constnictdd  without  reference  to  that  clurvovance)  and  were  leveled  to  the 
intelligence  of  ordinary  men  ?  If  the  apostles  wroto  apprcpriaUly  for  ia> 
spired  men,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  did,  then  it  is  certain  that  their 
writings  transcend  the  undentandings  of  uninspired  men,  and  require  the  help 
of  inspiration  for  their  interpretation.  It  is  ndiculouB  arrogance  for  mere 
intcllecbialists,  however  expert  in  criticism,  to  pretend  that  they  are  compe> 
tent  to  judge  and  interpret  writings  addressed  and  adapted  to  men  filled  with 
the  Iloiy  Ghost. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Bible  is  not  '  in  itself  a  revelation  to  men.'  It  cannot 
reach  tho  human  mind  at  all  without  help  from  without  itself.  At  the  low 
est,  it  re([uirps  in  those  who  are  to  bo  instructed  by  it,  a  previous  knowledge 
of  letters.  To  men  who  cannot  read,  (and  they  are  probably  a  majority  of 
tiic  hiunan  race,)  it  b  no  revelation. 

'ITic  principle  being  admitted  then  that  it  is  a  revelation  only  to  men  in  ft 
certain  advanced  stage  of  intelligence,  the  question  arises,  What  degree  of 
intelligence  is  iicccssarv  to  a  full  understanding  of  it  ?  Does  it  unfold  aU 
iti  treasures  to  those  wlio  are  merely  able  to  read  ?  Certainly  not.  Many 
of  its  narratives  and  some  of  its  simpler  doctrines  and  precepts  are  doubtlesf 
intelligible  to  this  clas's, — cnongh  to  give  them  an  uitroduction  to  the  school 
of  heavenly  truth.  But  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
learned  men  whose  anti-Rpiritnal  theories  we  are  combating,  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  is  constnictcd  for  a  far  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  that  implied 
in  the  mere  abUlty  to  i-ead.  An  acquaintance  with  its  original  languages, 
with  oriental  life,  with  tiie  laws  of  interpretation,  and  with  the  commentaries 
of  learned  men,  unlocks  vast  stores  of  truth  which  are  inaccessible  to  ordi- 
nary rcailers.  Thus  far  then,  the  apocalyptical  power  of  the  Bible  increases 
09  the  intelligence  nf  its  readers  increase. 

But  the  ecalc  of  possible  human  intelligence  ranges  from  the  mere  ability 
to  rco"!,  to  the  perfect  clairvoyance  of  inspiration.  The  Intelligence  of  the 
literati  is  only  midway  between  these  extremes.  Now  must  we  believe  that 
tJic  apocalyptic  111  power  of  tho  Bible  ceoaes  to  increase,  at  the  highest  point 
of  literary  intelligence?  Are  its  treasures  all  open  to  those  who  have  at 
command  the  apparatiis  of  criticism  ?  Has  it  no  mvsteries  to  disclose  pff* 
euliarly  to  those  who  have  attained  that  higher  intelligence  which  comes  by 
ins[nratlon  ?  Assuredly  God  has  provided  in  his  revelation,  fin*  all  reader! 
their  seasonable  food ;  milk  for  babes,  and  strong  meatformen ;  ample  tbingfi 
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for  the  ignorant ;  sleeper  truths  for  the  IcamcMl ;  and  still  dccpcf  myftteriei 
for  the  inspired.  Tlie  BlMe  is  no  revelation  t<»  those  who  cannot  read ;  it  is 
a  revelation  o{  certain  iutnxluctory  tnitlis  to  those  who  can  only  read  ;  it  ia  a 
revelation  of  much  curions  wisdom  to  those  who  can  read  with  the  help  of 
^umanleamini;;  and  it  Is  a  revelation  of  the  deep  thin;;s  of  XSod  to  those 
who  can  read  with  the  help  of  the  Spirit  of  tmtli.  Tliis  is  the  sense,  and 
Ihc  only  sense  hi  which  the  Bible  is  a  '  revelatioa  to  men,' 

The  supposition  that  it  is  merely  a  revelation  to  nniiispinnl  men,  and  has 
lao  peculiar  disclosures  for  any  cla.'-s  alM»vc  the  literati^  is  utterly  incongruous 
Irith  the  circumstances  of  its  ori;^iK  The  rcjuler  will  recollect  that  Keil 
toys — "  lie  who  desires  to  uRdei*st<md  and  interpret  the  lM)i»k8  of  the  New 
^^estamcnt,  must,  first  ^f  hU^  ac<inii-c  some  historic  knowled«;e  of  the  autlior 
xH  tlie  book,  and  of  the  state  of  tilings  e.\istinj<  when  it  was  written."  We 
IM^cept  the  nUO)  but  \fo  propose  an  ajtplication  of  it  whu*h  tin;  learned  writer 


knowledge'  must  be  acuuired  by  one  who  wishes  to  fonn  a  correct  idea  of  the 
Bible.  The  question  which  stands  '  first  (»f  alP  is  not,  Wliat  kind  of  a  book 
would  Matthew  or  Paul  write  ?  but^  \Miat  kind  of  a  book  would  (rod  dictate  I 
Is  it  to  be  presiuaed  that  the  whole  of  a  revelation,  cmanatuig  from  such  a 
person  as  we  know  God  to  be,  would  be  level  to  the  intelligence  of  mere 
Hterary  amateurs  J  Let  Paul  answer.  '  Wliat  man  (says  he)  knoweth  the 
&ing8  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  thiugi 
of  God  knowetli  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  Go<l.  •  *  *  The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  G(xl,  for  thoy  are  foolishness  unto  hini{ 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  arc  spiritually  discerned*'  Our 
*  historic^  or  even  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  Bible  would  lead 
txs  to  expect  mysteries  in  it  beyond  the  depth  of  uninspired  men« 

Let  us  now  apply  the  second  requii'ement  of  Keil's  rule.  **  lie  wlio  de* 
fiires  to  understand  and  interpret  the  lKX)ks  of  the  New  Testament,  must  ac^ 
quire  some  historic  knowledge  *  •  •  otthG  ^tateqfthifujs  ea-ixfintf  when  theg 
^ere  writttyny  What  then  ^as  the  state  of  tliin;r3  when  the  New  Testa* 
tnent  was  written  ?  We  have  already  suggest?cd  that  the  church  of  God,  to 
wluch  the  New^  Testament  was  addressed,  was  in  the  full  glory  of  the  Pente- 
^costal  baptism — flooded  with  spiritual  illiunination.  And  we  «iver  that  of  aU 
Specifications  concerning  ^  the  state  of  tldngs'  at  that  time,  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant. By  this  fact  we  must  estimate  the  profundity  of  the  New  Teat» 
inent,  and  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  intelligence  necessary  to  its  interpre- 
tation. Yet  wc  are  not  aw^arc  that  this  fact  is  taken  hito  account  at  all  by 
literary  commentators.  It  certahily  cannot  have  any  gn»at  weight  with  those 
>vrho  hold  with  Stuart  that  inspiration  is  not  a  necessary  cpiaHfication  of  an  in* 
terpreter.  Here  we  luive  a  book  which  was  confessedly  dictated  by  God,  and 
lidaressed  to  men  filled  with  the  IIol^  Ghost ;  and  yet  tlie  learned  profesaon 
of  Germany  and  Andover  teach  their  young  thcolognes  to  grapple  with  it,  aa 
tiiough  it  were  merely  written  from  men  to  men !  We  cannot  conceive  of  a 
ttK>re  outrageous  violatioa  of  Keil^s  leadmg  precept. 
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The  Blblo  was  written  by  men  to  men ;  but  this  is  not  tH  tliat  is  trac  of  it. 
This  describes  its  body.  As  to  its  aoul  it  was  a  communication  from  God, 
specially  (though  not  exclusitrely)  addressed  and  adapted  to  an  insfnred 
church.  Jesus  Christ  as  to  his  body  was  bom  of  a  woman,  and  appeared  aa 
a  man  among  men.  But  had  he  no  higher  nature  than  that  which  was  thus 
identified  with  humanity  ?  Would  a  man  be  in  a  fit  position  to  understand 
and  interpret  him,  who  should  recogmze  in  him  notliing  but  the  earthly  part 
of  his  being  ?  The  Bible  as  well  as  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  *  word  of  Gk)d/ 
and  in  an  important  sense  it  is  true^of  the  Bible  as  it  is  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
in  it  human  and  divine  elements  are  blended.  As  Jesus  Christ  by  his  incar- 
nation opened  communication  between  the  Father  and  the  lowest  regions  of 
humanity,  so  the  Biblo,  in  its  scope  of  truth,  extends  from  the  highest  myste> 
ries  of  heaven  to  the  simplest  earthly  truths.  An  interpreter  equipped  only 
with  the  qualifications  proscribed  by  Keil,  Emesti  and  Stuart,  may  bo  able  to 
expound  much  that  belongs  to  the  hvman  element  of  the  Bible  ;  but  one  who 
will  handle  its  divinity^  must  have  higher  qualifications — as  much  higher  as  tlie 
soul  is  above  the  bo^ly ,  or  rather  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God  is  above  the  human 
form  that  was  bom  of  Mary. 

Another  precept  of  Keil  is  that  "  the  interpreter  must  possess  a  hnowledge 
of  thii  things  respecting  which  the  hook  treats.^*  What  are  the  most  impor- 
tant things  of  which  the  Bible  treats  ?  Surely  not  those  with  which  a  man 
may  become  acquainted  by  studWng  philology,  geographv,  chronology,  civil 
history,  and  archieology.  The  fannan  element  of  the  Bible  may  be  illustra- 
ted by  tliese  sciences.  But  the  things  which  chiefly  occupy  that  book  and 
distuigiiish  it  as  a  divine  revelation,  are  of  a  spiritual  nature.  It  treats  of 
supernatural  powers,  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  proi)hetical 
illuminations,  of  regeneration,  of  localities  and  transactions  in  the  spiritual 
world.  A  man  can  be  but  a  very  superficial  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  how- 
ever learned  ho  may  be  in  the  usual  way,  if  he  has  not  an  extensive  and  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  ^ith  these  things.  Suppose  a  professor  of  Mesmerism 
should  write  a  manual  for  a  class  of  pupils  already  initiated  by  his  otvti  per- 
sonal labors  into  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  the  sci- 
ence. Would  any  one  be  fit  to  translate  that  book  from  a  foreign  language, 
and  interpret  it,  without  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  and 
philosophy  of  Mesmerism  ?  However  minutely  he  might  be  versed  in  the 
topography  and  history  of  the  writer's  birth  place,  and  m  the  philology  of  his 
language,  ho  would  still  lack  the  most  important  of  all  (jualifications  of  an  ex- 
positor. But  the  Bible  is  a  manual  dictated  by  Gcjd,  addressed  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  treating  of  spiritual  phenomena.  Tlien  no  man  is 
competent  to  interpret  it,  who  is  not  a  pupil  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  practi- 
cally versed  in  spiritual  science. 

Mental  sympathy  with  the  writers  and  original  readers  of  the  scriptures  is 
an  essential  qualification  of  a  good  intei'j)reter.  Even  the  critics  of  Germa- 
ny and  Andover  insist  tliat  we  must  place  ourselves  back  in  Bible  times,  and 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  exact  position  of  those  who  wrote  and  read  the  origi- 
nal scriptures,  in  order  to  understand  and  expound  them.  But  how  can  an 
unspiritual  man  sympathize  with  the  writers  and  original  readers  of  such  spir- 
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itual  commuiiicatioiui  as,  for  instance,  the  epistles  of  Paul  ?  How  can  an  nn- 
rcgeneratc  man  be  fit  to  cxjioiuid  tlic  discourses  of  Christ  and  John  on  regea- 
cratiou  ?  And  if  re^neratitm  is  necessary  as  a  (|iiulificution  fur  iuterjireting 
fully  tlie  scriptures  relatin;;;  to  regeneration,  tlicn  iusfiiration  is  necessary ; 
for  regeneration  is  the  ciTect  of  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Gho^t,  and  that  is 
iaspiration. 

A  mere  inspection  of  tlie  ratings  of  the  prophets — the  apocalvpso,  for  in- 
stance— ^is  sufficient  to  convhice  any  sober  man  tliut  the  tilings  ^  ith  which  one 
must  be  acquainted,  in  order  to  interpret  them,  are  beyond  the  ken  of  human 
learning.  The  ignorance  and  incredulity  of  the  natural  man  in  regard  to  the 
things  of  the  invisiblo  world,  is  the  manifest  caase  of  the  niLserablc  perjilcxity 
in  which  the  learned  world  is  groping  to  this  day,  aliout  the  very  plainest 
prophecies  in  the  Bible — Uiose  relating  to  the  Second  Comuig  of  Christ. 
And  this  ignorance  and  incredulity  can  be  removed  only  by  inspiration.  Men 
will  never  be  able  to  understand  and  interpret  that  large  porti<^n  of  the  pro- 
phecies which  relates  to  the  inner  mansions  (»f  the  uiiivei-se,  till  they  have 
spiritual  access  to  those  mansions  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  (ihost. 

Nor  does  tlie  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  prophecies,  which  makes  inaji- 
ration  necessary,  lie  wholly  in  the  nature  of  thi:  sufy'ects  treated  of.  The 
Holy  Ghost  has  certainly  taken  the  liberty  of  using  language  in  ways  peculiar 
to  itself.  For  instance,  God  said  by  Mahichi — 'J  mil  send  you  Elijah  At 
prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.'  Now 
who  would  have  ever  dared,  on  the  strength  of  any  ordinary  Law  of  language, 
to  have  applied  this  prediction  to  John  tiiie  Baptist  ?  John  himself  did  not 
so  apply  it.  (John  1:  21.)  But  Christ  saw  and  declared  that  '  this  was  the 
Eli&s  which  was  to  come  V  The  expression  ^Elijah  the  pr(»phf  means  lit- 
erally the  person  who  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  But  John  the 
Baptist  certainly  was  not  that  person.  Shall  we  say  then  that  expression  ifl 
to  be  understood  figuratively — that  the  meaning  is,  '  I  will  send  you  a  pro- 
phet like  Elijah?  The  language  of  the  prediction  is  ioo  simple  and  jxisitive 
to  allow  such  a  construction.  Christ  di<l  not  say  that  Jolin  was  like  Ehjah, 
but  that  he  wa%  Elijah.  (Matt.  11:  14.)  The'  literal  and  the  figurative 
senses  then  are  both  excluded ;  and  these  are  the  only  sea^es  recognized  in 
the  usus  loquendi  of  the  world.  Yet  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  knoit? 
enough  of  spiritual  philosophy  to  perceive  tliat  tlie  Hj>lnt  »>/'  our  prritun  vmy 
he  revealed  in  another^  that  the  prediction  of  Maliiclii  and  the  deelanition  of 
its  fulfilment  by  Christ  were  strictly  true,  not  literallv,  n«»r  lipiratlvoly,  but 
spiritually,  John  the  Baptist  came  'in  tlie  spirit  and  jiower  of  Elijali,' 
(Luke  1:  17,)  i.  e.,  he  was  identical  with  Elijah  nnt  in  i»ei-S4»n  but  in  spirit. 
Elijah  was  manifeste<l,  not  personally,  nor  yet  in  any  figurative  unreal  sense, 
but  as  a  spirit  actuating  the  person  of  John  the  ]]aptist.  This  is  the  oidy 
method  of  reconciling  the  fulfilment  with  the  prediction  witliout  doing  \'io- 
lence ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  method ;  but  it  is  a  mcthoil  tliat  introduces  a 
new  element  into  the  science  of  language.  We  leani  from  it  that  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  uses  words  in  a  sense  that  may  be  called  y/!rifual^  and  is  distinct  from 
the  literal  and  the  figurative  senses.  This  example  is  but  a  sj»eciiuen  of 
extennve  usage  in  the  Bible. 
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The  truth  is  that  the  Kbie  brings  to  new  things  and  relationi  fiv  vlodt 
no  hiunan  hmgaage  was  constructed.  It  must  tlierefore  of  necesn^  use  the 
language  of  men  innew  ways.  Itiswritten  'not  in  words  which  man's  wi.* 
dom  teacheth,  but  in  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  t«acheth.'  Wc  must  hwk 
thereforo  to  the  Giver  of  it,  and  not  to  lexicons  and  laws  of  language,  as  Hm 
ultimate  guide  of  interpretation.  Prof.  Stuart  says — *  If  the  same  laws  of 
language  are  not  observed  in  this  revelatjon  as  are  common  to  men,  then 
tfaej  have  no  guide  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  scriptures.'  He  means 
that  they  have  no  gmdo  in  their  oan  indtpendent  vntdom  ;  frte  he  adds— 
'and  an  interpreter  needs  inepiraHon  as  mach  as  the  ori^nal  writer,'  Thil 
is  just  what  we  insist  upon ;  and  we  see  no  veiy  alarming  consequences  that 
are  to  result  from  it.  What  good  would  come  from  men's  being  mdependent 
of  God  in  respect  to  Qie  understanding  of  his  word,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  per^ 
ceive.  But  we  can  see  t^  there  may  be  a  roiy  great  benefit  in  their  being 
placed  under  a  necesmty  of  seeking  the  help  of  ttio  Holy  Spirit  in  solving  tlie 
interesting  problems  wmch  the  ffible  lays  before  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  tJiink  tbat  the  interpretation 
of  inspired  writings  by  inspration  is  an  absurdity  or  a  foolish  superfluity,  that 
they  themselves,  in  receiving  the  New  Testament  interpretations  of  Old  Tes- 
tament predictions,  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  theii'  views  of  prophecy,  in- 
spired interpretations  of  inspired  writings.  Christ  and  Peter  and  PaiJ  are 
our  leaders  in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophets.  We  are  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  their  gmdance  in  determining  the  sense  of  many  of  the  most  inters 
esting  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  For  instance,  who  would  undertake, 
without  their  assistance,  to  determine  which  of  the  Psalms  are  Messianic? 
But  these  men  were  inspired ;  and  their  interpretations  are  appealed  to  even 
by  the  learned  as  inttpired  interpretationt.  We  may  ask  Prof,  Stuart,  then, 
whether  their  inspiration  was  or  was  not  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  inter- 
pret the  prophecies  which  they  handled  ?  K  it  was,  then  those  prophecies, 
according  to  his  reasoning,  were  '  no  revelations.'  According  to  our  ricw, 
they  were  no  revelation  to  uninapired  men,  and  were  not  designed  to  be. 
And  we  believe  that  this  is  true  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  Bible ; 
and  of  course  that  inspiration  is  now,  as  it  manifestly  was  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament,  an  essential  qualification  of  a  finished  biblical  interpreter. 
Prof.  Stuart  lays  down  the  following  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  ^pea  .* 

"  iril  be  a«kei],  How  far  ara  we  to  conaider  the  Old  Testament  an  hfpUal?  I  shaaM 
■nsnrer  without  any  hesitation  ;  Just  %o  much  ofit  is  lo  be  retrarded  an  typical,  u  tba 
NevrTestamrnt  afGrmsln  be  so:  and  no  >ori.  The  TbcI,  Ihntmiy  Ihiog  or  evenl  under 
(he  Old  IVslameot  di'penBalion  wo*  designed  to  ptt&gan  somelbjn^  under  the  new, 
oaa  be  knoivn  lo  ua  only  by  revelation  ;  and  of  course,  all  that  ia  not  deajgaated  by  d|. 
vine  BUtJiorily  aa  typical,  can  never  be  made  ao,  by  any  aulhorily  leaa  ibao  that  wbieii 
guided  the  nrilera  of  the  acriplurea."  Entetti,  p.  17. 

Now  types  may  be  regarded  as  prophecies  expressed  by  things,  instead  of 
words.  There  is  no  reason  why  typical  prophecies  may  not  be  understood 
and  interpreted  as  ea^y  as  verbid.  Yet  in  regard  to  the  former  Prof. 
Stuart  insists  that  we  must  have  inspired  interpretations,  and  allows  no  av- 
thori^  to  any  other ;  while  in  regaid  to  the  latter,  he  gives  no  place  to 
inqanlion  as  one  of  the  necessary  qnalificttdona  of  an  inteipreter ! 
5 
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The  anti-spiritual  th<K)ry  of  hermcnoutics  ifi  baaed  on  two  fundamental  tf^ 
roro.  The  first  relates  t<)  the  dt'iti*/n  of  the  Bible.  It  is  assiuncd  by  Prafi 
Stuart  that  the  Bible  is  desi;^od  to  be  a  revelation  in  itaetf,  and  in  &et  the 
onlf/  revelation  from  God  to  man.  Wliereas  we  learn  from  tliat  book  itself 
that  God's  principal  medium  of  communication  with  the  church,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tlie  Bible  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
text-l)ook,  dc8i;pied,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  assist  the  ])ersonal  instructioni 
of  the  Paraclete.  Prof.  Stuart  publishes  Emesti's  maimal  of  intorpretatioiif 
and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  his  exegctical  class.  Does  he  mean  thereby  to 
supersede  his  own  lectures  ?  Suppose  liis  pupils  should  say — *'  You  luavo 
ffiven  us  a  maniuil;  we  have  therefore  no  furtlier  need  of  j'our  instructionBj 
if  this  book  needs  to  be  expounded  and  illustrated  by  you,  it  is  no  manual  ai 
all/  Would  he  not  say  to  them^— ^  I  phced  that  book  in  your  hands  merely 
as  an  auxiliary  to  my  lectures.  If  you  are  to  convert  it  into  a  substitute  for 
my  personal  instructions,  and  turn  me  out  of  the  lecture-room,  you  would  do 
better  to  bum  the  book  at  once.'  So,  to  make  the  Bible  a  substitute  for  tho 
teaching  of  the  Si»rit  of  truth,  or  to  account  it  tlie  principle  medium  of 
divine  instruction,  and  the  Spirit  only  secondary,  or  to  use  it  in  any  way 
other  than  as  a  text-book  auxiliary  to  the  personal  instructions  of  God,  is  to 
pervert  it  from  its  true  design,  and  grossly  to  abuse  the  Giver  of  it. 

The  second  error  relates  to  the  normal  condition  qf  man.  It  is  assumed 
by  the  anti-spiritualists  that  men^  properly  so  called,  and  even  Christian  men 
are  not  to  expect  the  direct  teachings  of  the  Spirit.  Inspiration  is  considei^ 
ed  an  anomalous  condition  of  humanity,  restricted  to  a  favored  few  in  ancient 
times,  not  accessible  to  all,  and  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropri- 
ate condition  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  scriptures.  But  to  us  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  state  of  personal  spiritual  commimication  with  God  (which  is  in 
fact  a  state  of  inspiration)  was  the  state  of  Adam  in  Eden,  will  be  the  state 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  and  is  the  state  of  Christians  in  this  worid.  We 
consider  tliis  therefore  as  the  natural,  healthy  condition  of  the  race* — that  for 
which  human  nature  was  designed,  and  with  a  view  to  which  it  was  construe 
ted ;  and  tho  uninspired  state  as  a  diseased  abnormal  condition.  To  us  there^ 
fore  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  Bible— at  least  in  all  its  deeper 
parts*-should  be  adapted  to  men  more  or  less  advanced  in  a  state  of 
mspiration. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  what  we  have  said  that  we  deny  the  ability 
of  uninspired  men  to  interpret  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  its  humanity ;  or  that  we  undervalue  philology  and  other  resources 
of  ordinary  criticism.  We  hold  simply  that  uninspired  men,  with  all  their 
resources,  are  utterly  incompetent  to  interpret  those  parts  of  scripture  which 
are  concerned  with  the  '  deep  things  of  Git)d  ;•  and  that  the  Paraclete,  b^ 
Stead  of  the  church  as  tlie  Papists  hold,  or  the  philologists  as  Protestanto 
bold,  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  biblical  interpretation. 
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*7.    OBJECTIONS  OF  ANTI^PIRmiALISTS. 

It  win  be  objected  agwnst  die  neire  preaented  in  several  preceding  arti- 
cles, that  the  idea  of  open  commnnication  witii  God  as  the  nltunate  groooi 
of  £uth  and  soorce  of  interpretation,  ia  die  very  charter  of  aQ  &naticism. 
To  this  general  charge,  we  may  oppose  Ihe  general  reply,  that  tlie  doctrins 
oftheei^tstenrreof  God,  (which  is  back  of  the  idea  of  commimication  with  ^im) 
b  the  more  radic^  germ  of  all  fanatjcism ;  and  yet  that  doctrine  is  not  ihe 
less  credible  and  wholesome.  Or  we  may  appeal  to  the  nudeniable  fact,  that, 
belief  in  immediate  access  to  God  has  been  honored  by  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles,  as  much  as  it  has  been  disgraced  by  fuiatics  and  impostors. 

Bnt  this  sweeping  objection  often  assumes  more  specific  forms.  We  find 
men  bold  enou^  to  affirm  Uiat  sensible  eommnoicatioQ  with  the  sprit  of  Qod 
b  impoiiihie,  and  of  course  that  all  pretenuons  to  it  are  delusive,  Euid  all  afr 
jarations  after  it  presumptuous.  The  following  extract  from  Coleridge's 
'Aids  to  RsScction  ia  a  specimen  of  the  reaaoning  and  assertion  to  which  m 
refer,  and  on  which  we  wish  to  remark : 

"  Wrre  11  my  fnRic  to  rarm  the  mind  afn  ynan)[  man  deitmiis  fn  anlabliiih  hli  optniona 
and  belipr  nn  nnlid  prindplen,  and  io  the  light  of  diitinct  undrmtBndiiiA',  I  would  Pom- 
■nCDCe  hin  thfoloirirnl  *tiidipR,  or,  at  Imcl,  llie  miiHt  impurlant  purl  of  lliem  rcnpectinf 
IheaijH  which  reliicion  promiiteH  inour  alleniplii  to  rralixe  Ihr  idraa  of  miirnllW,  tij 
briniring  logvlher  all  the  paaaagra  nuatlrred  ihroiig'hniil  the  nritiiigv  of  Swill  bikI  BuU 
ter,  thai  brnr  on  enlhiiiii»in,  spiriliial  nperalion",  and  prFlenaea  Id  the  gitla  of  thp 
tfpirit,  with  the  whole  train  ofnew  liichiH,  raplurert,  eiperienfca,  and  the  lihe.  Forall 
that  the  rivhvat  wil,  in  intimate  union  with  profound  sense  and  sleady  obaervalion,  ran 
•upply  on  Ihese  topics,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Iheae  saliriata  ;  though  uohappilf 
•llnycd  with  much  that  van  only  lend  to  palluts  the  imaKinalion. 

Wilhoul  stopping'  Io  ealimate  Ihe  degree  of  carricatitre  in  the  porlniits  akelched  fajr 
Ibcse  bold  mnslen,  and  wilhoul  altemplin^  Io  delennine  in  how  Riany  of  the  enlhusiaala 
brought  forward  by  Ihem  in  proof  of  the  influence  of  Isise  doctrines,  a  constitulional 
inasnily  thai  would  probalily  have  shown  itself  in  some  oilier  form,  would  be  the  truer 
■olulion,  I  would  direat  my  pupil'a  attention  to  one  feature  common  to  Ihe  whole  grtnip 
— the  pretcnee,  namely,  of  poaseaaing,  or  t  belief  and  expectation  r^roiinded  on  other 
men's  aaauraneea  of  Iheir  poaseaaing,  an  immediate  cHHtdaiinutt,  a  lemitla  ciperientt  ^ 
0»  Spiril,  ia  and  daring  ill  optraliim  on  tAi  loui.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  grant  Uiem  • 
conaciousaeaa  of  the  ([ifls  and  gnicea  infused,  or  an  naaurance  of  the  apirilual  origin  of 
the  samp,  (grounded  on  their  correapondence  to  the  noripture  promises,  and  Iheir  con- 
Ibrmily  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  gJTer.  No  1  they  all  alike,  it  will  be  Ibnnd,  lay  elaiit 
(or  at  least  look  forward)  Io  an  imeard  pere^tian  qf  tht  Spirit,  ami  i^  it*  optraUng. 

Whatever  must  be  misrepresented  in  order  to  he  ridiculed,  lain  fiict  not  ridiculed  { 
but  the  thini;  substituted  for  it.  It  ia  a  aalire  on  aoinathiag  elae,  coupled  w!lh  a  lie  oa 
Ihe  part  of  the  astiriat,  who  knowing,  or  having  Ibe  means  of  knowing  Ibe  truth,  cboae 
to  call  one  thing  by  the  name  of  another.  The  pretensions  to  the  supernatural,  pilloried 
by  Butler,  aent  to  bedlam  by  Swift,  and  (on  Iheir  re-appearance  in  public)  gibbeted  by 
Warbiirlon,  and  anatomixcd  by  Biahop  Ijivinfilun,  one  and  all  have  Ibis  for  lh*ir  esaeB> 
tial  choracler,  that  lAt  Spirit  is  auda  Ou  imtHcdUUt  ohjrct  of  tone  or  itniofinn.  Whether 
the  spiritual  presence  and  agency  are  HUppoted  cognizable  by  indeacribnble  feeling  ar 
unimaginable  viaion  by  some  specific  visual  rueriiy;  whether  seen  or  heard,  or  touched, 
■mrll,  snd  lasted — lor  in  those  vaal  storehousas  of  fanatical  aaserLi>n,  the  volumes  of 
ecoleaiaslioal  hislor^  and  a ulo- biography,  inslances  are  not  wanting  of  ihe  three  laller 
ulrBvoganftea,-~thia  variety  in  Iho  mode  may  render  Ihe  several  pretensions  more  or 
leaa  oflensive  to  the  laate  ;  but  wilh  the  same  abaurdily  for  the  reason,  this  being  dri' 
rived  from  a  eoalradiction  in  terma  common  and  radical  to  them  all  alike,  the  aaaump' 
Hon  of  ■  aomelhiny  eaaantially  auper— a>ii«l,  that  i«  neverlbeleaa  the  ntyect  pTlBsae, 
llwlii.  Dot  atiperMiiatwL"  p.  IIX  ' 
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The  enthiuioflts  alluded  to,  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  a  '  contradictkoi 
in  termf/  ibr  they  cerUiinly  never  use  the  tirm*  ascribed  tn  them  by  Cole- 
ridge. Who  ever  heanl  of  on  enthusiast,  who  first  defined  tlie  ajnrit  as  some- 
thing '  essentially  supersensual,'  and  then  afiinned  that  it  is  an  object  of 
sense  ?  The  dejinition  belong  to  Coleridge,  not  to  the  enthusiasts ;  and  the 
contradiction  is  between  their  doctrine  and  his  definition,  not  between  the 
terms  of  their  doctrine.  Coleridge  assumes,  that  the  spirit  is  'essentially 
snpersensual,'  and  then  nssiunes  that  every  body  wlinits  lus  assumption — tha 
enthuwista  of  whom  ho  is  speaking  among  the  rest — and  so  lays  the  founda^ 
tion  of  his  charge  of  self^iontradiction,  in  a  twofold  asstiinptiun  of  his  own ! 

We  are  not  disposed  to  admit  tliat  the  spirit  is  '  essentially  superecnsual,' 
in  the  sense  which  Coleridge  attaches  to  that  expression.  We  agree  tliat  it 
is  not  cognizable  by  the  five  bodily  senses.  But  tliis  does  not  satisfy  Cole- 
ridge. He  dcikiea  that  the  spirit  ia  imnieiliatcly  cognizable  l>y  any  'tnirard 
perception,'  by  '  consciotisnesa  or  any  sensible  cxperieiK-e,'  by  spiritual '  feel- 
ing or  vision ;'  and  this  is  what  ho  means  by  the  word  »»prr>ieii*val.  lie 
would  have  expressed  himself  more  accurately,  if  he  had  used  some  such  term 
as  tuper-perceptible,  which  excludes  every  mode  of  cogiiiiuuice,  apiritoal  as 
well  as  sensud.  We  object  to  calling  all  possible  modes  of  dii-cct  perception, 
BentutU,  for  that  word  has  commonly  been  used  in  connection  with  the  corpo- 
real senses,  in  contrast  to  the  word  spiritual,  and  so  has  contracted  a  con- 
temptible meaning.  We  believe  that  the  Spirit  is  tuper-BihUiujf,  in  the  prop- 
er meaning  of  that  word,  i.  e.  that  it  ia  ahoee  the  cognizance  of  the  corporeal 
tenses,  but  we  do  not  beUeve  tliat  it  is  mper-perccptibli: 

It  is  certainly  too  much  to  assume  that  the  five  bodily  scns€s  arc  the  only 
nodes  of  direct  perception,  and  call  all  other  supposed  motlos,  '  iiidoscrib^ 
bio'  and  '  unima^nablc,'  as  thou)fli  ^cy  were  clumcrical.  By  wliich  of  the 
fivQ  senses  does  a  man  perceive  his  own  thoughts  ?  He  cei-tainly  neither 
sees,  nor  hears,  nor  touches,  nor  smells,  nor  tastes  tliem,  and  yet  he  per- 
ceives them,  and  that  not  merely  by  their  effects,  bnt  directly.  In  fact,  the 
mode  of  perception  by  which  a  man  takes  cognizance  ol'  his  own  thouj^ta, 
or  which  is  the  some  thing,  of  his  own  spirit,  is  the  most  direct  cnncci\'abie ; 
for  whercofi  in  all  external  perception  tlio  perceiving  power  nets  tlirou^ 
material  organs,  which  are  to  It  as  the  telescope  to  tlie  eye,  in  reflection  or 
consciousness,  the  perceiving  power  acts  without  any  intervening  organ ;  the 
man  perceives  his  own  thoughts,  or  his  own  spirit,  as  it  were,  witli  the  noJccd 
eye.  If  it  is  admitted  (as  we  suppose  it  Is)  that  the  five  senses  are  only 
five  modes  by  which  tme  pfriviviuif  potoer,  called  Jhe  mind  or  spirit,  takes 
eogiuzance  of  the  outward  world.  Is  it  reasonable  to  auppcise  tliat  that  one 
perceli'ing  power  has  no  '  visual  energy'  in  its  naked  independent  state,  and 
with  relation  to  objects  in  Immediate  contact  with,  and  homogeneous  to  itself  f 
As  well  might  we  say,  that  a  man  in  a  room  with  five  windows,  has  no  visual 
power  but  that  which  he  employe  m  looking  abroad.  Wh^was.  in  fact,  lus 
perception  of  thln^  within  tiio  room  is  more  direct  and  naked,  than  any 
possible  perception  of  things  outside  the  windows.  Su  it  is  when  spirit  looks 
on  spirit. 

g  is  admitted  lo  be  tbe  vciy  hi^iost  kind  of  evidence  ;   man 
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Bture  than  tliat  of  the  isues;  ud  conBcaooBBen  is  notinng  bot  aelfpercep- 
tion,  i.  e.  sjnnt  lookmg  at  sprit.  Than  is  nothing  in  th«  natnre  of  things 
m  &r  as  Te  can  judge  abrtnctlf ,  which  diould  mohide  a  nun's  sinrit  froas 
perceiving  aay  ooier  ^nrit  as  well  as  his  own.  If  a  man  can  p^oMTO  hy 
direct  fleasaticn,  his  own  thoughts,  (as  he  does  in  memot^,)  why  may  we  nob 
suppose,  that  nnder  &ToraUe  drennstaaces,  hy  a  ^peat  uusrease  of  spiiitanl 
energy,  or  by  spetnal  mtimacT  of  sinritoal  feUowahip,  he  nd^t  in  the  iSBW 
way  perceive  the  ttun^^ts  of  o&en?  Qliere  is  abondant  evidence  ttiat  thia 
aoto^y  takes  pUee  m  the  case  of  the  solgeotB  of  ammal  magneliBm.  It  ia 
said  of  Jesna  tLat  he  *perenved  the  thoitghtf  of  the  peojde  annmd  him ; 
and  the  power  of  *^<xrmng  tpiriti^  was  one  of  the  gifts  td  the  primitire 
diurch.  Simits  in  general,  then,  are  not  mtperpereepd&U ;  and  we  have 
no  roason  to  believe  that  the  Sprit  of  Ood  is  an  exceiMon  to  tlus  prinnjde. 
The  metaphysical  argoment  on  this  sabjeot,  so  &r  as  tt  goes,  would  lead  na  to 
presmne  that  men  in  a  smtable  state  of  spirituality,  may  percuve  the  8prifc 
of  God,  even  more  seonbly  and  nahedly  thm  any  material  object. 

We  will  now  appeid  more  direc^  to  the  Bible  for  evidenee  on  the  p<nnt 
m  question.  And  in  the  first  place,  we  would  aA  those  iriio,  like  Locke  and 
Coleridge,  etiU  muntun  the  sensoal  maxim  of  the  heathen  loooian — m&il  m 
intellectu  quod  runt  print  in  aeiua,  [nothing  was  ever  in  the  mtellect,  whuk 
was  not  firet  in  the  aenae,  i.  e.  in  the  corporeal  senses,]  by  which  of  the  five 
senses  men  perceived  those  spiritual  things,  which  were  muiifested  in  the 
visions  which  abound  in  tho  records  of  scripture  ?  For  instance,  when  Paul 
was  caught  up  to  the  tliird  heaven,  and  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  the  botig 
or  out,  which  of  hl^  corporeal  senses  perceived  the  things  vfhich  he  reports 
himscll'  to  have  seen  and  heard  ?  or  are  we  to  believe  that  his  report  is  a 
mutkos  or  fable,  and  that  he  actually  perceived  nothing  but  the  phantoms 
of  his  imagination,  which  ori^nally  entered  his  mind  by  his  corporeal  senses  ? 
In  a  word,  are  angels,  disembodied  aouls,  and  all  celestial  things,  as  well  as 
tlie  Spirit,  supersraswd  in  the  sense  of  super-percept^le  f  K  they  uv  per- 
ceptible, and  yet  not  by  the  corporeal  senses,  is  it  not  certun  that  man  is 
capable  of  an  *  inward  visiuU  energy^  adapted  to  the  perception  of  spritual 
substances  'i 

AgaJn,  if  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  cognizable  only  by  ^6  '  gifls 
and  graces  infused'  by  it,  how  shall  we  explmn  the  process  of  intpirationt 
AVbeu  the  '  word  of  tbe  Lord'  cune  to  the  prophets,  it  was  cert^unly  the 
'immediate  object'  of  a  sense  of  some  kind.  So  when  'the  Spirit  bade* 
Peter  go  to  Cornelius,  (Acts  10;  19,)  who  can  doubt  that  he  heard  m  some 
way,  the  words  which  are  reported  ?  The  sound  as  of  a  mighty  rushing 
wind,  which  came  from  heaven  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  certcunly  pro- 
duced by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  certunly  was  aa  object  of  sensation. 

The  Spirit  is  repr^ented  in  scripture,  as  a  life  ^ven  to  men,  and  by  their 
fiuth  received  into  th^r  life.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  soul  ^ould  receive 
life  and  not  feel  it,  or  perceive  it  in  any  way  but  by  its  objective  results  ? 
External  observers  may  indeed  know  its  presence  only  by  its  fruits :  but 
shall  we  bcheve  that  the  soul  itself,  in  naked  umon  with  the  vital  energy  of 
God,  has  no  way  of  percdnDg  tbe  presence  of  that  eneigy  bat  hy  obaerr*- 
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tkm  of  its  eflfectSy  and  by  inference  ?  The  following  language  evidently  rep- 
resents the  presence  of  God  by  his  Sprit  in  the  8oul|  as  a  matter  of  direct 
perception : — 

^^  I  will  pray  the  Faiiher,  and  he  shall  ^ve  yon  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  yon  forever ;  even  the  Spirit  oi  truth,  whom  the  world  can 
not  receive,  beciuise  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him :  but  ye  know  him ; 
for  he  dweUeth  with  yoa,  and  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you  com> 
finrtless :  I  will  come  to  you.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no 
more ;  but  ye  »ee  me;  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.  At  that  day  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  He  that 
hath  my  commandmonts,  and  keopeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he 
that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father ;  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will 
manifefit  myself  to  him.  Judas  saith  unto  him,  (not  Iscariot,)  Lord,  how 
is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  timclf  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  worid  ?  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words :  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him."  John  14:  16—23. 

^  He  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit,'  i.  e.,  one  spirit  with  the 
Lord,  as  tliey  that  are  married  are  one.  (See  1  Cor.  6:  17,  and  context.^ 
This  being  true,  if  a  Christian  can  feel  his  own  spirit,  he  can  feel  the  Spint 
of  the  Lord ;  for  they  twain  are  one.  Thus  consciousness  itself,  the  most 
direct  mode  of  perception  possible,  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Spirit  of 
God.  In  fact  the  fwth  of  salvation  is  not  our  o^ti,  but  *  the  faith  of  tie 
Son  of  Ghd,^  and  yet  we  feel  it.  How  ?  Most  clearly  by  unity  with  his 
Spirit,  and  by  fellowship  with  his  consciousness.  In  the  same  way  also,  ^the 
Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit^  that  we  are  the  children  of  Grod.* 

But  the  Spirit  of  Gixl  works  not  only  in  the  soul,  but  in  the  bodif.  By  the 
Spirit  Jesus  hesled  leases,  cast  out  devils,  raised  the  dead,  &c.  Is  it 
probable  that  an  agent  that  wrought  such  mighty  visible  effects,  was  itself 
altogether  imperceptible  ?  When  ^  Jesus  perceived  that  virtue  was  gows 
out  of  Jum*  we  doubt  not  that  the  woman  perceived  that  the  same  virtue 
had  entered  into  her  blood.  It  is  said  ^  the  fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried 
.up ;  and  she  felt  in  her  body  that  she  was  healed  of  that  plague.'  *  If  the 
.Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwell  in  you,  ho  that  nused 
•up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies^  by  his  S[niit 
lihat  dwelleth  in  you.'  Rom.  8:  11.  Can  the  body  be  quickened,  without 
.feeling  that  which  quickens  it  V 

We  see  that  according  to  Coleridge's  test,  the  Bible  itself  is  a  *  vast  stor^ 
"house  of  &natical  assertion ;'  and  its  ^  pretensions  to  the  supernatural,'  are 
4>f  the  same  sort  with  those  which  were  ^  pilloried  by  Butler,  sent  to  bedlam 
9>y  Swift)  gibbeted  by  Warburton,  and  anatomized  by  Bishop  Ijavington/ 
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itive  churchy  ma  one  iriUeh  placed  man  in  direot  conmuBiiealm  (MU 
STot  *  nmt  can  be  finmd  among  aU  nhdae  DmM  aie  emwUed  ea  tiiainqpiawl 
xeoord— froB)  Abel  to  the  laat  of  tibe  yatica  whom  biogiaphy  doca  mK 
aafor  atrongly  of  ihat  marfdouaiMaB  irhidi  necawarily  iraita  imoii  tiia  ofii^ 
mamfesia&Mtia  of  DMni^.  Draama,  viaiona,  ondea,  aageBo  mtotiom^. 
oanvenalioiia  irilii  God,  mapifationay  infowna  of  aiipeilniiiia&  power,  Jte^ 
an  prafuaely  aeattaied  flmrai^  flv  Uatary  of  Jndaiauu  And  y%i  ilia  {^oi^ 
of  ^ew  Testament  Ghriatiaailj  aaiw  ezoeeda  that  of  the  precedmff  daqpaan* 
aatkm,  in  reyet  to  all  tbeae  and  laaiy  oflwr  maniftatotiwia  of  Qocra  pvea% 
ence,  aa  aon^t  eioaeda  atavJ^e^*  *« 

*  Phrenologi«to  iMim  manreloiwiiew  to  btt  'crednHty    diapodtlon  to  believo  what  iT 
not  proired.  or  wkot  aro  eoiMUorad  oopaiMitiBBl  wiMMhtittnin  *   (FmoUr  ♦  SMhrnmif 
p.  141.)    SpurdwinMijroUio  'fttendeMr  to  Wlioro  io  iMpirationo,  preoeotlBoat^. 
phaqtoms/  Slc.    ComM  aayt  the  organ  of  marreloutDeaa  'ia  aoifbrmly  laiwe  in  lanat- 
Ica.    It  prodoaiinatea  in  the  Rer.  Edward  Irrlng,  and  in  all  bla  Ibllowem  whom  I  have 
aoen.'  (CamMi  Phrmohgy,  p.  79.)    By  the  marveloiiaoeaa  of  the  Bible,  we  mean  that 
efaaracteri«tlc  of  the  Bible  which  requiree  'marrelouaneaa'  in  thoae  who  receive  iL   The 
following  atatistica  giro  the  reault  of  a  running  examination  of  the  whole  Bible  with, 
nfereoee  to  thia  point : 

lUBTBLODS  XTSim  RBCOBDKD  UT  TBS  BDUI. 

Supcmatoral  omena,        •  -  •        14 

Signiticaot  dreams,  .  .  .  •  23 

Appearancea  of  angela  and  other  anpematoral  beingO|  •  'at 

Supernatural  viaiona,  -  •  •  •  08 

Miracles  specifically  mentioned,  (not  including  the   vast  number  alluded  to  in 

Matt.  8:  16,  and  like  pasaagea,)  ...      17g 

loapired  propbeciea,  roTelatioBa,  and  other  direot  commooioatioua  from  the  Lord,      44t; 

Toiai,  Tra" 

The  Itema  here  enumerated,  by  no  meana  embrace  all  the  matter  in  the  Bible  thai 
might  be  classed  under  the  head  ofmarvelouanesa.    Special  providencea,  rellgiooa  ej|«^ 
tfrciaea  like  those  deaeribed  in  many  of  the  paalma,  and  in  short  everv  recognition  of  tli« 
presence  and  direct  agency  of  God  or  anv  other  inviaible  being,  might  be  placed  in  ths^ 
name  category.    But  the  atatistiea  already  given  are  auffieient  ibr  our  purpose.    It  i» 
manifeat  that  marrelonaoeas  ia  a  very  prominent  eharaetcristie  of  the  Bible;  and  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine,  may  aee  that  it  perradea  every  part,  we  might, 
almost  say,  every  page  of  the  book.    It  is  not  confined  to  thoae  portions  which   wera*. 
written  in  the  earlier  and  darker  agea  of  Judaism.      Modem  philoaopby  teachea  that 
aupematural  wondera  diminiah,  aa  light  increaaea.    But  we  find  the  contrary  of  thi» 
true  of  the  Bible.    The  character  and  hiatory  of  Jeaua  Christ  is  surroouded  with  mora^ 
of  the  materiala  of  marvelonaneaa,  than  that  of  Moaea  and  the  propheta.     The  naW 
diapenaation  which  be  iittroduced,  with  all  ita  inereaae  of  light,  waa  accompanied  b^- 
dreams,  visions,  appearancea  of  angela,  miracles,  revelationa  and  wondera  of  everf 
kind,  in  greater  abundance  than  ever  waa  known  before.    The  New  Testament  begiav 
with  the  record  of  the  aupematural  conception  of  Jeaua  Chriat,  and  enda  with  a  gorge o— 
vision  of  the  spiritual  world. 

Thus  it  ia  manifest  that  the  Bible  ia  fitted  to  feed  and  perpatnate  what  the  aagea  af 
theae  philosophical  timea  call/oaaXictfin.    A  book,  filled  with  excellent  atoriea  of  speeial 
providencea,  miraeuloua  deliveraneea,  angelic  viaiona,  apiritual  ecataaiea,  &e.  &c.,«« 
and  especially  a  book  which  is  to  implicitly  credited  aa  the  Bible— cannot  be  geoarall]r 
fftad  without  begetting  io  many  minoathe  unafB  of  ita  own  apirit     Snail  bma  or  Swe* 
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The  main  difference  between  the  two  dispensationB,  was  this :  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  character  of  the  introductory  dispensation,  God  nurni* 
fested  himself  to  the  Jewish  saints  in  an  external  manner ;  i.  e.,  by  viaons, 
vocal  oracles,  angels,  or  at  the  most  by  those  external  influences  of  the 
Spirit  which  afiect,  as  it  were,  only  the  outer  surface  of  the  soul,  as  in  the 
case  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Whereas  he  manifested  lumself  to  Christian 
believers  in  the  deep  sanctuary  of  their  hearts,  making  them  radically  new 
creatures,  taking  away  their  sins,  and  giving  them  full  and  permanent  fel- 
lowship with  his  own  vitality.  The  inSffelling  of  God  was  a  mystery  which 
was  ^  hid  from  the  ages  and  generations'  of  Judaism,  but  was  manifested  to 
the  primitive  church.  There  was  also  this  further  difference.  God  manifes- 
ted himself,  even  externally,  only  to  a  few  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
Whereas  the  promise  of  Christianitv  was,  ^  I  will  pour  out  my  sprit  upon 
all  fle$h :  ana  jrour  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  andyour  young 
men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  oreams.'  This  promise 
was  fulfilled.  The  special  manifestations  which  had  before  been  confined  to 
a  few  individuals  in  every  age,  were  ^ven,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  uid 
afterwards,  to  the  whole  church  of  God. 

Qlese  differences,  however,  do  not  destroy  the  identity  of  faith  under  the 
two  dispensations.  The  reli^on  of  both — i.  e.  the  reli^on  of  the  whole  BiUe 
— was  oased  on  immediate  communication  with  God.  The  later  manifesta- 
tions  were  more  complete,  spiritual  and  universal,  and  of  course  produced 
greater  changes  of  character,  than  the  earUer ;  but  the  fiuth  which  invited 
and  apprehended  those  manifestations,  was  the  same  in  all  ages.  Hence 
Paul,  m  the  11th  of  Hebrews,  traces  the  history  of  one  and  the  same  faith, 
by  a  continuous  line,  from  the  begiiming  of  the  world  till  the  advent  of  pe^ 
fection  by  Christianity.  The  generic  element  in  all  the  instances  of  fidth 
wluch  he  adduces — and  in  the  faith  of  Christianity  as  well  as  Judaism, — is  an 
wprehension  of,  and  confidence  in  the  li>'ing  Grod,  as  actually  present,  man- 
i^ting  himself  by  signs  and  wonders,  communicating  superhuman  wisdom 
and  power,  overruling,  for  the  believer's  comfort  and  protection,  the  powen 
of  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds. 

We  must  distinctiy  mark  the  difference  between  this  faith,  and  sevend 
counterfeits  which  have  been  extensively  substituted  for  it. 

1.  Many  talk  about  ^  contending  eamestiy  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,'  as  though  this  were  to  be  referred  to  theological  controverts^ 
and  as  though  the  faith  of  the  saints  were  belief  in  a  mere  scheme  of  doo- 
trine.    But  was  it  by  belief  in  an  orthodox  creed  that  the  saints  ^  stopped  the 

denborir  and  Irving,  boweTer  lalse  and  pernicious  may  have  been  their  views  ia  other 
respects,  were  certainly  more  nearly  in  spiritual  concord  with  the  Bible,  in  respect  Is 
marvelousness,  than  the  philosophers  and  theologians  who  deride  them.  And  while 
marveloufineM  remains  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  the  Bible  is  allowed  to  feed  it,  w« 
may  assuredly  look  for  the  appearance  of  such  'fanatics*  adinfinititm.  Those  eonsenr- 
ators  therefore,  of  the  public  morals,  whose  business  it  is  to  put  down  *  pestilent 
heresies,'  must  either  return  to  the  policy  of  Popery,  and  forbid  the  readiogof  f  he  Bible 
by  anv  but  the  clergy,  (and  even  then  some  eUHad  enthusiast  like  Luther  will  breaic 
Ibrth,)  or  they  must  give  up  their  business,  and  seek  the  welfiire  of  mankind  by  «»• 
deavoring  to  tnHgkim  end  f*aify  the  fanaUcel  propeneitles,  which  they  can  neither 
emether  ner  coBtroL 
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mouths  of  lions,  midiiolied  the  violenoe  of  fire,  eeoaped  the  ed^  of  the 
ewordy  out  of  weakneaa  were  made  strong  V  Nothing  oaa  be  riuner  than 
that  ^  the  fiuth  once  delivered  to  the  saints/  as  ez^np&fied  by  Fanl  in  the 
11th  of  Hebrews,  was  directed,  not  toward  doctrines,  but  toward  the  living 
Qod. 

2.  Philosoidiers  and  poets  have  an  a])prehenfflon  of  God  as  manifested  in 
the  *  the  toarki  qf  naturej  which  they  <»11  fiedth.  But  thisimidiee  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  God.  Believers  of  this  kind  sustain  no  nearer  relation 
to  God  than  one  man  would  to  another,  in  case  the  parties  had  never  seen 
each  other,  or  had  any  communication — but  <Hdy  had  seen  each  other's  pro- 
ductions. Whereas  iSbe  fieiith  exhibited  in  &e  Bible,  manifestly  introduced 
the  saints  to  personal  fellowship  with  God,  so  that  they  walked  with  him,  con- 
versed ^th  lum,  received  messages  and  messengers  nom  him,  and  lived  un> 
der  his  immediate  protection  and  superintendence. 

8.  The  fiuth  of  many  reUgunis  persons  eonsLsts  in  recdving  the  Bible  as  th^ 
word  of  (rod.  They  apprehend  God  as  revealed  through  the  ecriptures.-^ 
This  kind  of  fiuth  is  like  that  last  mentioned — only  the  believer  in  this  case 
has  not  merely  seen  the  works  of  the  unknown  being,  but  has  received  a  letter 
from  him,  wMch  he  reveres  and  believes.  The  letter  however  is  not  address- 
ed to  him  individually,  but  is  a  circular  sent  ^  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.' 
So  that  there  is  still  no  personal  acquaintance. 

4.  Another  class  of  religionists,  a  littie  in  advance  of  the  former,  by  syste- 
matizing  the  legal  developments  of  the  Bible,  build  up  in  their  min^s  what 
they  call  a  moral  government^  and  place  God  at  the  head  of  it  as  king  over 
moral  beings.  Their  faith  apprehends  God  in  his  official  capacity.  The  re- 
lation between  him  and  them  is  that  of  king  and  subject.  Their  king,  like 
the  kings  of  this  world,  is  high  and  lifled  up,  far  above  his  common  subjects, 
distant  and  reserved.  They  see  him  only  through  his  laws  and  state  trans- 
actions. In  all  this  there  is  no  personal  acquaintance,  no  vital  union.  God 
thus  apprehended,  is  not  in  the  believer,  rding  by  spiritual  power,  but  over 
him'  ruling  by  written  laws.  This  is  not  ^  tiie  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.' 

5.  Many  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  others,  go  so  far  as  to  admit 
certain  mea^surcs  of  God's  pergonal  influence.  They  conceive  of  him  not  on- 
ly as  manifested  through  his  works,  his  word,  and  his  moral  government,  but 
as  operating  by  his  spirit  on  the  mind.  But  they  are  careful  to  disclaim  any 
thing  like  revelation,  inspiration,  and  supernatural  power.  They  regard  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  as  only  imperceptible  auxiliaries  to  the  truth,  influ- 
ences which  never  manifest  themselves  directiy  to  the  consciousness,  or  in 
any  other  way ;  and  which  never  would  be  recognized  at  all,  if  the  Bible  did 
not  testify  of  their  existence.  This  is  the  worst  coimterfeit  of  all ;  for  while 
it  appropriates  to  itself  much  of  the  language  of  the  ancient  saints,  and  so 
makes  itself  the  most  respectable  substitute  for  Bible  foith,  it  as  effectually 
excludes  the  living  God  from  his  proper  place  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  church, 
as  any  of  the  grosser  forms  of  unbelief.  It  is  this  kind  of  faith  which,  while 
pretending  to  honor  the  spiritual  power  of  God  as  the  chief  agent  of  salvation, 
yet  dares  not  trust  it,  but  tiirusts  the  law  into  its  place  as  the  great  presiding 
influence ;   and  makes  the  Sprit  its  secondary  adjunct.    It  is  this  land  ^ 
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faith  which  daubs  over  the  apostasy  of  Christendom  from  the  standard  of  t&e 
priimtire  saints,  by  teaching  that  'the  a;^  of  miracles  is  past' — an  assnmptioDf 
or  rather  a  presumptuous  falsehood,  which  is  better  fitted  to  destroy  the  le^t- 
imate  influence  of  the  Bible  than  all  the  enactments  of  Popery  ;  since  tbs 
Bible  relates  only  to  an  age  of  miracles — ^its  entire  religion  and  morality  m 
indissolubly  interwoven  with  supernatural  manifestations :  it  is  therefore  adap- 
ted only  to  an  age  of  miracles,  and  if  it  were  true  that  the  age  of  nuracles  is 
past,  men  of  the  present  day  would  have  little  more  practical  mterest  in  it 
than  they  have  m  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainment.  It  is  this  kind  of 
faith,  which,  while  it  loudly  pndses  the  prophets  and  apostles,  derides  &b  vis* 
ionary  enthusiasm  eveiy  approach  toward  that  direct  communication  i^nth  €rod 
which  was  the  gloiy  of  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  thus  covertly,  but  really 
casts  infamy  on  the  entire  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  on  all  the  saints  of  God. 

The  true  faith,  of  which  the  foregoing  arc  counterfeits,  while  it  recognises 
the  reflection  of  divine  radiance  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  umverse,  still  turns  with  chief  interest  to  the 
direct  manifestations  of  God  by  his  Spirit ;  and  it  limits  not  the  Holy  One  to 
imperceptible  and  dubious  influences,  but  gives  him  room  to  reveal  himself 
now,  as  in  past  ages,  by  all  the  appropriate  operations  of  his  infinite  ener^. 

There  is  an  intrinsic  and  palpable  absurdity  m  die  idea  of  admitting  m 
Spirit  of  God  into  the  world,  and  yet  curtailing  its  appropriate  and  formerly 
actual  manifestations,  under  the  pica  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past.  The 
ago  of  miracles  certainly  is  not  past  with  God.  He  is  as  mighty  as  ever ; 
and  wherever  his  Spirit  comes  at  all,  there  is  superhuman,  i.  e.,  miraculous 
power ;  and  if  miraculous  power  is  admitted  into  the  world  in  the  smallest 
degree,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  ^ith  reference  to 
man ;  and  the  way  is  therefore  open  for  all  the  primitive  mamfestations  of 
divine  power.  And  then,  how  irrational  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  same  agent 
which  once  gave  to  man  gifts  of  superhuman  wisdom  and  power,  is  stiD 
present,  but  anly  as  a  latent  auxiliari/  of  the  clergy  !  What  a  blasphemous 
descent  is  this,  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous !  As  well  might  a  purblind 
dotard  say  that  the  sun  still  shines,  but  the  age  of  daylight  is  past,  and  <»ily 
one  of  the  seven  colors  which  were  the  elements  of  ancient  sunlight, — and 
that  the  dimmest — ^is  now  ^ven  to  the  world ! 

We  repeat  it — ^the  great  central  idea  of  *  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,'  was  that  of  the  living  Ood  present  in  incUindual  believers  and  in 
the  churchj  and  manifest  by  manifold  tokens  of  superJmman  trisdom  and 
power.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  the  relation  between  God  and  man  which 
this  idea  involves,  is  not,  as  unbelief  would  suggest,  unnatural,  and  foreign 
from  the  original  design  of  man's  constitution.  God  made  man  in  his  own 
image,  with  the  very  intent  that  this  relation  should  exist  between  them — 
that  man  should  be  tiie  temple,  or,  we  may  say,  the  complement  of  God. 
Adam  at  the  be^nmng  lived  in  open  companionship  with  his  Maker.  As 
woman  was  married  to  man,  so  man  was  married  to  God.  And  it  n^-as  to 
restore  this  union,  which  sin  had  severed,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  made 
flesh,  and  suffered  death.  The  renewal  and  everlasting  confirmation  of  the 
otH^ne^ment  which  existed  between  God  and  the  first  Adam,  was  the  great 
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aehy  vemant  of  die  aeoond  Adam.  Moreover,  it  is  plamly  predicted  in  8crij>> 
tare  that  the  human  race  in  its  final  glory,  shall  return  to  open  compamonship 
mth  Ood— that  <  his  tabernacle  shaf  be  vith  men,  and  ke  ahall  dwdl  with 
them,  and  shall  be  their  God.'  A  relation  which  existed  at  the  be^nning — 
idiich  Christ  came  and  died  to  establish — ^whioh  will  exist  in  the  final  state  of 
man,  cannot  be  unnatoral.  On  the  contraxy,  the  present  ordinary  condition 
of  mankind,  Hving  without  God,  is  unnatural — at  variance  utterly  with  iheir 
original  constitution.  Man  without  his  original  spiritual  Head,  is  as  much 
out  of  iho  order  of  nature,  as  woman  withmit  a  Irasbaad.  The.  apostasy  is 
the  widowhood  of  the  human  race. 

As  ike  manifest  indwellmg  of  God  is  Hie  essence  of  Bible  reQ^on,  so  it  is 
the  comer  stofte  of  Kble  monJity ,  education,  sodal  order,  and  |dhysieal  well- 
being.  AH  schemes  ef  reform  and  unprovement  for  soul  and  body,  which 
liave  not  this  for  their  starting  point  and  their  end,  however  popidar  and 
pronusing  they  may  be,  are  as  certainly  impostures  as  the  Kble  is  abook  of 
trutii,  and  man  was  made  to  be  the  temple  cf  his  Maker.  Who  but  a 
madman  can  expect  to  check  the  spiritual  and  phyucal  disorders  of  locial 
life,  and  restore  mankind  to  harmony  and  happmess,  wlule  the  first  great 
wheel  of  the  whole  machinery  by  which  the  result  is  to  be  attained,  is  want^ 
ing  ?  Trees  without  roots  will  as  soon  bud  and  blossom  and  bring  forth  fruit, 
as  man  will  attain  holiness  of  heart,  virtue  of  action,  wisdom  of  thought  and 
health  of  body,  without  the  indwelling  of  God. 

The  true  reason  why  the  great  Reformation  by  Luther  has  failed,  is  that 
it  turned  the  faith  of  we  world  to  the  Bible,  ratlier  than  to  God.  Protes- 
tants are  learning  by  sore  experience  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  ^  sufficient  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.'  The  numberless  and  still  multiplying  schisms  of  the 
reformed  churches,  are  making  it  more  and  more  manifest  Siat  the  balance- 
wheel  of  original  Christianity  is  not  yet  recovered — that  the  Bible,  without 
inspiration  as  the  regulator  of  interpretation,  is  but  an  ^  apple  of  discord.* 
In  like  manner  all  the  subordinate  reforms  of  more  recent  date  which  have 
any  thing  but  the  livmg  Gk)d  for  their  centre  and  propelling  power,  will 
sooner  or  later  fail. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  foundation  of  Bible  faith  be  laid, — let  God  be 
inyited  by  believing  hearts  to  make  his  tabernacle  with  men,  and  reveal  all 
the  glory  of  his  wisdom  and  power  as  he  revealed  it  to  the  primitive  church ; 
let  Him  be  installed  ajad  acknowledged  as  the  ever-present  and  presiding 
Genius  of  Reform,  and  speedily  sin  and  death  will  flee  away,  and  the  earth 
become  as  Eden. 

Let  all,  then,  who  seek  salvation  for  themselves,  or  long  for  the  regener- 
ation of  the  world — ^  contend  eamesthf  far  the  FAiig  ONCE  Dsuvsasj)  lo 
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\  9.    THE  AGE  OF  SPIRITUALISM. 

ToB  whole  world  eeema  to  l>e  looking  for  a  Revolution.  Some  expect  u 
orthodox  MiUennium ;  others,  a  golden  ago  of  phrenology ;  others  atiS,  m 
phyaiological  regeneration  of  the  human  race ;  and  not  a  few  are  awaitiiig, 
in  anxious  or  hopoful  aiupenso,  the  trump  of  the  Second  Advent,  and  the  day 
of  judgment.  We  also  are  looking  for  a  Revolution ;  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  set  forth  our  idea  of  the  form  in  which  we  expect  it  will  appear. 

Dinding  human  nature  into  four  department,  viz.,  the  physical,  uoJLALy 
INTELLECTUAL,  and  SPIRITUAL,  wc  hold  that  mnn  can  bo  truly  regenprated 
only  by  the  paramount  development  of  his  spiritual  nature.  Accordis^y 
■we  bcUevo  that  the  great  change  which  is  coming,  will  be  an  outburst  rf" 
spiritual  knowledge  aud  power — a  eonvei-sion  of  the  world  from  sensual!^, 
from  carnal  morality,  and  from  brain-philosophy,  to  spiritiml  wisdom  and  life. 
It  has  been  said  that  ^e  Bible  was  not  designed  to  tench  any  of  the  natural 
Bcicnces.  But  the  time  will  come  when  tliat  book  will  be  acknowledged  as 
the  great  repository  of  the  facta  and  principles  of  a  science  which  nghtfoDy 
takes  precedence  of  all  others,  viz.,  spiritual  philosophy — the  scienett 
■which  treats  of  the  nature,  power,  attraction,  repulsion,  and  fellowship  rf 
epirits;  which  refers  health,  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  to  the  energy  rf 
God ;  and  disease,  fatuity  and  sin,  to  tlic  power  of  the  deril ;  which  diiis 
points  out,  as  tiie  only  means  of  radical  reformation,  the  oxpulsioD  of  tbs 
spirit  of  o\'il  on  the  one  hand,  and  spiritual  union  with  God  on  the  other.— 
This  is  the  science  irtiich  in  the  phenomena  of  its  practical  application, 
gleamed  out  from  time  to  time  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation ;  wMch  biased  up  and  for  a  little  space  lighted  the  whole  earth  in  tb« 
time  of  Christ  and  the  apoetlca  ;  and  which  is  destined,  notwithstanding  all 
&.e  attempts  of  unbelief  to  quench  it,  by  covering  it  witli  tlio  infamy  of 
mysticism,  to  break  forth  again,  consume  the  partition  between  heaven  and 
cartli,  and  become  the  judgracnt-fire  of  tlie  world. 

We  have  come  to  the  bchof  tliat  such  a  Revolution  is  approaching,  \ij 
several  thstinct  lines  of  argument,  which  we  will  briefly  trace. 

I.  If  our  firarfold  division  of  human  nature  is  correct,  we  may  expect  to 
find  in  the  growth  and  education  of  the  race  of  man,  mider  the  nuperinten- 
dence  of  God,  a  progression  from  the  physical  to  the  moral,  from  the  moral 
to  tho  intellectual,  and  from  the  intellectual  to  the  spiritual.  Accordingly, 
the  past  history  of  tlie  world  may  be  legitimately  divided  into  three  distmet 
periods,  corresponding  to  three  of  these  departments.  The  first  extends  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  and  may  be  called,  the  period  of  phi/ncal  development : 
tho  only  account  we  have  of  it,  reproaents  it  aa  a  period  of  phj-sical  longerity 
and  soiisuality :  it  certainly  was  not  a  period  of  either  moral  or  intellectual 
discipline.  The  second  extends  from  Moses  to  Christ,  and  may  be  called 
the  period  of  TnorcU  development,  as  it  was  distinguished  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  tho  special  moral  training  of  tlie  Jewish  nation. 
Via  iWd  extends  from  Chiist  to  Uio  prcwat  tine,  and  uiay  be  called,  tho 
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period  of  intellectual  deyelopment.  The  Grentiles,  ^ho  took  the  place  of  the 
Jews  in  the  school  of  God  after  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem,  have  never 
equalled  them  in  moral  strength,  but  have  far  exceeded  them  in  intellectual 
attainments.  *  The  Oreeke  seek  after  vfisdom ;'  (ICor.  1:  22  ;)  and  Greek 
and  Latin  vrisdom  has  been  the  predominant  element  of  Gentile  Christianity. 
Scholarship,  rather  than  moral  power,  has  been,  and  is,  the  test  of  e^iinence 
among  the  clergy.  The  harvest  of  this  third  period  has  been  a  wonderful 
advance  of  ^  science'  in  every  direction. 

Three  periods,  then,  of  the  education  of  the  world  are  past.  The  fourth, 
i.  e.,  the  period  of  ^ritual  development,  is  that  which  is  approaching. 

II.  By  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Jeymk  and  Gentile 
churches,  we  shall  come  again  to  the  same  conclusion.  During  the  first 
thousand  years  of  the  Moscdc  dispensation,  i.  e.,  down  to  the  last  Babylonish 
captivity,  God  instructed  and  disciplined  the  Jews,  cluefly  by  ceremonies, 
providential  and  nuraculous  manifestations,  and  occasional  inspiration  of 
in^viduals.  The  mass  of  the  nation  were  ignorant  of  letters ;  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  covj  of  the  law  in  existence,  was  that  deposited  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.  The  employment  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  general  instruc- 
tion, dates  from  the  period  of  Ezra,  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  At 
that  time  copies  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  began  to  be  mul- 
tiplied and  circulated,  synagogues  were  built,  and  the  Jews  as  a  nation  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  letter  of  the  word  of  God.  This  we  may  call  the 
first  reformation  of  the  Jewish  church. 

After  several  centuries,  when  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  tlie  letter, 
the  Spirit  of  tlie  word  of  God  was  given.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  poui-ed  upon 
tlie  primitive  church — not  merely  on  a  few  favored  individuals,  but  on  all 
who  believed — and  wrought  in  them,  and  by  them,  not  only  all  manner  of 
signs  and  wonders,  but  righteousness  and  salvation.  All  were  taught  of 
Gt)d.  All  were  admitted  to  personal  acquaintance  'with  the  Father.  This 
we  may  call  the  second  reformation  of  the  Jewish  church. 

Passing  now  to  the  Gentile  church  which  succeeded  the  primitive,  we  find 
that  the  process  just  desciHied  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  com- 
pletely reversed.  As  the  Jewish  church  received  first  the  letter,  and  tlien 
the  Spirit ;  so  the  Gentile  church,  descending  by  the  same  steps  wliich  the 
Jewish  church  had  ascended,  lost  first  the  Spirit,  and  then  the  letter  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  ministers  of  tlie  primitive  church  aspired  to  be  only  the 
servants  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  their  business  not  so  much  to  teach  the 
people  themselves,  as  to  introduce  them  to  the  great  invisible  teacher,  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  But  the  time  soon  came  when  the  bishops  enlarged  their 
office,  and  became  the  principal  teachers  of  the  people.  Of  course  they 
crowded  the  Spirit  out  of  the  world.  This  was  the  first  step  of  apostasy  from 
the  word  of  God. 

In  process  of  time,  the  bishops  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  Bible  also,  aa 
being  a  teacher  that  in  part  superseded  their  office.  Accordingly  they  took 
upon  them  to  forbid  the  common  use  of  it.  The  people  were  cut  off  from  the 
letter^  as  well  as  the  Spirit  of  the  word  of  God.  This  was  the  second  step  of 
the  apostasy ;  and  it  consigned  the  Gentile  church  to  the  dungeon  of  the  dark 
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«gcs.    Thore  it  lay  a  thousaad  years.    Then  commenced  aaodier  refoniu^ 
tion. 

We  are  prepared  by  our  previous  observations  to  anticipate  the  nature  and 
process  of  tliis  return  to  the  word  of  God.  As  the  Jewish  church  aaoended^ 
and  the  Gentile  church  descended,  each  by  two  steps,  so  we  naturally  lode 
for  two  steps  in  the  re-ascension  of  the  Gentiles.  As  the  Jews  received  finfc 
the  letter  and  then  the  Spirit,  and  the  Gentiles  lost  first  the  Spirit  and  then 
the  letter,  we  may  presume  that  in  returning  from  their  apostasy  the  Gren- 
tiles  will  recover  first  the  Bible  and  tlien  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Tliis  presumption  exactly  accords  with  the  actual  histoiy  of  the  Gentile 
reformation,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  advanced.  The  great  achievment  of  "Wick- 
li%,  Huss,  Luther  and  Calvin,  was  the  rescue  of  me  Bible  from  its  impriaoo- 
ment.  The  motto  of  Protestantism  is — ^The  Bible  U  the  only  and  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  and  practice*  In  the  translation  and  universal  circulation  of 
the  scriptures,  which  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  few  centuries,  we 
recognize  tho  first  reformation  of  the  Grentile  church,  corresponding  to  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  fatiiers  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  the  second 
reformation  is  yet  to  come.  The  letter  of  the  word  of  G^  has  been  recov^ 
ered,  but  the  Spirit  remdns  vet  to  be  won.  The  labors  of  Luther  and  Cat 
vin  have  not  restored  to  the  6entile  church  the  inspiration  and  divine  power 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Protestantism  has  no  more  of  the  spiritual  glory 
which  cro^vncd  the  primitive  church,  than  Popery ;  in  fixct  it  is  an  accepted 
proverb  Uii'bugh  all  reformed  Christendom,  that  ^  the  age  of  miracles  is  past  ;* 
and  by  that  is  meant,  that  the  age  of  the  manifestation  of  the  ])Ower  and  glory 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  past,  never  to  return ;  that  all  pretensions  to  insjdration, 
and  spiritual  power,  such  as  attended  the  morning  of  Christiaxuty,  are  out  ci 
date  and  under  sentence  of  infamy.  » 

The  fir»t  reformation,  then,  has  not  restored  ori^al  Christianity,  and  the 
analogy  of  past  history  clearly  instructs  us  to  expect  a  second  reformation, 
as  much  more  glorious  than  the  first,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  more  f^ 
rioas  than  Ezra's  feast  of  tabernacles. 

IIL  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  God  Is  making  ready  for  a  great 
spiritual  mauifcstation.  Li  the  midst  of  the  idolatrous  enthusiasm  of  the  day 
for  physical  improvement,  legal  morality,  and  scientific  discovery,  there  is  a 
visible  movement  of  the  public  mind  toward  spiritual  truth.  Germany,  the 
pioneer-land  of  the  Reformation,  the  emporium  of  human  wisdom,  notwith- 
standing its  ^  rationalism,'  is  teeming  with  psychological  theories,  which  our 
phlegmatic  intellectualists  call  ^  mysticisms ;'  but  which  in  fact  are  approxi* 
matioiis  to  the  Spiritual  Philosophy  of  the  Bible.  From  Germany  the  leaven 
has  gone  forth  into  England  and  this  country.  Men  of  note  in  the  learned 
and  religious  world,  are  not  ashamed  to  indulge  in  speculations,  which  once 
would  have  been  classed  with  the  hallucinations  of  Swedenborg  and  Ann 
Lee.  Nor  is  the  spiritualizing  leaven  confined  to  those  upper  classes  whoee 
leisure  and  cultivation,  allow  them  to  philosoplnce.  ^  Mysticism'  has  assomed 
a  visible  and  popular  form  in  the  phouomena  of  Mesmerism,  and  haa  gcme 
out  into  the  ^  highways  and  hedges,'  compelling  men,  high  and  low,  to  b^eve 
that  spirits  are  actuid  and  potent  substances ;  that  life  can  dwell  in  life,  and 
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inH  aotoate  wiD.  We  know,  fhat  boQi  these  movementB--tiie  pluloeophieat 
and  popiilar--ere  only  apprmmatioM  to  ilie  development  of  true  Spritoal 
Philost^dij,  and  Hiat  they  are  asaociated  more  or  leas  with  unbeUef  and 
worldly  motives  in  their  advocates.  Yet  we  regard  them  as  influences,  sent 
and  directed  by  heaven,  to  turn  the  minds  of  men  toward  the  inviable  world 
'-^mmonitorjf  tymptomB  of  the  approaching  spiritual  Revolution. 

As  the  mariner,  when  he  has  tidcen  an  observation,  and  ascertained  his 
jdace  on  the  chart,  knows  how  to  trim  his  saib  and  set  his  hehn,  so  we,  with 
these  views  of  the  pontion  of  the  worid,  and  of  the  counsels  of  God,  find  our 
pathway  cleariy  marked  out.  Our  bumness  is  to  be  co-workers  with  God  in 
ushering  in  the  last  period  of  man's  education — ^tfae  second  Reformation — 
the  victory  and  reign  of  ipirituaiwiidom  and  power.  In  devoting  ourselves 
to  this  object,  we  have  tne  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are  not  acting 
imder  the  influence  of  blind  and  tiberefore  impotent  benevolence ;  that  we 
'run  not  as  uncertainly,  and  fijdit  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.'  The 
direction  of  our  course  is  paranelwith  the  visible  current  of  human  destiny, 
and  with  the  manifest  movements  and  purposes  of  Qoi. 

The  views  which  have  been  presented,  also  direct  us  to  the  mean%  by 
which  we  may  most  eflfectuaDv  cooperate  with  Crod  in  the  spiritual  regenera- 
tion of  mankind.  As  the  Bible  is  the  great  manual  of  Spiritual  Philosophy, 
our  main  business  as  co-workers  with  him,  is  to  serve  as  door-keepers  to  the 
Bible — to  do  what  we  can  to  make  all  men  ^  meditate  therein  day  and  night ;' 
and  especially  to  bring  forth  into  due  pronnnence  the  gpiritual  doctrines  of 
the  Bible. 
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§  10.    THE  SPIRITUAL  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

I.  What  is  a  spieit?  The  dictionaries  answer — ^An  immaterial  sub- 
etance  f  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  ^  It  is  not  matter !' — a  definition  too 
negative  to  give  any  valuable  information.  We  answer — It  is  d,  fluid;  having 
many  of  the  properties  of  caloric,  light,  electricity,  galvanism  and  magnet- 
ism ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  having  powers  of  assimilation,  groiiv'th,  and 
self-originated  motion,  being  susceptible  of  personality,  feeling,  intelligence, 
and  will. 

If  any  object  to  our  calling  spirit  tk  fluids  we  appeal  for  authority  to  the 
Bible.  On  almost  every  page  of  tiiat  book,  the  language  commonly  used 
with  reference  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  air,  water,  and  other  fluids, 
is  applied  to  spirits.  For  examples,  see  Matt.  3:  11,  John  7:  38,  89,  and 
20:  22,  Acts  2:  2,  and  10:  44,  45,  1  Cor.  12:  13,  Eph.  6:  18. 

If  it  is  still  objected  that  it  savors  of  materialism,  to  say  that  spirits  have 
many  of  the  properties  of  caloric,  light,  electricity,  &c.,  we  appeal  again  to 
the  Bible.  Without  adverting  particularly  to  the  representations  in  scrip- 
ture, of  powers  in  spirits  analogous  to  the  penrading  quality  of  caloric,  the 
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radiation  of  light,  &c.,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  preaent  purpose  to  refer  tlie 
reader  to  a  few  passages  in  Khich  one  of  the  special  characteristiGS  of  eleo- 
tricity — its  power  of  passing  from  one  point  to  another  by  material  condmotocs 
— is  attributed  to  the  spiritual  fluid.  See  Luke  8 :  43^—46.  Acts  8 :  IT, 
18,  and  19 :  12. 

Our  definition  should  not  be  accused  of  materialism,  till  it  is  settled,  thst 
caloric,  light,  electricity,  galvanism  and  magnetism,  are  material  substances. 
Turner,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Chemistry,  (p.  15)  says  that  the  imponder 
able  fluids  are  '  agents  of  so  difiiisible  and  subtle  a  nature,  that  the  GommoD 
attributes  of  matter  cannot  be  perceived  in  them.  They  are  altogether 
destitute  of  weight ;  at  least,  if  they  possess  any,  it  cannot  be  ^scovered  by 
our  most  delicate  balances.  They  cannot  be  confined  and  exhibited  in  man 
like  ordinary  bodies ;  they  can  be  collected  only  tlirough  the  intervention  of 
other  substances.  Their  title  to  be  considered  material  is  therefore  queetkn- 
ablc/ 

But  admittmg  that  these  flmds  arc  material,  still  it  utill  be  seen  that  our 
definition  assigns  to  the  spiritual  fluid  only  a  part  of  their  properties,  and 
places  it  in  a  category  beyond  them,  by  attributing  to  it  vital  powers.  Tomer 
says —  '  Matter,  tliough  susceptible  of  motion,  has  no  power  either  to  move 
itself,  or  to  arrest  its  progress  when  an  impulse  is  once  communicated  to  it.' 
(p.  13.)  This  is  Uie  true  point  of  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit 
Tne  one  has  power  of  action  in  itself;  the  other  has  none.  Our  definition, 
therefore,  by  superadding  to  the  properties  of  caloric,  light,  electricity,  fcc., 
the  power  of  self-originated  motiorij  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  spirit,  plaoei 
spirit  beyond  the  boundaries  of  matter. 

We  freely  confess  tliat  we  ai-e  so  far  materialists,  that  we  believe  there  ii 
no  such  vast  chasm  between  spirit  and  matter  as  is  generally  imagined,  but 
that  the  two  touch  each  other,  and  have  properties  in  common — that  caloric, 
liglit,  electricity,  galvanism  and  magnetism,  are  in  some  sense,  connectiiig 
links  between  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds — ^that  spirit  is  in  many  res- 
pects like  these  fluids,  and  is  aa  truly  substantial  as  they.  We  do  not  ascribe 
to  spirit '  length,  breadth  and  thickness,'  in  the  common  acceptation  of  Hwse 
words,  because  the  nature  of  all  fluids  precludes  those  properties.  Whoever 
thinks  of  attributing  length,  breadth  and  thickness  to  tiiie  sunlight  ?  One 
would  not  know  how  to  measure  or  which  way  to  go  in  taking  the  dimensions 
of  such  a  substance.  Yet  if  a  specific  portion  of  any  fluid  is  separated  from  the 
mass  and  confined  in  a  solid  vessel,  tliat  portion  of  fluid  assumes  the  length, 
breadth  and  thickness  of  the  vessel.  So  if  a  specific  portion  of  spirit  or  lift 
is  confined  in  an  animal  fonn,  that  life  assumes  the  length,  breadtli  and  thick- 
ness of  that  form.  In  this  sense  we  believe  that  spirits  have  length,  breadth 
and  thickness. 

Materialism  Is  not  the  only  error  men  are  liable  to  fall  into  in  their  specula- 
tions on  sjjiritual  science.  Every  extreme  has  its  opposite.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  morbid  anf/-materialism  among  religionists  and  metaphy^cnans. 
Wlien  the  notion  that  simt  is  an  ^  immaterial  substance,'  is  carried  so  fiur  as 
to  deny  all  substantial  qualities  to  spiritual  beings,  we  call  it  etJierialismj  or 
hyper-spiritualism^  and  regard  it  as  an  error  quite  as  pernicious  as  materialism. 
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n.  Wwa  10  A  sorn.?  We  nill  seek  an  Bnswer  to  this  cpiesiioii,  hy 
•laminine  the  acooont  irhioli  the  Bible  girei  of  Uie  oii^nal  creation  of  man. 

*  The  £oid  God  fbnned  man  of  the  dust  <(f  the  gromd,  and  brealhed  into 
hia  nostrib  lAe  hreaOk  <tf  l^e,  and  man  beciune  a  living  aonl.'  Gen.  2:  7. 
Man  iben  vas  oompoanded  primarily  of  onlv  two  Bubatancea — the  dust  of  Oto 
ground,  and  the  breath  of  life — matter  and  siorit.  There  vaa  no  third  Bnb> 
stance — no  bouI,  as  distingiuahed  firemn  the  body  on  the  one  hand,  and  &0111 
spirit  on  the  other. 

Adam's  sonl  certainly  was  not  made  of  the  dost  of  Hie  ground ;  and  yet 
all  that  OoA  made,  in  mnning  lum,  was  made  of  diiBt.  The  other  element 
was  not  made,  but  existed  before  m  God  himself,  and  was  breathed  into  that 
which  was  made.  Was  it  Adam's  toul  then  that  was  breathed  into  t^e  dnsi 
which  God  fonned  ?  K  so,  there  is  no  dUsiinction  between  soul  and  s|arit; 
&T  the  language  used  plainly  indicates  that  tlie  Babstaoce  vluoh  God  infiued 
into  the  bc^y  ^  Adam  was  the  vital  fluid,  or  spirit,  aa  we  havB  defined  tliat 
term  on  a  former  page.  Moreover,  if  it  was  Adam's  soul  that  Qod  breathed 
into  his  body,  it  u  evident  that  no  beginning  can  be  predicated  of  that  soul 
— since  it  was  not  formed  with  bis  body,  bat  previously  existed  in  God.  Thii 
theory  will  land  us  in  the  doctrine  of  human  pre-eristence  and  metempsychosifl. 
Besides,  Paul  expressly  distinguishes  between  soul  and-sjmt,  as  broadly  as 
between  soul  and  body,  whore  he  says,  *  I  pray  God  that  your  whole  tpirU 
and  soul  and  body  be  preserved  blameless,'  &e.     1  Thes,  5 ;  23. 

We  arc  shut  up  then  to  the  conclusion  that  Adam's  soul  was  neither  fbrmed 
of  tho  dust  of  the  ground,  nor  breathed  into  him  from  God,  but  was  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  dmt  of  the  yround  and  the  breath  of  Qod.  The 
two  primary  substances  compounded,  produced  a  third. 

A  sou],  then,  is  a  mot^^^o^'on  of  spirit,  produced  by  union  with  a  material 
body.  AVhat  is  tho  nature  of  that  modification,  which  distinguishes  a  soul 
from  mere  spirit  ?  We  answer ; — 1 .  When  the  vital  flmd  from  God  entered 
into  combuiation  with  Adam's  body,  that  fluid  took  the  form  of  that  body. 
It  certainly  animated  every  part  of  it ;  of  course  it  existed  in  every  part, 
was  aa  large  as  all  the  parts,  and  had  the  form  of  the  whole.  A  soul  then 
is  distinguished  from  mere  spirit  in  this  respect — viz.,  the  former,  like  the 
body,  h;is  a  definite  shape ;  while  the  latt«r,  like  ur  and  other  fluids,  has 
none.  '2.  Tho  spirit  which  God  breathed  into  Adam's  body,  by  its  intimate 
union  with  every  part  of  that  body,  and  by  its  consequent  intercourse  witb 
various  material  substances,  as  food,  air,  &c.,  necessarily  received  into  itself 
some  of  tlic  properties  of  matter.  As  Adam's  body  waa  spiritualized  matter, 
so  conversely  Adam's  soul  waa  materiaJized  »pirit.  This  modification  places 
the  soul  in  0.  middle  position  between  mere  spirit  and  matter ;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  first  mentioned  modification,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  souls, 
according  to  the  repreacntatdons  of  scripture,  even  in  a  state  of  separaticai 
from  bodies,  have  the  forms  and  functions  of  bodies,  and  are  definite  visible 
Bubstances  to  spiritual  eyes.  (See  Luke  16:  22,  23,  &c.  Bev.  6:  9.)  The 
S|nrit  which  God  breathed  into  Adam's  form,  waa  a  mere  fliud  without  defi- 
nite fi)rm,  and  without  material  coheaiveness.  If  it  had  been  instantly  witJi- 
diawn,  b^ne  a  permanent  nmon  of  it  with  mattw  mo  fimned,  it  mmld 
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doubilesa  have  remained  an  incohesive  fluid — an  undistinguished  part  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  life.  But  tus  soon  as  it  entered  into  combination  with  the 
dust-formed  body,  it  received  the  shape  and  cohesiveness  of  that  body — 
became  partially  indurated  or  congealed ;  so  that  it  ever  afterward  retamed 
a  definite  shape,  and  of  course  an  identity  separate  from  that  of  the  univer- 
sal spirit  of  hfc.  If  this  were  not  so— if  the  soul  were  a  mere  fluid  spirit, 
when  tlic  body  dies  that  spirit  would  return  into  the  abyss  of  life  from 
whence  it  came,  and  lose  its  identity ;  just  as  a  portion  of  water,  taken  from 
the  ocean,  when  its  vessel  is  broken,  returns  and  is  distinguished  no  more. 

Our  doctrine  tlien,  is,  that  the  soul  is  spirit  in  a  materialized  or  partially 
indurated  state — that  every  man's  soul  is  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  hui 
body.  Paul's  distinction  of  the  several  departments  of  human  nature  into 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  we  expound  thus :  the  bodv  is  the  material  orgamxa- 
tion ;  the  soul  is  the  corresponding  spiritual  organization  which  aiumates  the 
body ;  and  the  spirit  is  the  vital  fluid  which  radiates  from  body  and  soul 
combined. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  *  If  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  life  of  the  body,  what 
is  the  difference  between  man  and  brute  ? — ^why  mav  it  not  be  sud  that  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  men,  have  souls  V  We  reply,  it  is  not  true,  and  we  have 
not  said,  that  man'»  soul  is  nothing  hut  the  life  of  hift  body.  It  is  tliis,  (tnd 
Bonwthing  more.  The  breath  of  God  has  in  it  the  whole  nature  of  God. 
That  breath,  in  combining  witli  Adam's  body,  became  as  to  its  outer  surface 
— its  point  of  contact  ^ith  matter — the  animating  principle  of  that  body, 
and  assimilated  to  it.  But,  as  to  its  inner  being,  it  was  still  in  commuiiioi- 
tion  with  God,  and  assimilated  to  him.  Beside  the  life  of  the  body,  there 
was  a  reasoning  moral  nature,  resembling  God's.  The  animation  of  the  body 
is  only  one  of  the  functions  of  the  soul.  Wo  shall  speak  of  other  powers — 
the  heart,  understanding,  &c., — ^hereafter.  The  mere  fact  therefore  that 
brutes  have  bodily  life — one  of  the  soul's  manifestations — does  not  prove  that 
they  have  souls  like  those  of  men. 

vVc  have  no  objection  however  to  allowing  that  brutes  have  souls  in  a  cc^ 
taan  sense.  Thev  certidnly  have  sometiiing  distinct  from  matter  tliat  animates 
their  bodies.  The  difference  between  man  and  brutes,  as  we  gather  from 
tiie  account  of  creation,  is  this ;  God  caascd  the  water  and  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  all  the  animals  below  man.  (See  Gen.  1 :  20, 24.)  Tlicir  life  there- 
fore was  not  received  directly  from  God,  but  came  to  tliem  through  an 
intermediate  material  conductor.  At  the  be^nning  *  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
[or  brooded]  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'  (Gen.  1 :  2.)  Thus  life  was 
infused  into  the  chaos  of  matter,  and  tlie  earth  became  semi-animate.  Then 
Gt>d  caused  the  earth  to  bring  forth  animals — their  bodies  and  spirits.  The 
life  they  received  was  of  course  previously  materialized.  They  were  but  the 
children  of  the  semi-animate  mass  of  matter.  Whereas  when  God  created 
man  he  made  only  his  body  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  life  into 
it  directly  out  of  his  own  essence.  Adam's  Ufe  was  not  materialized  before 
he  received  it.    He  was  the  immediate  ofispring  of  God. 

We  will  here  note  down  some  of  the  results  which  are  deducible  frt>in  the 
foregoing  theory  of  the  soul. 


1.  The  prima  .elaiient  of  the  tool  b^ng  not  »  created  ntbstcnoe,  but  aa 
eternal  nnnt,  k  in  its  natuie  indeotnifitible.  yerertheless  the  omon  of  that. 
Bi»rit  witJi  the  body,  asd  the  ooiueqaenceB  of  th^  mutm,  wbich  ve  hare  aeen 
are  the  fbrmatiia  cf  the  aonl  aa  distingQished  from  mere  sfnrit,  and  the  estaV 
liahment  of  individual  eonaaoaaBefla,  an  not  neceaauilj  eternal.  Man  Trill 
owe  the  immortality  of  lua  cnHcioBBneas,  and  of  hia  muoo  with  a  cocporeal 
MguuxDitien,  to  the  leaniTec&on. 

2.  The  Bonl,  bnng  the  miFn4tfa'T'g  principle  of  the  body,  gnming  irith  it, 
having  its  use  aad  form,  wUl  retain  ils  pecnliarities  wnen  the  body  dies. 
We  see  therefore  lite  iblly  of  thoee  who  teach  that  there  is  no  distinction  of 
sex  in  heaven. 

3.  With  these  views  we  see  also  tiw  error  of  those  who  make  a  wide 
distinctdon  between  the  soul  and  the  life  of  tbe  body,  as  thougb  these  were 


separate  aad  indmendent  prinoiples,  to  be  managed  and  medicated  in  totally 
different  waya.  We  have  no  aeoount  <^  Adam's  receiving  an  'anun^'  or 
*  physical'  hfe,  in  ad£tini  to  the  s^t  Of  life  wbioh  became  his  sonL    Tho 


me  of  die  body  is  manifestly  a  Mrt  of  the  life  that  eonstitntes  the  Boul;  not 
the  whole  of  it,  for  then,  the  dea/Ai  of  the  body  would  be  the  death  of  the 
soul.  <  Except  a  com  of  wheat  &H  bito  tiie  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringetb  forth  much  fhut.'  It  does  nob  however  die  entirety. 
The  inner  germ  lives  and  sboote  fotih  into  a  new  plant.  The  onter  coating 
dies.  But  the  life  of  the  inner  germ  and  of  the  outer  coating  ia  the  same. 
So  the  life  of  the  soul  and  the  body  is  the  same.  Yet  the  body  may  die,  and 
the  soul  still  live,  and  renew  its  strength.  Doctors,  physiologiBtA,  and  all 
those  theologians  and  pluloaophers  who  treat  physical  Ufe  as  though  it  were 
altogether  independent  of  the  soul,  would  do  well  to  study  Moses'  account  of 
the  creation  of  man. 

4.  We  see  what  Christ  meant  when  he  s^d '  he  that  belicvcth  on  me  shall 
never  die.*  He  did  not  divide  man's  life  into  two  parts,  calling  one  the  life 
of  tho  body,  and  the  other  the  life  of  the  soul ;  but  viewing  the  lifo  of  the 
body  and  soul  as  one,  he  affirmed  as  he  meant,  that  in  the  case  of  believers 
that  one  life  should  never  cease  its  consciousness  ond  growth.  Even  though 
the  body  should  be  destroyed,  its  animating  principle  should  ^ve  on. 

.  5.  We  Bee  in  our  theory  a  foundation  for  the  confident  expectation  of  final 
victory  over  death,  as  predicted  in  Isaiah  25:  8,  1  Cor.  15 :  51,  &c.  If 
the  soul  ta  the  life  of  the  body,  it  is  manifest  that  as  faith  grows  strong,  and 
the  life  of  God  abounds  and  previuls  in  the  soul,  the  efiect  will  be  felt  in  the 
body.  A  long  and  general  vrarfare  may  be  reqmred,  before  the  souls  of 
beheveis  vrill  acqmre  energy  enough  to  resist  victoriously  all  tho  deadly 
influences  which  now  crowd  upon  their  bodies,  and  to  convert  them  into  spir- 
itual bodies ;  but  every  increment  of  &uth  and  spiritual  life  in  the  whole  body 
•f  Christ  is  directly  tending  to  this  consummation. 

Our  doctrine  has  these  two  advantages  over  the  common  cloudy  notions 
about  the  soul ;  vii.  1.  It  ia  svmple.  It  relieves  us  of  the  perplexing  and 
false  distinctions  between  the  soul  and  the  life  of  the  body.  It  reduces  the 
primary  elements  of  human  nature  to  two — matter  and  Ufe ;  or,  in  tiieir  com- 
pound state,  to  time — one  body,  ono  wvl,  ud  one  life  cramnon  to  both. 
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2.  It  represents  the  sonl  as  a  mbstantial  existence,  that  can  be  thought  of 
.  and  reasoned  about ;  and  not,  like  the  common  theories,  as  an  inconceivaUo 
somctlung,  half-way  between  real  substance  and  nonentity. 

III.  Ths  naturb  and  location  of  the  heart.  We  know  by  the 
familiar  phenomena  of  our  corporeal  organizations,  that  the  power  of  perceiv* 
ing,  feeling,  and  willing,  exist ;  and  as  their  is  no  actiN-ity  in  mere  matter, 
we  know  that  these  powers,  though  manifested  through  the  bodily  organs, 
belong  to  the  soul.  The  eye  does  not  see,  but  the  soul  sees  tlirough  the  eye ; 
the  hand  does  not  feel,  but  tlie  soul  feels  tlirough  tlie  hand ;  tlie  muscles  do 
not  will,  but  the  soul  wills  through  the  muscles.  The  soul,  then,  is  a  per- 
ceiving, feeling,  and  willing,  substance. 

But  we  have  seen  that  ttie  essence  of  Adam*s  soul  was  a  spiritual  fluid—* 
tibe  breath  of  God.  It  was  not  a  complex  or^icanization,  having  separate 
departments,  like  those  of  the  body,  appropriated  to  the  separate  powers  of 
perceiving,  feeling,  and  willing.  It  was  a  simple  substance,  without  form, 
till  it  took  the  form  of  the  vessel  into  wliich  it  was  breathed.  It  is  one  and 
the  same  substance,  then,  that  sees,  feels,  and  wills.  ^  There  are  diversities 
of  operations,  but  it  is  one  spirit  that  worketh  all  in  all,'  in  the  organizations 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  Christ.  (1  Cor.  12 :  (3.)  All  the 
faculties  which  manifest  themselves  through  the  senses,  muscles,  nerves,  bnun, 
&c.,  actually  reside  in  the  one  life  which  animates  the  whole  man.  The 
power  of  perceiving  which  manifests  itself  through  the  eye,  actually  exists  in 
the  hand ;  though  it  does  not  ordinarily  manifest  itself  there,  because  it  has 
there  no  appropriate  organ.  So  the  powers  of  willing  and  feeling  actually 
exist  wherever  life  exists,  i.  e.  throughout  the  whole  body;  though  they 
manifest  themselves  ordinarily  only  where  special  organs  are  prepaxed  £o^ 
them. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  one  life  which  thus  distributes  itself 
as  into  branches  through  all  the  organs  of  tho  body,  should  have  somewhere 
a  point  of  imity — a  centre  where  all  the  branches  meet.  In  the  Bible  this 
spiritual  centre  is  called  the  heart.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence 
to  determine  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  in  such  a  kingdom  as 
human  nature,  we  will  examine  the  evidence  on  this  point. 

Phrenologists,  neurologists,  and  physiologists,  generally  teach  with  much 
show  of  certainty,  that  tibe  brain  is  the  seat,  not  only  of  perception,  but  of 
sensibility,  passion,  and  volition — ^the  centre  from  which  the  spirit  emanates 
— ^  the  organ  of  the  mind' — '  the  palace  of  tho  soul.'  We  join  issue  with  these 
philosophers,  and  aflSrm  that  the  spiritual  centre  is  an  inviMle  orgauj  si^ 
ated  in  the  middle  of  the  htver  part  of  the  breast. 

To  forestall  an^  objection  that  may  arise  from  the  faet  that  the  organ  of 
which  we  speak,  is  not  discoverable  by  dissection,  we  here  remark,  that  all 
the  most  radical  and  potent  agencies  of  the  universe,  are  invisible.  God 
himself,  who  is  the  spiritual  centre  of  all  things,  is  not  discoverable  by  teles- 
cope or  microscope.  If  man  is  compounded  of  matter  and  spirit,  a  part  of 
his  nature  is  visible,  and  a  part  invisible.  Our  doctrine  is  that  the  visible 
and  invisible  elements  touch  each  other  primarily  not  in  the  brain^  but  in  t]i# 

middle  gf  the  loiiror  part  of  tiie  breast. 


In  oamort  <i  onr  pontiiXL  ire  fint  appeal  to  the  testamooy  of  nAtnre.  Ad: 
toy  ffimne  mmded  penoD,  where  he  aaikt,  and  he  may  pcnnt  to  his  heftd ; 
but  aokumvherehe/telisach  emotionaaa  love,  jeahnuy,  remone,  joj,  aad 
Mnrow,  Hid  he  mil  amredly  lajr  lua  hand  on  hi>  broast.  Xf  he  haa  ever  ez- 
aBuned  attentively  his  cnm  conacimunefla,  he  vill  have  so  hestation  in  testify* 
log  also  that  tlie  enerej  of  his  iriU  is  not  in  his  biain,  bnt  in  something  whidt 
be  eallfl  'heart;*  meanmg  not  the  fleshlj  organ  on  the  left  aide,  bnt  someUung 
irhioh  he  feels  (however  sJiatmusta  may  £ul  to  find  it)  in  tiie  ceotrel  part 
of  his  body. 

Let  any  one  inqnire  of  his  own  consciotisnesB,  .when  fear  makee  its  im^ 
pression.  The  bnun  donbtlees  is  the  organ  of  intelligesce,  through  nhich  (as 
tfanm^  the  eye  or  any  other  oatward  sense)  infomation  of  danger  is  cod- 
veyed  to  the  sfuitaal  oeoter ;  but  the  oltimate  sensation  of  terror,  every  body 
knows,  is  a  fiwiting,  death-Ura  feeling  at  tlw  {dace  called  tiie  pit  <^  ths 
ttomach. 

This  testimony  of  mnversal  eonstnonaness  ia  eonfirmed  by  sonnd  views  of 
I^^siology.  Tub  two  piindpal  departments  in  Qte  corporeal  nature  of  man, 
are  those  of  Ute  navtt  and  tito  blmd.  The  centre  <^  the  nervous  system  is 
in  tlie  head;  imdtiie  centre  of  the  blood,  or  eangtuneous  system,  is  in  tM 
chest.  Now  if  the  siririt  is  primaiily  connected  with  the  nerves,  its  central 
seat  is  in  the  head ;  but  if  it  is  primanly  connected  with  the  blood,  its  cen- 
tral seat  is  in  the  chest.  It  is  a  fair  and  neccesary  presumption  of  common 
sense,  that  the  8[urit  is  primanly  connected  with  t^t  ono  of  the  two  syatcms 
which  takes  precedence  of  the  other  in  order  of  growth,  and  importance.  It 
would  be  unnatoral  to  aapposc  that  the  last  link  of  the  visiblo  part,  that  which 
touches  the  invisible,  is  a  link  of  secondary  and  dependent  rank.  Eut  it  is 
acknowledged  by  physioio^sts  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  arc  secon- 
dary  to,  and  dependent  on  the  blood.  The  sangninemis  system  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  every  other  department  in  the  physical  economy.  We  thence 
infer  that  it  is  the  re^dence  of  the  spirit ;  and  then  it  follows  that  the  cen- 
tral  seat  of  the  spirit  b  in  the  chest. 

We  will  quote  the  opnions  of  some  diatingmehcd  phy»ologists  on  the  rel- 
ative  importance  of  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  systems.  The  writer  of  the 
article  on  Phyfflology  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  says : — 

"Although  the  animal  functions  act,  as  it  were,  in  a  circle,  and  are  so 
intimately  connected  together  that  the  intermission  of  any  one  of  them  is 
followed  by  some  disturbance  in  the  system,  yet  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
teenu  to  be  that  from  which  all  the  rtgt  derive  their  origin,  and  which  is  the 
worlcessential  to  Jewell  brang  of  the  whole.  This  is,  in  respect  of  time- 
rt«_^»(/Mnrtt(»i  which  we  are  capable  of  observing  in  the  young  animal 
during  its  foetal  existence.  Holler  informs  us  that  he  was  distinctly  able  to 
trace  the  rudiments  of  the  future  heart  in  the  chicken  during  incubation,  for 
some  time  before  he  could  clearly  observe  either  the  bnun  or  the  lungs.* 
With  respect  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  heart  and  the  br^,  it  may  be 

*  W«  njiKht  Bifely  infer  Ibnl  Ihp  onrenB  orihu  aancrumaoua  ■yatein  are  Bnt  developoJ 
Id  olluruiiinmli,  from  the  ■iluation  oT  Uie  iiwWieii  wrd.  The  life  bT  tbo  fetna  tMnt 
AsUj  eaten  by  Uw  bell  j,  uii  nol  bf  the  bnOii. 
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remarked,  that  aldioa^  both  of  them  are  necessary  for  the  functioDB  of  the 
most  perfect  animals^  vet  we  can  casilj  conceive  that  mmple  eiustence  may 
for  some  time  be  snstamed  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  fSaculties 
which  ori^ate  from  the  nervous  system,  but  that  the  nervous  system  cazmot 
act  for  the  shortest  interval  without  a  due  supply  of  blood  from  the  heart,  or 
some  analogous  organ.  Ufim  the  whole  therrfare^  we  are  to  regard  the  heart 
€Ui  the  centre  of  the  animal  frame  j  which  seems  to  unite  the  various  functions, 
however  different  in  their  nature  and  operations,  into  <Hie  connected  vital 
system."    Vol.  xv.  p.  634. 

In  the  great  dispute  among  physiolo^ts  of  the  last  century  on  the  question 
wliether  the  nervee  are  neceeiorily  concerned  in  muscular  contracticmj 
^^Ilallcr  adduced  cases  of  acepludous  foetuses,  which  had  yet  grown  to  their 
full  size,  and  seemed  to  possess  the  various  vital  functions  m  a  perfect  state ; 
so  that  they  must  have  enjoyed  muscular  contractility,  alUiouyh  totally  cfet* 
titnte  of  a  brain.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  tiie  heart  is  a  muscular 
organ  in  perpetual  motion,  and  capable  of  strong  contraction,  yet  scantiljf 
furniiJiea  witJi  nerveSj  and  almost  destitute  of  feeling.  It  was  also  advanced 
as  a  strong  proof  that  muscular  contraction  may  be  independent  of  the  nerves 
and  brain,  that  muscular  parts  remain  contractile  for  a  considerable  time 
after  they  are  removed  from  the  body,  and  of  course  when  their  commumca- 
tion  >vith  the  brain  is  destroyed:  aiid  this  is  particularly  the  caee  with  ike 
heart  itself^  wluch  in  many  of  the  amphibia  and  cold  blooded  aninuds,  re- 
mains susceptible  of  the  impression  of  stimulants  for  some  hours  after  its 
separation  from  the  body."  p.  630. 

^^  Dr.  W.  Philip  ^owed  by  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  that  muscu- 
lar parts,  and  in  particular  the  hearty  can  continue  to  contract  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  after  tne  complete  destruction  of  both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord." 
p,  631. 

After  viewing  the  whole  discussion,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia says — ^"  We  conceive  it  to  be  deariy  proved  by  Dr.  Philip,  that 
there  are  a  large  class  of  muscular  parts  which  have  but  little  connection 
with  the  nervous  system,  or  are  only  occasionally  under  its  influence.  This 
Ls  the  case,  with  the  parts  which  are  not  under  we  control  of  the  will,  and 
especially  with  the  organs  which  are  concerned  in  those  functions,  wliich,  in 
their  ordinary  healthy  action,  do  not  produce  perception,"  i.  e.,  alltheargane 
that  are  concerned  in  the  formation  and  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  whole  of  this  testimony  goes  to  show  that  tiie  sanguineous  system  is 
primary,  and  the  nervous  system  secondary ;  and  consec|uently  tiie  spiritual 
power  which  moves  the  first  wheel  in  the  whole  corporeal  machinery,  must 
have  its  place  at  the  centre  of  the  sanguineous  system,  i.  e.,  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  trunk. 

Dr.  Hunter  came  to  the  borders  of  this  very  theoiy,  by  a  course  of  reas- 
omng  in  relation  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  the  details  of  which  we  need 
not  here  present.  ^^  Ho  supposed  that  the  blood  is  not  merely  the  substance 
which  gives  life  to  the  animal,  bv  carrying  to  all  parts  what  is  necessaiT  for 
their  support  and  preservation,  but  that  it  i$  itself  a  living^  organized  bo^^ 
and  even  the  peculiar  seat  in  wJdch  the  vitality  of  the  whole  system  residcM." 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  hear  fhe  testimony  of  the  Bible  on  ttds  subject ; 
Ood  is  certainly  tbe  best  of  all  witnesses,  in  questions  relating  to  his  own 
workmanship ;  and  we  conceive  that  he  has  testified  on  the  point  under  dis- 
cussiouy  very  distinctiiy  and  peremptorily.  The  doctrine  that  the  blood  is 
the  yelucle  of  life,  or  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Hunter,  is  *  the  peculiar  seat 
of  the  vitality  of  the  whole  system/  is  so  plainly  taught  in  tiie  foUowinc 
passages,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  difference  of  opinion  should 
have  ever  existed  among  professedly  Christian  physiologists. 

^^  Whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Isntel  or  of  the  strangers  that 
sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood,  I  will  even  set  my  face 
against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  peo- 
ple. For  the  life  ofthefiedi  is  in  the  blood:  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  up- 
on the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  ma- 
keth  an  atonement  for  the  soul.  Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
No  soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood,  neither  sludl  any  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
among  you  eat  blood.  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
or  of  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  you,  which  hunteth  and  catcheth  any 
beast,  or  fowl  that  may  be  eaten,  he  shall  even  pour  out  the  blood  thereof,  and 
cover  it  with  dust.  JPor  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh  ;  the  blood  of  it  is  for  the 
life  tlt£reof:  Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  ye  shall  eat  the 
blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh  :  for  tJie  life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof.** 
Lev.  17:  10—14. 

That  the  life  of  man  is  in  his  blood,  and  of  course  that  the  spiritual  centre 
is  not  in  the  brain,  but  in  the  middle  region  of  the  body,  will  appear  if  wo 
consider  the  process  of  his  original  creation.  *  The  Lord  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  Gen.  2:  7.  We  perceive  by  this  account 
that  the  original  elements  of  human  nature  were  simply  ^  the  dust  of  the 
ground/  and  '  the  breath  of  life  ;*  or,  in  other  words,  spirit  and  inatter. — 
Our  question  is — ^Whereabouts  in  the  body  of  Adam,  did  these  two  sub- 
stances come  together  ?  The  account  clearly  points  to  the  answer.  '  The 
Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.'  The  nostrils  arc  the 
channel,  not  to  the  brain,  but  to  the  lungs,  and  through  them  to  the  blood. 
*  The  breath  of  life,'  then,  first  entered  the  blood ;  and  the  point  of  junction 
was  within  the  thorax. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  fleshly 
organ  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  commonly  called  the  heart,  is  the  seat  of 
the  spirit.  That  organ  is  only  one  among  several  agents  that  are  employed 
in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  blood.  All  the  great  viscera  as 
truly  belong  to  the  sanguineous  system,  as  the  heart.  The  stomach,  the 
liver,  the  pancreas,  and  the  lungs,  are  the  real  generators  of  the  blood. 
The  office  of  the  heart  is  chiefly  mechanical.  In  determining  the  location 
of  tiic  spirit,  we  should  naturally  have  regard  to  the  whole  apparatus  over 
which  it  specially  presides.  As  it  is  the  vital  energy  that  moves  the  internal 
organs  and  impregnates  the  blood,  its  appropriate  seat  is  at  the  central  point 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  several  departments 
of  the  sangiuneoQS  system. 
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The  correctness  of  this  exact  result,  is  established  not  only,  as  we  hate 
insisted,  by  the  testimony  of  universal  consciousness,  bat  by  the  plain  intt 
mations  of  scripture.  It  may  be  seen  by  consulting  a  concordance,  that  the 
word  heartj  Ba  used  in  the  Bible,  almost  universally  refers  to  the  spritxial 
centre,  not  to  the  fleshly  organ  on  the  left  side.  We  find  but  tliree  instaiir 
ces  in  which  the  several  writers  apply  the  word  to  any  part  of  the  body,  lii., 
Ex.  28:  29,  30,  2  Sam.  18:  14,  and  2  Kings,  9:  24.  In  the  two  latter 
instances,  neither  the  language  or  circumstances  absolutely  determine  the 
exact  part  of  the  body  referred  to.  But  all  tlie  probable  evidence  that  can 
be  found  in  either,  leads  to  the  conclusion  ttint  the  writers  use  the  word  h^art 
to  designate  the  middle  of  the  pertatij  in  the  same  manner  as  it  designates 
the  middle  of  the  earth,  heaven,  and  sea,  in  Matt.  12:  40,  Dent.  4:  11, 
Ex.  15:  8,  &c.  But  the  first  of  the  three  instances  happily  furnishes  con- 
clusive entlence,  and  Uiat  directly  from  God  himself,  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
poreal location  of  tlie  heart,  as  that  word  is  used  in  the  Bible.  We  will 
quote  the  passage. 

^' Aaron  shall  bear  tlie  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  die  breastpplate  of 
judgment  upon  Ju$  hearty  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place,  for  a  memorial 
before  the  Lord  continually.  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breastpplate  of  jndg* 
ment  the  Urim  and  Thummim ;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aarmit  he4frt  when 
he  goeth  in  before  tlie  Lord ;  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  hi$  heart  before  tlie  Lord  continually."  Ex.  28: 
29,  30. 

To  satisfy  any  one  who  may  doubt  about  tlie  actual  position  of  the  breast- 
plate on  tiie  person  of  Aaron,  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  Josephna' 
account  of  the  priest's  vestments : — "  The  High  Priest  put  on  a  ganAent 
called  the  Ephod.  Its  make  was  after  this  manner :  it  was  woven  to  the 
depth  of  a  cubit,  of  several  colors,  witli  gold  intermixed,  and  embroidered ; 
but  it  h'ft  THK  MIDDLE  OF  THE  BREAST  Uncovered.  It  was  made  with  sleeves 
also ;  nor  did  it  appear  at  all  diiferently  made  from  a  short  coat.  But  in  the 
void  place  of  this  garment,  tiiere  was  inserted  a  piece,  of  the  bigness  of  a 
span,  embroidered  with  gold  and  the  other  colors  of  the  Ephod,  and  called 
THE  BREAST-PLATE.  Thisjdece  exactly  filled  up  the  void  place  in  the  Ephod,** 
Ant.  b.  iii.,  chap,  viii.,  §5. 

Thus,  in  obedience  to  God's  command  that  Aaron  should  put  the  breasi- 

5 late  on  his  heart,  he  put  it  on  the  middle  of  his  breast.  The  Urim  and  the 
^lummim,  the  instruments  by  which  God  revealed  his  wiU,  the  symbols  of 
his  spiritual  manifestation,  stood  over  the  spot  which  true  physiology  and 
universal  consciousness  point  out  as  the  special  dwelling  place  of  the  soul. — 
(For  other  Bible  hints  on  this  subject,  see  Dan.  7:  15,  John  7:  88.) 

The  heart,  being  the  centre-point  of  all  the  fiiculties  of  body  and  soul^  is 
the  special  seat  of  personal  consciousness — ^the  thing  commonly  signified  by 
the  pronoun  ^  I.'  It  is  the  collecting  and  distributing  office  of  the  whde 
man.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  powers  of  perceiving,  feeling  and  willing 
pertain  to  the  whole  life,  so  they  are  especially  concentrated  in  this  radiating 
point.  In  fact  it  is  from  this  point  that  all  the  growth  and  manifestatioiDB  m 
life  originally  proceed,  as  the  stalk  and  branches  of  a  plant  pmead 
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tiie  germ.  ^  Of  conne  all  ifae  powers  iiiafc  manifest  fhemselyes  in  the  scnsca, 
nerves,  brain,  muscles,  &o.,  were  first  in  the  heart.  Accordingly  the  Bible 
applies  to  the  heart  ahnost  every  form  of  language  commonly  appropriated  to 
the  senses,  and  other  specific  racnlties.  It  is  represented  as  seeing,  hearing, 
understanding,  reasonmg,  believing,  speaking,  kc. 

The  heart,  then,  is  distmguished  finom  the  soul,  thus :  The  soul  is  the 
whole  life  of  man,  as  it  exists  in  comUnation  with  the  whole  body.  The 
heart  is  the  centre-point  of  that  life,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  body, 
having  no  material  organ  of  manifestation,  but  acting  upon  the  other  depart- 
ments of  life  as  the  mainspring  on  the  wheels  and  lumds  of  a  watch,  or  as 
the  Executive  on  his  subordinate  officers  in  a  national  government.  Mark 
7:  21,  22. 


§  11.    ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

This  curious  science,  (also  called  Mesmerism,)  which  was  condemned  and 
executed  in  France  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  by  a  report  of  Franklin  and  other 
scientific  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government  to  sit  in  jud^ient  uikju 
it,  has  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is  now  exciting  as  much  interest  in  this  coun- 
try, as  was  excited  a  few  years  ago  by  Phrenology.  Nor  is  it  a  sul)jcet  o£ 
mere  curiosity  and  ridicule.  It  claims  and  compels  the  attention  of  sober 
and  learned  men,  and  is  evidently  fast  winning  its  way  to  general  credence 
and  respectability.  Its  principles  seem  to  be  as  yet  not  fully  settled.  It 
breaks  forth  from  time  to  time  in  new  forms,  each  more  wonderful  tlian  any 
that  have  gone  before  it.  Its  principal  advocates  are  yet  engaged,  ratlier  in 
exploring  its  mysteries,  each  in  a  separate  direction,  than  in  bringin;^  t<»,ii:(ther 
their  discoveries  into  a  harmonious  system.  We  believe  that  its  facts  (how- 
ever crude  and  discordant  may  be  the  speculations  of  its  professors)  are  over- 
coming materialistic  skepticism,  and  opening  a  passage  from  tlie  hii^hest 
point  of  physical  science,  into  spiritual  philosophy.  It  is  in  our  view  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  sciences  which  treat  of  those  subtler  i>owors  of  na- 
ture, called  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  &c.,  and  the  science  of  life, 
animal  and  eternal.  As  such  we  introduce  it  to  our  readers.  A  view  of  its 
facta  and  elementary  principles  will  help  to  complete  our  view  of  the  ypiritual 
Nature  of  Man. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  science,  in  which  all  its  advocates  agree,  is  that  there 
is  a  subtle  fluid  in  the  human  body,  in  some  respects  like  electricity,  wliich 
may  be  transmitted  in  divers  ways,  from  one  to  another,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  may  produce  astonishing  and  beneficial  effects  of  various  kinds. 
The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  most  lucid  and  satisfactory  exiiihition 
of  the  subject  which  we  have  met  with.  It  is  an  abstract  of  two  lectures 
jdven  by  L.  H.  Whiting,  in  Putney,  Vt.,  in  connexion  with  a  great  variety  of 
wmkAw  experiments : 
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1.  TIio  ftgoni  of  motion,  ieimtion,  &e.,  i.  e.  the  rabstaace  wbicli  is  I 
mediately  in  commnnication  with  the  mind,  and  which  conyeys  its  mandated 
to  the  mndclcfl  and  traimmits  to  it  tho  impresmons  of  the  senses,  is  a  BoblU 
fluid,  resembling  electricity  or  galyanism.  This  is  proved  by  such  fiicts 
that  a  dead  body  may  be  made  to  perform  muscular  motioiis  and  eadubit 
rious  phenomena  of  lifo  by  tho  application  of  galvanism. 

2.  This  subtle  agent,  called  the  nervous  fluid,  is  evolved  by  tho  apparatus 
of  life  in  all  animals,  and  radiates  from  them  constantly,  surrounding  them  wiik 
an  atmosphere  of  greater  or  less  extent,  like  the  atmosphere  of  animal  beat 
which  emanates  frota  them. 

3.  The  developemcnt  of  nervous  fluM  is  greater  in  amount  and  power  in 
some  persons  than  in  others,  as  some  electrical  machines  generate  the  elec- 
tric fluid  more  abundantly  than  others, 

4.  Tlio  passage  of  tho  nervous  fluid  from  one  person  to  another,  takes 
place  under  the  familiar  law  of  nature  by  which  all  fluids  tend  to  an  eqiulib* 
rium.  As  water  seeks  the  level  of  the  ocean — as  clouds,  unequally  charged 
with  electricity,  send  forth  lightnings  to  each  other — as  a  warm  body  imparts 
its  heat  to  a  colder ,-hw)  by  contact,  or  under  other  fevorable  conditions,  the 
nervous  fluid  of  a  person  whoso  vital  powers  are  strong,  may  pass  into  and 
possess,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  body  of  one  whose  >'ital  powers  are  weaker* 

5.  The  senses  and  muscular  powers  of  a  person  thus  charged  with  the  ner^ 
vous  fluid  of  another,  are  shut  off  more  or  less  perfectly  from  the  medium  of 
their  ordinary  action,  viz.  their  own  nervous  fluid,  and  must  act,  if  at  all,  ift 
and  by  the  nervous  fluid  of  the  magnetizer.  Hence  the  subject  sleeps,  be- 
comes msensible  to  tlie  causes  of  sound,  smell,  taste,  and  pain,  so  far  as  fhey 
are  applied  directly  to  his  own  body;  and  sees,  hears,  tastes,  smells,  feels,  ke.j 
only  as  the  nervous  fluid  of  the  magnetizer  is  affected  by  the  causes  of  sensation 
applied  to  his  body. 

6.  It  is  an  ultimate  indisputable  fact  that  mind  docs  control  matter  in  cer* 
tain  circumstances.  Within  our  own  bodies  our  minds  have  power  to  set  in 
motion  the  nervous  fluid,  so  as  to  produce  the  various  motions  of  our  limbs*. 
But  in  the  case  of  magnetic  possession,  the  nervous  fluid  of  the  magnetiser 
comes  into  a  relation  to  the  senses  and  faculties  of  anotiier  person,  similar  ie 
that  which  it  ordinarily  sustains  to  his  own.  Hence  his  mind  can  set  in  mo* 
tion  his  nervous  fluid  so  as  to  produce  motions,  sensations,  and  thoughts,  in 
ihat  other  person.  There  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  idea  of  the  mind's  oper- 
ating beyond  the  limits  of  the  body,  than  in  the  idea  of  its  operating  in  the 
fingers'  ends.  The  mystery  is  how  mind  can  operate  on  matter  at  all ;  and 
this  mystery  attends  not  merely  the  facts  of  animal  magnetism,  but  every 
motion  of  our  bodies. 

These  principles  account  for  all  the  most  common  phenomena  of  tiie  mag- 
netic state,  viz.  those  which  result  from  sympathy  beh^een  the  magnetiser 
and  the  subject.  Clairvoyance  involves  other  pnnciples,  of  which  we  shall 
say  something  hereafter. 

Whether  t^  pliilosophy  is  true  or  not,  the  facts  which  it  professes  to  ac- 
count for  are  too  certain  and  abundant  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  tricks  of  jng- 
l^ers.    In  Mr.  >Vhiting'a  e^riments^  (which  we  ounelves  attended,)  mmSk 


fuu  tru  tikaa  te  pnolude  Uu  pniUnli^  ofiiolliiBiaii  b«hreen  fhe  opentor 
•ad  tii«  ndnect ;  aad  we  are  very  oertaia  tiiat  svery  intelligetit  person  who 
witBesMd  tbem,  was  satufied  tut  tbej  were  perfiniiied  in  good  fiuUi.  Qle 
iUlowmg  are  Kaae  of  flie  jAienomena  wUch  were  exhibited : — The  pnlae  of 
Uie  sabject  was  niMd  instanQy  h;  the  will  of  the  magaetuer,  acc(«&paiuod 
by  a  motion  of  )m  hand  withont  ewLtact,  from  72  to  90  beats  per  uunntc, 
SAus  fact  was  ascertained  and  atteated  by  a  di^terested  ph;fsician.  The 
•abject  with  hia  eyes  closed  and  withoot  any  nuble  commumcatjoa  with  any 
•oe,  nanaed  and  descnbod  accurately  a  great  rariety  of  articles,  such  as  pen- 
kiures,  coins,  pencils,  sorgeou's  iostnuseRts,  &o.,  which  were  held  leJiuid  hit 
ifod  by  indiffereirt  spectators.  Under  the  sane  oonditious,  he  read  letters 
and  words  frtxa  a  bod^  awl  told  the  time  by  several  watches  set  differently, 
and  in  each  case  aoourately  eren  to  tiiefracticHi  of  aminnta.  In  all  tiie»c  ca- 
MS  the  magnetiier  niajdr  fixed  his  own  attention  on  the  object  presented,  aad 
immediately  his  percepbsn  was  conmonicated  by  svmpathy  to  the  subject. 
So,  p»n  caiia«d  by  t^  spectators  in  any  part  cf  toe  ooij  of  the  operator, 
was  manifesQy  ftlt  in  the  corresponding  pwt  by  tke  subject ;  though  t^e  prick 
of  a  [nn  in  his  own  body  prw^iced  no  evidence  of  sensation.  In  the  some 
nuumer  tastes  and  smoUs  were  transferred  fron  one  to  the  other.  The  sub- 
ject was  compelled  to  rtuse  his  arm,  drop  it,  bend  it  in  various  directions,  to 
stand  up,  sit  down,  &c.  kc.,  by  the  sileat  will  and  correspoudiug  motions  of 
tiie  magnetiser  staactixg  behind  him.  And  the  posrability  of  collusion  wss 
precluded  by  the  &ct  that  the  auignetuer  allowed  (me  of  the  spectators  to 
dictate,  by  moving  bis  own  ann,  the  motions  to  be  performed  by  the  aubjcct. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  a  great  rariety  of  experiments  in  pUrcno-mcsniciism 
were  performed,  by  which  it  was  raamfeat  that  tlie  ma;^etiaer  could  control 
and  vary  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  subject  as  easily  as  a  musician  calls 
forth  the  various  tones  of  an  organ. 

For  further  illustrations  of  this  subject,  we  avail  ouraelves  of  the  following 
extract  from  a  pamphlet  published  some  years  ago  by  Charles  Foycu : — 

-"  It  is  8  iaet  well  established  by  the  daily  ohcervatioo  of  all  migaeliun,  both 
in  Europe  and  Ameriea,  that  from  the  laoment  a  peraoa  is  put  in  MmMinbuliani, 
he  becomes  capable  of  appreciating  correctly  and  seizing  Ibo  Iboughli,  the  will, 
and  feelings,  not  only  of  his  raagnetiser,  but  aUo  of  thtno  who  are  put  in  close 
oommunication  with  him.  Ttiii  mirpriBing  and  very  intereatiog  mode  of  knowt- 
edge  is  doubtlcH  imparled  (a  the  K>ranambiiliat  through  an  emanation  of  some 
kind,  (call  it  if  you  pleaae,  (ha  apirit,  the  magnetic  or  vital  fluid)  wbich  springs 
from  the  brain  of  the  two  parties  and  thus  forms  about  tbem  a  peculiar  atmos- 
phere, the  fluctuatioiu  or  movements  of  which  vary  according  to  the  direction 
^ven  by  the  nrgan  from  which  the  fluid  originates.  The  brain  of  the  magnetii 
OCT  or  of  the  person  placed  in  conimunicstion,  is  the  active  instrument  or  appa* 
latas,  every  operation  of  which  necessarily  improssos  a  new  movement  and  dt- 
veetion  to  the  fluii^  wbich  is  mom  dearly  felt  by  the  corre^ionding  analogous 
organ,  viz,  the  brain  of  the  somnambulist,  and  thus  creates  herein  the  same 
■asdificatiooa  as  those  which  exist  in  the  organ  of  the  other  party.  Such  modi* 
fieations  constitute  what  wa  esll  thought,  reuoning,  ^c.  ita. 


"  I  will  quote  here  a  few  Hoes  from  a  distinguished  author  whose  name  can  but 

'    reight  in  the  mind  of  every  well  informed  man.    After  describing 

which  the  oerrons  atmoapheie  is  fanned,  Dr.  Rostan  (see  his  E». 
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■ay  on  Animal  Magnetinn,  in  the  eighth  volunw  of  the  Dietionnaira  de  Hedeciae,) 
coiitinucu  thua : — 'The  aeti'ee  Dertroua  ktmoaphere  oftbe  raignetinr  miBglas 
with  the  ;HiHice  ner?oua  atmoiphera  oftbe  magnetized  peraoii ;  thii  one  ia,  thara* 
by,  influenced  in  such  a  manner  that  hia  power  of  attention  ia  momenlarilj  abol- 
ishcd;  and  both  the  impresaioiia  which  ha  r«ceivea  inwardly,  and  thoae  that  ara 
transmiUcd  to  him  by  tba  magnetizer,  renrt  to  bis  bnin  through  aDoUwr 
channel.* 

"The  ncrTOJS  agent  poaaeaaes,  like  caloric,  the  faculty  of  penetrating  throU|^ 
solid  bwlics ;  a  faculty  which  is  doubtleaa  limited  ;  b<it  can  aatiifaclorily  explain 
how  somnambulists  may  be  influenced  through  partitirms,  walls,  doora,  6ec„  alao 
it  accounts  for  their  perceptions  of  the  gavorous  and  odorous  qnaliliea  through 
certain  bodies,  which  in  the  natural  state  cannot  bo  penetrated  by  those  particle*. 
Tho  innumerable  facta  which  prove  in  an  indisputable  manner  that  the  magnetie 
action  can  1)0  exercised  through  solid  bodies,  snd  that  the  presence  of  those  bodtea 
docs  not  prevent  clairvoyance,  compel  us  to  admit  that  the  nervous  or  magDelieal 
agent  must  pass  through  them.  This  is  no  mdre  astonisbinK  than  light  pawing 
through  diapbane  or  transparent  substances,  electricity  passing  through  the  oon. 
ductivo  bodies,  and  caloric  penetrating  all  sorts  of  bodies.  The  mingTing  of  the 
two  nervous  atmospiieres  aflbrda  a  very  clear  explanation  of  the  communication 
of  the  with  and  wiU,  even  of  the  thoughts  of  the  magnetizer  to  the  oiagneticsd 
person.  Thewishand  will,  being  •ocftontofthe  brain,  this  organ  transmits  them 
to  the  circumference  of  the  body  through  the  channel  oftbe  nerves,  and  when  the 
two  nervous  atmospheres  happen  to  meet  each  other,  they  are  so  much  identified 
as  to  form  but  one ;  both  individuals  become  one  only ;  they  fee)  and  think  ta> 
gothcr;  but  one  of  them  (the  somnambulist]  iaconstantly  under  the  depeadeaea 
oftbe  other,  while  in  the  magnetic  state.' 

"  In  the  natural  state  we  are  not  capable  of  feeling  the  fluid  above  mentioned 
and  experiencing  its  various  movements,  so  as  to  become  conscious  of  it ;  it  ia 
surely  because  in  the  natural  state  the  vital  energy  is  thrown  too  much  oaL 
wardl y  ;  the  life  of  relation  is  then  predominant,  and  constantly  keeps  our  power 
of  attention  and  feeling  upon  external  objects.  But  through  the  profound  ehanga 
determined  in  tlie  functions  of  the  norvous  system,  during  the  state  of  somnaa- 
buJIsm,  catalepsy,  or  ecstasy,  we  are  enabled  to  hold,  with  a  being  organised  aa 
wo  arc,  tt  communication  more  or  less  perfect ;  according,  of  course,  to  the  i«. 
spcclivo  inward  organic  dispositions  and  capacity  of  the  two  parties,  lodaed 
somnambulism  and  ecstacy  are  particularly  characterized  by  a  suspenBioD,  for 
the  time  being,  of  tho  life  of  relation,  whereas  an  inward  sense,  derived  from 
a  great  concentration  of  the  vital  energy,  seems  to  be  developed. 

"I  hold  it  to  be  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  the  will  and  thought  can  ha 
communicated  without  the  aid  of  language  or  sign,  whatever  the  m^iumof  that 
communication  may  bo;  out  of  fifty  somnambulists,  you  will  find  upward  of  fbrtjr 
who  will  present  this  order  of  phenomena  to  a  certain  degree.  I  bsve  aeeni 
produced  and  read  innumerable  instances  of  it,  and  believe  it  as  much  as  my  own 
existence  ;  I  believe  it,  also,  because  I  can  account  for  it  through  pMlom^kieei 
principles,  at  1  have  above  briejly  Hated.  On  the  contrary,  the  faculty  of  seeiag 
things  that  are  transpiring  at  a  great  distance^ 'MCtltu,  for  inXanee,  wAsre  iMm 
tomnambulist  never  vat  ia  ha  l^e,  the  ntttalion  and  peciuiar  diMtribvlion  ofwkiek 
he  does  not  know,  andperlippt  never  read  about,'  is  wholly  iocompreheusible,  and 
is  not,  indeed,  substantiated  by  good  authority  ;  I  have  never  observed  nor  ercr 
read  any  instance  of  it  in  the  scientific  authors  who  have  written  on  animal 
magnetism  and  somnambulism.    J  euily  conceive  and  am  willing  to  admit,  tbat 


eartiiii  MiiiiMnlialuti  ftnd  «e>(atic  panooi  ham  been  kble  to  na  obiecta  at  a 
,distaiicfl ;  bat  it  WM  mplaeM  kAstb  tky  Had  ftaaa.  imd  tiu  aatt  ttfaUan  of 
'whuk  tkifi  pmiaiulf  hism :  thay  bad  tbua  tba  meam  of  directing  their  faculty 
of  viaion  thnugh  tba  oouotry,  apd  taking  oiwiiinuieo  of  things  and  poraona  mors 
orloaaeeantdy,  aceordtsg  to  tbentteatoTthia  power  in  thnn.  Bat  it  ia 
totally  inoonflMT^rie^  that  &ey  can  aeo  equally  well  in  places  about  wbioh  tbay 
have  no  preTiooa  correct  impraaaian  in  their  mind !  Suppose  yoaraelf  a  som- 
aamboliat,  gifted  with  a  blgn  d^ree  of  olairvoyanca.  How  could  yoo  distin- 
gni^  one  partictdar  bouie  or  atreet  out  of  the  viriety  of  atreets  and  booaea 
which  Ibrm  the  citiea  omnih  Iiondon,  New  Tofli,  dee.,  if  you  have  nerar  been 
in  thoaa  placai^  or  acquired  by  reading  a  perfect  idea  of  them  1 

" I  will  qoolo  a  few  inetanrna  of  conunamcation  of  thought  and  of  the  influ- 
anea  of  the  wit^  which  an  vary  well  catoutalad  to  illuatrate  the  correctDeaa  of 
ny  view^ — and  are  not  lev  wonderful  and  conduaiTe  than  tboM  deacribed  in 
your  namtire. 

"The  pbenomana  of  the  commonieatton  of  thought  and  of  the  influence  of 
Iha  will  wen  the  fint  that  wen  obaerved  by  the  Harquia  of  Puyaepir,  whan  ba 
diaeorered  the  atals  of  somnambuliam.  In  the  rery  intereating  letter  written  by 
hu%  to  aotne  fnanda  of  hiai  Immediatdy  after  witneaaing  those  singular  affecta  in 
the  fint  sooinanibaliBt  ba  had,  he  aaya — *  I  obliged  him  to  move  a  gnat  deal  OB 
bis  ehairi  as  though  he  was  ^ncing  by  a  tune,  which  1^  singing  ntenloHjf  only, 
/  cuumJ  Aim  to  repeal  aloud.' 

"  Fourn!er,  in  his  Essay  on  the  probabilities  of  Magnetic  Somnarnbulisin, 
dwells  principally  ou  this  pbenomeDon,  ns  being  the  most  common  and  importHoL 
He  says,  page  48,  that  '  ha  raw  a  somnambulist,  whom  ho  willed  to  get  up  and 
take  a  hat  lying  on  the  table  in  the  entry,  and  to  put  it  on  the  head  ofa  certain 
person  in  tbe  company.'  I  did  not  apeak  a  word,  says  he,  but  only  made  a  sign 
which  traced  out  the  line  which  I  wished  tbe  somnambulist  to  follow.  I  must 
observe  that  be  had  a  bandage  over  his  eyes  all  the  time ;  be  rose  from  the  chair, 
followed  the  direction  indicated  by  my  finger,  approached  the  table  and  took  the 
hat  which  was  lying  on  it,  among  many  other  objects,  and  .  .  .  put  it  on  the 
head  of  the  very  person  I  meant. 

"  I  might  qoote  a  large  num'ber  of  such  facts  from  foreign  authors  on  Magnet- 
ism, of  undoubted  veracity  and  merit ;  but  I  prefer  to  reror  to  some  of  tbe  sanM 
deacriptioD,  which  have  occurred  in  this  country,  as  being  probably  the  more  in- 
teresting and  trustworthy  to  the  American  reader. 

«  At  oneof  my  ezbibitions  in  Pawtucket,  some  nine  months  ago,  a  medical 
gentleman  from  Providence  handed  to  me  a  bit  of  paper,  upon  which  this  seotunce 
was  written  ;  '  Ask  meiitaUy  to  the  somnambulist  how  far  it  is  from  Pawtucket  to 
Providence.'  I  put  the  question  to  her,  without  either  a  sign  mode  or  a  word 
apokeo :  she  answered  distinctly,  ■  four  nules  from  one  bridge  to  (he  other,'  which 
ia  the  correct  distance, 

"  At  another  exhibition  in  Boston,  I  was  requested  by  an  eminent  gentleman 
then  present,  to  will  the  somnanibullst  to  rise  from  the  H>fa  upon  which  she  waa 
Bitting,  nod  go  and  take  another  seat ;  I  stood  about  twelve  feet  from  her,  and 
mentally  put  her  the  command.  She  shook  her  liead  negatively,  as  though  she 
waa  refusing  to  do  something.  I  then  asked  her  why  she  shook  her  head  so  : 
'  Tou  want  me  to  move  from  my  seat ;  I  don't  want  to.'  In  reference  to  this  fact, 
Mr  William  Jenks  of  Boston,  who  witnessed  it,  says  in  an  article  inserted  by 
him  in  the  Recorder  of  Feb.  17,  1837,  'Farther  and  more  strange  to  our  eipa. 
tMUtta,  while  Uw  ayei  of  the  ■omiwmhnle  continue  eloatly  rtwt,  (the  etpariaaeali 
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have  beon  tried  too  with  bandaged  eyes,)  and  while  no  geHure  or  Momtd  im 
I  saw  the  magnetiser  ask  the  magnetised  a  question,  (suggested  on  the  Bp»l» 
itecretly  by  a  bystander,)  and  heard  the  patient  answer  audibly  and  correcCly.' 

•«  A  scientific  gentlemen,  who  attendiKi  the  experiments  performed  ia  ^" 
tucket  by  Rev.  Daniel  Greene,  told  me  that  at  his  written  request  Mr.  G; 
willed  that  a  piece  of  apple,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  would  become  a  chc 
burr  for  the  somnambulist.  He,  in  consequence,  handed  it  to  her ;  and  immedi- 
ately she  began  to  scratch  her  hand  and  complain  that  it  was  full  of  pricklHL 
•*  What  is  the  cause  of  iiV  « Why,'  s:iid  she,  *you  gave  mo  a  chestnut  burr,*— 
Mr.  Greene,  it  is  well  known,  has  made  himself  celebrated  in  Rhode  Isliuid  far 
•the  wonderful  power  which  he  exercises  by  his  will  only  upon  his  patients. 

**  Mr.  George  Wellmarth  of  Taunton,  related  to  me  the  following  admirable 
•instance  of  communication  of  thought  that  occurred  under  his  own  opemtion. 
He  was  requested  by  a  witness  to  will  his  somnambulist  to  quote  Byron  a  whI 
known  sonjT,  the  <  IhIcs  of  Greece.*  Mr.  Wellmarth  mentdily  pronouneed  the 
first  vorse,  and  Mr.  Andros,  the  somnambulist,  starting  from  the  last  worda  re> 
peated  by  the  magnetizcr,  recited  the  whole  song.  Mr.  Wellmarth  willed  him 
again  to  recite  another  passage ;  he  said  ho  did  not  know  it  by  heart,  but  that 
he  knew  where  it  was  in  the  book,  and  would  show  it  to  him.  Indeed,  the  aBOK 
iiambulist  got  uu,  walked  toward  the  library,  with  his  eyes  perfectly  shot,  took 
the  volume,  ana  after  looking  over  it  awhile,  pointed  out  the  precise  verses  thaC 
had  been  indicated  to  him. 

**  Innumerable  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  offered.  I  will  mention  a 
few  more  ;  the  two  following  took  place  lost  night,  in  presence  of  forty  of  the 
•most  respectable  citizens  of  Salem,  Mass.  A  young  lady  of  the  place  was  pat 
into  the  magnetic  sleep  by  a  member  of  my  class,  Dr.  Fiflk,  a  surgeon  dentist; 
A  tumbler  ot  water  was  presented  to  the  operator,  with  the  <  written  request  tfail 
he  would  turn  the  liquid  into  brandy  for  the  somnambulist.'  The  tumbler  was 
in  consequence  handed  to  her ;  she  drank  some  of  it ;  and  being  asked  what  4t 
was,  she  exclaimed  apparently  in  displeasure,  *It  i»  rum,*  A  moment  aflerwarli 
the  magnetizcr  was  again  requested  to  spill  a  little  of  the  water  upon  her  haa^ 
willing  it  to  be  hot  T\xnu  80  he  did,  and  immediately  the  somnambulist  began  to 
move  her  hands  and  wipe  them  against  her  gown.  Being  asked  what  was  the 
^matter,  she  said  that  some  hot  rum  had  been  dropped  on  her  hands. 

**  A  person  under  my  care,  being  in  the  magnetic  sleep,  a  medical  gentleman 
ipassed  me  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  aloes,  contained  in  a  paper,  and  requested  me 
^by  writing  to  *  will  it  to  be  sugar  for  the  somnambulist.'  Aloes  is  known  to  be 
«  bitter  drastic  The  somnambulist  tasted  it,  and  exclaimed,  *  it  is  beautifiiL* 
I  asked  her  what  it  was.  *  Confectionary  sugar,'  said  she,  and  then  swaUowed  a 
4ongue  full  of  it,  apparently  with  much  pleasure.  But  soon  the  medicine  aetel 
•on  her  stomach,  and  she  became  quite  sick. 

On  another  evening,  her  eyes  being  blindfolded,  a  bunch  of  white  grapes 
4ield  over  her  forehead  by  a  gentleman  of  the  company.  I  asked  her  what  it 
^  It  is  a  bunch  of  white  fruit,'  said  she.  '  Well,  what  is  the  name  of  it  ?'  <  I  do 
not  know  ;  I  cannot  remember  it.'  Then  I  looked  at  her,  and  mentally  artimu 
9ated  the  word  grape^  willing  her  to  repeat  it.  Instantly  she  shook  her  head 
signifying  that  she  understood  me,  and  repeated  aloud,  '  It  is  a  bunch  of  grapea** 

The  faculty  of  understanding  the  thoughts  and  will  of  those  who  came  ia 
communication  with  them,  was  likewise  remarkably  developed  in  the  ecstatio 
somnambulists, — the  'possessed  nuns'  of  Loudun,  the  French  Prophets  ar 
Shakers  of  the  Cevennes,  the  Convulsionnaries  de  St.  Medard,  dec.     Tlua  ph^ 
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B  and  itrikiiw,  that  it  ma  eonndand  u  t&a  fint  proof 
•f  Qu  ralil^  of  Ibn  poMSMioD,  in  tSe  caae  of  the  ecstatic  nuns  of  Loudun. 
*7%eveoiiIdreteal  the  matt  teeretUaugkta.'  Theaearatbe  very  woidauaed  in 
the  Jaridie  iniiinintioti  concerniiig  that  cdebrated  afiair.  Evea  some  of  tho 
pimemoA  peiwu  bad  the  eatraonfinaiy  gift  of  understaDding  all  langnwea. 
AIQiDUgli  ignorant)  flimr  could  answer  correctlT)  qneetions  in  Latin,  Greek,  Gar- 
nan,  and  even  in  the  dialect  of  aome  tribe,  which  oseofthcTisitonhad  learned 
daring  a  reridenee  in  Ameiiea.  This  laat  bet  prores  indiapulably,  that  during 
the  Terj  pecoliar  state  of  the  nerfoos  systom,  canted  bj  religious  exaltation,  or 
Iba  magnetic  aperation,  Uie  homan  brain  aojuirea  the  power  of  comprehendiiig 
the  tbcnghta,  and  will,  in  whatoTer  language  it  may  be  o^reased," 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  dissent  &om  Mr.  Poyen  in  regard  to 
tiw  seat  of  spiritual  life.  We  belieTe  sa  he  teaches  that  a  spirit  emanates 
from  the  brain ;  but  we  hold  that  the  wftimote  centre  of  vital  emanation  is 
the  heart:  by  which  we  mean,  as  we  have  before  explained,  not  tbe  fleshly 
organ  on  the  left  mie  of  the  tiioraz,  bat  a  apiiitnal  organ,  not  discoverable 
\n  dissection,  sitoated  m  the  middle  of  the  breast,  iji  the  present  state  of 
we  Magnetic  philow^hy,  (i.  e.  while  the  brun  is  the  grand  centre  of  inves- 
tigation and  experiment,)  its  professors  can  do  bat  little  directly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  men ;  and  even  their  operations  on  men's  bodies  can 
lise  to  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  auxiliaries  to  the  art  of  orcUnary  phyu- 
oans.  They  may  obtain  informatum  about  diseases,  and  they  may  produce 
some  Bupcrficial  quieting  cficct  on  irritable  nerves;  but  the  vital  centre  ia 
beyond  their  scope  of  operations.  They  may  ^ve  men  the  fruit  of  tho  tree 
of  knowledge,  but  not  of  tho  tree  of  life.  \Vhen  their  philosophy  and  ex- 
periments shall  be  transferred  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  and  their  science 
shall  enlarge  itself  till  it  becomes  Spiritual  Magnetism,  they  will  penetrate 
beyond  the  body  and  the  senses,  to  tho  affections,  and  find  out  tho  old  Bible 
•ecret  of  combming  lives ;  of  joining  God  to  man ;  of  producing  righteous* 
Bess,  unity,  and  health. 

We  dissent  from  Mr.  Poyen  also  on  another  point  He  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  cases  that  can  be  expluned  by  reference  to  tho  sympathy  of 
kunui  spirits,  and  those  which  cannot  be  so  explained,  such  as  those  in 
which  the  aomnambuliste  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  or  visiting  places  at  a 
sreat  distance,  places  unknown  to  themselves  and  those  with  whom  they  ore 
m  apparent  communication.  Poyen  doubts  the  reality  of  these  latter  cases. 
We  are  well  persuaded  of  their  reality.  Facts  are  reported  from  time  to 
time,  on  eviaence  that  cannot  be  questioned,  shonin^  that  tlie  power  of 
dairvoi/ance  in  some  cases  for  surpasses  all  iJie  limits  tnat  caa  reasonably  b& 
BBugned  to  mere  human  intelligence.  We  do  not  consider  such  facts  inex- 
tilicable,  as  Poyen  docs.  We  explmn  them  by  supposing  that  the  clairvoyant 
■  in  communication  with  invisible  superior  intelligences.  To  decide  whether 
the  invisible  auxiliary  in  any  given  case,  ia  a  good  or  evil  being,  we  must 
*  try  the  sjirita'  by  scripture  tests.  When  the  object  of  the  wonders  pcp- 
Ibrmed  is  evidently  to  pamper  curiosity,  to  exalt  tlie  creature,  to  groJify 
covetouBneBS ;  in  wort  when  the  a&ix  hoB  a  Simon  Magus  aspect,  wc  are 
boHadtoncogoiMUie  tgency  itf  the  deviL    On  Uieae  principles  w«  cannot 
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*wi)H  Uiat  many  of  the  worta  which  the  world  is  wondering  ftfter,  are  pwp- 
env  to  U  claflwil  with  the  '  sipia  and  lytn^  wondere'  of  the  Man  of  Bin. 

rin;  oj^rations  of  ma^ctizcra  were  fonnerly  confined  cliicfly  to  producing 
wn  nia;nietic  sleep,  and  datrvogance,  or  tlic  power  of  seeing  nith  the  vpnV, 
•li--'tum  and  hidden  objcctB,  and  to  healin;;  certain  bodily  diaordei*.  But 
UtU'ri  V.  \,y  a  union  with  Phrenology,  Animal  Magnetism  has  assumed  a  more 
intellectual  aspuct,  and  the  sphere  of  its  opcTations  has  been  greatly  en- 
|ar;^d  and  di;,'nified.  ITio  moat  curious  development  of  this  Phrcnolopcil 
Mesmerism  which  we  have  seen,  was  made  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Kentucky, 
HI  1842.  AVe  extract  the  foJlowini;  description  of  some  of  his  experiments 
from  an  amt-lc  first  publislicd  in  the  N.  Y.  Evening  I'ost.  The  writer  of  the 
article  is  Kobert  Dale  Owen — certainly  a  credible  witness,  so  far  as  freedom 
from  superstition  and  credulity  can  make  a  witness  credible  in  sucb  a  sua- 
fnciouB  ease. 


J  OF   I>R.    BUCHANAN. 
"New  Harmony,  Indiana,  June,  IS42. 

"  The  moat  valid  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the  claim  ofPhrcDol- 
Ogy  to  a  place  among  the  exact  •cicnces,  is  the  fact,  that  the  obiervalioni  on 
character,  on  which  it  depends  to  deinonitrste  the  fuacliont  of  a  particular  orgaa, 
are  of  a  very  general  nature  ;  and  even  iit  their  aggregation,  are  neceaaarily  con- 
tingent and  inferential,  rather  than  abaolutety  demonstrative.  It  ia  (o  obviata 
this  objection,  that  Dr.  Buchanan's  reaearchea  have  been,  for  years  past,  chiefly 
directed. 

"  It  occurred  to  him,  that  if  the  different  portiona  or  organs  of  the  brain  cooU 
be  excited,  ao  a:i  to  manifest  on  the  inatant,  and  in  a  alriking  manner,  their  pacu> 
liar  fiinction,  then,  what  was  before  only  inference  and  probability,  might  brcoiM 
certainty  and  demonatration. 

"  Following  up  this  idea,  Dr  Buchanan  arrived  by  actual  experiment!,  at  van- 
oua  reiulta  which  bid  fair  to  solve  at  laat  the  great  problem  that  haa  divided  Ibe 
Bcienlilic  world,  ever  since  the  day*  of  Hippocratea  and  hia  'animal  spirit^*  dowB 
through  the  diaqulsitiona  of  Dea  Cartea,  to  the  preaent  day  ;  when  aoroe  phyaiciani 
(Abernethy,  I  believe,  among  the  rcat,)  appear  inclined  to  recognize  a  aubtila 
fluid  analogous  to  electricity  as  the  prime  agent  in  aenaation.  Some  anbtils 
agent,  for  which  Dr.  Buchanan  haa  retained,  as  most  appropriate,  the  name  of 
*  aervouB  fluid,'  appcara,  according  to  Dr.  B.'a  discovery,  to  pass,  by  contact,  or 
through  the  medium  of  a  metallic  or  other  conductor,  from  one  person  to  another* 
Experiments  further  prove,  that  Mime  temperamenta  are  more  capable  of  receiv- 
ing its  impressiona,  otbera  of  comrounicattog  them.  Dr.  B.  found  the  liabiUty 
to  excitement,  or,  as  be  phrases  it,  the  impratUiUUy,  in  some  persona  so  feebtai 
that  hardly  any  etfect  could  by  ordinary  means,  be  produced  ;  while  in  otbeni 
usually  of  a  nervoua  temperament,  the  effects  were  so  powerful,  that  great  can 
was  neccaaary  in  conducting  hia  experiments. 

"  The  number  of  those  whoso  braina  are  thus  easily  excited,  he  found  to  bo 
comparatively  amall ;  yet  in  every  society  of  il  few  hundred  persons,  he  baa  been 
able  to  meet  with  some  impressible  subjects.  They  may  usually  be  thus  detected. 
Let  the  operator  graap  firmly  in  hia  hand  any  metallic  conductor,  a  bar  of  steel 
for  example,  and  the  subject  receive  il  loosely  in  his  hand,  placed  at  rest,  and  n- 
naining  without  muiKular  effort ;  if  a  benumbing,  tingling,  sometimes  paintol 
MDsation,  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  heat,  be  experienced  in  tha 
ma,  oAoi  luoning  up  to  (he  anoulder,  the  subject  is  coniDKHily  impmnble. 
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<•  Dr.  Bucbuuui  hts  found  HvanI  luclt iMung  ua.  The  nwateuily  impressed 
wu  a  young  mao.  T-  C  ,  about  Dinetees,  of  ■  quick,  excitable  temper- 
Wnent,  but  id  good  health.  I  faara  kooirn  bira  frocn  hie  iD&ncy.  He  ia  of  oob 
•f  themoitmpfietabie  ftmiliea  in  thia  place,  orisinally  &oin  Virginia,   once 

neighbors  of  ThomHB  Jeffereon,  wilb  whom  T '  a  father  vna  well  acquainted. 

He  himmlf  ia  of  quick  part^  good  commoa  educatiooi  and  irreproachable  char- 
acter. The  idea  of  simulatioD  or  wilful  deception  ou  his  part  (eveli  had  the  ez- 
[nrinu>at8  been  of  m  nature  to  permit  the  |>ossibility  of  such  arts)  ia,  among  us 
wbo  know  hioi,  out  of  the  question.  But  the  cliaracler  of  many  of  the  effects 
produced  was,  even  to  a  dispasBionate  stranger,  such  as  to  stamp  convicliun  of 
their  reality. 

^■The  first  experiments  were  made  in  public:  and  the  operator  wrote  on  a  black 
board  behind  the  subject,  the  faculty  or  emotion  which  he  proposed  to  excite. 

*'Tbe  results  produced  were,  fur  a  time,  chiefly  of  a  pathogaomoaic  character, 
indicated  by  suddun  change  of  countenance,  ge^iin  and  attitude.  Those  wero 
•trtkiog  and  unequivocal. 

"  The  organs  giving  playfulness  and  good  humor,  wsrs  sxcited ;  and  the  sub. 
ject,  who  lud  seuoed  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  bis  situation,  bent 
fitrward,  smiled,  his  arms  relaxed,  bis  emharrasment  was  gone,  and  his  whole  air 
was  thai  of  ease  and  mirthful  sympathy.  Tlie  effect  was  infectious ;  and  ibe 
audience  indulged  in  laughter,  in  which,  with  much  apparent  zest,  be  himself 
joined.  Suddenly  the  operator  raised  his  band,  and  placed  it  on  the  organ  of 
self-esteem,  Kn  enchanter's  wand  could  not  have  produced  a  transrormation 
more  sudden  and  complete.  Every  expression  of  mirth  or  playfulnesti  vanialicd 
•I  the  touch  ;  the  body  was  thrown  bark,  even  beyond  the  perpendiculnr ;  the 
chin  elevated  ;  the  legs  crossed  consequentially  ;  the  relaxed  arnM  drawn  up,  one 
hand  placed  on  Iha  breast,  tho  other  akimbo ;  a  sidelong  glance  of  the  most 
tupercilioua  contempt,  cast  on  the  audience,  convulsed  Ihcm  with  laughter.  The 
suhjecl  of  iheir  mirth,  however,  remained  utterly  unmoved  ;  not  a  musclu  of  the 
face  relaxed,  and  She  expression  of  proud  scorn  seemed  to  harden  on  his  cotirile. 
sance.  To  the  questions  ofthe  operator  he  either  disdained  to  answer,  or  replied 
in  the  brief  language  of  Belf-suf&cient  impatience.  '  What  do  you  think  of  the 
audience  1'  A  look  more  expressive  than  words  was  the  only  reply.  The  quca. 
tion  was  repealed,  and  at  last  ho  said  ;  '  They  look  very  mean.'  Dr.  B. — '  What 
are  they  laughing  at?'     T. — 'That  is  nothing  to  me.' 

"  Hid  attitude  was  so  theatrical,  that  some  one,  (knowing  that  his  memory  was 
rery  retentive,  and  that  he  was  fond  of  dramatical  reading)  suggested  that  he 
should  recite  something.  '  Will  you  recite  something  for  the  audience  V  '  No, 
I  dont  care  to  do  it.'  '  Perhaps  you  dont  know  any  thing  by  heart  V  I  could  if 
I  would.'  The  organs  of  memory,  language  and  imitation  being  excited,  and  it 
having  been  suggested  to  him  that  ho  should  select  something  from  the  play  of 
Pamon  and  Pythias,  at  last  ho  rose,  and,  with  a  tone,  and  look,  and  gesture,  that 
Kean  himself  might  have  envied — such  scornful  and  withering  coutempt  did  they 
•zpresi — he  recited  the  passage  commencing : 

'Are  nil  i-anKntl     A  nalion'p  rifhln  helraftd. 
And  nil  conlri,!  T     Oh  xlaves  I   nli  furrii-ideH  I 
Oh  by  Ihp  hrnl  hope  Ihal  ajriRl  man  has, 
1  bluih  lo  look  around,  and  call  ye  men.' 
"After  the  recitation,  he  remaiuRd  standing  in  the  loftiest  attitude  of  sarcastic 
scorn,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  sit  down.     The  chair  seemed  too  small  for 
his  greatuess.     At  lost  the  operator  touched  the  antagonistic  organs :  sod  look, 
toast  anaasr,  iMlun— all  changed  uain  oo  tbt  initint,  so  u  to  imitate  humble, 
8- 
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BlnifMt  childiih  good  humor.  Amlher  axpwimeiil  wai  of  >  non  ertnerdiBiry 
chnnirtCT.  A^cr  wrilioK  that  he  would  excite  hia  memofy  of  put  tirtnim,  fnr. 
biibly  in  early  infHDcv,  Dr.  BiicbaiMB  loucbed  the  correspoBding  orgaiii  In. 
filanily  the  iiltitude  and  expramon  became  that  ordnp  and  Hhaent  Ihouglit  ;  lbs 
body  slii:liily  advanced,  the  eyeaaomeirbal  railed,  mild  and  nielnDcholy,  and  fixed 
on  v;i('iincv.  So  claMic  and  tnithrul  waa  the  wtu>)<t  eXpreauon.  tbataevenla* 
round  n>c  involuntarily  axclaicDcd:  *  A  sttidy  fora  paiDtar!' 

"I  II  tills  almost  trance-like  frame  of  miod,  be  appeared  dtahicUiwd  (b  eonraraai 
but  nlion  the  <|UMtion  waa  repealed  ■  what  he  waa  Ibinking  of  T' ba  replied  'Ob^ 
of  ihiii^H  that  happened  long  ago.'  '  What  thinga  V  •  Of  eocning  down  the  Obw 
whi-n  uo  cnmo  here.'  '  How  old  were  youthenV  'Between  two  and  three.' 
'  Wliiit  rin  yon  remombertihout  your  voyage  1*  T.  (ben  related  many  particulan, 
whicli  Ills  fiilher  afterward  admitted  were  correct  to  the  letter ;  corrabur«tin( 
thi-  iiLiscrtion  that  he  waa  not  three  yearaold  at  the  time.  Dr.  B.  then  aaid: 
'  Wlijit  do  you  expect  to  occupy  youraelf  about  tomorrawT'  'I  don't  know.' 
'  Iliivc  not  you  (liought  about  it  V  '  No.'  <  Well,  think  about  it  aad  let  me  know.* 
No  nnsncr.  •  Have  you  thought  about  it?'  iNo,  I'd  rather  not.'  'What  buM. 
nf!=s  WMild  yoii  like  to  folluw  T'  (Impatiently)  <  I  km)w  nothiDgaboutit;  I  caa't 
lell.'  ■  But  you  can  tell  what  happened  when  you  came  down  Itis  OhioT  *Oh 
yes.'  And  the  tranquil  and  rapt  expresaion,  which  this  coOTeraalion  had  diatork 
ed,  r'lltirncd  again,  and  he  repeated  aeveral  additional  parliculaia.  Suddenly  ba 
alo'ipi'ii,  would  answer  no  quealiona,  buret  into  a  6l  of  teara,  and  hia  emoliiw 
BCPiiir-d  so  great  and  uncontrollable,  that  the  audience  became  alarmed,  and  Dr. 
B.  liiisicnod  to  calm  the  excitement :  and  touching  the  mirthful  orgaae,  T.,  with 
hiH  f^ir."  yet  wet  upon  hia  cheek,  laughed  aa  gaily  aa  if  no  aad  renuniacencaa 
had  ever  crossed  his  mind. 

"  On  heinff  subaequenDy  queationed  aa  to  the  cauae  of  hia  teara  he  aaid,  that 
att  (!h:  |>nriiciilers  of  his  grandoiother'a  death,  (which  happened  after  hia  arrival 
here)  niKlicd  upon  his  mind  with  ao  much  vtvidneaa  of  reality,  that  he  fouad  it 
impii-sililc  lo  control  his  emotions. 

"  I  ii'tiinrk  here,  that,  in  thji  experiment,  there  Was  ao  leading  queation  naked 
that  nijiilil  have  templed  the  mind  back  to  the  remote  past.  Dr.  U.  aimply  in- 
quiruil,  •  What  ho  was  thinking  of  7'  And  every  attempt  which  he  made  by  dI1i> 
cr  qu'stions,  to  divert  Ta  mind  to  the  future,  proved  ineSectual,  and  aeeinod  to 
be  r(r;;^iril(?d  !iy  him  as  an  annoying  interruption.     •     •     •     • 

"Aiiollicr  experiment  was  very  amusing.  After  writing  on  (he  board '  Hunger,' 
Dr.  n.  excilcd  what  he  call*  the  organ  of  Alimefahenett,  T.  looked  unaaaily 
arniiml.  'Wbatdoyou  waotT'  'NothiDg.'  <  How  do  you  feel T'  T,— "rniTefy 
hunjiry.'  'Wauld  you  like  something  to  eat  T'  (Very  eagerly)  'Yes  that  I  would.' 
•  I  li.^vc  sent  for  something  to  eat. '  >  Have  you  T  and  T.'a  gaze  became  imme. 
dinl<.'ly  rivclcdon  the  outer  door  of  the  lecture  room.  Shortly  after,  themeaaeii. 
ger  n  turned  w'ilL  something  in  a  napkin,  T.'a  eyea  ftJlowed'him  aa  be  advanc«d 
lo  Hie  |iNi(form  with  such  eager  intentneae  aa  excited  shouts  of  laughter  in  tb« 
audii  lire.  'I'lie  nnpkin  contained  some  cold,  stale,  corn  bread,  which  Dr  B.  had 
^eql:c^lrd  siiould,  if  iiot-ible,  be  procured.  'Will  you  have  it  T'  aaid  the  11  r. 
'  Yea.  y<^A,  <.'ive  it  tne  ;'  and  T.  snatched  at  it  with  the  eagerneaa  of  a  faroiahBd 
anini::!.  nilhcr  than  a  human  heing';and  literally  devoured  it  with  auch  nvenoua 
rapiditv,  Ihnt  the  audience  were  in  aerious  alarm  lest  he  ahould  be  choked  on  the 
.pot.     .... 

'■The  private  experiments  took  place  in  the  preaence  of  a  amall  circle  of  friend^ 
waoog  whom  wen  two  meoban  of  tb»  nMict)  proliHtoa,  naidiig  hm.— 
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Prariomly  to  cooimeBciiig  theaB,  Dr.  B.  ipfimMd  in,  that  &■  hii  intention  wsa 
to  >how  the  abniute  conM  which  ho  could  exert  over  the  coDililution  of  T 
C  ,  he  would  endniTor  to  produce  an?  efieet  wbich,  in  writing,  ho  might  he 
requMted  to  do.  The  esperinnnta  which  fiilbwed,  thererore,  wero  cilWr  the 
roiult  nfa  request  expreend  in  writing  hyooeofthe  party,  or  else  tlie  Dr.  {lassed 
•round  a  paper  atatiag  asplicatly  the  effect  be  propoaed  to  produce. 

"Aa  Dr.  B.  bad  infornied  rae,  that  he  hod  already,  in  Bome  instoncps,  proiluced 

Mtual  theft,  and  bdierad  be  csuld  do  so  is  the  can  ofT C ,  I  n»kcil  liim 

(in  private  before  T.  arrived)  to  make  the  attempt.  Ho  requested  me  lo  ar- 
range aoste  toinptiDg  articlea  of  jewelry  on  the  table,  half  concealed  by  a  news- 
paper.  I  placod  a  gold  pencil  and  a  Mgnet  ring,  in  accordance  with  liiti  rcc{ue3t, 
andtheehairdealineafbr  T.  was  then  aet  ao  that  they  wore  within  eauy  re.ich. 
Theauhinet  ofthiastningeexperinieDt  hadacarcely  taken  hiricat,  when,  at  ihe 
touch  of  the  Dr'a.  fingera^  hie  countenance  fell,  hia  head  sunk  on  his  boMiim,  ;ind 
hecaat  furtive  and  uoeoay  glancea  around.  'How  do  you  feel,  T.T'  said  tlic  Dr. 
'  Menn  enough'  waa  ttw  reply,  in  a  tone  that  correaponded  well  with  tiie  words. 
The  Dr.  then  increaaed  the'  excitement ;  and  the  fitst  effect  discernerl,  was  a 
dutcbing  motion  of  the  band*.  Ilie  Dr.  changed  the  position  of  liis  chair,  m> 
that  hia  eyea  fell  on  the  pencil  and  seal.  Hia  lianda  seemed  almost  instinctively 
to  approach  them,  bat  he  drew  them  back  aeveral  times,  aa  if  in  fear  of  dpd-ction. 
Those  preeent  then  began  to  converse  on  dilTorent  aubjects,  as  if  not  notii^iii^  him. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  liatleaa  unensinest,,  gradudlly  leaning  over  thi:  [..Ui-.  he 
cautioualy  and  dexterously  conveyed  both  pencil  and  seal  lo  his  pockcl  liuniker. 
chief,  which  he  had  laid  on  hii  knee,  and  hastily  wrapped  them  up  in  it ;  hia 
countenance  the  while  exhibiting  a  atrange  mixture  of  fear  and  eiigcnics* :  it 
was  the  very  impersanstion  of  petty  thievery.  Dr.  B.  then  approiich'^il  him. 
'Have  you  a  pencil,  T.T'  T.  replied,  gruffly,  without  raising  hia  hcinl.  '  No.' 
•  Why,  I  saw  one  here,  but  this  mameot,  whnt  could  have  become  of  it  '.  Can't 
you  tell  me  1'  'No,  bow  should  I  know?'  'You  must  certainly  have  taken  it,* 
•Ididn't:  I  never  aaw  it.'  •  Have  you  really  no  pencil,  then?'  As  Dr.  I),  naked 
this  Inst  question,  he  touched  aome  of  the  honest  organs;  and  T.  ruisinir  hts 
bead,  for  the  first  time,  abashed  nnd  mortified,  gave  up  thi:  articles  be  liati  titkcn. 

"  I  asked  T.  afterward,  whnt  hia  sensations  were,  during  this  cxpcrini'.ut.— 
'They  were  some  of  the  most  diMKreeabie,'  said  he,  'I  pver  expericncil :  iivcii- 
aation  of  fear,  overruled  by  a  craving  deairo  of  possession  :  I  d.irc  suy  j  hi  n^  a 
thief  really  feeW  'You  thought  the  pencil  very  prully,'  said  I,  sidling.  -I'lvftv!* 
said  he,  '  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  any  tbing  so  beautiful  in  all  my  liri;.  [  felt 
as  if  I  could  go  without  food  for  a  week,  to  get  it  into  my  handa.'  *  *  An  ex. 
perimont  succeeded,  which  it  was  frightful  to  witness.  By  passing  lii^  fin^^ers 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  backward  and  forward,  along  Ihe  medium  line  oftlic  sinci- 
put, corresponding  with  the  upper  fiaaureof  tbe  hemispheres  or  llic  brain,  the 
effect  appeared  to  be,  lo  destroy  all  aeube  of  identity ;  to  scatter  the  tliou;.'!.t~,  so 
thht  they  could  not  be  collected  on  any  subject ;  and  to  cause  the  lejis  ami  arms 
to  be  extend*^  in  opposite  directions,  violently  and  io voluntarily.  'J'lii.^  patient 
sometimes  moved  his  head  and  body  to  one  side,  then  to  the  oilier  ;  si;piii  .->I  ex. 
cessively  restless  and  uneasy;  bis  eyes  rolled  frightfully  in  ihcirsocki't^  ;  ^iml  his 
countenance  indicated  utter  confusion  of  ideas,  and  vague  apprehension-),  ;iliiiiHt 
nmouuting  to  horror.  When  requested  to  ittrike  his  hands  tugelher,  he  rn  iJ:.  iho 
effort  unuvailingly ;  when  asked  lo  rise  from  his  chair,  it  appeard  Ihul  h<>  cuulJ 
not  do  so  ;  and  when  assisted  to  his  feet,  his  legs  spread  out  latoruUy  in  so  un- 
natur^  a  manner  that  he  could  not  wklk ;  »ad,  being  afraid  he  would  iojui* 
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himself,  we  replaced  him  on  his  chair.    He  did  not  reply  rationdly  to  aajr  of  Am 

questions  put  to  him. 

**  When  restored  to  his  senseSt  after  this  experiment,  it  was  tome  little  tims 
before  his  mind  regained  its  equilibrium.  He  complained  of  the  efiecta  pre. 
duced,  as  painful ;  though  his  recollections  of  them  seemed  vague.  He  said  iio 
felt  ns  if  his  consciousness  was  dissevered ;  and  (as  he  phrawd  it^  as  if  *  one 
part  of  his  head  was  thinking  one  way,  and  one  another.'  He  aoded,  that  ba 
experienced  an  impulse  to  go  in  different  directions  at  the  same  tinne.     *     •     • 

"A  series  of  experiments  made  in  Dr.  0.*8  laboratory,  relative  to  the  enpabiU 
itics  of  different  bodies  to  conduct  the  nervous  fluid,  furnishes  the  following 
general  means.  Of  upward  of  one  hundred  inorganic  bodies,  all  were  more  or 
less  capable  of  transmitting  the  nervous  influence ;  but  of  these,  metals  and  mo* 
talic  ores  were  the  best  conductors.  Of  organic  bodies,  muscular  lisiiue  coodne* 
ted  the  best,  and  with  more  rapidity  than  metals  ;  whilst  horn,  bone,  whalebon% 
tortoise  shell,  beeswax,  feathers,  and  silk,  but  especially  hair,  appeared  to  be  non 
conductors.  Perhaps,  on  that  account,  hair  is  the  most  suitable  covenng  for  tlm 
head — the  central  region  of  nervous  action.  It  appeared  also,  that  the  condnc* 
ting  powers  of  substances  augmented  with  their  volume;  and  diminished  as  the 
distance  was  increased  through  which  the  nervous  fluid  had  to  be  communicated, 
A  very  distinct  impression,  however,  was  transmitted,  a  distance  of  forty  fiMt 
along  an  iron  wire  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter." 

We  publish  this  account,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  singular  position  in  which  Hobcit  Dale  Owen  has  placed 
liiinsclf.  As  an  infidol,  ho  rejects  the  evangelists'  account  of  Christ's  mira- 
clo^,  and  yet  he  has  sent  out  to  the  world,  under  his  own  signature,  with  a 
full  confession  of  belief,  an  account  of  facts,  quite  as  mystical  and  improbable 
as  tliose  miracles.  Indeed  we  may  say,  that  in  recording  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Buchanan,  (assuming  that  his  account  of  them  is  correct,)  he  has  be- 
come the  preacher  of  a  theory  which  establishes  tlie  possibility,  and  explains 
the  philosophy  of  all  the  wonderful  works  by  wliich  the  origin  of  Christianity 
was  attested.  He  believes  that  Dr.  Buchanan  possesses  an  invisible  energy, 
a  battery  of  nervous  power,  that  is  capable  of  acting  out  of  himself,  on  uo 
bodies  and  nunds  of  other  persons,  and  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  produce  very 
sensible  effects,  both  physical  and  mental ;  and  that  this  power  passes  from 
tlio  operator  to  the  subject,  by  simple  contact,  or  by  the  medium  of  inanimate 
conductors.  In  the  light  of  this  theory,  what  is  diere  incredible  in  the  ac- 
counts which  we  have  of  Christ's  healing  the  sick  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  ef- 
fect was  produced  by  a  fluid  that  passed  from  him  to  his  patients.  He  usual- 
ly laid  his  hands  on  them.  What  was  this  but  a  means  of  establishing  com- 
munication between  him  and  them,  by  which  the  \-ital  fluid  might  pass  ?  The 
case  of  the  woman  who  was  healed  of  an  issue  of  blood,  recorded  m  Luke  8: 
43 — 48,  shows  positively  that  the  healing  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  a  fluid 
that  passed  from  him,  as  electricity  passes  from  the  maclune  that  generates  it. 
Slic  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment  and  was  healed.  And  he  ^perceived 
that  inrtiie  was  gone  out  ofhim.^  Here  is  evidence,  not  oidy  of  a  transmitted 
fluid,  but  of  the  passage  of  that  fluid,  independently  of  the  will  of  Jesus,  and 
by  means  of  an  inanimate  conductor,  ThLs  is  all  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Animal  Magnetism  as  acknowledged  by  Owen.    At  least  it  does  not  cour 

tradict  them,  and  is  no  xdotq  mystical  thw  the  operations  of  Dr.  Bachiuun* 
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It  18  wJy  naeeiWBy  to  atippote  Unit  Uie  batteiy  of  vital  eturg;;'  in  Jesni 
Christ  ma  bmneoBe^  stronger  than  in  Dr.  Bnchaout — different  In  do^^ee, 
tet  in  kin^r-%  order  to  Moonat  for  the  principal  discrepances  between  Christ's 
tvstemoF  operation,  and  nudera  neorologjr.  The  vital  power  of  Dr.  Bo- 
enanaa  is  so  feeble  that  he  finda  onlr  here  and  ttiere  mi  individual  vrith  nervea 
weak  enou^  to  reodre  any  aenriUe  imfHression  fnnn  him.  Whereas  the 
Spirit  of  Jesos  Christ  was  so  mighty,  that  all  who  applied  to  him  were  found 
*  impressible.*  Dr.  Bnohanaa  MS  power  enoagh  to  aJSect  his  subjects  nmply 
by  contact,  or  by  neana  of  tnetaUic  conduoton,  without  going  throng  mo 
Imig  and  mystical,  not.to  say  nonsenBical,  process  of  'making  tlie  passes,* 
practised  by  the  older  magnetiien.  But  Jesus  Christ  efiected  his  object  in 
iBsny  cases,  by  a  still  more  ample  process.  Though  be  nau^y  lud  hands 
on  his  podenbf,  he  healed  muty  l^  ms  simple  command,  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  any  li^Ie  oondnctor.  The  batUry  was  so  heavi!?  charged,  that 
its  flind  passed  where  M&  attracted  it,  vitSont  any  vehicle,  but  a  word. 
A  few  cases  even  ue  recorded,  in  which  cures  were  performed,  withont  eitl^ 
er  word  or  contact,  and  with  a  great  distance  between  the  operator  and  the 
■nbjeot.  Dr.  Buchanan  could  sensibly  affect  a  person  at  the  distance  of  for- 
ty feet,  by  means  of  a  metallic  conductor.  But  Jesus  Christ  healed  the  cen- 
turioii's  sorvant  (Matt.  8:  5)  at  a  diatanco  probably  of  miles,  and  without 
an7  wire  between.  The  centurion's  faith,  which  Christ  pronounced  unparal- 
leled, was  the  only  conductor. 

Perhaps  in  the  progress  of  hia  invcatigation.  Dr.  Buchanan  will  find  means 
to  iiicreaae  his  nervous  power,  either  by  self- training,  or  availing  himself  of 
the  power  of  others.  But  he  will  never  approach  equality  with  Christ,  as  a 
practjcal  neurologist,  till  he  establishes  commuiucation  with  God,  tlte  great 
source  of  vittil  energy.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  will 
ever  be  rivalled  by  mere  human  neurologists.  The  stream  cannot  rise  above 
its  fountain ;  and  so  long  as  mere  human  life  is  the  fountain  of  magnetic  io' 
fluence,  its  effects  will  only  be  proportioned  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
Ordinary  animal  magnetizers  may  cast  persons  into  a  trance,  and  awaken  an 
inward  sense  that  shall  ^ve  preternatural  perception.  And  Dr.  Buchanan 
may,  for  the  time  being,  exercise  a  perfect  mastery  over  the  faculties  of  a 
weak-nerved  youth.  But  it  will  be  found  to  require  the  vital  energy  of  God 
to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases — to  r^se  the  dead — to  make  a  permanent 
change  from  sin  to  righteousness.     These  are  the  worita  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Nevertheless  we  say  agiun,  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded 
by  the  evangelists,  were  evidently,  as  to  their  pliilosophical  nature,  and  the 
process  by  which  they  were  performed,  operations  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
experimentsof  Dr.  Buchuian;  certajnly  not  more  mysterious — different  only 
in  the  degree  of  their  power.  And  Owen,  if  he  believes  in  Dr.  Buchanan, 
ought  to  beUeve  m  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  development  of  Animal  Magnetism  which  b 
in  progress,  will  ultimately  turn  to  good  account  in  relation  to  many  other 
mattera  of  fiuth,  beside  tlie  imracles  of  Christ.  The  doctrines  of  the  'fel- 
lowship of  ajnrits,' — of  the  '  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost'— of  the  union 
'«f  God  and  tHa— of  Ohrist  in  u»  MUBto-Htf  Qod's  *  working  in  na  to  will 
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and  to  do' — of  ihe  manifestation  of  ^  God's  riffhteousness*  m  hmntB 
of  the  working;9  of  Satan  in  the  ungodly — and  diabolical  possession ;  in  diort^ 
all  the  itpiritual  doctrines  of  the  Bible  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  mystical 
and  irrational,  when  the  principles  of  neurology,  as  acknowledged  bj  Oww, 
are  admitted  to  be  true,  and  are  followed  out  to  their  consequences.  If  man 
can  operate  on  his  fellow  man,  so  as  to  produce  any  variety  of  moral  chine* 
ter  at  pleasure,  why  should  it  be  thought  an  incremble  thing  that  the  oiiim|^ 
otont  Grod  should  take  a  permanent  possession  of  the  human  fiiculties,  lad 
through  them  manifest  his  own  perfect  righteousness?  And  on  the  other  hand 
if  Dr.  Buchanan  could  make  his  subjects  thievish,  or  insane,  by  a  touch  of  Ui 
fingers,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  believing  tliat  Satan  is  actually  the  fiUher 
of  the  evil  works  which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  him ;  that  he  ^entered  into*  JndiSi 
for  instance,  and  caused  him  to  betray  Christ ;  or  that  the  insane  wretdies 
whom  Christ  exorcised,  wei*e  actitally  possessed  of  devils  ?  In  a  word,  if  hn* 
man  nature  id  an  instrument,  the  strings  of  which  answer  to  the  touch  of  fleah 
and  blood,  may  we  not  well  believe  that  it  is  subject  to  the  mastery  of  tha 
good  and  evil  powers  of  the  S[aritual  world  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  carnal  philosophers  and  infideli 
who  are  investigating  and  advocating,  or  giving  their  assent  to  the  principles 
of  animal  magnetism,  will  find  themselves,  ere  long,  shut  up  to  the  fiuth  of  thi 
gospel  of  him  whom  they  now  despise. 


§  12.    THE  DIVINE  NATURE. 

In  the  first  chapters  of  the  Bible,  we  find  clear  intimations  of  a  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  Hebrew  word  which  is  translated  6oD,  in 
Gen.  1:  1,  &c.,  is  in  the  plural  form.  Gt>d  is  represented  as  conversing 
with  himself,  as  though  two  persons  were  consulting  together.  Gen.  1:  2ft| 
8:  22,  11:  7.  The  plural  pronouns  tis  and  our,  arc  so  intermingled  with 
the  singular  pronouns  he  and  his,  in  Gen.  1:  26,  27,  that  we  can  aee  no 
propriety  in  the  language  except  on  the  supposition,  that  there  is  at  onoe 
unity  and  plurality  in  the  constitution  of  God.  Above  all,  it  is  declared  that 
he  ^  made  man  in  Ids  own  image;^  (Gen.l:  27;)  and  from  what  follows  tUi 
declaration,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  word  man  in  this  case  includes  twe 
pei-sons,  male  and  female.  The  singular  and  plural  pronouns  are  intenniii* 
gled,  in  the  language  concerning  the  first  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  thflj 
are  intermingled  in  the  language  concerning  God.  Adam  was  the  name  of 
a.  male  and  female  being,  concerning  which  the  pronouns  Aim  and  them 
might  be  used  promiscuously.  Gen.  1:  27,  5:  1,  2.  Taking  this  being  m 
an  image  or  miniature  by  which  we  are  to  form  our  conception  of  the  natme 
of  Grod,  (we  speak  of  thmgs  spiritual,  not  physical,)  we  are  led  to  the  nm- 
ple  condutton,  that  tho  uncreated  Creator,  the  Head  of  the  universe,  liki 
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the  iLead  of  maUnd  lad  the  head  of  every  ftmily,  Hira^  oae,  18  yet 'twun;* 
(Mark  10:  8j)  in  a  word,  that  the  creatun  has  a  FaUier  and  a  Mother. 

The  New  Testament  eoDfinns  and  iHustrates  this  conclusion.  We  then 
iMnt  that  aa  Eve  waa  in  the  twinning  witli  Adam,  and  vta  Adam,  ho  '  the 
Word  WS8  in  the  be^nmng  irith  God,  and  was  God ;'  (Jno.  1:  1 ;)  that 
M '  the  man  is  tlie  Mad  of  the  woman,'  so  '  God  ia  dte  head  '  of  Christ  ;* 
n  Cor.  11:  8  ;>  HuA  as  *  the  woman  is  the  gloiy  of  the  man,'  (1  Cor. 
11:  T,)  so  Christ  ia  the  ghny  of  God ;  (Heb.  1:  8 ;)  that  as  the  woman  is 
the  '  weater  Teasel,*  (1  Pet.  8f  T,)  so  the  FaUier  is  greater  than  the  Son ; 
John  14:  28;)  that  aa  Ere  was '  the  mother  of  all  living,'  (Gen.  8:  20,) 
10  *  by  the  Word  all  things  were  made  ;'  (Jno.  1:  8,  Col.  1: 16,  Heb.  1:  2 ;) 
that  as  the  mother  saSen  for  the  birth  of  children,  so  Christ  suffered  for  the 
liirth  of  the  church. 

We  do  not  find  the  i^rit  of  God  represented  in  scripture  as  a  distinct 

.  jttrmm,  like  tlie  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  as  an  emanation  from  thoae  per- 

amis— ft  hving  st^Mtanoe,  fluid-like,  (Acts  2:  17,  &c.,)  proceeding  from  the 

Father,  (Jno.  15:  26,)  bearing  the  same  rdation  to  him  as  a  man's  spirit 

bears  to  a  num.  1  Cor.  2:  11. 

Having  ihm  in  brief  and  general  terms  apprised  the  reader  of  our  position 
in  relation  to  the  grand  controversy  about  the  Godhead,  we  will  now  exam- 
ine somewhat  minutely,  a  single  New  Testament  witness,  whose  testimony 
is,  in  our  view,  plun  and  to  the  point.  The  first  epistle  of  John  waa  written 
in  the  ripest  period  of  the  apostoUc  age,  and  is  certfunly  orthodox.  We  will 
rest  our  case  upon  its  tcsdmony.  Wbat  is  its  doctrine  concerning  the  God- 
head? 

Doubtless  tlie  passage  which  will  first  occur  to  the  reader  as  the  strongest 
testimony  to  be  found  in  the  lat  epistle  of  John,  or  even  in  tiie  nholc  Bi- 
ble, in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  is  the  declaration  concerning 
the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  in  chap.  5:  7, — 'There  are  three  that  bear 
tecord  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  these 
fiiree  are  one.'  But  unfortunately  for  the  Trinitarian  theory,  that  passage 
baa  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  spurious.  Adam  Clarke,  a  laborious  critic 
lad  strong  Trinitarian,  says  in  his  introduction  to  the  first  epistle  of  John : — 

"  On  the  controverted  text  of  the  throe  heavenly  witnesses  I  have  Mid  what 
ttutb,  and  a  deep  and  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  has  obliged  me  to  aay. 
1  am  ntisfied  that  it  is  not  genuine ;  though  the  doctrine  in  behalf  of  which  it 
has  been  originally  introduced  into  the  epiatie  in  a  doctrine  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  moat  positively  revealed  in  various  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament." 

We  extract  from  his  dissertation  at  the  end  of  the  epistle,  the  following 
'Stanmaiy  of  the  whole  evidence  relative  to  the  three  heavenly  witnestes'; — 

•■  1.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  Greek  MSS.  are  extant,  containing  the  first 
epistle  of  John ;  and  the  text  in  question  (1  John  6:  7)  is  wanting  in  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve.    It  only  exists  in  the  Codex  Montfortii,  a  comparatively  recent 


*  3.  All  the  Greek  others  omit  the  verse,  though  many  of  them  quote  verae  6 
'  i  4>P>7iBg  tbem  (o  the  Taaity  aad  Difinity  of  Christ,  tad  tin  Holy 
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Spirit ;  yea,  and  endeavoring  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  vcm  • 
and  verse  8,  without  referring  to  any  such  verse  as  the  7th,  which,  had  it  eaialed, 
would  iiave  heen  a  more  positive  proof,  and  one  that  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked. 

"  3.  The  JUrt  piace  where  the  verse  appears  in  Greek,  is  in  the  Greek  trandattoB 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Laterari  held  A.  D.  1215. 

^  4.  Though  it  is  found  in  many  Latin  copies,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
written  previously  to  the  tenth  centtiry  contains  it. 

<•  5.  The  Latin  fathers  do  not  ouote  it,  even  where  it  would  have  greatly 
strengthened  their  arguments ;  and  where,  had  It  existed,  it  might  have  been  woti 
naturally  expected. 

**  6.  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Tapsum,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  5th  century,  is  the 
first  who  seems  to  have  referred  expressly  to  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  ;  bat 
his  quotation  does  not  agree  with  the  present  text,  either  in  wonk  or  in  eemae; 
and  besides,  he  is  a  writer  of  very  little  credit,  nor  does  the  place  alleged  appear 
to  learned  men  to  be  genuine. 

•*  7.  The  Lutin  writers  who  do  refer  to  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  vary 
greatly  in  their  quotations ;  the  more  ancient  placing  the  8th  verse  before  the 
7th  ;  and  very  many  omitting,  after  tho  earthly  witnesses,  the  clause  iheee  three 
are  one.  Others  who  insert  Sese  three  are  one^  add — 1»  CAn<f  Jentf ;  others  uas 
different  terms. 

*«  8.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  ancient  vernone^  the  vulgate  excepted ;  but  the 
more  ancient  copies  of  this  have  it  not ;  and  those  which  have  it  vary  greatly 
among  themselves. 

**  9.  It  is  wanting  in  ihafirst  edition  of  Erasmus,  A.  D.  1516,  which  is  prop- 
eriy  the  ediiio  prtnceps  of  the  Greek  text.  It  is  wanting  also  in  his  eeeond  eai- 
tioo,  1519 ;  but  is  added  in  the  third  from  the  Codex  Montforiiu  It  is  wanting 
in  the  editions  of  Aldus,  Gerbclius,  Cephalius,  d&c.  It  is  wanting  in  the  Gemtam 
translat'on  of  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  published  during  his  lifetime. 
It  is  inserted  in  our  early  English  translations,  hut  with  marks  of  doubifuiness^ 

*'  10.  In  short,  it  stands  on  no  authority  sufficient  to  authenticate  any  part  of 
a  revelation  professing  to  have  come  from  God." 

Let  the  reader  examine  the  train  of  thought  from  the  4th  verse  to  the 
10th,  and  he  ^vill  see  for  himself  that  the  Ttli  verse  has  the  marks  of  an  in- 
terpolation. The  subject  of  discourse  is  not  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  but 
overcoming  faith,  and  the  power  wliich  gives  birth  to  it  in  believers.     Having 

Eroposed  the  Son  of  God  as  the  object  of  faith  in  the  6th  verse,  the  apostle, 
I  the  6th,  brings  to  view  the  influences  emanating  from  him,  which  give  the 
testimony  on  which  faith  rests.  ^This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  bloody 
even  Jesus  Christ ;  .  .  .  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness^  because 
the  Spirit  is  truth,  [Here  follows  the  interpolation,  which  we  omit.]  For 
there  are  three  that  bear  record,  tJie  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood;  and 
these  three  agree  in  one,^  This  is  the  original  form  of  the  passage.  It  is 
obviously  all  that  the  subject  of  discourse  requires.  The  witnesses  that  work 
faith  in  believers,  are  defined ;  and  any  extraneous  discourse  about  the  Trin- 
ity or  about  witnesses  in  heaven  and  earth,  would  be  a  senseless  digression. 
Setting  aside  this  spurious  text,  we  find  that  the  epistle  clearly  teaches 
that  the  Godhead  consists  of  two  persons — the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
4ivimty  of  Chriat  is  every  where  insisted  on.    He  is  called  ^  Hie  Word  <(f  laje 


■nUoA  %M»fnm  A«  h^mimg^  '  Ooe  (tenot  !(/»  wAw&  wot  wt£K  At  F*^ 
Oer,'  (1: 1,  2,)  t)U  (rw  0od  md  ttarmd  L^f;*  (5:  20.)  He  is  coupled 
vritli  tue  Fatber  in  »  mollitade  of  inalaDoeB  iB  ue  coordinate  partner  in 
the  -mA  of  salniaon;  •.  g.,  ^Ow  fdlowSiip  ii  tm£i  the  FoAer,  and  viA 
hui^JeiuiCinHs'  (liZQJTheUeod^JuuaChriathUSoncJeaniOk 
w  from  aU  tin/'  (1:  7;)  *We  Itave  an  tuhoeate  vith  the  Father,  Janu 
Chritt  the  riffhteout;  md  hei$  the  propitiation  far  our  auu/  (2: 1,  2 ;) 
*Ye  «AaU  eonOmte  in  the  iSm  and  i$%  the  Father/  (2:  24 ;)  '  Chd  tent  U* 
w^htgotten  Son  into  the  world  that  ve  might  Uee  through  him,^(_i:  9;) 
*The  Fathar  tent  Me  &on  to  be  the  Savior  of  the  vorld.'  (4: 14.)  Bjs  jxe- 
exifltence  is  recogniied  in  all  thoee  panacea  iriuoh  apeak  of  him  aa  h&ring 
been  'witA  the  Fatherfrom  die  beguiling,"  aalutTingbeen  ^mtn^feeted,'  'taU 
into  the  woiM,'  aa  having  'eome  in  ttie  flesh.'  EOs  distinct  Misonality  if 
recogniied  in  the  appellation  which  ia  ocnslaatlj  ffvea  hun  of  *S<m,'  or  ^Son 
<(f  Gtod'^  as  also  woere  he  is  called  oar '(UJmMUfe  with  the  Father.'  Indeed, 
die  main  labor  of  dts  erastle  ia  to  estahfiah  the  fidth  of  the  church  in  the  dt 
vinity  of  Chriat,  and  hia  tnoamatim,  aa  bong  tfte  veir  comcr-stoue  of  salvfr 
tion.  The  antichiiBtfl  aj^inst  whan  the  ifioflUe  duray  wams  believers,  are 
they  who  *dtng  Ae  Son*  (2: 24,)  wAo  ^eonfeu  not  that  Jems  Chriet  i$ 
eome  in  the  fleth  ;'  (4:  S  ;)  and  he  makee  the  recognition  of  Christ's  sonslup 
and  incarnation,  the  very  test-mark  of  the  true  belieyer :  e.  g.,  '■Herehy  know 
ye  the  tpirit  of  Chd;  everg  nnrit  that  confeeeeth  tkat  Jema  Ckriit  ie  come 
in  thejUah,  ia  of  Ghd;'  '  Whoeotver  thail  confeae  that  Jeeua  w  the  Son  of 
Qod,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  Qod;'  (4:  2, 15  ;)  '  WfiOBoever  6e- 
lieoeth  that  Jeeua  it  the  Ohrut,ia  bomof  God;'  ^WTioiehethat  overcometh 
the  world,  but  he  that  bdieveth  that  Jems  is  the  Son  of  God?'  (5:  1,  5.) 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  not  an  intimation  in  the  whole  epistle  that  tw 
Holy  Ghost  is  a  distinct  person  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  spoken  of  as  an  *  uno- 
Hon  from  the  Holy  One  ;  an  'anointing  received  from  Sim;'  (2;  20,  27 ; ) 
*the  epirit  which  he  hath  giv^i  iu.'  3:  24,  4:  13.  In  all  these  cxprcssioas 
the  idea  manifestly  ia,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  itself  a  divine  person,  but 
an  ejnanation  from  a  divine  person.  In  ch.  4:  2, 3,  the  spirit  of  God  ia  con- 
trasted with  the  spirit  of  Antichrist ;  and  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  fbe 
spirit  of  Antichrist  is  a  ponon  distinct  &om  Antichrist,  as  that  the  spirit  of 
God  is  a  person  distinct  from  God.  So  in  ch.  5:  8,  the  spirit  is  classed  with 
the  water  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  any  one  of  the  throe  may  as  well  he 
called  a  divine  person  as  the  first. 

The  disconrse  of  Christ  in  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  John,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  personal  instmotor  aad  '  comforter,'  applying 
to  it  the  prononns  he,  him,  &c.,  (see  Johnl4:  16—26, 16:  26, 16:  7,  &c.J 
has  perhaps  as  strong  an  appearance  of  fbroring  the  doctrine  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  anv  part  of  scriptnre.  And  yet  on  comparing 
1  John  2:  20,  27,  with  that  usconrse,  we  perceive  that  the  apostle  had  in 
mind  the  very  agency  wluch  Christ  promised  under  the  appellation  of  '  the 
comforter  ;*  and  there  calls  it  an  *  auction  &om  the  Holy  One'~-an  *  anoint- 
ing received' — and  applies  to  it  the  pionoan  it.  There  is  no  good  reason 
whj  Jdba  ahoold  have  naed  impezwnil  liDguge,  ii  he  had  regarded  the 
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Hoi;  Ghost  u  ft  petsonal  being;  but  there  is  a  ^ocxl  reason  irh;  ChmC 
ihould  h&ve  penonified  the  Bpiritual  iikfliuiicca  whicti  ho  j  nimi>:t>(1,  thongh  in 
reiJity  thev  vere  impereonal.  He  visliod  to  coiistile  his  dbiciplca  in  Uie 
pnjet])cct  of  hia  own  departare ;  and  in  their  statt'  of  intclli^iicc,  it  WM 
tiuccBsary  Uiat  he  should  penoniTy  his  promised  substitute,  in  order  that  they 
might  appreciate  it. 

We  ))elicve  tliat  any  intelligent,  anbiaased  mind,  taking  thin  epistle  for  iti 
guide,  would  never  doubt  the  divinity  of  Chnst,  nor  ever  Eunnisc  the  pei^ 
soniiltty  of  the  Holy  OliOHt. 

The  nltni'Trinitarians  of  modem  times,  not  only  insiflt  tliat  then?  are  three 

Krmm  in  the  Godhead,  but  that  these  prnw'iis  arc  entirely  oijual.  It  wiH 
seen  that  our  theory  is  opposed  to  the  last  ns  well  aw  to  tht  first  of  theae 
d'igiiiufl.  That  the  reader  may  see  the  difference  between  modem  tod 
anuient  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  eaiiality  of  the  Son  with  tlie  Father) 
and  also  that  we  may  have  occasion  of  exhibiting  our  own  views  more  fiiUy, 
we  present  the  foIlowiDg  extract  from  an  Excoisus  in  Stuart's  Commentary 
on  Ramans: 

"If  the  Sod  as  God  be  derived  or  begotten,  then  it  must  follow,  that  a*  God  k* 
U  neither  telf-esuteni  nor  independent.  It  ia  of  no  avail  to  say  here,  that  hi* 
generation  u  Vernal,  and  that  the  method  of  it  ia  mysterious,  xuper-humaDi  and 
unlike  to  that  of  any  created  mibstance  ;  for  ono  may  very  reodily  allow  all  thii^ 
nod  still  ask,  whether  the  word  generation  (let  the  manner  of  the  thing  be  what 
it  may]  dom  not  oraeeeaaily,  and  by  the  uaage  of  every  language,  imply  derna- 
tion  ?  And  whether  derivatiMi  doet  not  of  necessity  imply  dependence,  and  then- 
fora  negative  the  i6tA  of  tetf'txietenee  1  This  the  ancient  father^  ncknowledged 
almost  with  one  voice,  aaaertina  that  Christ  in  not  (iod  telf-eiulcnt,  but  derived 
from  the  Father  and  iegMen  of  hit  tulnancc.  1'he  Fnlher  only  ihcy  regarded  aa 
scir.exiatont ;  not  deemiog  it  compatible  at  all  with  tho  idea  of  generation,  that 
tlio  Son  could  vindicate  to  nioiaelf  this  attribute  nf  divinity.  So  the  Nicene  &■ 
thers  call  the  Logos,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light.  They  ilid  truly  and  really 
regard  the  Logoe  as  an  emanation  from  the  Futber  ;  many  of  the  fathers,  (nioet 
of  the  earlier  onea,)  as  an  emanation  from  him  which  took  pinco  in  time,  or  mtber 
perhaps  au  emanation  juat  before  time  began.  Hence  the  familiar  phrase  anwng 
lliem,  Logos  endiathetot,  i.  e.  Logos  which  teae  in  God  a»  kit  reason,  ttiedom,  or 
undertlanding,  from  eternity ;  and  Logot  prophorikos,  i.  e.  Logoi  propkorit, 
tittered,  deret(^)ed,  viz,  by  words.  This  development  many  oftlicmBUppoKd  wae 
iDode  ivhcn  God  said,  ■  Let  there  be  light ;'  others  supposed  it  to  have  been  atill 
earlier,  vis.  at  the  period  when  God  formed  the  plan  of  the  world,  and  thus  gavv 
development  to  his  internal  logot,  by  the  operations  of  his  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. 

>'  Prof.  Tholuck,  in  his  recent  commentary  on  the  cpiadc  to  the  Romana,  ap- 
pears fully  to  maintain  (with  the  ancient  Fatliers)'  llio  dependence,  and  to  deny 
the  selfexittence,  of  the  Logoa  ;  while  with  them,  ho  strenuously  maintaina  that 
Christ  is  God.  But  one  who  is  so  earneally  desirous  of  seeking  nl\er  truth  aa  ha 
U,  will  not  take  it  amiss,  I  trust,  if  tho  inquiry  be  hero  made:  WJicllicr  the  ho- 
mau  mind  can  conceive  a  being  to  be  tnJy  God,  who  is  neither  self-existent  mar 
indepetiHcnt  ?  If  the  Son  have  neither  of  these  attribolcM,  then  is  he  indeed,  ^rimt 
■ome  of  the  Fathers  have  called  him,  a  tecond  G%td,  onti  nothing  more.  I  wiO 
not  aver  that  those  are  Arius  and  deny  tlw  divinity  of  Christ,  who  believe  thia ; 


but  I  muat  ny,  that  for  niyseir,  if  I  admitted  thi^  [  oauld  maka  no  Mrioui  objec. 
tion  to  the  ayitem  or  Ariiu.  The  whole  dispute  Wmen  bim  ud  tboee  who  main. 
1«in  thifl  creed,  muat  turn  on  the  difference  between  being  begoUen  uui  being 
made;  both  parties  virtually  scfcnnwledgo  derteatun  and  depeitdenee;  tfaey  diOsr 
«nly  aa  to  the  time  end  manner  of  fheae.  Can  nich  topics  oi  tbeae,  which  of 
«ounQ  innst  be  mere  myateriea,  be  praperiy  made  a  nrious  «eca>ion  of  dirinoa 
or  alienation  among  thoae  who  bear  the  Chriitian  namel 
.  "The  philosophy  of  the  ftthers  pennitlecl  Ibem  te  beliera  in  a  divine  natara 
tierned.  Of  course  they  could  maintain  the  generation  of  the  Son  as  Iiogoi, 
without  any  difficulty.  But  that  we  cub  now  admit  a  bein^  to  be  tndy  GoJ, 
and  to  worship  him  u  auch,  who  as  te  his  divine  nataun  is  iermed  and  dependent, 
does  seem  to  me  quite  impossible.  The  very  dements  of  my  own  views  (to  say 
flie  least]  respactiog  the  divine  nature  must  he  changed,  before  I  can  admit  such 
■  proposition. 

"To  say  that  the  Son  is  eteraaOy  begotten,  and  yet  is  edf-exUtent  and  indepeii. 
ient,  IS  merely  to  say  that  the  word  begotten  does  not  imply  derieatiM ;  it  is  to 
deny  that  the  word  lias  any  such  meaning,  as  all  antiquity  and  common  usage 
kwe  always  ascribed  to  it.  It  is,  moreover,  to  give  up  the  very  doctrine  which 
tbo  ancient  church  slrenuoualy  maintuood.  Tholuck,  who  sppeacs  te  raaintain 
Ibe  views  of  the  Nicone  creed,  says  (on  R«n,  9:  5) :  'The  Father  is  the  original 
■ource  of  all  being,  (1  Cor.  S:  6.  Jo^n  5:  2S;)  the  Son  is  only  tbe  image  of  his 
being.  Col.  I:  15  ;  S  Cor.  4:  4  ;  Hub.  1:  3.  But,  aa  being  the  image  of  the 
divine  Being,  the  Son  is  in  no  respect  different  from  the  Father,  but  fully  express- 
es the  Being  of  God.  As  llie  church  is  wont  to  say  :  The  attribute  of  lelf-exis- 
tence  is  possessed  onlif  by  the  Father.'  Much  as  I  respect  this  excellent  man 
and  critic,  how  can  I  receive  and  accredit  these  dedarattons !  '  The  Son  is  in 
no  reaped  different  from  the  Father,  hut  fully  resembles  er  expresses  the  being  of 
God  ;'  and  yet  to  the  3on  belongs  neither  sclf-ex  isle  nee  ner  independence,  but 
they  are  attributes  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  Father?  What  is  this  more 
or  led»  than  to  say :  The  Son  is  perfectly  like  the  Father  i::  oil  respects  ;  and  yet 
in  regard  to  that  very  attribute  which  beyond  oil  others  uniled  makes  God  to  be 
wliat  he  is,  viz.  true  and  very  Gocf,  i.  e.  in  respect  to  telf-exitlence,  (and  of 
courso  independence,)  the  Son  has  no  participation  at  all  in  this,  but  it  belongs 
etxlutivdy  to  the  Father.  In  other  words  i  The  Sou  is  in  all  retpecU  like  tho 
Father,  with  the  simple  exception  that  he  is,  in  regard  to  the  most  essential  of  alt 
his  attributes,  infinitely  unlike  him.  If  this  does  not  lie  on  the  very  face  of  Prof. 
Tholuck's  statement,  and  on  that  of  all  who  hold  that  the  Logo*  is  a  deriixd  Be- 
ing, then  I  acknowledge  myself  incapable  of  understanding  either  their  words 
•r  their  arguments." 

We  do  not  feci  the  force  of  Prof.  Stuart'a  reasoung.  In  our  view,  tlio 
term  O^d,  both  acconlin^  to  common  senae,  and  according  to  the  scriptures, 
designates  primarily  th;  tmartiiited  Creator.  Whoever  created  all  things, 
ought  to  be  woi-flhipod  by  all  crcaturoR,  and  is  theretbro  Ood.  Thtia  Julu) 
proves  tlie  divinity  of  Christ ;  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  AVord,  and  tiie 
Word  was  witli  Crod,  and  the  Word  was  G^,  Tho  same  was  in  the  bcgin- 
lung  with  God.  All  fhimje  were  made  by  him,  aiid  mthont  him  fcae  not 
any  Hung  made  titat  was  made..'  Jolin  1:  1,  2.  Here  nothing  is  said  a))niit 
the  independence  of  the  Wonl.  Ilia  co-exiatence  with  God  from  the  begu- 
iling, and  his  olKco  of  er^iatimi,  aro  put  forward  obviously,  as  the  proof  of  tu9 
cl^  to  tlie  name  and  worship  of  Qod.     (So  FmI,  OtL  1:  IG^) 
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The  Biblo  idea  of  tbe  Godhead  ig  very  umple.  It  h»  its  tm  in  €Teiy 
femilv.  As  the  father  and  mother  are  to  the  household,  ao  the  Father  wm 
the  Word  are  to  the  created  umveree.  The  twofold  head  of  a  household,  il 
regarded  as  one  by  the  law ;  and  the  fiivt  bther  and  mother  of  manlond 
vero  in  truth  BpirituaU;/  one.  Eve  derived  her  being  from  Adam, — and  m 
%  sepanito  person,  was  the  '  weaker  vesael'  of  the  same  ^irit.  Thia  is 
the  *  image  of  God,'  *  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  <£ 
Christ.'  Col.  2:  2.  Now  it  is  not  neceeeary,  in  order  to  make  out  the 
obligation  of  children  to  reverence  and  obey  their  mother,  Uiat  we  ahoold 
prove  her  to  bo  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  fether.  It  is  enongh  that  Bhe 
is  coordinate  with  him  in  her  relation  to  the  fiunily, — that  ue,  as  well 
te  he,  existed  before  the  children,  and  was  the  cause  of  their  existence. — 
So  th(3  fact  that  the  Word  ia  co-existent  with  the  Father,  and  cooidinate 
with  him  in  the  work  of  creation,  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  God,  nod  the 
worship  of  man,  whether  he  is  independent  of  the  Father  or  not. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Word  was  created,  or  begotten,  or  that  be  ema- 
tuOed  from  the  Father,  in  any  such  sense  as  to  imply  that  his  czistenoe  had 
a  be^nning.  We  can  as  easily  ctmceive  that  the  relation  whieh  suboated 
between  Adam  and  Eve, — viz.  that  of  one  person  deriving  life  &om,  and 
therefore  dependent  on,  another, — existed  from  etcmity  in  the  CMhead,  a» 
we  can  conceive  cJ  eternal  exntence  at  all. 

Li  onlor  that  we  may  fiilly  define  our  position  in  relation  to  the  UnitarilB 
as  well  as  the  Trinitarian  scheme,  we  will  conclude  this  article  with  an  eit 
aminatdoQ  of  what  we  regard  as  the  most  impcdng  form  of  Unitariaoismf 
Tiz.  the  scheme  of  Swodenborg. 

Though  tho  (Uvimty  of  Christ  is  largely  inostcd  upon  in  all  his  writing, 
yet  Swcdenborg  was  not  a  Trinitarian.  Tho  unity  of  the  Godhead  ia  as 
tiromiuont  an  article  in  his  creed  aa  it  is  iiL  tliat  of  Unitarians  or  MahomotaoB. 
Ho  acknowledges  a  trinity  in  one  person,  bnt  not  a  trinity  of  persons.  His 
doctrino  is  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Sjurit,  aro  the  soul,  body,  and 
spirit  of  one  person.  The  following  (&om  his  treatise  on  tho  'Athaiutnaa 
Crocd,'  §17)  may  servo  as  a  specimen  of  a  large  amoont  of  (hscoorse  whieh 
may  be  found  in  his  writbgs  on  this  subject : 

"  That  in  the  Lord  thuTe  ra  a  trine,  the  Divine  Itself  which  is  callod  the  Ri- 
tfior,  the  Divine  Human  which  ia  called  the  Son,  and  Ihs  Divino  Pn>cee£ti^ 
which  is  called  the  Holy  ^irit,  may  be  manifest  from  tho  Word,  from  the  Divina 
Essence,  and  from  Heaveik  From  the  Word ;  whcro  the  Lord  himself  teeehea 
that  the  Father  and  he  are  one,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  him  and 
from  the  Father ;  also,  where  the  Lord  teaches  that  the  Father  is  in  hhn  and  he 
in  tho  Father,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  does  not 
speak  from  himself  hut  from  the  Lord :  in  like  manner,  from  passages  in  the  old 
word,  where  the  Lord  is  called  Jehovah,  tbe  Sou  of  God,  and  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  From  the  Divine  Ettenee  ;  that  one  Divine  by  itself  is  not  given,  but 
tiiere  is  a  trine ;  this  trine  consislB  of  esser  existere,  and  proceeding,  for  eeee 
BHut  needs  exist,  and  when  it  exists  must  proceed  ttmt  it  may  produce,  and  thie 
trine  is  one  essence  and  one  in  person,  and  is  God.  This  may  be  illuslratBd  I^ 
«on^>arison ;  an  angel  of  heaven  is  trine  and  thereby  one ;  the  esse  of  aa  ■b«| 
istbat  which  is  called  his  soiil,  and  bis  existoie  is  tliat  which  n  eaUsd  hiib^y^ 
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■ad  ttw  pioaaadiu  figm  bodi  if  Oat  whiah  it  otBad  ths  iphen  of  his  lib,  wUhoat 
wUeh  u  a«gal  anthar  siiiti  Bw  ia.  BTttiiabiiMBn«Bnliiu  iman  of  Go^ 
■nduedlidaSMiifGo^  andalnuin^t  ysHt  alnaOod;  noreruwleM^  u 
•BfeliaMtliftfronliinidE^  bBtjaanoipinitor  life;  God  aknie  is  life  from 
hinnl£  JVon  HmmM ;  Uw  trina  Pifiaa,  which  ia  one  in  eannca  and  in  per. 
•01^  b  neh  IB  hcaTCo  I  fer  UtaDinaairikichiiaBllod  the  Father,  and  the  Diviu 
Hnman  iritieh  ii  flaHad  the  Sob,  appeara  there,  before  the  uweli^  aaaaon,  nai 
the  Dtviae  Rrooae£ivthaBee  aa  hgbt  united  to  beet— the  Tight  beiiw  divina 
Imth,  and  the  heat  faMsg  dinne  nod ;  tbw,  tiM  Dinne  which  ii  callea  the  Fa- 
ther, iatheDiriBeeaaet  the  Dinae  Human  which  ia  ealled  the  Son,  ia  the  Di- 
vine eriatarefiwi  that  can,  and  the  Divine  which  ia  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  ia 
the  dinne  proceeding  fton  diat  dinne  axiatere  aad  from  the  divine  eaM.  Thi* 
trine  ia  the  I<ord  in  naavan ;  hia  divine  tave  ia  what  appeara  aa  a  ann  there." 

It  iriU  be  penicivfld  that  Swedenbors  was  not  a  Unitarian  in  the  oBoal 
nenseof  tiie  term;  i.  e.  he  i£d not tea^  that  Christ  waa  a  man  or  an  angelf 
but  ^t  he  waa  one  <^  Hie  component  parts  of  the  IHvine  Being — the  bodjf 
IB  it -were,  of  irtuditheFathwwaa  the  soul. 

The  doctrine  againat  irtuoh  SwedenborK*B  tbeory  is  BpeaaBv  arrayed  is 
that  of  ^e  AtiiBuuian  Creed,  fbrmeriy  tiae  accredited  rtandard  of  anivenal 
orthodoxy,  which  teaches  that  there  are  three  equal  penons  in  the  Godheads 
With  th^  doctrine  we  have  no  concern.  In  what  we  have  to  say,  we  sh^ 
answer  simply  for  our  own  views,  which  are,  that  tiie  Godhead  counts  of 
two  persons,  tfie  Father  and  the  Word,  who  arc  not  equal,  but  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  each  other  Uke  that  which  exists  between  man  and  woman,  and  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  their  jmnt  cffiucnce  or  radiating  sphere. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  all  others,  Swedenboi^is  lond  of  cuttin;;  short  aO 
argument  and  appealing  directly  to  intuition.  Thus  ho  says  in  his  treatistt 
on  INvino  Love  and  ^^^sdom,  §28 — 

"  All  the  priBci|des  of  human  reason  agree,  and  as  it  were  concentre  in  this, 
that  there  ia  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  wherefore  a  reasonable  man, 
by  virtue  of  the  common  principle  of  anderstaading,  thinks  no  otherwise,  and 
can  think  no  otherwise.  Tdl  any  man  of  eound  reason  that  there  are  two  crea- 
tors of  the  nnivene,  and  you  will  find  in  yoorsdf  a  repugnance  thence  ariringr 
and  poesiUy  from  the  bare  sound  of  the  words  in  your  ear;  whence  it  iaevident 
that  all  the  piine^Ies  oftiuman  reason  join  and  concentre  in  this,  that  God  i» 
ora." 

We  scruple  not  to  avow  that  we  have  so  such  intuition  as  is  here  described, 
and  that  we  regard  the  assertion  of  its  imiversal  existence  as  a  ^eer  assump' 
tion.  Our  nunoB.are  bo  constmcted  that  we  never  foel  the  force  of  that  kind 
of  a  priori  reasomng  or  talk  which  nndertakes  to  tell  what  the  limits  of  uO' 
created  existence  rmut  &«,  without  looking  at  the  facte  which  testify  whafc 
they  <xre.  Our  difficulty  is  in  conceiving  of  eternal  past  existence  at  aS. 
But  we  know  that  something  has  existed  &om  eternity,  because  Something 
exists  DOW ;  and  when  we  have  past  this  point,  we  can  aa  easily  conceive, 
befinv  examining  evidence,  that  there  are  a  thousand  uncreated  beings  aa 
&$k&sin  is  one.  The  necessity  of  absolute  unity  aa  the  sole  occupant  of 
tbfr  Bpben  back  of  the  crc^Lted  univeiae  can  easily  be  taken  for  gruited,  but 
caDDotMBlybeprgTOd.    Indeed' the  my  pcrsoM  wbo  aost  pennptDiiFf 
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usumc  thit)  nocci^ity.  iiivnriably  fall  away  from  it  in  their  theories  coocen- 
in;;  tlic  nnurcatcd  unit.  The  orthodox  are  (sticklers  for  the  unity  of  the  final 
caiuc,  and  yut  thoy  hiive  tlii-ir  tlirce  dirine  pcraons.  And  even  Svredeiiborg, 
though  lie  lias  but  one  ilivinc  person,  divides  that  person  into  three  eternal 
parts — '  esse,  cxisterc,  and  proceeding.'  Or,  if  it  should  be  insisted  on  hii 
behalf,  that  these  parts  are  not  distinct  but  altogether  one,  we  may  •llegp 
tiirthcr  tliat  lie. iliniles  tlie  divine  natnrc  into  two  d'-iiBtituents,  Lo\e  and 
Wisdom,  and  says  cxiiressly  tliat  tlicse  arc  '  two  distinct  things.'  (See  Lore 
and  Wl'iloin,  §:>4.)  Xow  it  mutters  not  whether  the  unity  of  the  uncreated 
is  broken  exteriorly  by  <livi5ioD  into  persons,  or  interiorly  by  division  into 
distinct  spiritual  C'im|iononts.  If  it  is  broken  in  either  way,  the  assumptkn 
that  the  luicrL'ated  miut  be  an  absolute  unit  is  violated.  \\  e  find  in  ounelret 
no  more  intuitive  repn^iaucc  a;;un3t  the  idea  that  creation  is  attributable  to 
a  diuilty  of  persona,  than  wc  have  against  the  idea  that  it  is  attributable  to  a 
diialty  of  canwn  in  one  person,  and  we  have  no  rational  repugnance  against 
either.  The  only  lo^tiinatc  way  to  seek  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  eivatiiiiL,  io  to  descend  from  intuitive  repugnances  (which  an 
often  nothing  but  traditional  impressions)  into  the  region  of  evidence. 

The  moment  we  begin  to  interrogate  nature  in  relation  to  her  parentage, 
we  find  a  repugnance  arising  agaimt  the  idea  of  aljsolutc  unity  iu  the  on- 
created.  The  universe  proclaiiua  tliat  it  is  the  offijprinig  of  love.  But  iB 
love  possible  iu  alisolute  solitude  ?  AVliat  is  love?  Swedcnborg  shall  an- 
Bwcr.     Ke  says  in  his  Divine  Love  aud  Wsdom,  §^  4T,  48 — 

"II  is  an  essential  of  love,  not  to  love  itself,  but  to  love  others,  and  ts  h* 
joined  to  them  by  love ;  it  ii  also  an  essential  of  love  to  be  beloved  by  othora,  for 
thereby  conjunction  is  cfToctud.     The  essence  of  all  love  consists  in  conjunction ; 

S,tiic  life  of  it,  which  is  called  enjoyment,  plcamntncss,  delight,  aweetnci^ 
titudc,  happincs!',  an<i  fclicily.  Love  consists  in  our  willing  what  ia  our  owa 
to  be  anothcr'a,  and  fcolin;;  his  deligbt  as  delight  in  ourselves ;  this  is   to   love. 

^Vho  that  is  capable  of  looking  into  the  essence  of  love,  cannot   na 

that  this  is  the  caw  7  For  what  is  it  for  a  man  to  love  himself  alone,  and  not 
any  one  out  of  himself,  by  whom  he  may  be  beloved  again  T  Tiiia  is  rather  dit- 
aolutioQ  than  conjunction  :  tho  coqjunction  of  love  arises  from  reciprocation, 
and  reciprocation  docs  not  exist  in  self  alo&e :  if  it  ia  thought  to  exist  it  ia  from 
an  imaginary  reciprocation  in  others.  Hence  it  ia  evident  that  the  divine  lore 
cannot  but  he  and  cxi<t  in  other  beings  or  existences,  whom  it  loves,  and  by 
whom  it  is  beloved  ;  for  when  such  a  quality  exiats  in  all  love,  it  must  needa  ex- 
ist in  tho  greatest  degree,  that  is,  infinitely,  in  love  itself." 

Now  acciinliiig  to  tliis  definition  of  love,  if  God  is  but  one  person,  he  could 
not  love  till  he  luad  createil  objects  of  love;  and  hence  it  follows  that  ooleas 
some  (Htrt  of  crciition  is  co-etorual  with  himself,  (i.  e.  uncreated,  which  is  a 
contradiction  in  tenn-^,)  there  wa.s  an  eternity  before  creation  in  which  it  vai 
impossible  for  hiin  tn  be  otherwise  than  selfish !  Ilavo  we  no  hituitive  re- 
pugnauec  agaiiLSt  t'.-isidcaV  IJocs  not  all  nature  cry  out  against  it?  Is  God 
absolutely  dependent  on  civatioii  for  the  possibility  of  being  happy  ? 

Again,  if  we  reason  fnun  tlie  seen  to  tlic  unseen,  assnming  that  the  esseo- 
tjal  nature  of  the  effect  Is  in  the  cause,  wc  have  prmtf  as  bixiad  as  the  ui^ 
v^rsxif  that  the  Godhead  a  a  dualty ;  for  ever;  link  of  the  duua  of  prodactiT* 
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Mi  bi!Uii^  ^ntHe  ndentfroca^  lowflflt  i<e^  of  the  regebble  Idn^ 
dbn^to'lttt'li^^heBtoftttfiuiinal,  iaadoBlt^.  The  distiDctioo  between mau. 
■od  firamM  is  as  iminnal  u  vitwty,  and  all  nsble  evidence  goes  io  pnn« 
ttat  it  is  tlu  indiiBpensable  conditicn  of  reprodnetion,.  i.  e.  of  vital  creatisib 
If  we  flnd'twD  emorats  in  aD  the  BtnMns  of  Ufe,  why  Bhoold  we  not  infer 
Ant  die  tame  two  elementB  are  in  ttie  Fountain  ? 

Bwedodiorg^  in  bO  lus  wiitdn^,  labon  amdnossly  to  make  known  that 
fte  lumuD  fbnn  ia  ttie  sAdie^pe  ot  aU  eiisteneea.  He  insists  that  even 
qiedfio  aodety  in  heaten  ia  in  tlie  human  fiinn — tltat  the  nnlvenal  heaven  is 
in  the  htunan  fonn — and  finally  tiut  God  Umaelf  is  in  the  human  form,  Qa 
ita  finmdadon,  eet^nh-,  tlie  only  oanristent  doctrine  of  Uie  Godhead  tiiat 
tta  beniaedbthatofnadoalty.  For  what  is  iibe  human  fbnnf  Is  it  the 
ftrm<£maDf  ordf  wtnum?  ITay;  it  i>  cerbunl^  the  form  of  all  that 
«iitefB  into  the  eoBatitntiCT  of  hmnan  beam,  i.  e.  it  u  the  form  of  both  maa 
•ndwomaD.  To  eall  amale  fonn  alone,  ue  hnman  form,  is  aa  aJ»nrd  aa  H 
would  be  to  oaD  t^  ri^t  half  of  the  homan  body  the  human  fonn,  or  to  eal 
'  Ae  odd  half  of  a  pur  of  rtiean*  Hie  shearjimn.  In  our  reading  of  Swe- 
denboTg'i  long  disoounes  on  the  muTenality  of  the  human  form  in  heaven, 
we  have  a  continual  desire  to  ask  him  whicli  of  the  two  human  fonna,  or 
rather  which  half  of  the  human  fonn  ho  refers  to  ?  He  says  nothing,  so  far 
as  we  know,  directly  on  this  point ;  but  he  leaves  ue  to  conclude  from  the 
fiut  that  he  evidendy  refers  to  but  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  dual  human 
ibrto,  and  from  the  constant  use  of  the  word  man  jn  deagnating  tliat  part, 
that  he  refers  to  the  male  half.  This  being  tnie,  it  follows  tlut  tlie  female 
half  of  human  nature  is  not,  in  hia  view,  of  any  account,  and  has  no  place  in 
the  higher  regions  of  heavenly  and  divine  eristcnce.  The  heaven  and  the 
God  of  his  theory,  instead  of  being  in  the  human  form,  is,  if  we  may  usettw 
expression,  in  the  haehehr  fonn — a  semi-human  uiomaly. 

For  our  part,  instead  of  having  any  repugnance  against  the  idea  Uiat  God 
is  a  l»'^>er8onal  being,  we  find  all  our  natural  prepossessions  in  favor  of  it. — 
We  are  qoite  wilHng  that  the  in^cations  of  the  created  universe  should  be 
tnie — that  woman  as  well  as  man  should  have  her  arche^rpe  in  tlie  piimary 
si^iere  of  existence — ^tfaat  the  receptive  as  well  as  the  active  ]irinciple,  sub- 
ordination as  well  as  power,  should  have  its  representative  in  the  Godhead. 
And  we  believe  that  an  unsophisticated  child  would  much  prefer  the  family- 
idea  of  a  dual  '  head  over  all' — a  Father  and  Mother  of  the  universe, — to 
the  conception  of  a  solitary  God. 

If  now  we  interrogate  scripture,  we  find  the  testimony  of  nature  exactly 
•od  fidly  confirmed.  *  God  stud,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness.  *  *  *  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.'  Gen.  1:  2G,  27. 
TIuB  is  a  fovorite  text  vnth  Swedeaboi^,  and  he  builds  lai^e  theories  on  a 
part  of  the  idea  which  it  presents.  But  let  us  have  the  whole  idea.  If  this 
passage  proves  any  thing,  it  proves,  even  in  express  terms  aa  well  as  by  im- 

gica&m,  the  dualty  of  Qie  Qodbead.  If  man  is  the  image  of  God,  it  is 
vAj  to  be  inferred  that  God  baa  both  parts  of  human  nature,  i.  c.,  is  bi- 
penonal ;  and  tlus  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  plural  pronouD 
n  tt«  «liaN — *  Lei  «f  mike  man,*  fce.    Bat  we  are  not  left  to  imerenoe. 
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The  sequel  of  the  passage  quoted  is  tlua:  *Id  tlie  imsga  of  God  o^Bted  ka 
him,  Ttiale  and  female  created  he  them.'  Here  is  ui  actual  gperificatMi  of 
the  first  groat  feature  in  the  hunan  constitotioa  which  makes  it  an  image  of 
God ;  aiid  that  feature  ie  its  bt-peraonaU^. 

Id  tho  New  Testament  we  have  an  account  of  the  maniflBstatioD  of  God. 
A  perMD  appeared  in  human  fonn,  professing  to  be,  not  the  entire  Godhaad, 
hat  the  Son  or  Word  of  God,  co^temal  with  the  Fadier,  bnt  mibaiiSambt  to 
him.  In  our  controvers;  wiUi  Swedenborf;  we  have  no  occaaitn  to  ptore 
that  this  person  was  divine.  On  thatpcnat  he  accepts  the  tesluwmy  a  As 
Bible  as  unreserredly  as  cao  be  denred  by  ortbodo^  itself.  Najr,  be  goea 
far  beyond  all  orthodoxy,  and  innsts  ibat  Christ  is  not  only  a  diTioe  panon, 
but  the  only  divine  person — the  Fa&er  himself  inoaniate.  He  oodi 
and  vehemently  maintains  that  the  Lord  (by  winch  term  he  alwkyi  ) 
Jesus  Christ)  is  Jehovah,  the  only  God  of  lieaven  and  earth.  He  it  ft  Uiii- 
tarian ;  but  he  reaches  Umtuiamam  by  a  road  exactly  opponte  to  thai  irhieh 
is  usuallj  pursued.  Like  ordinary  Unitarians,  he  first  plants  himself  on  Hiat 
part  of  the  testimony  of  scripture  which  asserts  the  muty  of  God.  But  vhen 
tie  comes  to  dispoee  of  the  problem  of  Christ's  nature,  be  tons  his  biidE  «B 
them.  While  uiey  assume  the  separate  personalis  cf  Christ  and  wan  Hm 
doctrine  of  the  unity  by  denying  his  di\-inity,  Swedenborg  assumes  the  dh 
Tinity  of  Chri<it,  stid  Rav^s  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  by  denying  his  sepuite 
pereona'i*,-.  Wj  :liiiit  ^  O'l  '  ■  ■•!  In-s  Mk'  more  formidable  tsA  of  the 
two.  It  seems  easie.  .<  '  1  of  the  divini^  ■■''  ''.' 4t  than  of  his  distinct 
personality.     But  in  our  ^ !■  '    ihe  tme  theory  %'■■  ■      ih. 

We  first  plant  ourselves  on  thnt  part  of  scripti :.'  ..nich  testifies  that  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image  male  and  female,  (from  which  we  infer  lus  It- 
personality,)  and  on  the  abounding  evidence  of  the  divim^  and  (UstiDet 
personality  of  Christ ;  and  then  we  interpret  the  aesertioDS  m  scripture  ooe- 
coming  the  unity  of  God  by  the  rule  which  Christ  himself  has  aopplied.— 
The  text  which  Swedenborg  most  frequently  quotes  in  proof  of  the  abaohtte 
identity  of  Christ  with  &e  Father,  is  John  10:  SO — ^land  mjf  FaUur  are 
one.'  And  it  may  &irly  be  assumed  that  this  text  involves  all  that  is  meant 
by  tho  unity  of  God  as  it  is  elsewhere  asserted  in  the  Bible.  Now  if  it  oan 
be  shown  that  the  unity  here  intended  is  conostent  with  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Crodhead,  the  seeming  inconnstency  between  the  unity,  and  the  dnalty 
whicb  wu  maintain,  will  be  removed,  and  the  labors  of  the  common  Unitariaas 
to  disprove  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  Swedenborg  to  disprove  hie  per- 
sonality, will  be  superseded.  We  concdve  that  the  foUowmg  BByings  cf 
Christ  entirely  define  the  sense  in  which  he  asserted  tiie  unity  of  himsdf 
with  the  Father ; — '  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
tiiou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  he  one,  at  vie  are.  *  *  *  Neither  pmy  I 
for  theso  ^one,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  throngh  their 
word,  that  they  all  maybe  one;  at  thou,  FatJter,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  tltee, 
that  iJiey  alto  may  be  one  in  ut.'  John  17:  11,  21.  The  unity  here  myed 
for  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  same  as  that  existing  between  the  Fauur 
and  the  Son  ;  and  it  ia  a  unity  of  many  per»oru,  and  it  certaitUy  eotmtlait 
with  thar  dititinet  pertMutUtjf.    It  Moirs  tbereSffo  Hurt  the  nuijf  of  CM* 
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in  the  sense  in  which  Christ  and  the  Bible  assert  it,  is  concdstent  with  his 
bi-personality. 

We  know  no  reason  why  absolute  noity  of  life  or  sprit  is  not  as  consistent 
with  dualty  of  persons  as  it  is  ¥rith  dualtj  of  powers  (love  and  wisdom,  for 
instance)  in  (me  person.  Universal  common  sense  recogoiies  the  substantial 
mdtj  o(  two  persons  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  As  ^  Qod 
crei^  man  male  and  female,  and  called  their  name  Adam,'  (see  Gen.  5: 
1,  2,)  making  ^  of  twain  one  flesh,'  (see  Gen.  2:  24  and  Mark  10:  8,)  so  the 
eommon  law  of  most  countries  treats  man  and  wife  as  one  being,  and  in 
eommon  speech  they  are  called  ^  ihe  imUed  head  of  ihe  &mily.'  (hi  a  dmif 
lar  principle  we  believe  that  the  Bible  asserts  the  unity  of  God  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  divinity  and  distinct  personality  of  Chiist. 

As  to  its  results,  Swedenborg's  doctrine  is  much  ihe  same  as  ordinary 
Unitarianiam.  In  effect,  it  denies  not  only  tiiie  divinity  but  the  enstence  of 
the  Christ  described  in  the  evangelists ;  ror  Uiat  Chnst  constantly  and  in 
various  ways  represented  himself  as  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father.  The 
Teiy  names  Father  and  Son  necessarily  designate  two  persons ;  and  to  say 
that  the  two  things  meant  by  those  names  constitute  hit  one  individual,  i.  e. 
ihafc  the  Father  is  the  onlv  actual  person,  is  to  anniUlate  the  Son.  Christ 
said  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Father,  that  the  Father  wa%  greater  than  he^ 
that  the  Father  knew  some  things  which  were  not  known  to  the  Son,  &c. 
In  all  this,  according  to  Swedenborg,  there  was  but  one  person  concerned ; 
irtdch  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  apparent  persoi  who  said  these  thiogii 
was  a  mere  phantom  or  nonentity.  Christ  constancy  prayed  to  the  Father 
just  as  thou^  there  was  a  distinction  of  personality  between  them ;  but  Swe- 
denborg's  theoiy  turns  this  into  a  downright  farce,  such  as  it  would  be  for  a 
man  to  present  a  formal  petition  to  himself,  or  for  a  man's  body  to  pray  to 
his  soul.  But  these  incongruities  are  easily  smootked  over  by  resolving  as 
much  of  the  evangelists'  account  of  Christ  as  is  necessary  into  apparent  truths 
and  fidiing  back  upon  the  ^  internal  sense.'  In  this  respect  Swedenborg  has 
an  advantage  over  common  Unitarians. 

The  doctrine  which  only  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  certainly  less  irra* 
iional  than  that  which  denies  his  existence.  JSoth  equally  deprive  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  its  divine  Mediator,  and  both,  in  our  view,  come  within  the 
lange  of  the  apostie's  test — ^  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus 
Cbnat  is  come  m  the  flesh  is  not  of  God.' 

11 
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It  18  commonly  believed  that  God  created  the  umrcrse  ^  out  of  nothing.^ 
Many,  we  doubt  not,  seriously  imagine  that  this  is  explicitly  afiSrmcd  in  die 
Bible.  Yet  it  certainly  is  not :  neither  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Bible,  so 
far  as  we  know,  that  suggests  or  fovors  such  an  idea.  In  Hebrews  11:  3, 
we  are  told  that  '  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear.'  But  this  is  not  an  assertion  that  *  things  which  arc  seen'  were 
made  out  of  notMng.  They  were  not  made  of  *  things  that  do  appear,'  but 
tlicy  may  have  been  made  of  things  that  do  not  appear ;  and  this  is  even 
intimated  by  the  font  of  the  expression.  Knapp  says  that  the  negative  in 
this  sentence  is  placed  by  some  after  the  preposition  of  instead  of  before  it, 
80  that  the  readmg  would  be — ^  things  that  are  seen  were  made  of  things  that 
do  not  appear ;'  1.  e.,  in  fewer  words,  visible  things  were  made  of  things 
invisible.  Tins  is  a  tiore  natural  reading  than  the  other ;  and  corresponas 
better  to  the  definition  of  faith  in  the  1st  verse,  which  the  apostle  obviously 
had  in  nund.  'Fiuth,'  he  there  says,  *  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen* 
Here  he  iDustrates  that  definition,  by  the  fact  that  God  made  the  visible 
universe  out  of  things  that  were  not  seen.  He  does  not  say  in  the  one  case 
that  faith  is  the  eiddence  of  things  that  do  not  exist ;  nor  does  he  mean  in 
the  other  that  God  made  the  worlds  out  of  things  that  did  not  existy  but 
simply  that  he  made  them  of  things  that  were  invisible.  In  this  ^lew  of  the 
apostle's  language,  it  is  obvious  that,  instead  of  favoring  the  dogma  that 
God  made  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  it  expressly  affirms  the  contrary. — 
And  whether  we  take  tUs  ^ew  or  the  other,  no  assertion  or  implication  of 
that  dogma  can  be  fairly  found  in  the  passage. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  word  create  in  the  1st  verse  of  the 
1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  of  itself  implies  creation  out  of  nothing.  But  this 
can  easily  be  shown  to  be  a  false  impression.  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  create^  is  to  carve  ;  thence  it  came  to  mean  tofortn, 
and  finally  to  make  or  create.  The  first  two  of  these  meanings  certainly 
imply  pre-existmg  material — something  to  be  carved  or  formed ;  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the  last  meaning  is  in  this  respect  like  the  others  from 
which  it  is  directly  derived,  unless  there  is  decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
We  speak  of  men's  making  or  creating  things,  not  meaning  that  they  had 
no  material  with  wliich  to  work,  but  that  they  produced  things  which  in  tlieir 
distinctive  form,  had  no  previous  existence.  Now  there  is  no  evidence  in 
Gen.  1:  1  that  this  is  not  the  meamng,  when  it  is  said  that  *•  God  created 
tlic  heavens  and  the  earth.'  Neither  the  word  itself  translated  createj  nor 
any  thing  else  in  the  verse,  determmes  the  question  whether  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  pre-existing  material. 
But  in  several  subsequent  verses  of  the  chapter,  the  same  word  is  used  in  a 
way  which  shows  decisively  that  its  proper  meaning  is  to  make  something 
new  of  pre-existing  material.  In  the  21st  verse  it  is  said  that  God  ''created 
great  wnales.'    Eow  did  he  create  them  T  By  speaking  them  out  of  notldng  7 
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Xo.  Se  eauted  tJu  laatert  to  bring  tJian  forUi,  u  ftppean  bj  what  goea 
both  before  and  after  the  clause  in  question.  Again  in  the  27ui  verse  it  ia 
said  that  God  ^created  man  in  hia  own  image.'  How  did  he  create  man  ? 
Id  the  7th  rerae  of  (he  next  chapter  we  are  told  that  he  formed  man  of  tin 
datt  of  the  ground,  and  breaOted  into  lat  nottriU  the  breath  of  life.  Here 
we  find  the  material  out  of  which  God  created  man — dust  and  8{»rit; — both 
pre^ezistiiig  substances.  This  demonstmtea  thtd  the  word  created  m  the 
first  chapter  b  simply  equivalent  to  made  in  the  usual  sense ;  and  does  not 
exclude,  but  actually  implies  the  idea  of  pre-existing  material.  The  reader 
will  find  further  evidence  that  create  and  make  are  equivalent  words,  by 
comparing  the  21at  verse  with  the  25th,  and  the  26th  with  the  27 1^  either 
in  the  English  or  In  the  Hebrew. 

'  la  the  beginnii^  God  created  &e  heaven  and  the  eai^'  How  did  he 
create  them  ?  The  writer  immediately  proceeds  to  inform  us.  In  the  sec- 
ond verse  we  have  an  account  of  the  pre-ensting  materia  in  its  chaotic  state, 
*  without  form,  and  void' — covered  with  darkness.  The  first  act  of  crcatioQ 
was  the  production  of  light,  recorded  m  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  verses.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  first  day.  The  second  act  was  the  separation  of  the  wa- 
ters beneath  from  those  above,  hy  &  firmament,  which  firmament  God  called 
heaven.  See  verses  6,  7,  8.  The  third  act  was  the  gathering  of  tlie  waters 
beneath  into  one  place,  and  the  brin^g  forth  of  the  dry  land,  which  dry 
hind  GimI  called  tartJt.  Ver,  9, 10-  It  appears  ptoily  by  tliis  account  that 
the  heaven  und  tlie  earth  were  uot  iniido  In  the  order  indicated  by  the  first 
verse  as  commonly  understood,  i.  e,  before  every  tiling  else,  and  even  before 
the  first  dtty.  Heaven  was  made  on  the  second  day,  afler  the  production  of 
light :  and  earth  waa  moAe  on  the  third,day,  after  the  creation  of  heaven. 
The  first  verse  then  is  simply  a  general  statement  of  tiie  whole  transaction, 
the  details  of  which  are  given  In  the  discourse  that  follows.  It  may  properlv 
be  regarded  as  an  Index  or  epitome  of  the  whole  cliapter  at  the  head  of  which 
it  stands.  We  arc  first  informed  in  general  terms  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  eartli ;  then  follows  a  detail  of  the  process  by  which  he  crca^ 
ted  them.  After  this  detail,  the  first  general  statement  Is  subiitantiaJly 
repeated  and  apphed  as  we  have  suggested.  The  second  chapter  begins  aa 
follows — 'Tuus  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ware  finished.'  The  obvious  im- 
port  of  this  is;  '  We  said  at  the  outset,  that  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth ;  we  have  now  related  how  ho  did  it,  recording  separately  the 
events  of  each  day.' 

The  common  idea  of  Gen.  1: 1,  represents  God  as  making  the  heaven  and 
the  cartli  twice  over ;  first  at  the  beginning  before  the  firet  day,  and  then 
a^^ain  on  the  second  and  third  days,  as  recorded  in  the  subsequent  verses. 
Tlie  most  pLiusible  form  of  It  involves  the  idea  that  God  made  the  hea\'ena 
and  the  earth  by  a  twofold  process,  i.  e.,  by  first  creating  the  raw  material, 
and  afterwai-d  manufacturing  it, — which  is  well  nigh  an  absurdity ;  for  if 
God  could  create  the  chaotic  materiid  of  heaven  and  earth  out  of  nothing, 
we  may  fairly  ash  why  ho  could  not  and  did  not  ci-eate  the  finished  fabric  of 
heaven  and  earth  directly  out  of  nothmg,  without  going  through  a  double 
process  ?    Is  it  not  oawortby  of  the  omnipotence  conuoonly  aacrUicd  to  God, 
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to  nippoBe  Aat  his  first  creative  fiat  only  produced  the  mass  of 
described  in  the  second  verse  ? 

Our  idew  of  the  first  chapter  of  Oenesis  niakes  the  first  verse  the  caption 
of  the  account  fhat  follows ;  the  second  verse  a  description  of  the  state  of 
preexisting  uncreated  matter ;  and  the  third  verse  the  be^nmng  of  the  de- 
tail of  creation.  Tins  view  represents  Ood  as  creating  heaven  and  earth, 
not  out  of  nothing,  bat  out  of  substantial  though  chaotic  material,  which 
existed  from  eternity.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  Bible 
a  hint  adverse  to  tins  theory,  however  heretical  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  received  their  views  of  creation  from  orthodox  tradition. 

Having  established  ourselves  on  an  exegetical  foundation,  we  may  now  be 
permitted  to  say  a  word  about  the  philoMphieal  merits  of  the  dogma  that 
God  created  the  universe  out  of  nothing ;  and  we  confess  at  once  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  more  palpable  ab^irdity.  K  the  Bible  did  not  deter- 
nunc  the  manner  of  creation,  (as  we  have  seen  it  does,)  we  should  still  rely 
confidentiy  on  the  decision  of  common  sense  that  to  create  something  out  ot 
nothing,  is  as  impossible  as  to  cause  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  power  of  God  to  say  that  he  cannot 
make  something  out  of  nothing ;  for  power,  be  it  ever  so  great,  must  have 
an  object  to  act  upon ;  and  where  there  is  no  such  object,  it  is  no  discredit 
to  power  that  it  cannot  act.  If  A  can  lift  a  larger  weight  than  B,  we  ^ve 
A  the  credit  of  being  stronger  than  B.  But  A  has  no  more  power  to  lin  a 
weight  that  does  not  exist,  than  B.  The  excess  of  A's  power  over  B's  ^ves 
him  no  advantage  whatever,  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  object  to  act  upon ; 
and  if  his  strei^th  were  midtiplied  a  millionfold,  he  would  still  be  no  nearer 
the  ability  to  lift  nonexistence,  than  he  was  at  first.  He  would  have  stu- 
pendous strength ;  and  the  fact  that  he  could  not  lay  out  that  strength  on 
nonentity  woi]^  be  no  disparagement  of  it.  So  let  God's  power  be  magnified 
in  our  conceptions  till  it  is  worthv  to  be  called  omnipotence ;  still  the  exer- 
cise of  it  requires  an  object ;  ana  it  is  not  irreverent  to  say  that  he  is  no 
nearer  the  possibility  of  creating  something  out  of  nothing,  or  performing  any 
other  absurdity,  thui  the  feeblest  in&nt. 

It  is  a  sycophantic  spirit  that  seeks  to  magmfy  the  power  of  God,  by  rep- 
resenting him  as  able  to  perform  impossibilities.  Coortiers  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  sweDmg  the  priae  of  their  sovereign,  are  always  ready  to  believe 
and  prove  his  ability  to  be  extravagant.  The  story  of  Canute,  who  was 
assured  by  his  flatterers  that  he  could  stop  the  waves  of  the  sea  by  a  word, 
is  familiar  to  all.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  this  kind  of  flattery  in  the 
popular  modes  of  reasoning  about  the  omnipotence  of  (rod.  But  we  may 
be  assured  that  Crod  is  nei^er  duped  nor  pleased  by  such  sycophancy.  IVe 
shall  honor  him  more  by  appreciating  his  power  as  applied  to  substantial 
material — by  comparing  his  subjective  strength  with  tiie  objective  difficulties 
which  it  has  overcome, — ^than  by  ^  great  swelling  words'  about  creation  out 
ef  nothing,  and  notions  which  bring  all  his  works  to  one  common  level  of 
perfect  fstcility,  maUng  it  as  easy  for  him  to  create  the  solar  system,  as  fi»r 
a  man  to  snap  Ms  finger. 
If  any  one,  in  viewofonr  theory  of  creation^  is  disposed  to  aak->Wliti8  • 


did  the  laiereaied  matnUl  of  vUcb  Gbd  made  ImTen  and  eartli,  aana 
from  ?' — we  answer  by  aaUng  another  qaesdon ; — Where  (Ud  God  corns 
irom? 

Thftt  we  m^y  still  further  (amplify  our  views  of  God's  workings,   we   sd-   \ 
vance  now  to  tue  poution,  that  cbeation  was  a  wouk  of  faith.      This, 
in  our  view,  is  the  specific  doctrine  (^  Uie  text  on  which  we  have  already 
remarked,  vii.  Heb.  11:  8. 

"  Through  folk  lee  imderttand  that  the  Korlds  loere  Jramed  by  the  wont  of 
God ;  wo  Aat  tkmga  which  are  teen  were  mt  made  ef  tmnga  wAtcA  do  appear. 
Heb.  11:  9. 

This  verse  is  commonly  supposed  to  teach  that  onr  widerttimding  of  the 
bet  that  God  created  viuble  Uungs  out  of  invisible  chaos  or  nonentity,  is  a& 
act  of  futh.  The  clanse  '  through  faith'  is  regarded  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
verb  *  underttand.'  We  reject  tlus  interpretation,  Mid  propoee  another. 
The  clause  '  through  faith'  in  our  view,  is  as  adjunct  of  the  verb  framed f 
and  the  verse  teaches  that  God  created  visible  thmgs  out  of  invisible  chaos, 
fo/ai'eA.  In  other  words,  the  apostle  here  celebrates  not  our  ^th  in  nn- 
derstanding  the  fact  of  creation,  but  Ghd'e  ffuth  in  producing  that  etupet^ 
doua  fact.     Our  reasons  for  this  interpretation  are  the  following : — 

1.  Though  the  mere  location  of  the  words  seems  to  connect  'throitgh 
faith'  mt]i ' underttand '  more  naturally  than  y'lih' framed'  yet  the  con- 
text of  the  passage — the  whole  scope  of  the  chapter  in  which  it  occurs — ■ 
plainly  demands  the  other  construction.  In  the  first  two  verses  of  the  chap- 
*»r,  and  immediately  nrecceding  our  text,  we  have,  first,  a  general  definition 
of  faith ;  and,  secondly,  an  anouncement  of  the  way  in  which  the  apofitie 
proposes  to  illustrate  it,  in  the  following  words — 'Sy  it  the  eldert  obtained  a 
good  report.'  Let  tlic  reader  glance  through  the  chapter,  and  he  will  see 
that  this  announcement  i:^  tlie  caption  or  suTiimary  index  of  all  that  follows, 
leaving  out  of  the  at-eoiint,  of  course,  for  tlic  ^ii-espnt  the  verse  under  exam- 
ination. The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  by  a  long  train  of  examples, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  times  of  tiie  Old  Testament, 
that '  tiie  eidere  obtuned  a  good  report  through  futh.'  I'he  reader  will  also 
notice  that  the  faith-exploits  of  the  ancients  are  recounted  in  their  chronolog- 
ical order,  beginning  from  Abe],  proceeding  along  the  line  of  the  patriarchs, 
judges,  and  kings,  and  ending  with  the  prophets.  Now  how  incongruous  it 
IS  to  suppose  that  immediately  under  such  a  caption,  and  at  the  head  of  such 
a  series  of  ancient  deeds,  tlie  apostle  should  instance  the  ^th  of  himself  and 
his  cotemporaries  as  manifested  in  the  mere  passive  understanding  of  the  fact 
of  creation  !  What  has  tins  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand,  viz.  the  faith  of 
the  elders  f  What  propriety  is  there  in  placing  a  present  and  general 
instance  of  futh  at  the  head  of  a  chronological  list  of  past  examples  ?  It 
is  as  if  a  man  should  undertake  to  recount  in  order  the  reigns  and  exploits 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  should  bef^  with  the  history  of  the  United 
States!  But  let  us  try  the  other  constniction.  '^Bg  faith  the  ANCiexts 
(iriuch  is  the  true  meaiung  of  the  word  presfnUeroi  in  tiiis  case]  obtained  a 
good  rmvrt'  Under  this  caption,  how  natural  and  proper  it  is  that  the 
writ*  nndd  go  baok  to  tiie  very  be^uung,  and  comoicuce  his  series  of 
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iiughty  deeds  perfonned  by  faith,  witii  tlie  primeval  act  of  the  ^Ancient  of 
days.'  First  of  all,  (rod  hinisclf  set  the  example  of  apprehending  things 
unseen,  and  realizing  thin;;;8  hoped  for,  when  he  undertook  to  call  visible  and 
magnificent  worlds  out  of  black  chaos.  Then  follows  in  natural  order  the 
fragrant  sacrifice  of  Abel,  the  walk  of  Enoch  with  God,  the  axk-building  of 
Noah,  the  exile  and  pilgrimage  of  Abraham,  &c.  &c.  At  the  head  of  the 
series,  instead  of  a  modem  instance  we  liave  the  most  ancient  of  all — 
instead  of  an  insignificant  instance,  the  most  splendid  of  all.  The  Almighty 
Creator  himself  leads  the  train  of  believing  heroes.  We  submit  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader,  whether  die  scope  of  the  dlocoursc  does  not  roqmre  our 
interpretation  with  a  force  sufficient  to  counter\'ail  the  objection  (which  we 
shall  soon  show  is  by  no  means  insuperable)  arising  from  the  mere  arrangement 
of  the  words. 

2.  By  comparing  our  text  with  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter,  where 
the  apostle  defines  faith,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  language  and 
idea  of  the  definition  is  carried  forward  into  the  illustration.  In  the  defi- 
nition *  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen'  is  spoken  of ;  in  tlie  illustration  it  is 
said,  *'  tlie  things  that  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  wliich  do  appear.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  latter  expression  was  intended  to  correspond  to  the  form- 
er, and  that  the  faith  which  the  apostle  urns  to  illustrate  in  what  he  says 
about  the  work  of  creation,  is  that  wliich  was  concerned  in  the  making  of 
tUngs  that  are  seen,  without  visible  material ;  not  that  which  is  concerned  in 
understanding  that  they  are  made.  In  otlier  words,  the  latter  clause  of  the 
text,  commencing  at  Uie  words  ^90  tliat^^  determines  what  kind  of  faitli  was 
in  the  apostle's  mind  ;  and  that  clause  is  an  adjunct,  not  of  ^we  understand^ 
but  of  ^Oie  tcorld*  were  framed^ — showing  that  God's  faith  in  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, and  not  our  faith  in  understanding  the  act,  is  the  point  of  illustration. 
The  demand  for  faith  resulting  from  the  circumstance  that  no  visible  material 
existed  wherewith  to  make  the  worlds,  is  not  addressed  to  us.  The  worlds 
are  made.  The  invisible  has  become  visible  ;  and  witli  the  record  of  Moses 
betbro  us,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  hei'oLsm  to  believe  that  tlie  word  of 
the  Almighty  brought  the  change  to  pass.  But  tlicre  u\i%  a  necessity  for 
fSedth  on  ilie  part  of  God,  when  ^  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep/ 
and  he  proposed  to  call  forth  from  that  deep,  a  radiant,  living  univci'se. 

3.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  mere  midci^standing  that  God 
called  the  world  oat  of  chaos,  is  an  act  of  faith,  either  accoinling  to  the  apos- 
tle's previous  definition,  or  according  to  his  subsequent  illustrations.  AVhere- 
in  docs  it  difier  from  common  belief  of  cre(Hble  historical  records  in  regard  to 
past  and  distant  transactions  ?  Are  there  not  multitudes  who  credit  Moses' 
account  of  creation,  without  pretending  to  the  possession  of  religious  fiedth  ? 
If  we  admit  that  such  an  understanding  implies  an  apprehension  of  the  ^  evi- 
dence of  things  twt  seen^  which  is  one  element  of  Paul's  definition,  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  imply  a  realization  of  ^things  hoped for\  which  is  the  other  and 
most  important  element.  Devils  apprehend  *  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,' 
but  not  the  ^  substance  of  things  hoped  for.'  Not  an  instance  can  be  found 
among  all  the  subsequent  examples,  in  which  iaith  is  exhibited  as  a  mere  be- 
lief of  historical  truth.    The  uuth  of  every  worthy  from  Abel  to  the  last  of 


%t  •jiitiillltfi'^MiffiikMAvi  ri ■wHbodM  ia  urtje  JttA,  horele md^ 
i-fcf.*    WeinotittaldtlHt»QUeainABinkiada«tt- 

o^flMfflittfeQttf  tiiBf '*tdiAiiAdkingdcatt>,inni0ltn^t0OQBDlH^  nrti 
pfoirilN,  A&P^ttb'abaOArf  Sou,  craoodiM  Ab  vktom  of  fife,  «■• 
'ci^sd'titt'«dibiif<lM«ira>d,  oot'tf  inU^^  ««•  waim  rtrang,  «inA 
viUBt'iB'fi^L'piittDffigJitttManDeaof  fteaUflU.*  How  jfrnnm  ia  flife 
idtttoffbdngWdtsjide;  «  iHaMdjinAoBt  of  tfieae  exjMti,  s  nai* 
■Ddnmidbg  or  MiMiogDifr/iir'a  ki^^  But 

Ihm  gonitis  MtibeoooArotiDD,  and  tte  analog,  if  w»  nndentiad  Ful  M 
liMtas  flnfc  ia  tfw  IMpfflBtti^iniriEB,  tte  mgaiy  fiat  by  iriueh  God  nibdiwA 
MAoar  niat  let  aBtbdfiaiiMtaiiprdiniaon,  not  only  (^  '  tlungB  sot  k«^' 
bat  (^  *fluiw  liW«d  ftr.' 

4;  Wa  ai&dl»aiKtttejiitaiilpoBtionof  the  mndB,  aecor^Dg  to  our  etai- 
iltnotion'or  Ar  tMUI^iiaa'«(idndem4km, -m^ 

ttatttemrida^MnlnkdBdlij  fldbj'fte.  MerorOkdeaB  two  ToaaoiB  mi^ 
ibaiogrartodfifrflioiiSnientlntagement  vldah  ire  And  Ae  ^watlo  actoalhr 
•dootn.  (1.)  A3  tu&i  ms  diegrandtoTnot^flMdiaeoane,  itmedea- 
nbie  that  it  sboald  be  llie  leading  word  in  me  sentence.  On  this  account 
TO  find  each  of  the  gabseqnentiUastrations  commencing  iritli  the  expresraon 
*ig!/aiA'  and  in  some  (^  them  it  is  separated  even  &rtaer  from  its  veHi  tliao 
in  iie  oaae  nnder  emnination.  See  ^e  7th  verse  for  instance.*  (2.)  The 
vetb  '■framed  has  another  adjmict,  vii.,  the  clanse,  *  hy  iJte  word  of  Qod* 
It  is  obnona  that  ftere  would  be  an  awkwardness  in  saying — *  The  worlds 
were  fifamed  by  Utb  by  &e  word  of  Qod.'  Two  adjuncts,  connnencing  with 
the  same  prepoation,  oo^t  to  be  separated  for  the  sake  oT  euphony.  Ao- 
conUn^y  the  q»Btle  places  one  before,  and  the  other  after  the  verb.  We 
acootmt  for  tfae  introaaotion  of  the  clanse  '  we  ufuferstenoT  in  this  way : — 
The  poiitioii  tfaat  God  made  the  worlds  bj  fiutb  is  a  bold  one.  It  is  not  ex- 
presMy  aasnmed  m  Hoeea*  account  of  creation ;  and  mere  worldly  believers 
of  tiwt  aeooont,  wovld  not  so  understand  the  matter.  They  woidd  take  for 
granted  that  Qod  made  the  worlds  by  some  inexplicable  exertion  of  omnipo- 
tence, wholly  fi)nagD  from  human  ideas  tund  experience.  Hanng  no  cofr 
caption  of  toe  apiiitoil  energy  of  which  believers  are  conscious,  tfiey  would 
not  inu^ine  tltat  Ood  !n  the  act  of  creation  only  set  the  first  great  example 
of  fiuth ;  and  ftst  men  are  capable  of  sympathizing  with,  and,  in  their 
Beaiure,  hmtatii^ that  act.  'But,'  says  the  apostie,  'we,  who  know  by 
copefMnce  iriiait  fidth  is,  and  how  it  works,  understand  tiiat  the  worlds  were 
flnuned  by  it.  Let  woridly  philosophera  mystify  lliemselves  as  tiiey  may, 
tidi  is  om*  new  of  tlie  matter.' 

6.  Faith,  defined  as  '  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence 
of  ttdngi  not  seen,*  does  not  necessarily  imply  reliance  on  the  strength  of  s 
■nperior,  llian^  this  is  Xtva  form  which  it  assumes  of  coarse  in  the  case  of 

*The  PMilar  Bbeald  know  UibI  id  the  Greek,  the  wonl  rendered  Id  the  eomntan  veraion 
'AfMuA^ilA,'  in  tbe  3d  ven«,  1«  exactlrtha  Mmema  thatraodered  'V^faUk'  In  tha  be- 
■taMHafnaaT  Mbaeqnmt  TBwen.  Tb*  trumlnlnra  fninnd  Uw  wmd,  if  BOl  Um 
•■«ra«'"ff  **"!*■■  Ma  CMS,  and  *r  (■  tie  atlMn. 
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iM^ped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,'  and  is  as  truly  fiutfa  as  is  the  re- 
liance of  his  creatures  on  him.  Butevenif  it  is  insisted  that  fiuthnmsi  have 
fi)r  one  of  its  elements,  dependence  on  another,  it  can  be  shown  that  Crear 
tion  was  a  work  of  fidth  b  this  sense.  God,  the  Father,  did  not  create  Ae 
universe  directly.  By  the  Son  he  ^made  the  worids.*  Heb.  1:  2.  By 
the  Son  ^  were  iJl  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible/  Col.  1: 16.  See  also  John  1:  8.  The  Son  of  God 
eertainly  created  the  worids  by  faith  in  the  Father.  Tins  is  impGed  in  tfie 
expression —  'By  whom  [i.  e.  the  Son]  he  (I.  e.  the  Father]  made  the  woilda.* 
The  Son  was  the  executive,  the  Father  furnished  power,  and  the  fiutfa  of  the 
Son  was  the  link  that  c<xmected  them.  As  Christ,  in  the  days  of  Us  fledk, 
standing  before  the  grave  of  Laiams,  '  Med  up  hiB  eyes  and  said.  Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me,  *  *  *  and  when  he  had  thns  spoken, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Laiaras,  come  forth !  and  he  that  was  dead  came 
icMrth^ — so  it  is  no  presumptimii  to  suppose  that  the  Son,  iriieii  he  confwmtNl 
chaos,  and  bid  wchMs  of  1&  and  beauty  come  fordi,  *  lifted  up  his  eyca'  with 
fidth  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father. 

The  practical  beanngs  of  the  view  we  have  piesented,  are  many.  We 
will  advert  to  only  three  of  the  most  obvious  and  important. 

1.  Our  theory  corrects  a  pernidottsmisapprehenoon  of  the  nature  of  fiotfa, 
which  is  countenanced  by  the  common  view  of  the  text  we  have  eonadered. 
We  find  that  Paul  is  not  guilty  (as  many  suppose)  of  degrading  the  grand 
medium  of  salvation  into  an  intellectual  assent  to  historical  truth ;  but  man- 
fully  adheres  throu^^iout  all  the  examples  he  gives,  and  most  emphatically 
of  an  in  the  first,  to  the  definiti(m  whidi  m^es  fiuth  ^  Ae  fnftftenee  ef 
tkin^$  hoped for^^  as  well  as  *the  evidence  of  things  not  seen' — a  practical 
and  heroic,  as  well  as  an  inteDectual  prindple. 

2.  As  fiur  as  mystification  and  darkness  are  evil,  just  so  frr  it  is  good  to 
know  haw  God  made  the  woiids.  Our  theory  allows  us  to  regard  the  resur- 
rection of  Laarus  as  a  numature  of  the  Urih  of  the  muverse.  By  this  hdp 
we  can  lock  steadily  at  that  stupendous  scene,  and  in  view  of  the  fln^hty 
power,  and  the  ^onous  fidth  which  flashed  life,  fi^t  and  order  throu^  fl!e 
depths  of  chaos,  we  can  worthily  ^orify  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

8.  It  is  good  to  know  that  there  is  a  community  of  feeing  between  ws  and 
God  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  that  of  fidth— that  God  is  our  example  and  lender 
in  *  the  race  set  befcne  us,'  our  feDow-soUier  and  captain  in  die  *fi^  off 
&ith.  *  In  an  our  strug^ee  with  death  and  darkness,  it  wiU  cheer  us  io  Aank 
that  the  Almighty  himself  leads  the  van  of  Ae  anny  of  brlirTfrn  that  onr 
warfiure  is  but  a  continuadcn  cf  the  victorioos  agonisn  of  creation. 
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Ta  great  qneetioa  iriiich  vtget  itwlf  upm  tiw  attention  not  oitlj  tf 
tiiealiwans,  bat  of  eveiy  reflecting  nun  in  this  worid  of  un  and  sofiens^ 
■— '  Whenee  came  ayilV 

Be&ra  answering  Hob  question,  sopfnae  we  j^vaent  another,  viz.,  '  Wbit 
mihe  miffa  of  jfoodF  The  |dain  answra-  to  this,  in  vlueh  all  irill  donbfles 
apee,  is,  that  all  good  comes  from  Qod ;  and  as  God's  existence  had  no  ba- 
^nning,  good  has  existed  from  eterm^.  Bat  what  if  we  say  th&t  a  like 
answer  hut  be  ^ven  to  the  ^lestion  oonceming  the  ori^  of  evi)  ? — ^ria.. 
Halt  all  enl  comes  from  the  Devil ;  tiiat  the  Devil's  existence  had  no  be^ 
lung ;  and  therefore  evil  has  existed  &om  etenu^. 

jlhe  objection  to  this  view  which  most  nadiljpreeents  itself,  is,  thatevfl, 
if  it  existed  from  etemify,  was  unavrndable,  lud  we  cannot  consistenAif 
Home  the  Devil  and  those  who  are  evil,  foe  thor  wickedness.  But  we  m 
nadily  reply  that  the  same  objectaca  may  be  made  to  the  praite  which  yn 
bestow  on  God  and  those  who  are  good,  since  all  admit  that  goodness  existed 
from  eternity.  God'a  goodnens  is  certwnly  the  necessary  product  of  his 
essential,  eternal  nature.  But  is  he  any  the  less  praiseworthy  ?  If  we  an- 
alyse onr  elementary  ideas  of  moral  truth,  we  shall  find  that  we  praise  God, 
not  because  his  goodness  had  a  heginniog,  hut  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  and 
nsefulness.  On  the  same  principle,  if  the  Devil  existed  and  was  a  sinner 
from  eternity,  we  must  blsjne  his  wickedness  for  its  intrinsic  dofonnity  and 
mischieTousnesa. 

It  may  certainly  be  presumed,  with  strong  probability,  at  the  outlet  of  all 
inquiry  on  this  subject,  tliat  nn  and  death  did  not  originate  in  God,  or  in 
any  of  his  works.  If  we  believe  with  good  evidence,  that  he  is  heiievoleait 
and  holr,  we  may  safely  be  more  solicitous  to  clear  his  moral  character  of 
all  responsibility,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  e^tence  of  evil,  tlmn  to  extol 
his  physical  greatness,  by  representing  him  as  the  author  of  all  boings  md 
acts,  bad  as  well  as  good.  Ail  the  proof  we  have  that  God  is  sincerely  at 
war  with  evil,  invites  and  requires  the  presumption  that  he  has  not,  either 
by  creation,  by  decree,  or  by  permi^ion,  given  birth  to  it  lumself.  If  evil 
did  actually  originate  in  the  creation  of  God,  by  his  decree  or  permisoon, 
then  the  whole  warfare  between  good  and  evil  which  the  Bible  exhibits,  is 
apparently,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  only  a  great  farce. 

The  way  then  is  fiurly  open,  and  a  stmng  presumption  plainly  points  n 
to  the  simple  intelligible  theoiy  that  tfie  ultimate  eaatt  of  aU  evil  is  an  «»■ 
creaUd  evil  being ;  a»  the  ultimaU  came  of  all  good  ia  an  uncreated  good 
bang.     This  is  the  theory  which  we  propose  to  estabMi. 

We  hope  none  will  be  deterred  from  an  examination  of  what  we  have  to 
say  in  support  of  this  theory,  by  the  clamor  which  professed  theologians  are 
always  ready  to  raise  against  it,  as  being  identical  with  the  '  exploded  hei^ 
ernes'  of  the  Magians,  the  Manicheaos,  and  the  Gnostics.  We  might  say 
in  uswer  .to  this  clamor,  that  man;  thvoriM  wUeh  irert  *  eroded'  bydM 
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wiAe  men  of  the  dark  a^rea,  have«  in  later  timesi,  been  (cmA  true.  Baft,  Be 
thi»  as  it  xnav,  it  is  not  tnie  tiiat  our  doctrine  is  identical  with  the  here&es 
alle;red.  if  tlie  eoinmon  hist^'irie*  ami  repc»rts  of  tliem  are  to  be  credited. — 
For  example,  the  Magiani>,  Manicheans  and  Guoistic?,  are  said  to  have  taught 
that  die  evil  lacing  created  diis  world :  and,  since  creadon  is  the  distingoish- 
inir  prero;^Uve  of  di\'iziitv,  they  are  jiisdy  char^zed  with  teaching  the  exist- 
ence of  two  doth.  We  are  not  exf^oged  to  this  char^re,  because  we  have  no 
fellow^liip  with  their  theory  of  creadon.  We  f>elieve  that  one  God  *  created 
the  heavens  and  the  cartli.'  A;rain,  the  Manicheans  and  Gnosdcs  (with  aB 
the  other  ancient  sects  of  Qiristians  who  tau;jlit  the  doctrine  of  two  eternal 
principles)  lield  that  die  e\'il  lieing  was  the  author  of  the  Jewish  dL«peiisation 
and  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  of  course  they  rejected.  We  bcUeve  that 
the  same  God  instituted  liotii  the  Jewbh  and  Christian  dispensadons,  and  in- 
Bfired  the  writers  of  Ixith  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Instead  of  setting 
op  a  theory  as  diey  did,  againiA  tlie  Bible,  we  have  derived  our  theory 
wholly  from  the  Bible,  and  shall  bring  our  proof  of  it  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  well  as  from  the  New.  It  must  be  tried  therefore  on  its  own  merita, 
by  the  Bible,  apart  from  all  prejudice  against  former  heresies  of  omilar 
aspect. 

The  great  majority  of  religionists — all,  we  think,  who  are  not  turned  far 
aside  from  scriptural  simplicity  by  their  theological  sj'Stems,  and  especially 
all  who  have  had  any  considerable  spiritual  ex])ericnce, — ^will  admit,  without 
requiring  us  to  prove  it,  that  the  Bible  recognizes  throughout,  the  existence 
of  a  [xjrsonal,  spiritual,  superhuman  being  called  the  De^il,  or  Satan,  who 
is  die  central  presiduig  spirit  of  the  wiiole  kingdom  of  evil.  We  are  aware, 
however,  that  a  portion  of  the  Universalists  deny  diis,  affirming  that  the 
words  Devil  and  Satan  are  used  in  scri[>turc  merely  as  common  nouns, 
equivalent  to  slanderer  and  adversary^  and  are  a[)piied,  not  to  a  single 
spiritual  superhuman  being,  but  to  men  or  bodies  of  men.  To  this  class  we 
oflFer  the  following  brief  argument. 

Christ  and  the  evangelists  used  the  words  Devil^  Satan^  Beelzebtth,  kc^ 
•without  defining  them.  Of  course,  if  diey  were  honest,  they  used  them  in 
their  ordinary,  well  known  sense.  What  they  meant  by  them,  therefore,  is 
to  be  determined  by  showing,  not  what  they  migid  have  meant  according  to 
the  original  significancy  of  the  words,  or  what  they  ouglit  to  have  meant  ac- 
cording to  our  views  of  pneumatology,  but  what  they  must  have  meant 
according  to  the  common  usage  of  speech  in  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
they  lived.  The  question  is  one,  not  of  etjmology  or  philosophy,  but  of 
history,  W/iat  was  the  popular  theory  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  Devil, 
ffflien  Matthew  wrote  Ids  account  of  Chrisfs  temptation?  ITiis  is  die  ques- 
tion ou  which  the  whole  controversy  hinges ;  for  Matthew  in  that  account 
introduces  die  Devil  for  the  first  time  in  the  New  Testament,  without  a  word 
of  exjJanation,  as  though  he  was  a  well  known  personage.  Of  course  he 
adopts  a  prc-existmg  theory,  and  uses  the  wortl  Devil  in  its  predetermined 
sense.  To  deny  this,  is  to  charge  him  with  using  a  current  word  in  an  un- 
usual sense  without  explanation,  which  is  as  bad  as  forgery.  Assuming 
then  that  die  woixl  Dev^il  in  Matt.  4: 1,  is  used  m  accordance  mth  the  usu^ 
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Dnil,  ^ioh  tim  pnnded.  lliattteay  repneented  SKtanMftpenand 
"  e  nizitaia  world ;  and  asdflied  to  Wh 
D  Ood)  orer  the  ndnds  and  bo£es4t 
aofMta*.  EfOT  QM  of  &eae  (dmactuiBliv 
iiFlu4]rndbiBintheaGooimt(^SataamthelrtaDd2ddi^tn8  ofJela 
Hoiwrer,  itoiDbeBbown£mneiti!»UUiealiiith«itiea  that  ^  Jews  i* 
IbldMw'stiiMartunjlwldattstiMaTof  the  natare  and  power  of  Oa 
Savafiriietlwrthe7gDtitfiantb»bodkofJ«b,(iriiot  Matthew  used  ihs 
wd  Jttmt  in  aoendanca  with  thii  thaoiy,  and  of  eoarse  meant  by  it  a  paif 
MBal,  -jr-^l'— '.  sapeihinnaa  being.  So  abo  Oiriat  and  the  other  wiiten  i( 
tfeNewTostamait,  naed  the  wonb  JJml,  jSitea,  fitelieiMA,  tus.  in  th«B 
immlii  meauBg.  Iltey  did  not  set  iq»  a  new  thatwy,  and  intndnee  Ban 
tans.  ITo  matter,  dwrelbn,  wliat  waa  the  oiiginal  aignificancy  or  af^ifioH' 
4iaa  of  diose  wwda;  Hmy  meant  in  Chriet'a  moalh  just  what  they  meant  !■ 
A*  MudB  i€  thoae  to  iAmd  he  epoke ;  and  we  think  erea  UnirenaliBta  wiK 
■at  vantnre  to  dnr  that  in  the  luods  ef  the  Jews  they  weie  appellatioDB  4I 
a  sapeiboman,  wicked  simt. 

Assomtng  then  the  eidatence  of  a  central,  pre-emiacnt,  wicked  being, 
oaUed  the  I)enL,  our  inijuirjr  concemiug  the  oii^  of  e^Ht  resolves  itself  inta 
the  qnestkia  whether  that  being  naa  created  by  Grod,  or  existed  from  etw- 
tuty.  We  ai^e  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Deril,  from  the  following  coo- 
ndentioos. 

I.  The  Bible  plainly  teaches  that  there  is  one  uncreated  perwu  besides  Ihft 
Father,  vii.,  Jeaiu  Christ.  There  is,  therefore,  no  a  priori  absurdity  at 
the  idea  that  the  great  autagoiust  of  Jesus  Christ  is  tmcreatcd.  Onhwlo^gF 
itKlf  teaches  that  Aerc  arc  thrw  uncreated  persons,  or  '  ctciual  priueiplea.*' 
Why  may  there  not  bo  one  etil,  as  well  as  two  good  bcin;rs,  coexistent  with 
the  Erst  person  of  the  Godhead  ?  We  see  no  more  di£Eiculty  in  the  suppoa- 
ti<Hi  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  De^'il,  than  iu  the  received  doctrino  of 
the  Soo  and  Holy  Spirit. 

II.  W^e  find  no  substantial  foundation  in  the  Bible,  for  the  ililtomon  h^ 
potheus  that  the  Devil  is  a  fklleu  angel.  The  idea  that  the  person  described 
onder  the  name  of  ^Luvifer"  in  Uie  14th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  is  Satan,  cannot 
be  harbored  a  moment  by  any  one  who  will  candidly  read  that  chapter 
through.  The  prophet,  foretelling  the  delireranee  and  prosperity  of  Israc^ 
says : — '  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  Uie  day  that  the  Lord  shall  giva  thee  rest 
fircHU  thy  sorrow,  and  from  thy  hard  bondage,  thai  thou  ihalt  take  up  this  pro- 
verb against  the  king  of  litAyloa,  and  say — Uow  hath  tho  oppressor  cenaedl 
the  golden  city  ceased !  *  *  *  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet: 
they  break  forth  into  sin^g.  *  *  '  ifcU  Srooi  beneath  is  moved  for  thee^ 
to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  oU  tha 
chief  ones  of  the  earth  ;  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  tlie  icings 
10  tkt  vativnt.  All  Uuf^  shall  speak  and  say  uuto  thcc,  Art  thou  also  ba^ 
come  iBodc  as  tee  f  art  thou  bccomo  like  unto  tu  ^  Thy  pomp  is  brou^U 
dowB  to  the  grate^  and  the  n^we  ^'  liyr  vioU  :  the  wwm  is  fjiread  vndir 
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thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O 
Lacifer,  son  of  the  mormng !  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  ihe  ground,  wJdeh 
didst  weaken  the  naticns  /  *  *  *  They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon 
thee,  saying,  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake 
kingdoms  ?'  &o.  It  is  quite  evident  iliat  this  language  refers  not  to  Satan, 
or  to  an  angel  of  light,  but  to  a  man  who  had  exercised  an  oppresave  do- 
minion  over  the  nations.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  nudn  props  of  tiie  coHmion 
tradition. 

The  only  other  passages  which  are  usually  cited  to  prove  the  apostasy  of 
Satan,  are  2  Peter  2:  4,  and  Jude  6,  where  the  fall  of  certain  angek  is 
mentioned.  But  these  passages  will  be  found  on  examination  to  afiford  no 
support  to  that  theory.  Peter  and  Jude  mention  the  same  events,  i.  e.  the 
sin  of  the  angels,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah ;  and  the  j 
speak  of  these  things  as  if  they  were  recorded  in  the  scriptures,  ana 
well  known  to  those  to  whom  they  wrote*  Peter  says  the  angels  sinned,  and 
were  cast  down  to  hell,  and  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness  unto  judgment. 
Jude  tells  us  in  what  their  aoi  consisted ;  inasmuch  as  he  likens  it  to  tiie  sin 
of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah.  He  says,  ^  The  angels  which  kept  not  their  first 
estate,  (or  principality,)  but  left  their  awn  habitation^  he  hath  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
JSven  as  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  and  the  cities  about  them,  in  like  manner 
gitnnff  themselves  over  to  fornication^  and  going  after  strange  flesh,  [or 
other  flesh,  sarkos  eteras,']  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  ven- 
geanco  of  eternal  fire.'  The  account,  and  the  only  one  which  we  have  in 
tiie  Old  Testament,  to  which  we  can  suppose  Jude  to  have  referred,  of  angels 
leaving  their  own  habitation  and  going  after  other  flesh,  is  found  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Genc^,  where  it  is  said,  that  '  when  men  began  to  multiply  oa 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  bom  unto  them,  the  sons  of  God 
saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair ;  and  they  took  them  wives  of 
all  that  they  chose.'  Yer.  1, 2.  See  also  verse  4,  &c.,  where  it  is  said  that 
*  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  [giant] 
children  unto  them,*  &c.  This  view  of  the  meaning  of  2  Pet.  2:  4,  Jude  & 
and  Gen.  6:  1,  involves  no  intrinsic  absurdity.  It  only  makes  a  breach  in 
ihe  theories  of  those  who  assume  without  proof  that  angels  have  not  a  corpo- 
teal  and  sexual  nature.  All  the  ancient  Christian  Fathers,  and  most  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbins  at  this  day  refer  the  term  ^  sons  of  God^  in  Gen.  6:  1,  to 
angels.  Gresenius,  the  greatest  Hebrew  philologist  in  Germany  or  in  the 
world,  gives  it  the  same  meaning,  and  classes  it  with  the  same  term  in  Job 
1:  6,  &c.,  without  a  suggestion  to  the  contrary.  It  appears  then,  that  Peter 
and  Jude  refer  to  a  fall  of  angels  which  took  place  just  before  the  flood,  long 
after  the  ori^nal  birth  of  evil  in  this  world.  They  say  not  a  word  that 
authorizes  the  assumption  that  Satan  was  one  of  those  angels:  and  the  state- 
ment of  John  (1  Epis.  3:  8)  that  *the  devil  sinneth/row  the  beginning* 
understood  in  tilie  lowest  meaning  that  can  be  put  upon  it,  determines  that 
he  was  a  sinner  before  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  of  course  proves  that  he  could 
■othave  been  one  of  those  angels. 

in.  As  there  is  no  evidence  that  Satan  was  ever  an  angel,  we  have  ne^ 
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i^BJhiawMtmfteBateof  hfa  CNilSan,  Ui  cripnil  faoGn«M,  and  m 
■JtoaquiintM;  and  tbe  adherenls  of  these  doffoias  Ton  vhom  rests  Ht^ 
bttdsft  of  imof iD4fae  oaae,  beoaose  as  we  have  ulowb,  uie  ajmm  presuH^' 
tttai la agMnstilieiB)  are  Idft  withonl  anyiNnnptaffalsiipport,  exoepfc  whatoiA; 
br^athmd  tbom  tboae  gaBetvil  statemeDts  irmoh  represent  God  ait  tiie  erMK 
ftorrf  aUtiiingi^  and  flie  agent  of  an  evil.  We  may  refer  to  CM.  1: 16,  ril 
a-.Mr  spemaien  of  this  olasB  of  statements.  *Bt  him  were  all  thmgp  crealeft 
llkrf  «rs  ffi  hewm^^  and  iiuA  are  tn  earthy  insibleand  invisible,  whether  th#j^ 
bkrthiones,  <v  donanions,  or  prindpalities,  or  powers.'  Now  as  God  andUi 
Bm  existed  before  heaven  and  earth,  aad  are  not  therefore  a  part  of  theiU' 
we  believe  that  the  Devil,  bang  uncreated,  is  not  a  part  of  heaven  afls 
I,  and  is  not  included  among  the  thrones  and  dominions*  here  mentioned^ 
view  of  the  passage  accords  wiA  the  statement  a  few  verses  afterward^' 
tllat  God  has  ^reccmdled  aU  things  to  himself,  whether  they  be  things  Itf 
eferA,  or  things  in  heaven.'  The  atonement  manifesdy  covers  the  whole  fidd' 
of  creation.  The  same  *  all  thmgs'  that  were  created,  are  abo  reconciled^ 
We  most  therefore  admit  eiiher  th^t  the  Devil  was  not  created,  and  is  iM- 
itfnred  to  in  Od.  1: 16,  orthathe  has  an  interest  in  the  atonement.  Od^ 
CUvinistic  friends  will  not  consentto  the  latter  alternative ;  and  our  Unive^ 
salist  friends  must  not  assume  it,  till  they  can  show  that  the  Devil  is  a  part 
of  heaven  and  earth,  which  they  cannot  show  from  this  passage  witliout  be^' 
gii^  the  question  of  his  creation. 

Such  passages  as  Isa.  45:  7 — ^  I  make  peace  and  create  evil,' — we  refer 
to  the  providential  government  wliich  God  exercises  over  all  the  conccnis  of 
heaven  and  earth,  whereby  he  detenmnes  the  form  and  circumstances  of  all 
events,  without  implicating  himself  at  all  in  the  ori^  of  sin.  He  directa 
the  stream  of  evil,  though  he  did  not  create  the  fountain. 

IV.  All  the  positive  evidence  which  the  Bible  frimishes  on  the  sulvject  of 
the  origin  of  the  Devil,  goes  to  prove  that  he  is  uncreated. 

1.  We  learn  from  Gen.  2:  9,  and  3:  6, 22,  that  *Godknew  good  and  evil' 
before  the  fall  of  Adam.  Evil  therefore  existed  at  that  time ;  but  not  in  the 
things  which  God  had  made,  for  he  pronounced  them  all  *  very  good.'— ' 
Where  then  did  it  exist,  if  not  in  an  uncreated  Devil  ?  We  have  no  allusi<Mi " 
in  all  the  Bible  to  the  fall  of  any  angels  in  the  period  between  tiie  creatioB 
and  the  fall  of  Adam.  A  fact  so  momentous  must  not  be  assumed  without 
proof.  That  the  Devil  was  the  evil  power  winch  Crod  knew  before  the  foU 
of  Adam,  and  that  he  was  the  seducer  of  Eve,  and  the  father  of  Cuin,  \b 
evident  from  Rev.  12:  9,  Rom.  16:  20,  1  John  8:  12,  fcc.  If  he  existed 
aifethe  time  of  the  foil,  and  was  a  devil  then,  as  these  texts  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  scripture  indicate,  we  must  either  conclude  that  God  created  liim  » 
devil,  wMch  is  contrary  to  Gen.  1:  81 ;  or  that  he  was  created  good  and 
had  fallen,  of  which  there  is  no  account ;    or  lastly,  that  he  was  uncreated* 

2.  In  tiio  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  (Matt.  13:  24—43,)  the  pei^ 
8011  who  sowchI  the  tares  (i.  e.  the  representative  of  the  Devil,  as  appears  by 
the  subsequent  explanation)  is  not  described  as  a  rebellious  son  or  servant 
of  the  owner  of  the  field,  but  as  ^  an  enemy,'  altogether  alien  from  hie* 
household,  which  ia  incongruous  with  truth,  if  Ihe  De^  ia  a  part  of  oreatieo.^ 
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Indeed  if  the  Devil  is  a  created  being,  who  has  fallen  from  original  holinefiS^ 
he  should  liave  been  considered  as  a  part  of  tlie  moral  field ;  and  the  questaon 
*  Whence  came  the  tares  V  should  liave  been  aaked  fii-st  of  all  with  reference 
to  his  ai)ostasy.  To  answer  the  (j[uestion,  *  Whence  came  the  sins  of  man* 
kmd  ?'  by  aMrming  that  tlie  Devil  is  the  author  of  them,  is  only  removing 
the  question  one  luik  farther  back  in  the  chain  of  causation,  without  clearing 
it  up,  imless  we  can  stop  at  this  second  link,  and  believe  that  the  Devil  is  in 
feet  the  uncreated  author  of  evil,  as  God  is  of  good.  This  is  the  idea  which 
Christ  evidently  uitcnded  to  convey,  lie  places  the  Devil,  not  in  the  crea- 
ted field,  as  one  of  the  seeds  which  God  sowed,  but  side  by  side  with  the 
uncreated  Son  of  man,  {is  a  primary  sower  of  seed.  K  the  parable  teaches 
any  tiling,  it  teaches  that  the  Devil  existed  and  was  an  enemy,  before  the 
world  wad  made  ;  aud  that  liis  agency  for  evil  is  coK)rdinate  with  that  of 
Christ  for  good. 

3.  Christ  says  *  the  Devil  was  a  murderer /rowi  the  beginning,^  John  8: 
44.  From  the  beginumg  of  what  ?  If  we  say  from  the  begiimihg  of  his 
existence — which  is  the  most  natural  construction, — we  must  cither  admit 
that  God  created  him  a  murderer,  wluch  is  contrary  to  Gen.  1:  81 ;  or  that 
he  was  uncreated.  If  wo  say,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  then  again, 
we  must  either  show  that  he  was  created  before  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  liad  fallen — which  wo  camiot  do, — or  we  must  say  that  God  created  him 
at  the  beginuing  of  the  world  a  murderer, — or  that  he  was  micreated.  K 
we  deny,  as  some  do,  that  the  text  means  any  thing  more  than  that  the 
Devil  was  tha  first  simior,  we  must  place  his  apostasy  before  Adam's;  and 
Adam's  fall  is  the  fii-st  we  have  any  account  of  after  creation :  so  that  we 
must  either  build  up  a  baseless  8up]X>sltion  of  the  Devil's  apostasy,  in  the 
period  between  creation  and  tlie  fall  of  Adam,  or  we  must  admit  that  he  was 
uncreated.  If  "it  is  said  that  tlie  clause  following  the  text,  viz.,  *  he  abode 
not  in  the  truth,'  is  evidence  of  his  apostasy,  we  reply,  that  the  Greek  word 
translated  ahode^  is  the  same  that  occui-s  in  John  1 :  2<] — ^  there  standeth 
one  among  you,'  &c.  Its  first  and  principal  meaning  is  simply  to  stand; 
and  the  translators  undou])tedly  used  their  doctrinal,  more  than  their  philo- 
logical judgment,  in  rendering  it  abode.  But  admitting  that  it  mean*  abode^ 
it  still  appears  from  what  follows  the  clause  in  question,  that  if  the  Devil  was 
ever  in  the  truth,  the  tmth  never  was  in  him.  '  He  abode  not  in  the  truth, 
because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.^  We  may  take  this  as  a  passage  parallel 
to  1  John  2:  IG — '  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us;  for  if 
thei/  had  been  of  us^  thcj/  would  no  doubt  have  eo)itinued  with  t«.'  The 
Devil  forsook  the  external  fellowship  of  the  truth,  (which  we  may  admit  he 
once  enjoyed,  as  he  came  before  the  Lord  with  the  sons  of  God,  Job  1:  6,) 
because  he  never  had  intemaJ^  fellowship  with  it.  If  we  have  regard,  in  de- 
tormuiing  the  meaning  of  tlie  phrase  '  from  the  be^nning,'  to  the  usas 
loquendi  of  the  evangelist  in  whose  writings  it  occurs,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  means  to  designate  by  it,  eternal  pre-existence.  He  con- 
stantly describes  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  thus :  *  That  which  was  from  the 
bcguming.'  1  John  1:1.  'I  wi*ite  unto  you,  fathers,  because  ye  have  known 
him  that  is  from  the  beginmng.'  2: 13, 14.    In  these  cases,  it  is  geacraUy 
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ifciltel  ftut  tte^yftMe  refers  to  Ghni^s  enMonce  beibre*  tr^  Btfl 

nilj  should  we  chimge  its  meaiungy  when  fhe  same  evangelist  on  the  neil 
i^Me  of  the  same  duconne,  says  *the  Devfl  mmeth  from  the  beguming'? 

'  Y.  Our  position  that  the  Devil  is  an  uncreated  being,  is  confimed  hj  iti 
Iwrnony  with  several  remarioible  phenomena  which  we  find  connected  wiflt 
liis  flhaiteter  and  history  in  tbe  Bible.  ""^^ 

'1.  ytukj  passages  of  scripture  place  Satan  on  one  hand,  and  God  or  lui 
Son  on  die  other,  in  an  antithesis  which  apparentl j  implies  that  they  are  iy^ 
fMinftte  antagoxusts.  For  example,^ — Ghrat  commissioned  Paul  '  to  open 
As  blind  eyes,  and  to  torn  tbem  fincnn  darkness  to  li^t,  and /rom  ike  power 
i^*8atan  unto  OvdJ  Acts  26: 18.  James  says,  ^Besist  the  Devilj  and  hi 
infleefiram  you;  dbraw  nigh  unto  Chd,  and  he  uiU  draw  nigh  unto  gouf 
3mL  4:  7,  8.  In  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  as  we  have  seeiij 
Christ  is  represents  on  one  hand,  as  sowing  the  good  seed — ^  the  childreil 
<lP  the  kingdom ;'  and  the  Devil  on  the  other,  as  sowing  the  evil  seed — ^the 
dUUben  of  the  wicked  one.'  Christ  is  the  Ufe  of  the  world :  ^theDevilhaA 
the  power  of  det^.'  Christ  is  the  Hght  of  men:  the  Devil  is  <ihe  ruler  of. 
Urn  darimess  of  this  world,  and  bimds  the  imnds  of  iliem  that  believe  not.* 
Christ  is  'fiuthfbl  and  tme'— is  that  Word  which  is  truth :  the  Devil  ^  is  a 
Bar  and  the  fether  of  it,*  and  '  there  is  no  truth  in  him.'  Christ  so  loved' 
mankind  that  he  laid  down  his  life  to  save  them :  the  Devil  ^  was  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning,'  and  '  as  a  roaring  lion,  seekoth  whom  he  may 
devour.'  The  propriety  and  force  of  all  this  antithesis  is  greatly  diminished 
if  we  suppose  the  Devil  to  be  merely  a  created  being. 

2.  It  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  Bible,  that  Satan's  niling  pas- 
sion is  ambition  for  divine  worship.  In  his  final  assault  on  the  integrity  of 
Christ,  he  took  him  up  into  a  high  mountain,  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  said,  *A11  these  things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  faU 
dawn  and  worship  me?  Matt.  4:  9.  The  Man  of  Sin,  who  is  an  incarnation 
of  Satan,  is  represented  as  'opposing  and  exalting  himself  above  all  that  ig 
eaUed  Qodj  or  that  is  worshiped;  so  that  he^  as  Godj  sitteth  in  the  temple 
(jf  €hd^  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.^  2  Thcss.  2:  4.  Now  it  i^  havmj 
snpposable,  that  a  being,  necessarily  conscious,  as  all  mere  creatures  must 
be,  of  a  finite,  subordinate  nature,  should  seriously  undertake  rivalship  with 
God.     But  that  an  uncreated  being  should  do  so  is  perfectly  natui'al. 

8.  The  fact  that  it  w^as  found  necessary  to  send  an  imcrcated  being  into 
the  world  to  overcome  the  Devil,  indicates  that  he  was  micreatcd.  If  he 
had  been  a  man,  he  might  have  been  overcome  by  a  man.  If  he  ha<l  been 
only  a  fellen  angel,  we  may  presume  that  a  stronger  angel  miglit  have  been 
fimnd  among  the  hosts  of  heaven.  If  he  had  been  super-angelic,  and  yet  a 
created  being,  it  is  certainly  probable  that  an  antagonist  might  have  been 
found  or  prepared  within  the  bounds  of  creation,  strong  enough  to  encounter 
and  overcome  him.  It  is  only  on  the'supposition  of  his  eternal  nature,  that 
we  can  see  the  fitness  of  the  mission  against  him  of  the  eternal  Son  of 
God. 

In  riew  of  these  considerations,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  counteracting 
evidence,  we  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Devil  is  an  uncreated  being ; 
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aiii)  tliat  evil  existed  from  eternitj.    We  wSi  now  glance  at  some  of  ito 
CKiLtoimeucca  of  thb  conclo^on. 

1 .  It  is  obvious  that  this  theory  modifies  in  some  important  respects,  the 
coniiiiou  <loctrine  conconiing  the  divine  DECREES.  All  vill  adnut  that  God's 
own  L'\i?>t(;uce  and  character  are  not  subjects  of  his  decrees ;  many  will  make 
the  ttiitiir  admission  in  regard  to  the  oTdBtencc  and  character  of  his  uncreated 
tjtiu.  Ti)  these  two  primary,  undecrced  existences  we  add  a  third,  viz.,  that 
of  '  the  wicked  one.*  We  regard  the  circle  of  creation  as  the  boundary  of 
God's  decrees ;  and  the  enstence  and  antagonism  of  good  and  evil  not  as 
tlie  Hiilijccts,  but  as  the  antecedents  and  motives  of  the  act  of  creation,  and 
of  all  resulting  decrees.  The  univerae  was  mamfestly  created  for  the  pur- 
pWL-  of  fumisliing  a  theatre  of  action  for  uncreated  good  and  e^-il — a  battle- 
fieUl  wheroon  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Devil  might  both  array  themselves, 
and  coiuc  to  decisive  conflict,  that  the  character  and  strength  of  each  might 
bo  tested,  and  each  finally  rewarded  according  ta  his  manifested  deserts. — 
Kmm  the  fact  that  God's  foreknowledge  eirtiends  to  all  events,  and  that  he 
miglit  have  abstuned  from  creation,  it  follows  that  his  decrees,  in  a  certain 
veiiMC,  extend  to  every  particular  of  the  great  conflict — evil  as  well  as  good. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  when  we  refer  any  evil  event  to  his  purpoee  and 
agency,  that  his  part  in  the  transaction  is  simply  to  furnish  the  vehicle  and 
form,  to  determine  the  time  and  circumstances  of  uncreated  evil.  A  general, 
for  the  purpose  of  ultunately  insnaring  and  destroying  his  adversary,  may 
open  to  him  the  passes  and  barriers  of  his  own  territory,  and  allow  for  a  time 
a  desolating  invasion.  In  such  a  case  it  might  be  stud  that  the  general,  by 
hiH  foresight  and  permission  actually  purposed  all  the  movements  of  his  ad- 
versary ;  but  not  his  existence  and  enmity,  which  made  tliose  purposes 
ncce^ary.  So  it  may  properly  be  sidd  tliat  God  decrees  all  the  movements 
tif  tlic  Devil  in  this  world ;  but  not  his  existence  and  wickedness,  which  make 
it  nece^isary  that  those  movements  should  bo  allowed,  that  he  may  expose 
ftiid  dc-.'^troy  himself. 

2.  *  >ur  theory  leads  to  new  views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 
tKi'iiAviTT.  As  the  soTirce  of  all  evil  in  this  world  is  an  uncreated  evil 
bciti;:,  'it  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  principle  of  corruption  in  mankind  is 
tjitriliitii.  Men  are  wicked  because  they  are  enveloped  in  the  apint  of  '  the 
wiukc'l  one,'  and  so  are  '  led  captive  at  his  will.'  This  is  true  of  all,  in 
tlii'ir  iirimary,  unregenerate  state. 

Iliit  tliere  is  a  subdivision  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  Adam,  who 
wnK  i>i-l;;iiially  the  workmanship  of  GiA,  and  a  vessel  of  spiritual  good,  bo- 
eiuw.  by  his  fall  a  subject  of  the  De>-il,  and  a  vessel  of  spiritual  evil.  The 
Ktn::iiiiH  from  tlio  two  eternal  fountwns  flowed  together  in  him.  His  spiritual 
ruitiiie  w!ui  primarily  good,  us  proceeding  from  God ;  but  secondarily  evil, 
lUt  )H-rviided  by  the  Devil.  With  this  compound  character,  he  had  the  power 
of  pi' 1 1  mating  his  own  likeness ;  and  in  giving  direction  to  that  power,  the 
aiitrkgoiiiHtie  elements  of  uncreated  good  and  e\-il  were  both  concerned.  In 
fact,  IliiK  was  the  point  of  their  most  radical  conflict.  As  the  offepring  of 
Adfittrx  iHxly  was  twofold,  distinguished  into  male  and  female,  part  following 
tb«  uuturovf  the  prinuuy,  and  ^rt  the  nature  of  the  secondary  parent;  so 
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the  oflbpring  of  lus  spritoal  nature  was  twofold,  distinguished  Eke  that  na- 
ture, into  good  and  evil,  part  following  the  character  of  the  primary  and  part 
tihe  character  of  the  secondary  spiritiml  element.  In  other  words,  Adam 
had  two  sorts  of  spiritual  children — one  of  them  like  himself,  primarily  of 
God  and  secondarily  of  the  Deyil,  of  whom  Abel  was  a  specimen ;  the  other, 
primarily  of  the  Devil  and  secondarily  of  God,  of  whom  Cain  was  a  speci- 
men. See  1  John  3:  12.  Thus  mankind  are  divided  spiritually  into  two 
classes  of  different  original  characters,  proceeding  respectively  from  un- 
created good  and  evil.  Christ's  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares  and 
wheat  plainly  coincides  with  this  theory.  ^  He  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
He  that  sotoeth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man:  the  field  is  the  world;  the 
good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  tares  are  the  cniLDHEN 
of  the  wicked  one :  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  DevtU  Matt.  13: 
87 — 89,  The  reader  will  observe  that  two  classes  of  persons  (not  merely 
of  moral  qualities)  are  here  represented  by  the  good  and  evil  seed.  These 
two  classes  are  evidently  alluded  to  in  Gen.  3:  15,  under  the  names  of  ^the 
Meed  of  the  woman^  and  *  the  seed  of  the  serpent ;'  and  their  conflict  and 
final  destinies  are  predicted.  (For  further  evidence  sec  Matt.  11:  19,  15: 
18,  23:  33,  John  8:  38—47,  10:  26—27.)  The  depra\ity  of  mankind, 
then,  is  of  two  sorts.  The  seed  of  the  woman  are  depraved,  as  Adam  was 
after  the  fall, — not  in  their  original  indindual  spirits  whieli  are  of  God,  but 
by  their  spiritual  combination  with  and  subjection  to  the  Denl.  In  other 
words,  they  are  possessed  of  the  Devil,  and  as  to  their  voluntary  or  objective 
characters  are  totally  depraved.  Yet  they  are  not  subjectively  devils.  The 
divinity  of  their  origin  is  e>dnccd  by  the  fact  that  they  hear  and  receive  the 
word  of  God  when  it  comes  to  them.  '  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  cliildren.' 
Matt.  15:  13.  '  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  (rod's  words.'  John  8: 47.  'My 
sheep  hear  my  voice.'  10:  27.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seed  of  the  sci-pent 
are  depraved  as  Cain  was, — not  only  by  combination  with  and  subjection  to 
the  Devil,  but  by  original  spiritual  identity  with  him.  Tliey  are  not  only 
possessed  of  the  Devil,  but  are  radically  devils  themselves.  And  their 
distinctive  character  and  origin  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  they  liave  no  ear 
for  the  word  of  God.  '  Ye  therefore  hear  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God.' 
John  8:  47.     *  Ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep.'  10:  2G. 

The  most  formidable  objection  to  these  news  may  be  stated  thus  :  If  there 
is  an  original  difference  in  the  spiritual  natures  of  men,  from  whicli  the  dif- 
ference in  their  voluntary  characters  proceeds,  how  can  they  pix)perly  be 
treated  as  moral  agents,  subjects  of  law,  worthy  of  praise  and  blame  V  In 
orfler  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  define  moral  agency.  A  free  moral 
agent,  then,  is  a  being  who  has  ^t^^r  to  act,  and  knmvledge  of  the  right  and 
wrong  of  actions.  So  Paul  lavs  his  foundation : — '  The  wratli  of  God,'  says 
he,  '  is  revealed  against  all  unrighteousness  of  men,  .  .  .  because  that  when 
they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  .  ,  .  but  worshiped  the  crea- 
ture,' &c.  Rom.  1:  18 — 25.  Here  is,  first,  the  potver  of  worshiping  God; 
(for  the  same  faculties  that  enable  one  to  worship  the  creature,  arc  sufficient 
for  the  worship  of  the  Creator ; )  and,  secondly,  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
God's  right  to  be  worshiped.     Having  simply  these  two  qualifications,  the 
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ungodly  are  pronounced  ^tuithotU  excuse^ — proper  subjects  of  the  imlit  of 
God.  Observe  that  the  digpontion  or  propermtj/  is  not  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. It  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  ^ould  have  a  good  dispomtion,  or 
ihould  be  free  from  an  evU  one,  in  order  to  constitute  Um  a  moral  agent, 
responsible  for  his  actions.  It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  strong  propensity  either  to  good  or  evil,  must  take  away  free 
agency,  even  where  the  power  of  action  and  the  knowledge  of  right  mod 
wrong  exist.  But  if  this  were  true,  God  could  not  be  regarded  ae  a  free 
agent ;  for  his  propensity  to  righteousness  is  all-controlling  and  unchangeable. 
As  God,  with  such  a  propensity^  is  yet  a  praiseworthy  free  agent,  because 
he  has  tlie  power  and  knowledge  requisite  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good ;  so  the 
JDevil,  with  an  all-controlling  and  unchangeable  propensity  to  unrigjhteous- 
ness,  is  yet  a  free  agent,  worthy  of  condemnation,  because  he  has  the  requi- 
rite  power  and  knowledge  to  do  good  as  well  as  evil.  The  truth  is,  coHimon 
sense  in  the  matters  of  this  world  never  makes  the  presence  or  absence  of 
any  given  propensity,  or  a  balance  of  propensities,  or  a  state  of  indifference, 
necessary  to  free  agency.  The  drunkard  may  have  an  unconquerable  atr 
tachment  to  strong  drinx ;  yet  he  is  condemned,  because  he  has  power  to 
abstain,  and  knowledge  of  lus  duty. 

If  then  the  disposition  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  our  definitaon 
of  a  moral  agent,  much  more  is  all  consideration  of  the  source  of  that  disp 
position  to  be  excluded  from  the  account.  If  a  person  has  the  requisite 
power  and  knowledge,  it  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  inquire  either  what  his  dis- 
position is,  or  where  it  came  from.  He  is  a  free  agent,  without  excuse  tar 
doing  Ti^Tong.  He  may  have  a  propensity  to  evil  stronger  than  death ;  and 
that  propensity  may  be  either  without  beginning,  or  innate,  or  produced  by 
himself;  still,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Paul,  and  of  common  sense, 
he  is  a  free  moral  agent,  justly  punishable  for  his  unrighteousness. 

Now  to  apply  this  philosophy  to  our  views  of  human  depravity.  When  we 
say  that  a  part  of  mankind  are  the  seed  of  the  Devil,  spiritually  depraved  as 
he  is,  we  affirm  nothing  inconsistent  with  their  free  agency ;  for  spiritual 
cUpravity  affects  orXy  the  disposition^  not  the  power  and  kfiowledge  of  the 
agent.  The  Devil  himself,  aopraved  as  he  is,  is  a  moral  agent,  free  to  do 
right  as  well  as  wrong ;  and  certainly  his  seed  are  not  less  free.  J£  men 
have  power  to  do  wron^,  they  have  power  to  do  right ;  for  so  far  as  natural 
newer  is  concerned,  it  is  as  easy  to  glorify  (jod  as  to  glorify  self, — as  easy  to 
teed  one's  neighbor  as  to  kill  him.  And  if  men  know  their  own  ri^ts  and 
wrongs,  they  know  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  every  other  being ;  for  the 
whole  law  of  God  is  summed  up  in  this : — '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  Having  then  the  two  essentials  of  moral 
a^ncy,  their  disposition,  though  it  be  diabolical  and  innate,  does  in  no  way 
ailBct  their  freedom  and  responsibility. 

3.  These  views  reveal  tne  grounds  of  election  and  reprobatiok. — 
*  Whom  he  did  foreknow  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son.'  Rom.  8:  29.  What  did  God  foreknow  about  those  whom 
he  thus  predestinated  ?  Our  previous  doctrine  points  to  the  answer.  He 
ftveknew  them  as  the  seed  of  tlie  Sonof  man,  ^having  ears  to  hear'  his  word; 


lAdlrlik  MMs  toiimlB  Omt  bmm  h  tti  Uok  oJT  Sfei ,  fSfom  iiie 
diHfioii  of  the  iroiM.    The  man  iliat  scmedjgKid  seed  m  his  field,  whm^ 
tmr»fm  '^mnrntdf  mSA  to  Us  eermito— *i^  both  now  togeHier  until' 
lMVf9it|  attdTmflMtimeof&ehar^^  Gather 

tMtktr  fihIL  tli  tmt^  and  Mnd  them  m  bmdU$  to  hum;  but  ffaiher\  ^ 
mmt mo  nqr bam*  Mftfct  18:  80.  Here  is  eleci»m  and  leprobadon &|j|& 
dad  OD  finekiioiiledfle.  tf  liie  reader  iiiU  bear  ui  nund  that  the  imch^ 
aUe  deprftYit^  of  uoee  who  are  not  deoted  to  salvation  is  to  be  tracedta 
moreatod  Ofu,  tar  nhieh  Qod  is  in  iM)  imy  renxnudUe,  he  wiD  find  no  dift 
flwifej  in  jodltifying  ifaeir  xeprbbaticHL  God  did  indeed  permit  the  Deril  fj^ 
Mw  (hem  as  tares  in  his  ereation,  and  he /orsiiicir  that  they  would  be  soiqiw 
fle  fiur  therefore  as  penmsnon  and  forelmowled^  justify  the  expreBsion^.  ft 
imjbe  said,  that  he  fixreo^rdained  or  deoreed  fheir  eastenee  and  wickedoeaii^ 
as  wen  as  tiieir  destrootion.    Tn  this  perBs^snYe  sense'it  is  true  that  fo 


'makes  of  the  same  lum^,  one  yessel  unto  honor  and  anotiier  unto 
Bat  in  this  there  m  ntftiung  arUtrary  or  uigust,  beoanse  as  we  have  showiu 
Us  deorees  of  this  Innd  arenredioated  on  the  neeesdij  created  by  the  taSm. 
eaee  <tf  uncreated  evfl.  Wnaterer  odium  attaehes  to  the  fiM^t  of  the  regj^ 
batkm  of  the  wicked,  must  at  last  be  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  Devil,  whose 
eternal  wickedness  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  evils  which  cUsfigure  the 
creation  of  God. 

4.  The  most  interesting  result  of  the  theory  we  advocate,  is  the  glory 
which  it  casts  upon  the  BBNBVOiiBNCB  of  GK)d.  Selfishness  may  murmur  and 
brood  over  its  bearings  on  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  creature ;  ba| 
loyal,  loving  hearts,  will  turn  gladly  to  the  brighter  side — ^its  vindication  of 
the  character  of  the  Creator. 

The  foundation  of  Universalism  is  a  presumption  ariang  from  the  acknow* 
lodged  perfection  of  God's  benevolence.  The  advocates  of  that  belief  argod 
thus :  ^God  is  perfectly  good.  Bat  a  per&ctiy  good  being  would  not  crMta 
a  universe  which  should  involve  in  the  ultimate  working  of  its  elements, 
incurable,  eternal  evil.  It  is  therefore  irrational  to  suppose  that  tiie  univerae 
which  God  has  created  involves  the  endless  misery  of  the  wicked.'  Or  the 
argament  may  be  stated  thus :  ^  God  is  abU  to  save  all  mankmd.  Sinoe, 
then,  he  is  peifectiy  good,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  save  all  mankind/ 
We  call  this  presumption  the  foundation  of  Universalism,  because  we  believe 
that  without  its  support,  all  the  other  arguments  of  that  system  would  be  too 
weak  to  uphold  it  in  the  public  mind.  The  attempt  to  prove,  simply  by  ct 
tation  and  exegesis  of  scripture,  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  is  sad  up-hill 
work.  It  requires  no  littie  audacity — and  that  not  merely  against  popular 
belief,  but  against  blazing  evidence — to  undertake  to  show  that  ^everUuting 
punishmenty  in  the  Bible,  means  limited  punishment,  or  no  punishment  at 
all ;  and  when  Universahsts  find  themselves  compelled  by  the  e^dgencv  of 
their  system,  to  march  up  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  batteries  of  the  BiU^ 
and  attempt  to  annihilate  tneDevil,  their  ezesetical  boldness  becomes  <^niii«ng^ 
if  not  sublune.  We  cannot  beUeve  that  sober  men  would  ever  try  to  extort 
UtttversaHsm  firom  the  Bible,  if  they  were  not  braced  up  to  the  work  by  4is 
aatoeedeiit  presumption  against  endless  sufEmng,  bom  the  benevolence  of 
God. 
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But  this  presumption  is  valid  only  on  the  suppofiition  (which  indeed  th# 
opponents  of  Universalism  generally  allow,  tiiough  we  do  not)  that  evil  orig' 
inated  in  God's  creation,  by  liis  decree,  or  with  his  consent ;  and  that  it  is 
in  its  nature  finite  and  curable.  AVhereas,  the  true  Bible-doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  primary  evil  allows  no  such  supposition. 
Evil  existed  '  from  the  beginning/  God  was  in  no  way  concerned  in  its 
ori^n,  eitlier  by  decree,  or  by  permission,  or  by  chooMng  as  best  on  the 
whole,  a  system  which  involved  its  birth.  The  fact  that  incurable  evil  exists, 
instcail  of  being  a  ground  for  impeaching  the  benevolence  of  God,  is  an  ul- 
timate, ante-mundane,  independent  fact,  for  which  God  is  no  more  respon- 
sible than  he  is  for  his  own  existence.  However  dreadful  eternal  sin  and 
Buffering  may  be,  there  is  no  more  occasion  to  murmur  against  God  on  ac« 
count  of  it,  tlian  a  man  would  have  to  murmur  against  his  neighbor  on 
account  of  a  flood  or  an  earthquake.  We  believe  tliat  God's  goodness  i» 
perfect,  altogether  as  unlimited  and  impartial  as  Universalists  insist ;  and  we 
agree  with  them  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  such  a  being  would  not  have  crea* 
ted  a  system  which  should  involve  the  birth  of  incurable  evil :  yet  we  believe 
tliat  evil  exists  which  is  incurable  because  it  had  no  beginning ;  that  it  hsM 
invaded  God's  creation,  and  will  destroy  forever  a  portion  of  the  human  race ; 
and  there  is  manifestly  no  inconsistency  between  these  two  forms  of  belief* 
The  presumption  then,  in  favor  of  Universalism  from  the  benevolence  of 
God,  is  destroyed. 

But  we  go  farther,  and  assert  that  the  presmnption  from  the  benevolence 
of  God  is  as  truly  adverse  to  the  system  which  Uiiiversalists  suppose  to  exists 
as  to  those  systems  which  they  condemn.  The  same  benevolence  which 
would  forbid  the  introduction  or  allowance  of  eternal  evil,  would  likewise 
forbid  tlie  introduction  or  allowance  of  any  evil.  But  Universalists  cannot 
deny  that  tromcndous  evil  does  exist,  even  though  it  be  finite.  They  see 
that  there  is  a  ^  liell  upon  earth,'  though  they  may  deny  that  there  is  one 
any  where  else.  They  clear  Gfod's  character  of  the  great  cloud  of  endless 
misery,  but  they  leave  upon  it  the  little  cloud  of  misery  in  this  worid.  We 
turn  their  own  argument  against  them  thus :  '  A  perfectly  good  being  would 
not  create  a  universe,  which  should  involve  in  its  working  the  horrible  e^'ik 
which  we  see  in  tliis  world.'  This  presumption  is  the  same  m  kind  with  that 
on  which  their  doctrine  rests,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  magnitude  of  tlie 
evil  to  which  it  rolates ;  and  it  shuts  them  up  to  tlw  conclusion  that  God  is 
not  perfectly  good,  since  they,  in  common  with  the  orthodox,  hold  tliat  God 
cGd  actually  create  the  umverse,  including  all  the  elements  which  have  pro- 
duced cxistmg  evil.  We  may  say  then,  *  If  the  God  of  the  orthodox,  in 
allowing  endless  nusery,  is,  as  Universalists  insist,  far  from  the  standard  of 
perfect  benevolence, — so  the  Gfod  of  Universalists,  in  allowing  the  miseries 
of  this  world,  is  only  somewhat  nearer  that  standard,  but  not  perfectly  good.' 
The  benevolence  of  Gt)d  is  seen  to  be  complete,  only  when  it  is  proved  that 
he  is  not  the  author,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  either  infinite  or  finite 
evil ;  and  this  is  proved  only  by  showing  that  evil  existed  from  eternity. 
Believing  this  as  we  do,  though  we  see  enormous  fimte  evil,  and  believe  that 
etil  will  exist  foreyer,  ire  can  truly  say  that  our  God  is  perfecUy  good :  his 


je  enough  to  save  not  only  nil  nan,  ifOij^iLiv^  uai  Satan.  )aaMXf4f 
the  nature  of  uncreated  evil  'did  not  mak*  it  s^olnUe.  / 

UniTcrsoiists  may  say,  in  reply  to  an*  nuomagt  fluit  Urn  ^Kopanrf  flili 
which  exists  is  nothing  but  good  la  dagldae-HliM  niMl  w^  bs  w  hapjMf- 
KL  the  whole  for  having  been  subjeDt  to  ttn  fad  nfibriitt  in  thia  lifo^  to  hMF 
the  benevolence  of  Gnxl  ia  not  dailLeiied  at  all  by  du  SuBOry  fliat  ho  inlHv' 
dnced  finite  evil.     Wc  have  several  olgMrtHW  to  Una  pon&n.  '^. 

1.  By  tlieflame  mode  of  reaaoniiig  tt«  <ir4>t>di>z  pvore  flut  the  intzodnetiMl: 
of  etormU  evil  is  good  on  the  whole,  wd  not  inooButait  mHi  the  peifeoddMC 
fi  God's  benevolence.  They  say  thai  tfw  codle«  on  and  nuaeiy  of  a  plril' 
^  mankiad  n-ill  produce  the  grcatwt  amoont  of  h^^nieH  to  tha  noe  aM^«^ 

;  the  evil  bwag  infinite  only  in  ragaird  to  dniatioo,  bat  fimte  in  ngaii 
If  UmrasffiatB  oljeet  flat  it  a  inooowrtaifc' 
diat  a  part  ct  mankind  ahoold  be  aaorifioaC 
iibtti»y  die  orthodox  may  reply,  that  it  ia  eqM^ 
^  isd  hi^artiajit?  Oat  fimte  evil  ghoidd  be  i#> 

ffpdly  diitribnted^  asit  i»aiuliBililj  is;  raat  aome  men  ahoidd  tnSer  matf ' 
WBDodtnafivthegoodof  theiriiaM;aadthatapart  of  Qod'a  orealum,  thf^ 
ang^  ht  inatanee*  ahoold  share  in  the  bleeungB  of  Ins  admmiatntion  wHlk 
out  sufiering  at  all.  We  do  not  aee  but  that  the  reaaoniog  is  as  sound  od' 
one  aide  aa  on  the  other. 

2.  We  doubt  whether  it  can  be  shown  that  any  evil,  fimte  or  infimtSf 
I^^acal  or  monl,  is  good,  or  can  be  tamed  to  good,  in  any  otlier  than  ft 
eomparatioe  or  relative  sense.  One  evil,  as  being  the  preventive  of  another 
that  is  greater,  may  be,  on  that  a«coimt,  relatively  good.  Inoculation  fbr 
the  kine-poz  ia  good,  because  it  b  a  preventive  of  £e  small-pox.  But  if 
there  were  no  emaO-poz  to  be  guarded  agunet,  men  would  not  take  ihs  kja^ 
pox  and  call  it  good.  The  chastisentents  which  men  suffer  from  the  hand  ti' 
God  and  are  justly  thankful  for,  are  good  as  being  cnnUives  or  preventives  of 
greater  moral  miseries,  but  in  any  other  relation  they  are  only  evil.  ThSu 
Tiew  of  the  efficacy  of  evil  justifies  the  wisdoia  and  goodness  ot  God  in  votr 
nntarily  employing  certain  meaanres  of  it  in  tho  alsciplioe  of  his  creatures^ 
ffn  tJu  auppotitioH  (which  we  hold  as  true)  that  the  miasma  of  sin  and  death 
flssted  '  mim  tbe  beginning,*  as  an  ultimate,  uncreated  entity,  requiriac 
pnventivea  and  expellents ;  but  it  would  not  justify  him  in  &e  twofold,  a^^ 
oppofflng  work  which  Univeisalist  as  well  as  orthodox  theories  impute  to  him^ 
of  introducing  into  a  univeise  fine  &om  evil,  an  awfiil  disease  as  well  as  thi 
piin&il  means  of  its  cure. 

8.  If  it  were  true  that  the  evil  wluch  men  aufier  is  not  merely  a  relativft 
good,  (i.  e.,  an  evil  less  than  that  which  it  prevents,)  bat  is  actually  ths 
maaoa  ^  poative  good,  on  the  principle  that  contrast  increases  pleaaure  and 
u  naeeasaiT  to  the  highest  hapimieaB,  then  these  three  revolting  conseqoe^' 
flfls  mold  £)llow,  vix.,  (1)  that  the  aogela  who  have  never  been  bleased  wi4 
an  and  miaery,  are  deprived  of  tbe  mfdiest  degree  of  happness ;  (2)  Qok 
(3od  hiuMelf,  who  has  been  holy  and  bleaaed  &om  etenuty,  cannot  be  m  ' 
hapirytitiiMeofluacie^nree  whoharenimedaDdsa&red;  (8)thattlii 
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mAn  or  devil  whose  wickednesB  has  sank  him  deepest  m  the  sbyas  of 
will  at  last  be  the  happiest  being  m  enstence ! 

4.  We  have  no  Cuth  in  the  theory  of  the  UmversaUsts,  that  evil  is  good 
in  dliguise,  and  is  a  lej^timate,  necessary  product  of  Clod's  benevokace, 
because  that  theory  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  rimplicit^  and  nnceritg 
which  we  have  learned  to  look  for  in  the  character  and  administratioD  of  Goi. 
The  Bible  says  that  ^  God  is  love ;'  that  he  ^  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
ness  at  all ;'  that  ^  he  tempteth  no  man ;'  that  lus  works  at  the  ~ 
were  ^  all  very  good ;'  that  hb  ^fts  are  '  good  and  perfect.'  In  acconhnoe 
with  these  representations  we  find  him  in  all  his  recorded  dealings  with  naa, 
by  word  and  deed,  vehemently  resisting  all  evil.  Now  to  suppose  that  widi 
all  tins  appearance  of  single-eyed  goodness,  he  actuaUy  decreed  or  pennitted 
the  first  birth  of  sin  and  misery,  eidier  finite  or  infinite,  and  regards  it  as  the 
means  of  the  greatest  good,  is  to  make  him  a  double-dealer,  unworthy  of 
confidence  and  love. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  actual  goodness  of  God  in  the  gift  of  redemptiony 
or  in  the  blessings  of  temporal  existence,  can  never  be  seen  in  its  briditneas 
and  immensity,  so  that  the  heart  shall  yield  itself  to  it  with  perfect  fiuth  and 
bve,  and  be  borne  by  it  into  full  and  everlasting  reconciliation,  so  long  as 
tiiat  goodness  is  viewed  through  the  murky  medium  of  that  theology,  whether 
orthcdox  or  Umversalist,  which  teaches  Uiat  good  and  evil  spring  ultimately 
firom  the  same  fountain.  It  matters  not  whether  sin  and  misery  are  repre- 
iented  as  coming  by  the  decree  of  God,  or  by  his  permission ;  whetlwr  they 
are  attributed  to  the  free  will  of  the  creature,  or  to  the  motives  by  which 
Ood  had  surrounded  him ; — it  matters  not  how  ingeniously  their  origin  may 
be  mystified,  or  how  long  may  be  the  circuit  of  second  causes  by  which  they 
are  traced  to  their  final  author :  if  they  are  conceived  of  as  a  part  of  God*s 
creation — results  of  machinery  which  he  has  set  in  motion ;  in  short,  if  they 
are  not  separated  in  the  mind  from  the  fnuts  of  hia  goodness,  and  traced  to 
a  distinct  and  uncreated  source,  it  is  impossible  for  simple-minded  men  to 
give  him  credit  and  gratitude  for  any  thing  more  than  the  bare  balance  of 
goo<l  over  evil ;  which,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  in  this  world,  is  generally  of 
small  amount. 

The  reader  of  the  Bible  sees  that  the  redemption  purchased  by  the  atone- 
ment is  represented  as  a  '  great  salvation,'  an  '  unspeakable  gift,'  a  manifes- 
tation of  divine  goodness  which  challenges  all  possible  gratitude.  But  how- 
ever ho  may  try  to  believe  and  conform  his  feelings  to  this  representation,  if 
he  holds  the  common  views  of  the  origin  of  evil,  he  cannot  help  tKinking  in 
bis  hoart  that  the  sin  and  misery  which  make  redemption  necessary — as  well 
as  redemption  itself — ^are  to  be  ascribed  ultimately  to  God's  agency.  This 
being  Uie  case,  he  sees  that  the  greatness  of  the  salvation  which  God  ^ves, 
li  jiiit  the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  ruin  which  he  has  previously 
brought  upon  mankind :  the  debt  is  as  great  as  the  credit,  and  the  account 
Is  biuancod,  leaving  God's  claims  of  gratitude  no  greater  tiian  would  be  that 
of  a  physician  who  should  first  infect  his  patients  with  some  horrible  disease, 
and  then  labor  to  heal  them.  So  men  are  exhorted  by  religious  teachers  on 
ill  iidoSi  to  admire  aad  be  thankful  for  tho  innumerable  mercies  and  bless- 
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ittgs  which  surround  them  in  the  p4lliflt'1Ifr.  Bnt  imrjitatMmh 
fltUTounded  also  by  innumerable  erill.  ESa  and  dutii  eorer  tba  vorU  uMl 
deaoladons.  Kow  if  all  that  exirti}  fOoA  aai  tmL  Utter  nd  nreat,  is  mk 
cribed  to  one  origin,  and  lies  nun^ed  in  the  minaMCoe  mM^  nmi^ 
Iiardl)'  see  much  of  the  goodness  <i  Qod  thron^^  tbe  oonmonnd.  It  e>rtl)» 
ty  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  great  mtaa  «  nanMnairiwee  lot  aeanN^ 
•resents  a  preponderance  of  good  ant  efil,  ud  who  it  the  un»  tin 
jhight  to  attribute  that  lot  altogcdur  to  God*  ir«  not  ■nrj  mat  in 
p&titude,  or  sincere  in  their  workup.  They  may  nston^  £ear  tiie  omm^ 
of  God,  and  therefore  be  Khgious;  Dot,  iriwlteirtellGadeatoUsgoocbMMi 
however  they  may  use  the  forms  ihd  jporofeanoDS  of  fidtb  and  bra,  thor  l% 
Ugion  can  be  no  better  than  the  serfihty  of^  syeoikbantB,  bomsg  tiiemBeIq| 
before  tlie  throne  of  a  grim  tyrant.  ,  j* 

The  simple  remedy  for  all  thin  Eei  in  lepanttbg  good  fnm  emi,  and  m , 
tribntmg  each  to  ita  own  distinct,  nnoreBted  Hwce — heating  in  mind  mmm 
while,  tliat  Ood,  the  fountfun  of  good,  is  tboDgar  than  his  advemry,  tihlk 
SM';  and  that  wiUnn  the  drole  of  ereationf  evil  haa  ita  hotinda  Mjoqjl 
iMfth  it  eaoabi  ptp ; — so-thai  allflnlinayhecoDenTed  of.  m  a  nefpnmi 
Mtf'ptoteettre  senaej  as  sdjjeet  to  the  purpoBea  of  God.  With  theae  vievf 
W9  m»7  nneerely  call  redemption  an  '  unspeakable  gift,*  and  adore  the  good* 
Deia  Wtudi  bestowed  it,  witnont  sabtractmg  for  die  ruin  which  made  i^ 
necoosary :  we  may  som  ap  by  itself  all  the  good  which  has  crowned  oar 
Kret.  sod  behd^g  through  that  alone  Qie  benevolence  of  God,  may  trort 
and  lore  Um  as  heartily  as  if  no  evil  had  ever  come  nigh  ns. 


§  15.  THE  PARABLE  OP  THE  SOWER. 

**  When  much  people  were  gathered  together,  and  were  come  to  him  oat  of 
every  city,  he  spake  by  a  parable :  A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed ;  and  as 
he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way-side ;  and  it  was  trodden  down,  and  fowls  of  the 
air  devoured  it.  And  some  fell  upon  a  rock ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  sprang  op^ 
it  withered  away,  because  it  lacked  moisture.  And  some  fell  among  thorns; 
and  the  thorns  sprang  up  with  it,  and  choked  it.  And  other  fell  on  cood  groandy 
and  sprang  up,  and  bare  fruit  an  hundredfold.  And  when  he  had  saul  thess 
things,  he  cried,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  And  his  diseipleB 
asked  him,  saying.  What  might  this  parable  be  ?  And  he  said,  Unto  yoa  it  is 
ffiven  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod:  but  to  others  in  paiables; 
Uiat  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hearine  they  might  not  understand.  Now 
the  parable  is  this :  The  seed  is  the  word  ofGod.  Those  by  the  way^de  are 
they  that  hear ;  then  cometh  the  devil,  and  taketh  away  the  word  oat  of  their 
hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved.  They  on  the  rock  are  they,  which, 
when  they  hear,  receive  the  word  with  joy ;  and  these  have  no  root,  whic%  lor  a 
while  believe,  and  in  time  of  temptation  fall  away.  And  that  which  fell  among 
thorns  are  they,  which,  when  they  have  heard,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  win 
cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  hring  no  fruit  to  nerfiietion.— 
But  that  on  the  good  ground  are  they,  which,  in  an  honest  and  gooa  heart,  hav- 
ing heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.''  LUke  8:  4-16. 

REMARKS. 

1.  We  learn  from  this  parable  that  there  is  an  original  difference  in  the 
characters  of  men — a  difference  which  is  not  produced  by  the  gospel,  but 
which  exists  before  the  gospel  is  heard,  and  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  the  diBEer- 
ent  consequences  resulting  from  the  gospel  in  different  persons.  The  ^  word 
of  God'  (which  includes  all  the  influences  of  the  gospel)  is  represented  as 
seed  falling  upon  different  sorts  of  ground,  and  becoming  productiye  or  un- 
productive according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  on  which  it  ndls.  The  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  tho  soil,  of  course,  are  not  produced  by  the  seed,  bat 
exist  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  determine  its  product.  The  plain  purport 
of  the  representation  is  that  some  men's  hearts  are  hard,  sterile  and  decep- 
tive, and  others  ^  honest  and  good,'  before  the  ^  word  of  God'  comes  totiliem ; 
and  that  this  antecedent  difference  in  their  characters  determines  the  etbct 
of  the  word  of  God  upon  them. 

2.  We  learn  that  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  given  to  ally  and  thai  the 
only  reason  of  its  failure  to  effect  salvation  in  some  is  the  depravity  of  their 
hearts,  and  not  the  illiberalitv  or  partiality  of  God,  or  the  defectiveness  of 
the  gospel.  The  seed  was  sown  by  the  way-side,  on  the  stony  ground,  and 
among  the  thorns,  as  well  as  on  the  good  ground.  The  sower  was  liberal 
enough  and  the  seed  was  good  enou^  to  have  secured  a  harvest  on  the  whole 
field.  The  only  reason  that  parts  of  the  field  were  unproductive  was  the  evil 
nature  of  the  soil.  So  the  gospel  is  sent  to  all  men.  God  is  good  enou^ 
and  his  word  is  firuitful  enough  to  save  the  whole  world.  The  only  reason 
that  some  never  will  be  saved,  is  that  their  hearts  are  not  adapted  to  reoeive 
and  profit  by  the  goodness  of  Qoi,  and  the  word  of  his  grace. 
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8.  W«  kam  that  tihe  hearts  of  0oine  in  ifa^  are  not  ^t^ 

taBtf  clfirvmd' in  the  Mest  aei^  buiareso  far  ^honeafc 


andgood'  UiatthewordofGtKl  when  it  comes  finds  Bjmpa&y  in  i^^ 
tniih,  however,  does  not  imply  that  such  persons,  before  receimg  the  grace 
of  tbe  gospel,  are  ^children  of  Qod,'  and  hme  no  need  of  salvation.  Ground 
nay  be  good,  and  yet,  for  want  of  seed  and  cultivation,  it  may  produoa 
nownggood.  Nay,  its  very  fertility  m&y  gjive  a  ranker  growth  to  e^  seeftt 
][n  order  that  good  may  be  produced,  there  must  be  not  odIv  good  groui4# 
bait  gpod  seed.  So  men  may  have  ^  honest  and  good  hearts'  in  the  sense 
JDtonded  by  the  parable,  and  yet,  without  the  w(»rd  of  God,  they  may  prO- 
daoe  nothing  goixl ;  but  on  the  contrary,  evil  in  proportion  to  their  fertiliiy. 
Their  goodness  is  negative,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  receptive^  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  positive  and  active ;  and  as  such,  is  equally  adapted  to 
fijoter  eitiier  good  or  evil  influences  firom  without.  In  onler  to  constitate 
one  a  righteous  man,  and  a  ^  child  of  God,'  tiiere  must  be  not  only  a  prim%- 
rih^  ^honest  and  gpod  heart,'  but  an  inftusion  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
'  children  of  the  kingdom'  are  not  saved  by  nature,  but  they  are  adapted  by 
nature  to  be  saved  by  grace.  Being  prinmrily  in  the  devil's  possession,  the 
soil  of  tiieir  hearts  produces  nothing  but  evil,  till  God  takes  possession  of 
them  by  the  gospel.  They  are  therefore  *  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even 
as  others,'  and  can  only  be  saved  by  being  bom  again. 

4.  We  learn  by  comparing  this  parable  with  another  which  immediately 
follows  it  in  Matthew's  account  of  Christ's  instructions,  tliat  the  f^ood  and 
evil  natures  which  men  have  in  their  primary  state,  are  the  oflfepnng  of  the 
Son  of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  devil  on  the  other.  This  parable,  by 
itself,  would  be  liable  to  question.  One  might  say — '  If  the  gospel  is  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  according  as  the  hearts  on  which  it  falls  are  <2;ood  or 
evil,  still  there  is  a  difficulty  back  of  all  this.  How  came  die  hearts  of  men^ 
in  their  primary  etatCj  to  be  good  and  evil  ?^  Christ  therefore  proceeds 
directly  to  answer  this  question,  by  propounding  the  parable  of  the  tares  and 
wheat.  We  will  simply  quote  the  explanation  of  that  parable,  leaving  the 
text  itself  to  the  memory  of  the  reader.  ♦ 

^  He  answered  and  said  unto  them.  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son 
of  man :  the  field  is  the  world :  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one.  The  enemy  that  sowed  them 
iB  the  devil."  MaU.  13:  37—39. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whereas  in  the  former  parable  the  field  is  mankind 
and  the  seed  is  the  word  of  God,  m  this  parable  the  field  is  the  world  and 
the  seed  is  mankind.  In  other  words,  the  different  sorts  of  men  A\ho  are 
represented  by  the  good  and  evil  ground  in  the  first,  are  represented  by  the 
good  and  evil  seed  in  the  second.  So  that  to  the  question — ^  How  came 
men  to  have  such  hearts  as  are  represented  by  the  way-side,  stony  and 
thorny  ground  ?'  Christ  answers,  *  He  that  soweth  them  is  the  devil :'  and 
to  the  question — *  How  came  men  to  have  honest  and  good  hearts  V  he 
answers,  '  He  that  soweth  tliem  is  the  Son  of  man.'  Tliis  ends  the  uiatter. 
There  is  no  room  for  question  still  further  back ;  for  as  the  Son  of  man  was 
good  ^  from  the  be^nmng/  so  the  devil  wae  evil  ^  from  ti^e  bcj^umng.'    We 
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have  reached  tbe  two  eternal  caoses  of  good  imd  evil ;  and  we  have  no  more 
reason  to  ask,  '  How  came  the  devil  to  be  evil  ? — than  *  How  came  tiie  Saa 
of  man  to  be  good  ?' 

These  views  leave'  on  the  character  of  God  no  just  imputation  of  illiberality 
or  partiality,  cither  in  respect  to  the  ^fta  of  nature  or  of  grace ;  while  they 
ascribe  salvation,  both  in  respect  to  tiie  '  honest  and  good  heart'  which  is  its 
antecedent  condition,  and  tbe  w<»d  of  the  gospel,  which  b  its  efficient  cause, 
to  the  Sod  of  mait. 


5 16.    THE  PARENTAGE  OP  SIN  AND  HOLINESS. 

*  When  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin'  Jssdsb  1 :  15.  The 
Greek  word  translated  hut  in  this  passage,  means  simply  desirr.  It  is  so 
translated  io  Luke  22:  15,  Fhil.  1:  28,  and  is  need  there  and  elsewhere  in 
a  good  sense.  James  is  not  to  be  understood  as  intircating  (as  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  IvM  would  seem  to  intimate)  that  ther?  is  sin  in  lust 
or  desire  previous  to  the  conception  and  birth  of  sin.  He  means  that  the 
natural  desires  of  human  nature,  which  are  not  sinful  in  themselves,  are  to 
sin  what  the  mother  is  to  the  child. 

Now  in  every  case  of  conception  and  birth,  there  is  not  only  a  mother, 
but  a  father.  Who  then  is  the  father  of  sin  ?  By  whom  does  *!tBt  con- 
ceive'? The  obvious  answer  is — 'The-  Wicked  One.*  Sin  is  the  product  of 
the  joint  agency  of  human  desire  and  the  spirit  of  Satan,  8o  it  was  in  the 
original  transgresMon.  Eve's  natural  desire  of  food  and  wisdom  was  not  sin^ 
ful,  but  it  was  a  womb  in  which  the  serpent,  by  words  of  falsehood,  begot 
lan.  Tlie  transgression  was  the  consequence  of  a  spiritual  conjuncdon  be- 
tween her  desire  and  his  wickedness.  So  it  was  in  the  treason  of  Judas. 
His  love  of  money  was  provoked  and  inflamed  by  the  zSm  of  the  alabaster 
box,  and  then  '  Satan  entered  into  him.'  Hence  the  conception  and  birth 
of  his  horriblo  crime.  So  in  the  ease  of  Anaiuas  and  Sapplura,  Peter  asked 
— '  Why  bath  Saian  filed  tJane  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  V  Their  lie 
was  a  child  begotten  in  their  hearts  by  Satan.  Accordingly  John  says  'the 
devil  is  a  liar  and  the  FATHER  of  it.' 

In  natoral  generation  the  Fa^er  ^ves  his  own  Image  to  the  child,  and 
the  same  mother  may  bear  children  of  one  complexion  by  one  husband,  and 
children  of  a  different  complexion  by  another.  So  human  desire,  or  the 
mother  of  moral  action,  may  conceive  by  conjuction  with  the  sjnrit  of  God, 
as  well  as  vnth  the  Sprit  of  Satan ;  and  in  that  case  (since  the  child  bears 
the  image  of  the  father)  the  product  will  be  righteousness,  as  in  the  other 
case  it  was  sin.  So  that  the  counterpart  of  our  former  statement  is  also  true, 
viz.,  righteoutness  is  the  product  of  the  joint  agency  of  human  desire  and 
the  spirit  of   Qod.      Peter's  strong  susceptibilities  in  conjunction  with  the 

9pni  of  SatADf  prodttced  iDpadent  resBtne*  to  Ohiirt,  and  iftenraid  a 
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%n||d«i}W!Um»-  Aid  <lu)te  same  BOfloeptitbilM^ 
^pint  of  God  after  fhe  day  of  Penteooet,  bioai^t  forth  innumerable  acta  oF 
ndaimtod  righteousness.  Paul,  with  hu  fiery  seal,  while  he  had  Satan  fir 
Us  hnsband^  pexseonted  the  flook  of  God  without  mercy.  When  he  WM 
nanied  to  Christ,  the  friuts  of  the  same  fiery  zeal  were  gigantic  labors  of 
hft.  By  the  foUowing  specimens  it  will  be  seen  that  the  language  of  Bcxi|h 
tere  concermng  the  conception  and  birth  of  ri^iteousness,  is  the  counterpart 
oC  James'  description  of  we  generation  of  eon.  '  Being  made  free  from  A 
and  become  servants  to  God,  [that  is  subjects  of  his  Spirit,]  ye  have  yoiir 
fruU  unto  heline$$.*  Bom.  5z  2^*  ^  Ye  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the 
body  of  Christ,  Ihat  ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  that  is 
raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruU  unto  ChdJ  Bom.  7: 4. 
See  also  Jdm  15:  5,  GaL  5:  22. 

The  Bible  tbtoiy,  then,  of  the  parentage  of  moral  action  is  briefly  tins: 
Human  nature  is  a  female  which  conceives  and  brings  forth  m,  or  ri^tr 
eoosness,  according  as  it  has  Satan  or  God  for  its  husband. 

Practical  Bbicabks.  1.  We  see  the  felly  of  attempting  to  prevent  v^ 
W  the  law,  or  by  any  means  that  operate  enly  to  hinder  actual  transgrcsooo. 
While  man  is  married  to  the  devil,  commerce  between  them  must  continue, 
and  conception  must  take  place.  AH  thalaw  can  do  is  to  forbid  the  birth, 
i.  e.  attempt  to  produce  abortion,  or  condemn  the  oflbpring  when  it  is  bom. 
The  only  effectual  way  is  to  bring  about  a  divorce,  and  stop  the  commerce 
and  conception.     This  can  be  done  only  by  the  power  of  Gx)d. 

2.  We  see  that  the  true  way  to  produce  righteousness  is  to  preach  Christ 
and  the  mimstration  of  the  Spirit.  Let  man  be  married  to  God  by  fmth  and 
spiritual  conjunction,  and  righteousness  will  be  brought  forth,  by  a  pi^ocess 
as  sure  as  that  of  natural  generation. 


\  17.  THE  CAUSE  AND  THE  CURE. 

^  Thet  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.'  So 
they  that  are  sick,  will  not  call  the  nght  physician,  or  apply  the  right  rem- 
edy, imless  they  know  the  worst  of  their  case — the  inwxu*d  depth  and  final 
cause  of  their  malady. 

Antiquated  and  unfashionable  as  our  doctrine  may  seem  in  these  days  of 
scientific  discovery,  we  feci  bound  to  proclaim  in  tiie  ears  of  all  who  will 
hear  us,  the  old  Bible  theory  of  universal  disease — ^the  pathology  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  constantiy  ascribed  all  the  spiritual,  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  physical  maladies  of  human  nature  to  the  power  of  thb 
DEVIL.  We  confess,  that  -the  more  we  investigate,  the  more  we  are  attach- 
ed, to  Bible  notions  and  Bible  language  on  this  subject.  If  a  man  is  afflicted 
with  fever  or  epilepsy,  instead  of  looking  into  his  blood  or  his  nerves,  his 
hereditary  constitution  or  his  diet,  for  the  ultimate  cause,  we  go  back  with 
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Jesus  Christ  to  the  vital  principle,  and  ascribe  his  disease  to  the  power  of 
evil  spirit.  (See  Acts  10:  38,  Luke  13:  11—16,  &c.)  If  a  man's  nufid 
18  dark  and  impervious  to  the  beams  of  truth,  instead  of  regarding  ihis  as 
the  effect  simply  of  the  structure  of  his  brain,  or  of  his  lack  of  education  Oit 
attention,  we  take  Paul's  account  of  the  matter  and  believe  that  *  the  god  of 
this  world  hath  blinded  him.'  (2Cor.  4: 4.)  When  men  commit  inmioralitiegy 
instead  of  laying  the  blame  on  external  temptation,  we  hold  with  Peter  tbat 
they  work  wickedness  because  *  Satan  hath  filled  their  hearts.'  (Acts  6:  8^ 
John  13:  2.)  If  men's  spirits  are  hard,  impemtent  and  dead  to  all  the  at- 
tractions of  heaven,  we  &id  the  ultimate  cause  of  ihe  fact,  not  in  theit 
individual  wills,  but  in  the  dominion  which  the  *  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air'  exercises  over  them.  (Eph.  2:  2,  2Tim.  2:  26.)  Unphilosophical  and 
superstitious  as  we  may  be  deemed  for  this  avowal,  wo  are  persuJEuled  thai 
even  scientific  investigation  is  progressing  directiy  toward  this  very  theory, 
and  that  when  the  wisdom  of  tliis  world  has  run  through  its  whole  ciiele  of 
discovery,  it  will  find  itself  brought  back  to  its  most  ancient  starting  pointy 
and  will  die  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  Bible  philosophy  of  life. 

In  holding  these  views  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  human  maladies,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  overlook  or  disregard  secondary  causes.  All  those  external 
influences  and  acts  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  by  physicians  and  meta- 
physicians as  the  causes  J  we  admit  are  the  occasions  of  disorder  in  the  econ- 
omy of  human  nature,  and  we  attach  due  importance  to  them  as  such.  If 
a  man  in  a  state  of  perspiration  exposes  himself  to  a  current  of  air,  takea 
cold,  is  prostrated  by  fever,  and  dies,  we  do  not  attribute  his  death  to  the 
devil  irrespective  of  his  own  acts  and  the  physical  influences  which  operated 
upon  him.  But  we  call  the  action  of  the  air  upon  his  body,  and  the  conse- 
quent corruption  of  his  blood,  the  predisposing  causes  or  occasions  of  hm 
death,  and  the  power  of  the  devil  the  ultimate  cause.  We  say  that  by  hi» 
imprudence  he  exposed  himself  to  a  fatal  influx  of  spiritual  poison,  and  so 
the  devil  killed  him.  K  a  ship  strikes  a  rock,  springs  a  leak,  and  finally 
sinks,  the  collision  and  the  leak  are,  in  popular  language,  the  causes  of  the 
disaster.  But  strictly  speaking,  the  water  which  run  in  at  the  leak,  sunk 
the  ship.  So  the  cold  and  the  fever  may  properly  be  called,  in  common  lan- 
guage, the  causes  of  the  man's  death ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  the  power  of 
the  devil  which  rushed  in  at  the  opening  made  by  the  cold  and  the  fever, 
killed  him.  So,  too,  outward  immoralities  are  properly  regarded  as  the  oc- 
casions of  spiritual  disease  and  death.  Men  are  '  alienated  [from  God]  by 
fvicked  luorks.^  Col.  1:  21.  But  the  most  deadly  result  of  wicked  works  is 
not  the  direct  mischief  which  they  work  either  objectively  or  subjectively, 
but  the  '  breach  in  the  spirit'  and  the  influx  of  Satanic  ii^uence  which  they 
occasion. 

For  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  our  position,  physiologists  may  ask 
whether  a  man  might  hold  his  hand  in  the  fire  without  injury,  if  there  wa» 
no  devil  ?  We  answer ;  unless  a  proper  miracle  (as  in  the  case  of  Shadracb 
and  his  companions)  should  suspend  the  laws  of  nature,  the  man's  hand 
would  undoubtedly  be  burned  and  he  would  suffer  pain.  But  there  would 
ke  this  difference  between  his  case  and  ordinary  cases  at  present ;  vis..,  there 
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iMmH  be  m  cmlMcpiOBl  inflmimiftttonj  no  ehionie  ideeitttkm ;  fhe  fcmee  il 
Htf  wodd  speedilj  repair  the  mjiny :  ^wherete  imder  the  poisonoiu  infltieiiai 
of  Satan,  external  wounds  sometiines  expand  into  permanent  and  fatal  A^ 
eMea,  ai^  fbe  cure  of  them  is  often  protracted  ttia  difficult.  Thus  wUlft 
ito  Dtiay  adnut  ibat  in  a  world  free  from  diabolical  power,  external  injuria^ 
both  phymcal  and  spiritoal,  would  be  possible,  yet  we  affirm  that  there  woidi* 
be  no  tntal  and  eJmniie  diseases  either  of  soid  or  body.  And  we  may  ai^ 
ftether,  tiiat,  if  there  was  no  devS  to  penrert  the  understandings  and  ooiK 
npt  Ihe  ways  of  men,  the  laws  of  natore  would  not  be  transgressed,  anA 
eiron  external  mjuries,  thon^phyaeaDy  posmble,  would  be  exceedmgly  rafty 
if  not  altogether  unknown. 

Nor  are  we  obliged  by  our  theory  to  suppose  that  the  devil  is  omniscieni 
a^  omnipresent  in  such  a  sense  Ihat  he  persona%  purposes  and  superintends 
etery  pardJcnlar  instance  of  on  and  death  that  occurs  in  the  worid.  Oii 
true  view  is  this : — Satan's  mrit  is  an  atmosphere  that  envelopes  mankind^ 
pressing  (we  may  say  figuratively)  like  the  air,  with  a  weight  of  ^fifteen 
pounds  on  every  square  inch'  of  human  life.  Wherever  there  is  a  vacmBfli 
m  men's  hearts,  there  that  spirit  enters,  and  manifests  itself  in  selfishnesSf 
eovetousness,  and  all  evil  works.  Wherever  the  laws  of  life  are  violated^ 
either  physically  or  spiritually,  there  that  spirit  infuses  its  poison,  aggravar 
ting  and  perpetuating  the  injury.  '  We  know,'  says  the  apostle,  '  that  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  the  tvicked  one,*  1  John  6:  19.  We  can  easily  coa- 
ccive  that  any  nximber  of  men,  lying  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  might  be 
diseased  by  it  in  a  variety  of  ways,  without  supposing  any  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  being  from  whom  the  poison  might  emanate. 

We  believe  that  the  devil  is  a  personal  being,  and  that  he  exercises  an  ex* 
tensive  personal  superintendence  over  specific  transactions,  (as  for  instance, 
in  the  temptation  of  Christ,  and  in  Ihe  treachery  of  Judas.)  Indeed  we  see 
much  evidence  that  tliere  is  a  general  influence  at  work  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  which  might  properly  be  called  the  deviV 8  providence.  But  we  re* 
gard  it  as  altogether  unnecessary  and  foolish  to  refer  (as  some  are  prone  to 
do)  every  particular  manifestation  of  evil  to  the  personal  volitions  of  Satan# 
The  universal  presence  and  pressure  of  his  spirit  is  a  sufficient  cause  of 
general  evil ;  and  we  are  justified  by  the  example  of  the  Bible  writers  is 
referring  to  this  cause  every  specific  instance  of  sin  and  suffering. 

This  theory  of  spiritual  pressure  throws  light  on  many  moral  phenomena^ 
just  as  the  discovery  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  explained  many  physH 
cal  facts  which  were  before  mysterious.  The  time  was  when  men  (philoso* 
phers  and  all)  supposed  that  the  ascent  of  water  in  a  pump  was  producei 
by  some  inexplicable  attraction,  or  suctionj  as  it  was  called,  of  the  piston  or 
bucket.  In  other  words,  they  imagined  that  the  power  which  raised  th# 
water  was  in  the  pump.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  water  is  forced 
up  in  the  pump  by  the  atmosphere  without,  which  presses  with  a  weight  of 
fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  sur&ce.  The  only  effect 
of  the  piston  is  to  remove  this  pressure  firom  the  water  within  tho  pump,  and 
so  allow  the  pressure  on  tho  outside  to  force  that  water  upward.  In  like* 
manner,  men  are  accustomed  to  imajpne,  when  they  see  a  person  full  oT 
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CGvetousness  for  insfcaace,  that  the  cause  of  his  covetotisness  is  in  hunself. 
Whereas  our  philosophy  teaches  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  spiritual  cylinder 
into  which*  the  atmospheric  selfishness  that  covers  the  whole  world  has  forced 
an  extra  amount  of  mammonism.  His  own  will,  like  the  piston,  only  removes 
the  opposing  force — and  the  phenomena  of  his  character,  like  those  of  pump- 
ing, may  be  said  to  be  illustrations  of  general  *  atmospheric  pressure,'  rather 
than  of  individual  *  suction.'  The  same  principle  might  be  applied  and  illus- 
trated in  many  other  ways ;  but  it  is  sufficient  tc  say  in  general  that  we  shall 
never  understand  our  own  characters  or  those  of  others — ^never  know  how  to 
exercise  discriminating  charity  in  judgment — ^never  have  just  views  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  Sie  physical  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  moral  and  spir- 
itual evils  that  exist  around  us, — ^until  we  learn  to  regard  individual  action 
and  experience  as  the  result  in  a  very  great  measure  of  a  general  spiritual 
influence. 

The  fact  that  *  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,'  is  not  incon^- 
tent  with  the  existence  of  much  dormant  and  incipient  good  in  human  nature. 
Indeed,  the  ^  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air'  has  within  his  spiritual  enclo- 
sures many  rebeUious  forces  to  contend  with.  The  self-preservative  and 
reproductive  powers  of  all  Itfe,  the  whole  machinery  of  nature  as  constructed 
by  God,  as  well  as  the  life-giving  elements  which  have  been  infused  into 
kuman  nature  by  revelation  spiritual  and  written,  are  constantly  resisting 
and  frustrating  more  or  less  the  tendencies  of  the  power  of  death.  Satan  is 
obliged  to  allow  in  his  subjects  many  liberties  which  are  adverse  to  his  do- 
minion. And  indeed  he  can  afiford  to  do  so,  just  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  can  afford  to  allow  individuals  and  associations 
to  go  almost  any  length  in  sedition,  provided  they  stop  short  of  overt  re- 
bellion. Men  may  study  and  combine  to  presence  their  lives  and  health 
mnder  the  devil's  admiiustration,  and  may  actually  preserve  them  a  long 
time  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  attempt,  or  even  to  think  of  attempting 
to  escape  death  at  last.  This  would  be  treason.  They  may  extend  discov- 
ery far  and  wide  in  every  department  of  physical  science  from  geology  to 
mesmerism ;  but  they  must  not  break  through  into  the  mysteries  of  the  spir- 
itual world.  This  would  be  prying  into  State  secrets.  They  may  make 
Seat  advances  in  civilization,  refinement  and  morality ;  but  they  must  not 
ink  of  attaining  entire  freedom  from  sin.  This  would  be  renouncing  alle- 
l^ance  to  his  majesty  the  devil.  They  may  go  all  lengths  in  ascetic  or  be- 
nevolent piety ;  they  may  ascend  even  to  the  verge  of  heaven  in  the  trans- 
ports of  voluntary  devotion  ;  but  they  must  not  enter  into  open  communica- 
tion, and  permanent  vital  union  with  God.  This  would  be  joining  the  enemy. 
Thus  there  is  a  certain  limited  circle  of  improvement  in  health,  knowledge, 
morality  and  piety  within  which  men  may  act  freely,  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  rebellion ;  but  if  they  step  beyond  that  circle,  they  find  them- 
selves engaged  in  a  fierce  spiritual  war  with  the  *  god  of  this  world.'    • 

Now  it  is  certain  that  those  who  remain  witliin  that  circle,  however  moral 
or  religious  they  may  be,  are  subjects  of  the  devil,  *  led  captive  at  his  will,' 
not  indeed  in  respect  to  the  minor  matters  of  life,  (which  we  have  admitted 
may  be  conducted  in  a  manner  adverse  to  his  mterests,)  but  in  respect  to 
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ftrir  imi^iliMt  obfigitioDB  and  interarts,  vk.,  Aote  wUeh  white  to  fipriteri 
hdiness  and  eommanioatioii  irith  God.  AH  llie  moraEty  or  reli^on  mbim 
they  can  have  within  that  circle,  can  be  only  9bpnporatian  for  the  morafi^ 
and  reli^<m  of  the  aeeond  birth.  They  are  ^  in  ue  wicked  one' — ^uneaqf 
and  aeditioiiB  under  his  government  penbapa,  ifraiting  and  hoping  for  power 
to  escape  ;  but  yet,  ^  in  the  wicked  (me.'  Their  lira  is  open  to  the  pressnqi 
of  his  spirit ;  their  wills  are  limited  by  his  will.  They  cannot  become  soup 
of  God  till  l^ey  break  out  of  the  circle  of  an  and  death  into  the  light  oif 
Iieaven,  ^d  yital  union  with  God.  The  ample  reason  of  the  hard  sayinf^ 
^  He  that  committeth  on  is  of  Uie  devil,'  is  tnat  the  sprit  of  sin  .is  that  spint 
of  the  devil  which  broods  over  and  encloses  unregenerate  hmnan  nature,  and 
he  that  commits  an,  tibereby  demonstrates  his  union  with  and  subjection  to 
thiat  spirit,  whatever  may  be  his  character  and  state  id  other  respects.  '  He 
that  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin/  and  he  that  is  the  servant  of  da 
is  a  spiritual  member  of  the  devil. 

Redemption  commences  in  an  individual  when  he  begins  to  discover  flid 
faatefulness  and  amasing  strength  of  the  evil  power  that  enthralls  him.— ^ 
While  he  is  content  with  those  partial  improvements  which  are  licensed 
witliin  the  devil's  dominions,  the  spirit  of  sin  within  him  is  comparativelT 
dormant.  But  when  his  conscience  is  awakened  by  the  perfect  law  of  Goo^ 
and  he  be^ns  to  try  his  strength  against  the  outer  circle  of  Satan's  spirit, 
seeking  to  break  through  into  actual  holiness,  sin  revives  within  him  and 
shows  its  power.  At  first  it  infuses  into  him  a  deceptive  notion  of  his  self- 
sufficiency,  by  which  it  leads  him  to  attempt  holiness  in  his  own  strength, 
under  the  point-blank  batteries  of  the  law.  He  marches  up  to  the  deadly 
breach,  and  falls  back  wounded  and  discouraged.  Again  and  again  he  makes 
the  vain  attempt,  and  at  every  figure  sinks  deeper  in  despair  and  spiritual 
death.  At  length  dire  experience  kills  out  his  false  and  proud  philosophy 
about  free-will,  and  he  discovers  that  something  stronger  than  his  own  spirit 
is  concerned  in  his  sinfulness,  and  that  something  stronger  must  help  him  to 
holiness.  He  learns  that  there  is  a  miglity  devil  whose  spirit  envelopes  and 
works  in  liim — that  there  is  a  *  law  of  sin  in  his  members'  emanating  from 
a  power  independent  of  himself,  holding  captive  his  will  with  inexorable  ob- 
stmacy,  and  invincible  strength.  He  is  forced  to  the  conclusion — '  It  is  no 
more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.'  If  the  difficulty  were  m  his 
own  individual  will  cdone,  he  might  have  hope.  But  he  finds  that  a  will  fistr 
mightier  than  his  holds  him  in  bondage  to  sin  and  death.  He  perceives  that 
the  law,  acting  upon  his  own  understanding  and  susceptibilities  only,  and 
not  upon  tho  power  which  enslaves  him,  can  only  torment  and  destroy  him, 
just  as  a  wheel  locked  into  some  mighty  machinery  and  revolving  by  its  pow- 
er, would  only  be  corroded  and  broken  by  being  placed  in  contact  with  a 
wheel  belonging  to  a  separate  machine,  and  revolving  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. He  finds  that  he  can  be  saved  only  by  being  detached  from  the  spir- 
itual power  of  the  devil,  and  that  this  can  be  efiected  only  by  a  spirit 
stronger  than  the  devil.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  his  own  spirit  is  no 
match  for  the  destroyer,  and  thus  he  is  brought  to  look  abroad  for  help. 
His  final  cry  iis—^  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  firom 
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ihe  body  of  tins  deatli  ?  Who  shall  dotachme  from  the  power  of  the  evil  one  ?' 
Kow  he  is  ready  to  lay  hold  on  salvation  by  grace. 

Here  we  may  see  the  nature  of  true  r^cTUance;  that  repentance  winch 
O-od  gives  meli,  *  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
devil,  who  are  taken  captive  bv  him  at  his  will.'  2  Tim.  2:  25,  26.  It  may 
be,  at  the  beginning,  a  conviction  of  individual  sins — a  sorrow  for  personal 
deeds  done ;  but  in  the  end  it  becomes  an  abhorrence  of  the  devil,  and  of 
Belf  as  spiritually  identified  with  the  devil.  The  spirit  of  Grod,  which  '  pierces 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,'  begins  to  insinuate  itself  between 
the  individual  and  the  evil  spirit  which  envelops  him.  The  effect  of  tluus  in- 
fusion is  to  turn  the  eye  of  his  conscience  on  his  spuitual  state,  and  to  pro- 
duce self-loathing.  That  part  of  the  man  which  receives  and  sympatmaes 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  imbibes  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  thus  beg^is  to  hate 
fliat  other  part  which  is  in  union  with  the  devil,  as  God  hates  the  devil. — 
Instead  of  looking  at  his  works,  the  man  htcrally  '  hates  his  own  Ufe^  as 
being  ^  part  and  parcel'  of  that  poisonous  spirit  which  is  the  fountain  of 
universal  sin.  So  too,  godly  sorrow,  at  the  beginning,  before  it  has  pene- 
trated to  the  heart's  core,  may  manifest  itself  in  attempts  to  turn  from  evil 
deeds,  to  good  deeds  ;  but  in  the  end  it  '  works  repentance  unto  life' — a 
turning  from  the  spirit  of  sin  to  the  spirit  of  the  living  Grod.  Any  rep^Or 
tance  which  exercises  itself  merely  about  works,  and  stops  sliort  of  a  thorcni^ 
purgation  of  the  vital  principle,  by  expeUing  the  virus  of  Satan  and  admit- 
ting the  life  of  God,  is  not  Bible  repentance,  and  will  need  to  be  *  repented  of,' 
at  last.  True  repentance  is  effected  by  the  spirit  of  God  ministered  throu^ 
hiB  word.  Faith,  or  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  existence,  power  and 
batefulness  of  the  devil  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  existence,  resurrection- 
energy,  and  glorious  holiness  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  on  the  other,  is  its 
principal  ingredient. 

This  repentance  is  the  beginning  of  muversal  and  eternal  victory  over  the 
devil.  He  who  has  fought  and  won  this  fight,  will  conquer  in  every  battle 
afterward  for  ever.  Death  is  dethroned  witiiin  him,  and  eternal  life  is  begun. 
He  has  found  out  ttie  cause,  and  obtained  the  cube  of  all  evil. 


§  18.    THE  ATONEMENT. 

It  is  important  that  the  great  act  of  redemption,  ftilfiUed  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  should  not  be  conceived  of  as  an  act  of  mere  benevolence.  Qod*8 
love  toward  the  world,  manifested  in  that  act,  was  chaste,  as  well  as  fervent; 
pnident,  as  well  as  generous.  The  atonement  was  made  for  the  *  whole  toorldf 
it  reconciled  human  nature  to  God ;  and  it  freely  offers  to  all  men  forgivenew 
and  salvation.  But  this  is  only  one  half  of  its  object  and  result.  In  the 
other  half  (which  seems  to  be  generally  overlooked,)  we  behold  instead  of 
the  *  goodness,*  the  '  severity'  of  Grod.  The  atonement  was  not  made  for  the 
devil — ^it  effected  no  reconciliation  of  the  divine  and  diabolical  natures — ^it 
offers  no  forgiveness,  no  salvation  to  Satan  and  his  angels.  On  the  contrary, 
Christ  died  *  that  he  might  destroy"*  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  thatiji 
the  devil.'  Heb.  2:  14.  In  the  very  act  by  which  man  was  redeemed,  *  the 
prince  of  this  world  wa£f  judged.'  John  12:  31,  32. 

When  Adam  sinned,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  devil.  His 
posterity,  in  consequence  of  this  surrender,  came  into  being  within  the  circle 
of  the  dcvirs  spiritual  attraction — imder  a  law  of  gravitation  toward  sin  and 
death.  Every  individual,  before  Christ,  by  his  own  sin  repeated  and  con- 
firmed Adam's  surrender.  Tluis  the  human  and  diabolical  natures  were 
married  and  identified — the  spirit  of  man  and  the  devil  became  one.  Thus 
*  judgment  unto  condemnation,' — tlie  condemnation  of  him  who  was  a  hope- 
less liar  and  murderer  '  from  tlie  beginning,' — passed  upon  all  men.  Thus 
the  devil  became  ^ the  prince  of  Huh  tvo-rhV 

We  must  however  distinguish  between  the  guilt  of  the  parties  to  tliis  dread- 
ful combination.  The  devil  was  the  seducer ;  man  was  the  victim.  The  sin 
of  Adam  and  his  posterity  was  not  original  in  themselves ;  but  instigated, 
begotten,  spiritually  infused  by  their  tempter.  This  distinction  enters  into 
the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  and  determines  the  measure  of  the  atonement. 
God  has  made  arrangements  for  saving  the  victim,  but  not  the  seducer.  The 
devil  is  destroyed,  not  redeemed,  by  the  act  that  sets  his  captives  free. 

These  arrangements  are  fully  justified  by  the  assumj)tion  (on  the  basis  of 
whicli  they  are  obviously  made,)  that  the  devil  is  a  hopeless  sinner,  and  man 
is  not.  We  leave  it  with  those  who  believe  the  devil  to  be  a  pai-t  of  God's 
creation,  to  verify  this  assumption  as  they  may.  We  believe  the  devil  is  a 
hopeless  sinner,  because  he  is  an  uncreated  being — one  whose  sin  never  had  a 
beginning,  and  therefore  never  will  have  an  end. 

However  this  may  be,  if  it  Is  true  that  under  the  apostacy,  man  and  the 

*The  word  translated  destroy  in  this  passage,  primarily  means,  1o  render  iimcticc^  idU^ 
useless.  (See  Robinson,  Sciircvelius,  ^c.)  It  does  not  mean  to  annihilate.  This  may 
he  seen  by  an  example.  In  the  parable  of  the  fig  tree  (Luke  13:  7)  the  master  of  the 
vineyard  says;  '  Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?'  The  original  word  hero 
rendered  cumbereth^  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  destroy  in  Heb.  3:  14.  The  man  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  the  fig  tree  annihilates  the  ground,  but  that  it  renders  it  useless.     In 
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devil  are  one,  and  that  the  devil  w  a  hopeless  sinner,  then  it  is  manifest  that 
the  first  step  of  redemption  must  bo  a  separation  of  man  from  the  devil. 
This  indeed  is  not  the  whole,  or  even  the  principal  work  necessary  in  the  case. 
It  is  only  the  negative  part  of  salvation.  Tlie  positive  is  imion  with  God^ 
Bat  the  divorce  of  the  first  husband  is  as  essential  as  the  marriage  to  the 
second,  and  must  go  before  it.  The  evil  spirit  must  first  be  exorcised,  and 
then  the  good  sinrit  may  take  its  place. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  then,  our  first  inquiry  is — ^How 
did  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  destroy  the  devil  ? 

*  ^Vhen  a  strong  man  armed  kccpeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace : 
but  when  a  9itT(mger  tJuin  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he 
takeih  from  him  all  his  armor  whcrem  he  tnL«?ted,  and  divideth  his  spoils.^ 
Luke  11:  21,  22.  Jesus  Christ  uttered  this  saying  with  direct  reference  to 
his  warfare  with  Satan.  The  principle  which  it  contains  may  guide  us  to  an- 
answer  to  the  alwve  question. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
^ctory  by  which  man  is  redeemed,  tliat  Jesus  Christ  should  be  stronger  thaiv 
the  devil — ^i.  e.  that  he  should  be,  as  he  was,  the  uncreated  Son  of  Grod, 
See  p.  103,  paragraph  (8.) 

In  the  next  place  it  was  necessary  that  Jesus  Christ  should  ^eome  upan^ 
tiie  strong  man  who  kept  the  world  as  his  palace,  and  held  the  souls  of  men 
as  his  goods.  He  therefore  took  upon  him  human  nature.  Thus  the  strength 
of  the  Godhead  was  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  strength  of  the- 
devil,  in  tlie  very  field  which  was  to  be  won. 

But  human  nature,  in  the  mere  corruption  of  the  original  fall,  was  not  the 
field  in  wliich  sin  manifested  its  full  strength.  *  Tlie  law  entered  tiiat  the 
ofiensc  might  abound.'  It  may  be  truly  sjud  that  when  God  placed  man  un- 
der the  law,  human  nature  suffered  a  second  fall.  In  the  Jewish  nation 
during  its  legal  dispensation,  sin  was  ripened — the  energies  of  Satan  were 
concentrated — and  the  union  of  the  human  and  diabolical  natures  was  as  fer 
as  possible  perfected.  Christ,  therefore,  took  upon  him  the  seed  (rf  Abra- 
ham — *  was  made  under  the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law.*  The  energy  of  the  Godhead  entered  human  nature,  at  the  point 
where  Satan's  seat  and  strength  was. 

In  due  time  a  desperate  conflict  commenced  bet\^'een  the  di\Tne  nature  on 
the  one  liand,  and  the  spirit  of  the  devil  on  the  other,  with  human  nature 
for  the  battle-field.  We  may  notice  two  critical  points  in  the  progress  of  this 
conflict,  previous  to  the  death-struggle,  in  which  it  was  finally  decided.  At 
the  commencement  of  Christ's  ministry,  Satan  made  a  personal  attempt  to 
•oduce  him  into  sm.  After  plying  him  with  temptations  similar  to  those  by 
wliich  Adam  fell,  and  others  more  subtle  and  mighty,  wiUi  every  advantage 
that  could  give  them  force,  the  tempter  was  forced  to  quit  the  field,  bafiled 
and  dismayed.  Christ  followed  up  this  victory  by  a  proclamation  of  the 
gospel,  and  an  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  Hfe.  In  defiance  of  the  power  of 
death  which  had  hitherto  reigned  over  human  nature,  he  at  once  began  to 
heal  all  manner  of  diseases  and  cast  out  devils,  by  his  wonl.  Matt.  4:  24. 
At  a  later  period,  afier  be  had  evinced  his  owa  personal  triumph,  he  com- 
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vGfldoned  sevenfy  disciples  to  go  abroad  throng  the  land,  with  the  same  vic- 
torious power.  They  returned  ^  saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subjeot 
nnto  us  through  thy  name.  And  he  said  unto  them,  I  beheld  ScAan  as  liffkt' 
ninff  fall  from  heaven,^  Luke  10:  1,  18.  Here,  as  in  the  former  action^ 
the  defeat  of  the  devil  stands  in  immediate  conjunction  with  the  going  forth 
of  the  spirit  of  life.  By  these  tokens  we  may  discern  the  nature  of  the  in- 
visible conflict  which  was  in  progress.  As  the  devil  withdrew  from  human 
nature,  Qod  entered.  And  thus,  we  shall  see,  when  Satan  was  decisively 
^md  forever  overthrown,  in  the  battle  of  the  cross,  Grod  was  fully  reconciled 
iH)  human  nature,  and  poured  forth  the  spirit  of  life  upon  all  flesh. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  shordd  become  a  man,  that 
he  might  redeem  men ;  and  that  he  should  be  made  under  the  law,  that  he 
■might  redeem  them  tJiat  were  under  the  law.  We  now  advance  a  step  ftip- 
ther.  It  was  necessary  that  he  slioidd  die^  that  he  might  redeem  the  dead. 
The  same  spiritual  law  that  required  his  incarnation,  and  his  subjection  to 
Judaism,  also  required  his  submission  to  death.  Human  nature,  viewed  as 
a  whole,  perpetually  eristing,  was  principally  in  the  invisible  world,  beyond 
the  vail.  Tlie  living  generation  was  only  the  surface  of  mankind — as  it 
wore,  the  visible  bark  of  a  tree, — whose  sap  and  heart  were  in  the  regions 
-of  death.  In  that  same  inner  world,  the  devil  had  his  sanctuary.  *  He  that 
liad  the  power  of  death,'  was  in  a  sj)ccial  sense  *  the  lord  of  the  dead.'  The 
living  were  linked  to  him  by  sin ;  bat  tlic  dead  were  his  by  the  double  chain 
of  sin  and  death.  If  Jesus  Clirist,  tlien,  would  redeem  human  nature  as  a 
whole, — if  he  would  encounter  and  destroy  the  devil  in  Ids  sanctuary, — ^he 
must  descend  from  tlio  surface  into  the  heart  of  tlic  tree  ;  he  must  follow 
Tiuman  nature,  where  Satan  had  dra<i;^ed  it,  into  the  '  lower  parts  of  tho 
earth.'  '  To  this  end  Christ  botli  died  and  rose  and  revived,  that  he  might 
he  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  Uvuig.'  Kom.  14:  9. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Christ's  death  was  for  the  benefit 
only  of  the  dead.  It  was  necessary  to  the  redemption  of  tlie  living,  for  two 
reasons :  firat,  because  the  living  were  spiritually  connected  with  the  dead, 
-and  under  the  power  of  inevitable  gravitation  toward  death ;  and  secondly, 
becaase  the  destruction  of  the  devil  wiis  necessary  to  the  redemption  of  alL 
The  death  of  Christ  destroyed  the  cause  of  death,  for  the  living  as  well  as 
for  the  dead. 

We  are  now  prepared,  at  least  in  p:irt,  to  answer  the  question — ITow  did 
the  death  of  Christ  destroy  the  devil  V  It  dcotroved  him  by  admitting  the 
eternal  hfe  of  tlic  Son  of  God  hito  immediate  contact  with  the  seat  of  his  life. 
It  unbarred  the  last  and  darkest  recess  of  the  strong  man^s  palace, — and 
there  the  stronger  man  overcame  and  bound  him. 

The  death  of  Christ  was  evidently  a  spiritual  baptism  into  the  devil,  of 
wliich  the  corporeal  ci-ucilixion  was  only  an  index  and  consummation.  A 
day,  at  least,  before  liis  crucifixion,  he  said  to  the  people,  'Now  is  my  soul 
troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  'i  Father,  save  me  from  tliis  hour :  but  for 
this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  •  •  *  jV^^,^,  {^  fj^^  juihjment  of  thU 
warld:  now  shall  tlie  prinre  of  this  world  he  cast  out.^  Jolm  12:  27,  81. 
He  was  then  entering  the  cloud  of  death.    A  few  hours  later,  when  he  was 
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alone  with  his  disciples,  his  ^  soul  was  sorrowful  even  unto  death.*  The 
magnetism  of  the  devil  was  upon  him — as  was  mdicated  by  the  drowsineas 
of  the  disciples,  as  well  as  by  lus  own  bloody  agony.  With  a  desperate  pur- 
pose of  either  corrupting  or  destroying  him,  Satan  poured  himself  oat  upon 
the  Son  of  God,  thus  int;erposing  his  own  black  spirit  between  the  sufferer 
and  his  Father,  and  causing  him  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  that  fury,  which  was 
drawn  forth  from  God,  not  by  his  sin,  but  by  the  sin  of  Satan. 

This  Pentecost  of  the  devil,  be  it  remembered,  took  place  on  Thursdajy 
the  day  before  the  crucifixion.  Thus  Christ's  prediction  that  he  should  be 
^  in  the  heart  of  the  eai*th  iJiree  days  and  three  nights j^  (Matt.  12:  40,)  was 
fulfilled.  Counting  from  the  crucifixion,  his  death  continued  only  ttoo  nights 
and  SLpart  of  tJiree  days,  Comiting  from  the  time  of  his  baptism  into  the 
devil,  whose  sanctuary  was  the  ^  heart  of  the  earth,'  he  died  three  days  and 
three  nights  before  his  resurrection. 

In  that  baptism  the  devil  and  the  Son  of  God  met  face  to  face — their  re- 
spective strength  was  tried  to  the  uttermost — ^and  the  devil  was  overcome 
and  cast  out.  Thus  Christ  became  what  the  devil  had  been  before,  the 
*  prince  of  this  world' — the  Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

That  the  destruction  of  the  devil  was  a  part  of  the  atonement,  and  had  aa 
important  agency  in  reconciling  the  world  to  God,  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  several  interesting  illustrations  in  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  The  following  account  of  tlic  destruction  of  Zimri  and  Cozbi  by  Phin- 
ehas,  presents  a  pertinent  example  of  the  Bible  idea  of  atonement : 

**  Israel  abode  in  Shittim,  and  the  people  began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  And  they  called  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods : 
and  the  people  did  eat,  and  bowed  down  to  their  gods.  And  Israel  joined  himself 
unto  Baal-peor  :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel*  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  up  before 
the  Lord  against  the  sun,  that  thu  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  may  be  turned  away 
from  Israel.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel,  Slay  ye  every  one  his 
men  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor.  And,  behold,  one  of  the  children  of  Israel 
came,  and  brought  unto  his  brethren  a  Midianitish  woman,  in  the  sight  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  weep- 
ing before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  when  Pbtnehas 
the  son  of  Eloazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saw  it,  he  rose  up  from  among 
the  congregation,  and  took  a  javelin  in  his  hand :  and  he  went  a(\er  the  man  of 
Israel  into  the  tent,  and  thrust  both  of  them  through,  the  man  of  Israel,  and  the 
woman  through  her  belly.  So  the  plague  teas  stayed  from  the  children  of  Israel* 
And  those  that  died  in  the  plague  were  twenty  and  four  thousand.  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest,  luxth  turned  my  wrath  away  from  the  children  of  Israel,  f  while  he  was 
zealous  for  my  sake  among  them,)  that  I  consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in 
my  jealousy.  Wherefore  say,  Behold,  I  give  unto  him  my  covenant  of  peace: 
and  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him,  even  the  covenant  of  an  everiastiiig 
priesthood ;  because  he  was  zealous  for  his  God,  and  mtide  an  atonement  for  the 
children  of  Israel.  Now  the  name  of  the  Israelite  that  was  slain,  even  that  was 
slain  with  the  Midianitish  woman,  wrs  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a  prince  of  a  cbbef 
house  among  the  Simeonites.  And  the  name  of  the  Midianitish  woman  that  was 
dain  was  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  Zur :  he  was  head  over  a  people,  and  of  a  chief 
boose  in  Midian."  Numb.  25: 1—15. 
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It  IB  olmoas  tihat  the  atoning  yalne  of  tliis  transactioni—that  which  recoiF 
eiled  the  congregation  of  Israel  to  God, — ^was  the  rigkteougness  of  Phinehas, 
displayed  in  the  destruction  of  Zimri  and  Gozbi.  God  evidently  rcga>rdea 
the  public  exhibition  of  holy  zeal  on  the  part  of  Phinehas,  as  a  redeeming 
leaven,  wliich  would  diffuse  its  influence  through  the  congregation ;  while  the 
signal  vengeance  that  fell  on  Zimri  and  Cozbi  was  fitted  to  destroy  the  spi]^ 
itual  cause,  and  stay  tlie  progress,  of  the  moral  infection  which  had  drawn 
wrath  upon  the  congregation.  Tlicre  was  good  reason,  therefore,  why  that 
wrath  should  be  wididrawn.  The  atonement  had  virtually  made  an  end  of 
the  evil  against  which  it  was  directed.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that  tha  penal 
suffering  in  this  case  was  inflicted  not  on  the  righteous  person  who  made  the 
atonement,  but  on  real  ofienders  and  seducefs.  Zimri  and  Gozbi  were  the 
viearious  victims  who  received  the  avenging  stroke,  instead  of  the  whole 
congregation.  Phinehas  was  indeed  the  actor  of  what  may  be  called  a  vie{^ 
rious  righteousness.  His  zeal  was  placed  to  the  accoimt  of  the  people,  be- 
cause it  necessarily  diifused  moral  health  among  them.  But  he  did  not  make 
the  atonement  by  suffering  the  punishment  himself,  which  was  due  to  the 
sin  of  Israel,  but  by  inflicting  it  on  those  who  were  undoubtedly  the  leaders 
in  that  sin.  In  all  this  wc  have  a  miniature  of  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus 
Christ.  By  a  glorious  act  of  righteousness  he  destroyed  the  devil,  the  great 
seducer  of  the  world.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  sin  of  the  world  wjis  jmt  away, 
and  the  leaven  of  righteousness  introduced  ;  so  tliat  God  could  safely  widi- 
draw  his  ^>Tatli  and  proclaim  forgiveness  to  man.  l^it  in  this  atonement,  as 
in  the  otlier,  the  penal  Huffcriug  due  to  sin  Avas  inflicted  where  it  was  de- 
served, not  on  the  innocent  clianipion  of  ri/zhteousnoss,  but  on  the  great  head 
and  representative  of  all  sin.  Cln-ist  did  indeed  suflbr  in  the  act  by  which 
he  destroved  the  devil  and  redeoniod  tlie  world,  but  his  suffering  was  not 
penal.  The  curse  to  which  he  submitted,  cotmdercd  as  ptnuskmmt,  was 
directed  not  against  him,  but  against  the  devil ;  and  he  submitted  to  it,  not 
as  a  criminal,  but  as  an  executioner.  He  died,  '  that  through  death  he 
might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.'  If  we  suppose  it  necessary 
that  PhineliJis  should  have  died  himself,  in  the  act  bv  which  he  slew  Zimri 
and  Cozbi,  we  make  the  case  a  complete  miniature  of  the  great  atonement. 

II.  In  the  followhig  account  of  the  scape-goat,  we  have  another  ilhistra" 
tion  of  the  destniction  of  the  devil  : 

••Aaron  shall  take  two  kids  of  the  goals  for  a  sin.oflcring,  .  .  .  and  he  shall 
cast  lots  upon  the  goats,  ono  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  one  lot  for  the  scnpc.goat. 
And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  on  which  tho  Lord's  lot  felt,  and  offer  him  for  a 
sin-offering.  But  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  tho  scapegoat,  ehall  be 
presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him,  and  to  let  him 

go  for  a  scape-goat  into  tho  wilderness Then   shall  he  kill  the  goat 

of  the  sin-offering  that  is  for  the  people,  and  bring  his  blood  wichin  the  vail,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  the  mercy -seat,  and  before  the  mcrcy-scat ;  and  he  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  the  holy  place.  .  •  .  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  of  recon* 
oiling  the  holy  place,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  end  the  altar,  he 
shall  bring  the  live  goat :  and  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
all  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goa^ 
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•and  shall  Bend  him  away  by  tho  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  ivildernew :  aid  flm 
'goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  to  a  land  not  inhabited :  and  heahaH 

■let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilderness And  he  that  let  go  tho  goat   for  tke 

scape-goat  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward 
'come  into  tho  camp."  Lev.  16:  5 — 26. 

What  does  tlie  scape-goat  represent  ?  The  popular  commentators,  suck 
as  Scott  and  Clarke,  say  without  hesitation,  it  represents  Christ,  bearing 
away  our  sins  into  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  But  many  o^ections  arise 
■against  this  theory.  In  the  first  place,  the  goat  on  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell, 
^certainly  typified  Christ ;  and  the  several  offices  and  destinations  of  the  twe 
•are  represented  as  so  entirely  diverse,  that  we  cannot  suppase  thatbotli  typify 
the  same  person.  One  of  them  is  for  tlie  Lord ;  the  other  is  for  the  wiMeF- 
ness.  One  is  a  propitiatory  offering,  whoso  blood  sanctifies  the  tabernacle ; 
the  other  is  loaded  with  sins,  and  sent  away  as  a  polluted  and  detestable 
object.  And  then  how  revoltmg  and  false  is  the  idea  that  Christ  was  sent 
into  the  wilderness  of  destruction  with  the  sins  of  the  world  upon  bim,  ofni 
left  tliere.  If  the  scape-goat  had  been  sent  away  with  the  sins  of  the  people, 
•and  then  brought  back  for  a  holy  offering  to  the  Lord,  it  might  hove  repre- 
sented Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection.  But  it  was  sent  away  never  to 
xetum  ; — and  Jewish  writers  tell  us  it  was  left  on  the  brow  of  a  p^jnce, 
that  it  might  fall  and  perish.  Moreover,  the  man  by  whom  it  was  sent  away, 
was  regarded  as  defiled  by  it. 

Azazel  is  the  Hebrew  word  translated  scape-goat.  Gesenius  says^  "  By 
ibis  name  I  suppose  is  to  be  understood  originally  some  idol,  that  was  ap- 
;peased  with  sacrifices ;  but  afterward,  as  the  names  of  idols  were  Oiften 
transferred  to  demons,  it  seems  to  denote  an  evil  demon  dwelling  intliedeuA 
^and  to  be  placated  with  victims.  The  name  Azazel  is  also  used  by  the  Arabs 
for  an  evil  demon.  The  ecclesiastical  fathers  have  referred  the  word  to  the 
goat  itself,  translating  it  scape-goat^  although  obviously  in  Lev.  16:  8,  the 
antithesis  lies  between  'for  Azazel^  and  for  tlte  Lord.^  "  (See  Oes.  Lexi- 
*con,  p.  751.)  This  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  (which  certainly  is 
plausible)  is  altogether  adverse  to  the  idea  that  Christ  is  represented  by  the 
«cape-goat.  We  should  much  prefer  to  regard  Christ  as  the  Lord's  victim, 
;and  Judas  as  the  devil's. 

The  following  curious  story  is  taken  from  Calmet's  Dictionary,  The  writer 
is  Mr.  Bruce,  an  eastern  traveler : 

^  We  found  that,  upon  some  discussion,  the  garrison  and  townsmen  had  been 
fighting  for  several  days,  in  which  disorders  the  greatest  part  of  the  ammnoitkMi 
in  the  town  had  been  expended ;  but  it  had  since  been  agreed  on  by  the  old  nami 
«f  both  parties,  that  nobody  had  been  to  blame  on  either  side,  but  the  whale 
wrong  was  the  work  of  a  camel.  A  camel,  therefore,  was  seized,  and  brooffht 
mnthoui  tJie  ioum^  and  there  a  number  on  both  sides  having  met,  they  upbraidM 
the  camel  with  every  thing  that  had  been  either  said  or  done.  The  caoiel  hai 
killod  men  ;  he  had  threatened  to  set  the  town  on  fire ;  the  camel  had  threatemd 
to  burn  the  aga's  house  and  the  castle ;  he  had  cursed  the  grand  seignior,  and 
thesheriff  of  Mecca  ;  (the  sovereigns  of  the  two  parties;)  and,  the  only  thing 
Che  poor  animal  was  interested  in,  he  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  wheat  that 
was  going  to  Mecca.    After  spendiAg  a  great  part  of  the  afternoon  in  uphiaid- 
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IIC^reiBilrvliiMmemueoriiii^iiityiitMeaii^  was  Mtriy  (bU^  iuh  omr 
tbrnt  bin  through  with  a  hnee,  devoting  him,  dftr  wumUmM  0tdin$t  by  #  Uw 
•f  prayer^,  and  with  a  thousand  ciinea  upon  his  head.  After  whioh  every  UMljf 
vetired,  fully  aatisfiedas  to  the  wrongs  he  bad  received  from  the  camel !  Th^ 
reader  will  easily  observe  in  this  some  traces  of  the  Azazel,  or  scape-goat  of  tl||^ 
Jews,  which  was  turned  out  into  the  wilderness  loaded  with  the  sins  of  the  peck 
pie.  Lev.  16:  U/'  .^ 

If  thiawas  a  ceremony  of  kindred  nature  to  that  of  the  scape-goat  offeringp 
(as  Bobinson  and  Bruce  botii  seem  to  suppose,)  it  is  another  evidence  th«^ 
file  common  ojnnion  that  Christ  is  the  scape-gMity  ig  altogether  inadmisablotk 
How  homble  the  thought  that  men — and  much  more  that  God — should  deiil 
with  Christ,  as  those  foolish  barbaiiRns  dealt  with  tiie  poor  camel !  And  yolL 
we  can  make  nothing  else  of  the  orthodox  atonement.  Such  treatment  lim^ 
erer,  applied  to  tiie  devil,  would  be  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice^^-r 
The  mns  of  all  men,  when  traced  to  their  source,  are  actually  ^  the  warksxi 
the  devil'  which  Christ  was  manifested  to  destroy.  ,. 

These  conaderatioDS  utterly  preclude  the  idea  that  Christ  is  the  anti^rpf 
ef  the  8Ciq)e-goat5  and  point  us  directly  to  that  other  victim  who  was  destroyed 
ibrever  when  Chnst  died.  The  whole  ceremony  waa  obviously  designed  to^ 
riiadow  forth  what — as  we  have  seen — the  New  Testament  plainly  teachefl^ 
that  in  the  atonement,  at  the  same  time  that  Christ  offered  himself  an  accept^ 
able  sacrifice  to  God,  the  devil,  as  the  father  and  repi-esentative  of  all  sin, 
was  devoted  to  eternal  destruction. 

This  view  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  sins  of  the  world  are  disposed 
of.  Instead  of  being  imputed  by  a  sort  of  legal  fiction  to  Christ,  to  whonai 
they  do  not  belong,  they  are  fairly  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  devil  to  whom 
they  do  belong.  *  The  old  serpent  that  deceiveth  the  whole  world'  is  legiti- 
mately made  the  scape-goat  of  the  whole  world.  A  king,  in  dealing  with  i 
revolted  province,  may  properly  make  a  distinction  between  the  guilt  of  the 
common  people,  and  that  of  the  leading  instigators  of  the  rebellion.  Whea 
he  has  captiu'ed  the  ringleader  and  made  a  public  example  of  him,  he  may 
safely  forgive  the  rest — '  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,'  but  to> 
their  seducer.  It  is  necessary  that  the  people  should  become  sensible  of  the- 
evil  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  they  should  confess  and  renounce  it,  imputing 
their  delusion  to  its  true  author,  and  consenting  to  his  execution.  So  the 
priest  was  required  to  put  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  con- 
fess the  sins  of  the  people  over  him.  And  so  repentance  and  confession, 
with  an  approval  of  the  destruction  of  Satan  as  the  instigator  of  the  sins  cT 
the  world,  is  necessary,  in  order  that  men  may  avail  themselves  of  the  atone*- 
nent.  '  Grod  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them' — ^because  Christ  by  his  death  destroyed  the  cauHr 
•f  their  trespasses,  and  opened  the  way  for  men  by  repentance  and  faith  te 
separate  themselves  from  that  cause,  and  join  themselves  to  a  nucleus  of 
righteousness. 
^  With  those  views,  we  can  see  how  God  can  ^  be  just  and  the  justifier  of 
lam  that  believeth ;' — ^liow  the  law,  which  unmutably  joins  death  to  sin,  caa 
be  faithfully  carried  into  execution^  and  yet  man  be  saved.    The  penalty  of 
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all  sin  is  ftctoallv  inflicted  on  the  de\i],  who  is  actiudlj  the  author  of  it. 
Here  is  no  evasion — ^no  substitution  of  an  innocent  person  for  the  oiEnider. 
The  law  has  its  course.  Man  is  saved,  not  because  God  abrogates  the  law 
or  evades  it  by  a  fiction,  but  because  he  rightfully  imputes  the  sins  of  which 
men  are  the  instruments,  to  the  devil,  as  their  real  author. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  sins  which  can  thus  be  transferred  to 
the  scape-goat,  are  human,  not  diabolical  sins.  They  arc  the  sins  of  the 
seduced — not  of  the  seducer.  It  is  Clirist's  oflBce  to  *  have  compassion  on 
fliose  that  are  ignorant  and  out  of  the  tcay^  (Heb.  5:  2,)  not  on  wilful 
transgressors.  His  prayer  on  the  cross  was — ^  Father,  forgive  them, /or  they 
know  not  what  they  do.*  Luke  23:  34.  Paul  was  forgiven  because  he  per- 
secuted the  church  ^  ignorantly^  in  unlelvf,*  1  Tim.  1:13.  *If  we  sin 
vnlfuUy  after  that  ire  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remain- 
eth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin.*  Heb.  10:  26.  *  If  any  man  see  his  brother 
sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for 
them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  TJiere  is  a  gin  unto  death.  I  do  not  say  that 
he  shall  pray  for  it.  All  imrighteousness  is  sin.  And  there  is  a  ««  not  unto 
death.^  1  John  5:  16, 17.  The  broad  difference,  as  we  have  intimated  be- 
fore, between  sins  that  are  properly  diabolical,  and  those  that  are  properly 
human,  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  the  latter  are  not  original  in  the  transgressor,  but 
are  occasioned  by  external  influences  working  on  ignorance  ;  while  the  former 
are  the  legitimate  products  of  tlic  transgressor's  oi?vn  disposition,  and  are 
comnutted  in  defiance  of  opposing  knowledge.  Diabolical  sins,  by  their 
yery  nature  are  not  transferable.  They  who  commit  them  are  intrinsically 
incorporated  with  the  deril,  and  instead  of  being  saved  by  the  atonement, 
are  destroyed,  with  the  devil. 

If  any  cite  as  objections  to  our  theory  in  regard  to  the  object  of  Christ's 
death,  such  passages  as  these :  *  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,'  *  gave  himself  for  us,'  *  died  for  us,'  &c.,  we  reply — He  certainly  did 
not  die  in  the  same  sense  as  we  should  have  died,  had  there  been  no  atone- 
ment— that  is  eternally.  He  died  for  us  in  this  sense,  viz  :  he  walB  baptized 
into  the  spirit  of  sin  and  death,  and  suffered  temporarily  the  curse  which 
rested  on  that  spirit,  that  he  might  overcome  and  destroy  it,  and  that  he 
might  lay  hold  on  and  redeem  those  that  were  under  it.  "  If  he  had  not  died, 
we  must  have  been  destroyed  with  the  devil.  His  death,  therefore,  was  a 
substitute  for  ours.  But  it  was  not  as  ours  would  have  been,  2l  puiiishment. 
Gen.  Putnam's  sufferings  in  his  descent  into  the  cavern  to  kill  the  wolf,  may 
be  viewed  as  a  forcible,  though  a  homely,  illustration  of  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  Christ's  sufferings.  That  notable  passage  in  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
where  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings  are  fully  described,  is  quoted  in  Matthew 
8:  17  in  a  way  which  plainly  shows  that  the  evangelist  understood  it  in  a 
spiritual  and  not  in  a  legal  sense.  *  When  the  even  was  come,  they  brought 
unto  him  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils :  and  he  cast  out  the  sprits 
^th  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  Bxm%elf  took  our  infirmities  and 
bare  our  sicknesses.*  Here  it  is  evident  that  Christ  suffered  in  the  stead  of 
those  whom  be  healed.    He  entered  itito  a  spritoal  partnership  with  them, 
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by  which  he  gave  them  his  healHi  and  took  their  sickness.  Bat  tins  sofferiqg 
certainly  was  not  penal.  It  was  necessary,  not  because  the  law  required  it, 
but  because,  without  it,  he  could  not  enter  into  the  sufferers  and  cast  the 
devil  out.  By  this  hint  of  the  evangelist  we  may  discern  the  true  nature  and 
object  of  all  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ. 

*Thc  sum  of  what  we  have  said  on  the  negative  part  of  the  atonement,  is 
this :  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death,  entered  into  thd  vitals  of  the  devil,  and 
overcame  him.  He  thus  destroyed  the  central  cause  of  sin.  The  effect  of 
this  act  on  them  that  believe,  is  to  release  them  &om  the  power  of  sin ;  and 
on  them  that  bcBeve  not,  to  consign  them  with  the  devil  to  destruction. 

The  positive  part  of  the  atonement,  i.  e.  the  at-one^ient,  or  reconciliation 
and  spiritual  union  of  Grod  and  man,  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  y^ 
be  brought  to  view  in  several  succeeding  articles. 
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§  19.    THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

*  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.'  When  tlie  flesh  prevails  over  the 
spirit,  as  in  the  experience  described  in  Rom.  7:  7 — 25,  the  spirit  is  in  the 
bonds  of  deatli.  When  the  spirit  prevails  over  the  flesh,  as  in  the  experience 
described  in  Rom.  8,  the  flesh  is  crucified.  The  two  i>owers  are  at  deadly 
enmity  Avitli  each  other,  and  whichever  is  strongest  kills  the  other. 

In  Christ  t!ie  spirit  prevailed  over  the  flesh,  from  the  bcginmng.  His  life 
in  this  world  was  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  (or,  in 
another  |s>i  it  of  view,  bec'.vev.^n  God  and  the  devil,)  in  which  the  spirit  con- 
'?taiit!/  overcame  tlic  flesh.  As  the  struggle  proceeded,  his  spirit  waxed 
stron:^:}r  and  stronger.  In  this  way  he  was  educated,  so  to  speak,  for  his 
office,  and  became  perfect  as  a  champion  of  the  tempted.  '  Though  he  were 
a  son,  yet  learned  lie  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered ;  and  being 
made  perteet,  he  ])ecame  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that 
obey  him.' 

Ills  last  conflict  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  was  more  severe  and  more 
decisive  than  any  which  preceded  it ;  but  it  was  not  different  in  kind  from 
the  struggles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  from  his  birth.  The  powers  of 
good  and  evil — the  spirit  with  God  for  its  supporter  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
flesh  with  the  devil  for  its  supporter  on  the  other — which  had  been  warring 
within  him  from  the  beginning,  at  last  came  to  a  desperate  issue.  The  last 
great  act  of  obedience  which  God  required  of  his  spirit,  and  which  the  flesh, 
instigated  by  Satan,  stru^^led  furiously  to  fnistratc,  was  submission  to  death. 
The  spirit  conquered.  Hell  could  not  turn  the  Son  of  God  aside  from  his 
appointed  pathway.  *  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God,'  was  the  word  of  his 
spirit,  as  he  laid  himself  upon  the  altar. 

In  that  final  sacrifice  the  flesh  was  destroyed,  and  the  devil,  whose  all  was 
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BtakcA  on  tlie  tml,  loat  hi*  kingdom.  Christ  woi  poifectod ;  and  thcnccfortlr 
ciniltl  l>rini;  to  bear  on  tiw  devU,  in  &U  tJie  conflicts  of  his  followers,  a  spirit 
oil  whioli  toin]itati»ii  had  done  its  wont,  utd  which  wu  tbua  triuuiiilmntly 
nrovi'vl  liiimutal'l*'  in  rijditeoniueij, 

Willi  tliis  vifw  (if  Cluirt'g  work,  wc  perceive  tliat  his  literal  death  on  the 
fpv-i:*  \%'A'*  ""t  till' wtK>le  of  bis  cnici&xion,  hut  its  consummatiun.  'The  ti-u<; 
»cr.»i»i'  •:'"  t'**""''  *'"  *!'*  whjugation  of  his  flesh  by  his  spirit,  nnd  that  vus 
%  iiitM.-oiK'  \thii.'h  r^tnulcd  throu}r)i  his  whole  life,  tbmigh  its  must  notahle  act 
niul  it^  tonuiiiiitiiHiti.>i>k  plsw  ou  Calviry.  His  spirit  was  uortiFrng his  flesh 
ill  ol»*-«l>''"'''^'  ***  ^*''  *'''  '■^  *'*^*^'  *"'^  ''■  *"*  therefore  '  on  tlie  cross'  spirit- 
iitiUv .  !**  tx*i»lly  whtfn  he  wiw  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  nnd  when  he  was  la- 
lui-Cii-^  ill  Judeft.  V  when  h«  hunj;  hetwi-eti  heaven  and  earth.  Indeed  ho 
uV-il  L^t>«:"*eC>'  n'ferrii)};  to  death  hv  rruoiflxion,  to  exiiress  the  suhjugatiun  of 
ilu-  lU'sli.  hi*};  hefi'r»>  he  was  actnatly  cnicitinl.  Pee  Luke  9:  '2S,  14:  27. 

\Vi-  \m\^v  Mud  ihat  his  literal  death  waa  tlie  niHfumtHation  of  his  ontii-e 
-cui'l'^*''"'  h«t  it  WHS  H^iethin}*  iiiot^'.  It  prosontetl  to  the  senses  a  nuist 
,^...riati'  svniU'l— »  ]ili\-sii-al  miwiiifKi-f^— of  the  whole,  'I'he  parallclii-ui 
1h-i«  '•»■"  '''''  »'^hihitiv'U  oil  Valviiry,  and  the  life-lonj;  aet  of  Chinst's  crueifi.\- 
,,.i\  it):>^  !*<'  I'lAt^'^t  thus:  As  the  wtWeii  cnm  on  which  he  stiflLTed  wa»  to 
III'.  t'>'<l^ '  '^*  *'**  ''**  »piriliiiil  itatiirv  t<.<  his  carnal  nature,  dnrini:  hi^  whole 
l,t;-  m  l^*'  tl**''-  "t"***'  ('n-nuiiont  hlea  of  a  literal  crocifixion,  is  thai  of  a  linn, 
,,.,  m-ti^I'.t  suWtiUii.v  heldiiij;  widi  unneldliig  rijsir  a  livuig  hwly,  in 
.  .'^^^-i  iiii(K'teuiV  aikl  itK>rtaI  aj^'uv,  ull  death  ckees  the  scene.  Tliis  is  a 
iim'  t'  .;^>'*"  '•'  '''^"  *'■t•(^•'>'**u  hetweeu  Christ's  spirit  and  flesh.  His  spiritual 
..  t  ... V,  'ii"i',t  nvu'd  m  ti\<il.  stivd  up  iu  the  stivn^  and  rijx-r  of  evevliiiT- 
,„  .  .  1  i:n\nuMK'H»,  atid  hvW  hi*  oirtia'  nature.  iEipt>U'nt  aiul  dyiii^,  lill  it  wss 
,U.i''  *''"  "I"""  *"^  (he  vriwi'iiwhu-htusHi-sh  huu^.  not  nienly  ?i.\ hour*, 
(■(ii  1' ■.■>*>  iliau  iliiru  te«ra.  lit  the  ikvne  on  Calv.ini-.  the  self-sacrifice  wLi-.h 
h.t'l  ''•'11  neU'd  niilmt  him  fn>ni  tlie  tirst,  eauie  out  before  the  eye^  •'^'iL^en. 
rtiul  i-\liil'iie't  H"»'U'  in  a  \i»il>le  and  awftilly  impressive  symbol.  Tlie  st"?- 
(Ij.  ,,  iiiiUMd  i»l"  altenii>liii|;  to  force  into  the  minds  of  their  readr-rs  by  c:-;m- 
tilii  ii'-»l  tli«fi'»Hi*«'s,  tlie  niysterit>s  of  the  interior  work,  pointerl  to  the  symtrl. 
Vliiii  Oii'iiie  wiw  't'hntt  iTunfiiJ' — ^thf  cross  o/  Christ.'  Put  whttvir 
,.,„„  I  tn'i  t'l  lu'thiiiK  hut  a  i^iyeacnl  or  legal  transaction  as  emliodicd  in  th.sf 
H,.i.l<,  "I'l'n  only   the  surihce  of  the  great  spiritual  idea  which  lies  beneath 

ll I      .Mniiidaiit  eviileiice  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  that 

|l„.t  'in  )"  ihi'  *  t-nms  of  Christ'  the  conflict  and  victory  which  we  have  de- 
„.,i1.ihI,  mid  llint  it  wns  iu  tlielr  minds  the  seed  of  spiritual  rictory  for  all 
|„.lti't>'>'*  AxtliK  mn'vauls  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  office  it  is  to  leiid  minds 
t\,iio  I'tii'iiint  nlKns  li<  interior  tnith,  they  used  the  visible  crucifixion  as  ths 
iiitlt  I  ii>>'  iH'iiil  nt  llin  vaiit  idea  which  it  shadowed  forth. 

|'iiil>id>tv  ihii  iiimit  ]iriiniliteiit  thought  in  many  minds,  in  relation  to  the 
,li.iilli  "I  I'iiiial,  ia  ihiil  it  was  A  cruel  deed  perpetrated  by  wicked  men.  At 
)|ti.  li.iMiil  i<rnlni'{ltiif(  ihoMi  whoso  conceptions  are  thus  biuited,  weaver, 
||i<tt  t"  ''"'  '"'"'"t  wiiiw  t^hritt  iTudfed  himself,  and  that  the  act  was  a  glo- 
,l,>ii-i  iiiitiilli<*lii<liiii  of  (IimI'm  ri(tht«>ouBneBs.  The  Bomans,  the  Jews,  and  the 
^^^0,  nurv  UhIihmI  Uw  ijuilty  iutnunentB  of  the  saorifice;  hot  the  power 
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iRrlueh  ordwned  and  directed  it,  was  the  will  <»f  die  Fatiher  and  iiie  Sooo. 
Kjhnst  said  expr^sty,  l^  No  man  iakeili  my  life  from  me ;  I  lay  it  down  of 
myself.'  He  stead&stly  set  his  fiM^e  to  go  ap  to  Jerosalem,  with  Vbt  avowed 
expectation  and  purpose  of  dying  on  the  cross.  Twelve  lemons  of  angeb 
were  at  his  commana ;  but  he  declined  a  rescue. 

The  substantial  deed  which  was  done  under  the  fonns  of  the  crudfizioD- 
Bcene,  was  the  act  of  the  sufferer;  and  that  act  was  the  destruction  of  the 
will  of  his  flesh  by  the  will  of  his  sprit.  Bis  smritual  nature  was  not  the 
-crucified,  but  the  crucifier.  ^  He  was  put  to  deaUi  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened 
in  the  spirit  f  and  it  was  the  quickemnff  of  his  spirit  that  made  mm  strong 
enough  to  lay  and  hold  his  flesh  on  the  idtar  of  death.  That  same  quicken- 
ing had  made  him  conqueror  in  all  the  battles  of  his  previous  life.  It  was 
the  holy  power  of  the  divine  nature — ^the  ri^teousness  of  God.  While  the 
wooden  cross  held  his  body,  his  Sfnritual  will  held  his  carnal  will  in  the 
agonies  of  death ;  and  the  unconquerable  strength  of  the  righteousness  of 
Grod  was  manifested  to  the  uttermost. 

That  same  quickening  power  which  carried  him  triumphantljr  through  the 
death-battle,  went  with  him  into  the  grave,  and  so  charged  his  spirit  with 
ascending  life  that  Hades  could  net  hold  him.  By  its  strength,  he  returned 
from  the  dead,  took  possession  of  that  same  body  which  had  been  the  vantage- 
ground  of  the  devil,  changed  it  into  a  spiritual  body,  and  ^  ascended  far 
above  all  heavens.' 

We  are  apt  to  separate  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  his  deatii,  and  to 
think  of  the  one  as  the  reverse  of  the  other.  But  in  thinking  thus,  we  are 
looking  at  his  body,  rather  than  at  his  spirit,  in  which  the  essence  of  the 
wliole  transaction  lay.  In  truth  the  resurrection-power  was  the  high  priest 
of  the  ?:icrifice  on  Calvary,  as  well  as  the  conqueror  of  Hades.  *  Through 
-tie  eternal  Spirit  he  offered  himself  without  spot  unto  Grod,'  and  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  he  arose  from  the  grave  to  the  liighest  heaven.  His  resurrec- 
tion was  but  the  continuation  and  complete  victory  of  that  same  holy  energy 
which  nailed  his  flesh  to  the  cross,  and  which  had  trodden  the  wine-press  of 
self-sacrifice  in  all  his  previous  life.  The  two  elements  concerned  in  his  vic- 
tory over  the  devil,  were  life  in  the  spirit,  and  death  in  the  flesh.  To  the 
external  senses  tlie  resurrection  is  the  most  fitting  representative  of  the  life ; 
and  the  crucifixion,  of  the  death.  But  both  elements  were  present  in  the 
crucifixion ;  and  life,  though  less  visible  than  its  antagonist,  was  actually  the 
principal  power. 

Hence  Paul,  though  the  point  at  which  he  constantiy  aimed,  was  to  plant 
the  energy  of  the  resurrection  in  believers,  as  the  seed  of  God's  righteous- 
ness, gathered  up  his  whole  gospel  into  one  idea — ^ihe  cross  of  Chrint.'^  *  I 
determined,'  sa\^  he,  *  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified.'  1  Cor.  2:  2.  It  is  clear  that  his  conception  of  *  Christ  cru- 
cified' was  not  merely  or  principally  that  of  a  sufferer,  but  of  a  conqueror. 
His  eye  was  on  the  mighty  energy  of  righteousness  that  crucified  the  flesh, 
more  tlian  on  the  flesh  which  was  crucified.  Accordin^y  he  says — *  The 
preaching  of  the  cross  .  .  .  unto  us  winch  are  saved  is  the  power  of  God* 
.  .  .  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  .  *  .  the  power  of  Qod  and  the  wisdom 
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as  the  death  of  his  flesh. 

The  efiect  which  Paul  intended  to  produce  in  others  by  preaching  the 
cross,  was  undoubtedly  the  same  that  was  produced  in  himself.  He  indicates 
distinctly  in  the  two  following  passages,  the  power  of  the  cross  as  exhibited 
in  lus  own  experience.  1.  '  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Jy  which  the  world  is  crucified  utUo  me,  and  I 
wvto  the  worW  Gal.  6:  14.  Here  is  the  death  of  the  flesh.  2.  '  I  am 
crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  Hive  ;  yet  iwt  /,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me? 
Gal.  2:  19.  Here  is  the  life  of  the  spirit.  In  the  apostle's  mind  the  idea 
of  ^  Christ  crucified,'  evidently  infolded  the  idea  of  Christ  living  and  trium- 
phant over  sm  and  death. 


§  20.    THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE. 

^  Verily*  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life. 
I  am  that  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  iind  are 
dead.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereofi  and  not  die.  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever  :  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give 
18  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  Jews  therefore 
strove  among  themselveif,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ? 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eatetb 
my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
fhe  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He 
that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  As 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father  ;  so  he  that  eateth  me, 
even  he  shall  live  by  me.  This  is  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  ; 
not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead :  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread 
flhall  live  for  ever."  John  6:  47 — 56. 

Tms  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  ought 
to  be  well  understood  by  every  disciple  of  the  gospel. 

Roman  Catholics,  Puseyites,  and  in  general  all  the  grosser  formalists  refer 
it  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  tibinkmg  that  they  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  secure  to  themselves  the  promised  life,  by  partaking  of  bread 
and  wine  duly  consecrated  by  a  legitimate  priest.  But  this  theory  is  ren- 
dered altogether  incredible  by  the  fact  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  insti- 
tuted at  the  time  when  this  discourse  was  uttered.  In  the  natural  order  of 
Christ's  instruction,  the  6th  of  John,  instead  of  being  a  commentary  on  the 
institution  of  the  eucharist,  is  the  substantial  independent  text,  of  which 
that  institution  is  an  emblematical  illustration. 

Anotiier  class  of  coimnentators,  who  bavo  the  credit  of  more  spiritual 
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views,  (such  as  Scott,  Clarke,  &;c.,)  make  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  the 
main  subject  of  reference  in  this  passage.  Their  doctrine  is  that  the  ^  fleah 
and  blood'  of  Christ  here  spoken  of,  so  far  as  these  words  refer  to  any  actual 
substance,  mean  the  physical  flesh  and  blood  which  suffered  on  Calvary ;  and 
that  the  tiling  to  be  received  by  believers  is  not  really  this  flesh  and  blood, 
but  the  atonement  made  by  it,  which  is  to  be  eaten  and  drunk  by  appropr^ 
ating  faith.  But  this  theory  is  nearly  as  incongruous  and  barren  as  that  of 
the  formalists.  Both  make  a  material  object  and  a  physical  transaction  the 
medium  of  eternal  life ;  for  the  literal  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ's  material  body 
and  the  visible  transaction  of  the  cross,  as  really  belonged  to  the  physical 
world,  as  docs  the  bread  and  wine  of  Uie  euchanst  and  the  act  of  eating  and 
diinking  it.  The  Catholic  theory  makes  the  eating  and  drinking  literal,  and 
mystifies  the  flesh  and  blood  by  a  pretended  transubstantiation  of  the  el- 
ements ;  and  the  Protestant  theory  makes  the  flesh  and  blood  Uteral,  and 
mystifies  the  eating  and  drinking,  by  converting  it  into  an  act  of  meditation. 
Both  make  Christ's  discourse  in  the  6th  of  John  an  appendage  to  transac- 
tions that  were  future  and  unknown  when  it  was  uttered,  and  therefore  un- 
intelligible by  itself.  We  believe,  and  propose  to  show  that  it  carries  its  own 
cxpUcation,  and  relates  to  a  spiritual  transaction,  of  which  both  the  euchfr- 
rist  and  crucifixion  arc  but  exponents. 

First  we  will  endeavor  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  '  flesh  and  blood' 
of  Christ,  which  gives  eternal  life. 

Christ  says — '  I  am  the  bread  of  life  ;'  (vcr.  35,  48  ;)  '  I  am  the  living 
bread  ;  .  .  .  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,'  &c.  (Vcr.  51.)  It  is 
hunsclf  thcroibre  that  he  refers  to,  when  he  si)caks  of  giving  his  flesh  and 
blood  for  food  to  them  that  believe  on  him.  But  his  nature  while  in  the  world 
was  twofold.  As  to  the  interior  of  his  being  he  wajs  the  Son  of  God  that 
existed  from  eternity  with  the  Father ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  ma- 
terial body  which  was  bom  of  a  woman.  Which  of  tliesc  parts  of  himself 
does  he  refer  to  in  caUiug  himself  the  bread  of  life  ?  Most  clearly  the  for- 
mer, lie  says  expressly — '  The  bread  of  God  is  he  wiiicn  cumktii  down 
FROM  HEAVEN  ;'  (ver.  33  ;)  and  this  declaration  is  repeated  suhseiiuently 
not  hiss  than  four  times.  See  ver.  38,  50,  51,  58.  Now  as  Christ's  niateriid 
body  certainly  did  not  come  down  from  heaven ;  and  as  the  '  bi-ead'  or 
*  flesh  and  l^lood'  which  ho  offers  men  as  the  medium  of  eteraal  life,  certainly 
did  come  down  from  heaven,  it  is  manifest  that  these  latter  terms  relate  to 
his  interior  pre-existent  irt-ire.  The  idea  that  he  was  speaking  of  himself 
as  a  man,  and  of  his  vLslMe  llesh  and  blood,  was  utterly  excluded  ])y  the 
repeated  definition  wliicli  he  ^'avo  of  the  tenrs  i:o  used.  Yet  .some  of  his 
hearers  could  not  or  would  njt  understand  him.  '  [\'ro  Jews  nmnnured  at 
him,  because  he  said,  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And 
they  said.  Is  not  tliis  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we 
know  ?  How  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from  heaven.'  Ver.  41, 42. 
They  recognized  only  that  pai*t  of  his  nature  which  originated  in  this  world, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  to  undei'stand  him  as  speaking  of  his  literal  flesh 
and  blood.  Of  course  they  wondered  at  what  he  said  about  coming  down 
from  heaven,  and  '  sti*ove  among  themselves,  saymg.  How  can  this  man 
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igLve  us  )m  flesh  to  eiktf  Ver.  52.  But  it  was  not  his  fault  that  fliey  did 
liot  perceive  that  he  had  aa  internal  divine  nature,  and  that  this  was  the 
^yoct  of  his  disconrise. 

The  carnal  theories  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  above  noticed,  are 
"founded  on  ihis  very  mistake  of  the  Jews.  Having  no  clear  ^conceptions  of 
Ihe  existence  and  communicability  of  the  spritual  flesh  and  bbod  of  the  8om 
•of  God,  they  strive  among  themselves  in  their  secret  thoughts,  saying,  *How 
*can  this  man  ^ve  us  his  flesh  to  eat?^  and  the  only  answer  which  ihey  can 
'find,  is,  that  he  ^ves  us  his  flesh  and  blood  (as  one  party  says)  by  a  sort  of 
•mystical  proxy  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  euchanst ;  or  (as  the  other 
party  says)  by  presenting  his  once  crucified  flesh  and  blood  to  our  medita- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  die  evidence  concerning  the  nature  of  the  life-giving  flesk 
-and  blood  of  Christ  implied  in  his  repeated  declaration  that  it  came  down 
from  heaven,  we  have  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  a  very  explidt  aD> 
nouQcement  that  it  was  not  his  material  body,  but  his  spiritual  nature, 
'^  Many  of  his  disciples,  when  they  heard  £what  he  said  about  eating  his  flesh 
^d  dnnking his  blood,!  said,  this  is  an  hard  saying;  who. can  hear  it? 
When  Je^rus  knew  in  himself  that  his  disciples  murmured  at  it,  he  said  unto 
them,  Both  this  offend  you  ?  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  hah 
ASCiSND  UP  WHERE  fis  WAS  BEFORE  V  Ver.  60,  62.  Their  eye  was  on  his 
humanity-;  but  he  reminded  them  of  his  pre^xistence.  It  is  as  if  he  had 
said — '  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  part  of  my  nature  which  originated  in  this 
world';  but  of  that  in  which  Z  descended  from  heaven,  and  in  which  I  shall 
ascend  ttiere  again.'  Then  he  add*-'  it  is  The  spirit  that  ^quickknbth  ; 
THE  FLESH  PROFITETH  NOTHlNa.^  Vcf .  63.  He  had  been  proposing  to  them 
his  flesh  and  blood  as  the  bread  of  heavenr— that  by  which  they  were  to  be 
quickened  to  eternal  life*  They  thought  of  nothing  .but  his  material  flesh 
«*and  blood,  ajid  could  not  see  how  that  should  quicken  them.  Therefore^ 
that  he  might  leave  them  no  excuse  for  converting  what  he  had  said  into  am 
^offending  absurdity,  he  said  te  them  plaanly^— "*  Tlio  quickening  flesh  and 
l)lood  of  which  I  speak  is  spiritod:  the  {literal]  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  that 
ts  not  the  bread,  winch,  if  a  man  eat,  he  shall  uve  forever.''  Yet  the  diffi- 
"culty  of  apprehending  his  pre-e^istence,  and  of  conceiving  bow  he  <;ould  give 
men  his  spiritual  flesh  and  blood  for  food,  blinded  the  eyes  of  those  who 
"murmured ;  and  ^  from  that  time  many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and 
talked  no  more  with  him.'  Ver.  66. 

The  proper  life-giving  body  of  Christ,  then,  is  a  spiritual  substance  of 
which  his  material  body  was  but  the  envelope.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
'distinctive  characteristics  of  the  two  elements  of  that  substance,  we  must 
tsonsider  the  distinction  between  flesh  and  blood  in  the  natural  body«  Blood, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  b,  fluids  and  flesh  is  the  Bolid  which  contains  it. — 
Blood,  says  the  scripture,  ^  is  the  life.^  Flesh  is  the  farm  in  which  life 
•subsists.  Now  the  question  is — are  celestial  beings  composed  of  two  elements 
•corresponding  to  flesh  and  blood,  as  thus  defined  ?  We  answer, — ^man  cer- 
tainly has  within  his  visible  body  a  soul  and  a  spirit ;  and  in  a  disembo£ed 
•lute  las  soul  is  properly  called  a  spiritual  body;  it  is  a  concrete  sobefauioe; 
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to  flesh.  And  the  spirit  is  a  fluid  sabstance,  coQtidned  in  the  soul ;  it  is  t&e* 
fife  of  the  soul ;  it  corresponds  therefore  to  Uood.  So  fiir  as  human  beingB> 
are  concerned  then  it  is  proper  to  apply  the  terms  flesh  and  blood  to  the  two 
constituents  of  their  sjnritual  nature.  If  then  the  spiritual  constitution  of 
man  is  an  index  of  the  constitution  of  superior  spirituiftl  being? — which  there 
K  no  reason  to  dtubt,  nnce  God  made  man  in  his  own  image, — ^we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  hiis  pre^ezistent  state,  had  a  soul  and  v 
spirit,  or  a  spiritual  body  and  a  life  witlun  it,  which  are  properly  called  flesh 
and  blood.  These  are  the  elements  of  which  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  the  emblems.  It  was  the  breaking  of  this  body  and  Ihe 
outpouring  of  this  blood  that  took  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  soul  and 
spirit  of  the  Son  of  Crod  came  out  from  the  glory  of  the  Father  into  the  sphere 
of  fallen  humanity,  put  on  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  submitted  to  the  infiim- 
ities,  temptations  and  su&rings  of  a  carnal  state,  encountered  the  full  torrent 
of  tlie  wrath  of  the  eternal  murderer,  tasted  through  its  mortal  envelope  the 
bitterness  of  death,  and  sounded  the  dark  abyss  of  Hades.  Thus  the  Lamb 
of  Grod  gave  his  flesh  and  blood  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  transaction  on 
Calvary  was  one  scene  in  this  great  crucifixion,  and  a  miniature  exponent  of 
the  whole. 

We  next  inquire,  by  what  process  we  are  to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  Christ. 

As  it  is  not  the  material  flesh  and  blood  that  is  to  be  received,  so  it  cannot 
be  the  material  body  that  Ls  to  eat  and  drink.  The  food  and  that  which 
feeds  upon  it  must  be  homogeneous.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  is  our 
soul  and  spirit,  i.  e.  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  inner  man,  that  is  to  partake 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  Accordingly  the  terms  '  eat'  and  '  drink* 
are  repeatedly  explained  in  the  6th  of  John  by  equivalent  terms  which  denote 
acts  of  the  inner  man.  When  Christ  exhorted  those  who  followed  him,  to 
*  labor  for  the  meat  that  endureth  to  eternal  life,'  they  said  to  him,  '  ^Vhat 
shall  we  do  that  we  might  work  the  works  of  God  ?  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  This  is  the  work  of  Grod,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath 
sent.'  Ver.  27 — 29.  Thus  it  appears  that  believing  is  the  act  which  appro* 
priates  the  food  of  eternal  life,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  eating  and  drinking 
spoken  of  afterwards.  This  is  further  evinced  in  the  foUowing  passages.r 
^  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he 
that  believeth  on  me  shsJl  never  thirst.'  Ver.  35.  '  This  is  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  se^  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him,  may 
have  everiasting  Hfe.'  Ver.  40.  *  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeA 
on  me  hath  everlasting  life  ;  I  am  the  bread  of  life.'  Ver.  47,  48.  When 
our  inner  man  comes  to  the  Son,  sees  him  and  believes  on  him,  we  do  the 
thing  meant  by  the  terms  '  eating  his  fle^'  and  ^  drinking  his  blood.' 

In  exact  accordance  with  this  exposition,  Christ,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
discourse,  specifies  the  form  in  which  his  flesh  and  blood  is  conveyed  to  those 
who  feed  upon  it.  If  believmg  is  eating  and  drinking,  then  since  the  thing 
received  in  the  act  of  believing  is  a  proposition  or  word,  it  follows  that  Christ's 
word  is  the  vehicle  of  his  fle^  and  blood.    And  so  he  explains  himself.   He 
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nays — '  It  is  tlie  sjnrit  that  quickenotli ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  iht  wordi 
that  J  tpcak  vnto  you,  thry  are  tpirit  and  thry  are  life  ;'  i.  c.  the  yrords  that 
I  speak  unto  you,  are  tJie  foot!  that  quickens  to  eternol  life,  which  1  have 
been  propoaing  tn  you,  unticr  the  terms  '  fleali'  and  '  Hood.' 

It  ia  n  fact  well  knonni  to  Bpirituahst'i,  that  the  word  of  every  spiritual  be- 
ing is  ail  actiml  eul^staitce,  sent  forth  from  his  inward  center,  cam-ing  with  it 
the  pwpcrties  of  his  life.  It  is  also  a  known  fact  that  th»  act  of  hclicving 
Rctuully  receives  into  the  soul  and  spii-it,  tlio  suhstance  conveyed  in  the  wowl 
belicvt'd.  So  tliftt  communication  hy  word  from  one  person  to  another, 
efibcta  jin  actual  junction  of  spirits,  and  conTe^-s  to  the  receiver  a  portion  of 
the  life  anil  character  of  the  communicator.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  j  lii- 
loeo]iliy  and  fjr  the  puipose  of  enforcing  it,  that  Christ  chose  liislanpiage  in 
the  (jth  of  John.  He  wished  to  apprise  his  hearers  thoroughly  that  the  intci^ 
course  with  him  which  ho  called  believing  on  him,  was  not  a  mere  solitary 
iDOVcmentof  the  believer's  own  mind,  caused  by  hearing  physical  soiuids, 
but  a  reception  of  the  effluence  of  liis  soul  and  spirit  into  the  believer's  soul 
and  P])irit.  He  would  have  them  understand  that  in  spiritually  receiving  his 
Binritual  word,  they  became  identified  with  him  as  really  as  a  man  becomes 
identified  with  his  food  in  eating  and  digesting  it. 

We  protest  against  the  idea  tiiat  Christ's  language  in  the  6th  of  John  is 
merely /(/wraftVi".  Though  it  if  not  true  in  a  fhytteal  sense  that  bclicA'ers 
eat  and  drink  the  elements  of  Christ's  body,  it  is  tnic  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  that  sense  is  as  real  as  the  physical.  TJic  thing  done  in  eating  and 
drinking,  viz.,  the  reception  of  a  nutritious  snbstance  into  the  laboratory  of 
life,  is  done  in  imbibing  the  spiritual  elements  of  Chrisfs  nature ;  and  the 
Bensationa  which  attend  the  two  processes  are  not  so  entirely  uniiko  as  im- 
nnritual  pcranns  may  suppose.  Every  one  who  has  had  intercourse  with  the 
Word  of  lifej  knows  that  its  entrance  is  felt  not  merely  in  the  mind  by  its 
infomintion,  but  in  the  centir  of  life  hy  its  j^iwer ;  and  that  it  causes  a  sen- 
sation of  strength,  grr-.vrf:.  :-irl  icIi-cHmert.  Kvcn  ;hc  j.lace  where  it  takes 
effect  is  coiiiuident  witJi  ri-.i;  !■  :■  tive  organs  of  ;li-^ '( ■■  y,  Christ,  Sjcaking 
of  tliia  very  intercourse,  sjtiil  nu  a  certain  occasion.  '  I  f  any  man  thirst,  let 
him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  l>elieveth  oi;  me,  as  the  scripture 
hatli  said,  out  "f  hlx  hdlif  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water ;'  and  it  is  added, 
*  This  spake  he  of  tlio  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive,' 
John  7:  37 — 39.  The  idea  here  is  not  that  rivers  of  living  water  shall  flow 
from  tlie  believer  ahrond,  but  from  God  into  him,  as  Christ  said  in  another 
place — '  Whosoever  drinketh  "f  the  water  that  1  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
tiiirst ;  but  tlie  water  that  1  shall  give  him  shall  he  in  him  a  vrll  of  vttt^, 
mri»r/iiii/  vj>  inio  everlasting  life.'  John  4:  14.  The  expression — '■out  of 
hit  bdhf'' — indicates  tliat  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  rises  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  spiritual  body ;  and  that  coincides  with  the  place  where  food  ia 
elaborated  m  the  natural  body. 

Finally,  wo  will  notice  the  results  of  eating  Christ's  flesh  and  drinking  liia 
blood. 

As  food  gives  its  nature  to  the  body  that  receives  it,  so  the  spiritnal  flesh 
and  blood  <^  Chiist,  received  fbrongh  tua  word,  oonmnmicates  its  nature  to 
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tiie  flonl  and  spirit  (tftbe  beKever.  And  as  Christ,  m  his  9^toaI  natore,  is 
the  eyer4iving  Son  of  God,  the  believer,  bdng  identified  with  him,  becooMS 
ason  of  Oodand  partaker  of  the  eternal  life  <tf  the  Father.  This  is  what 
Christ  declares  in  these  words — ^  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  aod 
I  live  by  the  Father:  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.'  Yer. 
66,  67. 

It  is  repeatedly  affirmed  that  partakers  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ 
shall  Hive  forever:  Yer.  60,  61, 58.  See  also  ch.  8:  61,  and  11:  26.  Thif 
has  no  primary  reference  to  the  life  of  the  natural  body,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  considerations :  1.  The  whole  disconrse,  as  we  have  seen,  re* 
lates  to  the  spiritual  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ — ^to  spiritual  eating  and  drinking 
— and  of  course  to  the  spiritual  part  of  him  who  eats  and  drinks.  It  is  liie 
soul  and  spirit  of  man  that  receives  the  effluence  of  the  soul  and  sprit  of 
Christ ;  and  of  course  it  is  that  part  of  his  nature,  and  not  his  natural  body, 
which  is  quickened  to  everlasting  life.  2.  The  death  which  is  set  over 
against  the  life  promised  to  believers,  is  not  the  death  of  the  body,  but  a  death 
existing  while  men  are  in  the  body.  *  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Yeril^  verihr 
I  say  unto  you,  except  ve  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Yer.  53.  So  John  says — *He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.  1  John  5: 12. 
The  life  promised  therefore  is  the  opposite  of  the  death  of  the  inner  man, 
i.  e.  it  is  the  life  of  the  inner  man. 

Christ  had  his  eye  on  the  soul  and  spirit ;  and  regarding  men  in  their  ana 
as  already  dead,  he  offered  them  his  spiritual  flesh  and  blood  as  a  quickening 
aliment,  by  partaking  of  which,  they  might  enter  on  eternal  life  at  once.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  carnal,  death  is  represented  as  already  present,  though 
the  body  is  not  dead,  so  in  the  case  of  believers,  eternal  life  is  represented 
as  already  begun,  though  they  are  still  in  the  world.  '  Whoso  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  tuxth  eternal  life.*  Yer.  64,  and  47.  The  con- 
ception which  this  discourse  is  designed  to  give  us  is  evidently  this :  Sin- 
ners are  already  dead,  and  evermore  sinking  deeper  m  death.  In  putting  off 
the  body  they  only  take  one  step  in  their  downward  course.  The  death  of 
the  outer  man  is  but  the  continuation  and  complement  of  the  previous  death 
of  their  soul  and  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  believers,  by  partaking  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  begin  to  live,  and  their  life  proceeds  onward  forever. 
It  is  the  life  of  their  inner  man,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  continuance 
of  its  physical  envelope.  If  they  put  off  the  body,  the  change  is  rather  birth 
than  death.  Their  soul  and  spirit  live  as  they  did  before,  by  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  they  enter  a  sphere  more  favorable  to  the  spiritual  body  than  this 
world.     This  is  the  sense  in  which  they  never  die. 

It  must  not  however  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  eternal  life  is  begun  in 
in  them,  that  they  enter  upon  the  complete  resurrection  at  the  death  of  the 
body.  If  the  mere  presence  of  the  Ufe  of  Grod  in  the  soul  and  spirit  were  the 
whole  of  the  resurrection,  believers  might  as  well  be  said  to  have  attained  the 
resurrection  before  death  as  afterward ;  whereas  we  know  that  the  primitive 
saints  were  waiting  for  the  glorified  body.    Moreover,  on  that  suppositioD, 
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Christ  could  not  have  been  the  subject  of  a  resurrection,  i.  e.  a  rising  froto: 
the  dead,  at  all ;  for  he  had  the  life  of  Gk)d  in  his  soul  and  spirit  from  the 
be^nningy  and  was  never  dead  as  to  the  inner  man,  and  of  course  never  in- 
a  condition  to  be  raised  from  the  dead.  Whereas,  we  know  that  he  was  the 
first  subject  of  the  resurrection,  and  a  pattern  of  the  resurrection  of  all  be- 
fievei-s.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  is  an  important  distinction  between 
&e  initial  attainment  of  eternal  life,  and  the  final  completed  resurrection. 
The  former  is  an  operation  on  the  interior  of  the  person ;  the  latter,  on  the 
exterior.  The  former  is  consistent  with  a  residence  in  this  world  or  in  Hades. 
The  latter  is  a  rising  out  of  Hades  and  this  world  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  Grod.  The  former,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  was  the  effect  of  his  permanent, 
and  we  may  say,  constitutional  union  with  the  Father ;  while  the  latter  wa» 
wrought  by  special  exertion  of  the  Father's  mighty  power  in  bringing  him  up 
from  the  abyss  into  which  he  had  descended.  Li  the  case  of  those  who  believe 
on  Christ,  the  former  commences  when  they  see  Christ  spiritually,  and  re- 
ceive his  nature  into  the  inner  man,  and  continues  onward  forever,  though 
they  remain  in  the  body,  or  pass  into  Hades ;  but  the  latter  commences  when 
they  are  brought  iq>  from  tins  world  and  Hades  into  the  presence  of  Christ's 
glorious  body* 

The  distiinctioa  which  we  have  sketched  is  explicitly  and  repeatedly  re- 
cognized in  the  6tb  of  John.  Thus  Christ  says,  ^  This  is  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may 
have  eternal  life ;  and  Imllraise  Mm  up  at  the  last  day^  Ver.  40.  Here 
it  is  evident  that  having  eternal  life  is  a  present  attainment,  immediately 
consequent  on  believing ;.  but  being  nuised  up  at  the  last  day  is  a  future  bles- 
ling,  to  be  effected  at  an  appointed  time  and  by  a  special  act  of  Christ.  So, 
in  another  place,  Christ  says,  ^  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
AatA  eternal  life ;  and  I%Dill  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.^  Ycr.  54.  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  one  who  hath  eternal  life,  nevertheless  is  not  in 
the  final  resurrection,  but  is  to  he  raised  up  at  an  appointed  future  time. 

These  then  are  the  results  of  our  exposition  of  the  6th  of  John,  viz  r 
1.  The  bread  of  life,  or  the  flesh  and  blocni  of  Christ,  is  his  interior  divine  na- 
ture, i.  e.  his  soul  and  spirit,  which  are  properly  called  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  his  spiritual  body.  2.  The  reception  of  this  flesh  and  blood  designated  by 
the  terms  eaUng  and  drinking ^  is  effected  by  the  influx  of  Christ's  soul  and 
spirit  into  the  soul  and  spirit  of  believers,  through  his  spiritual  word.  3.  The 
results  of  this  junction  are  present  possession  of  interior  eternal  life,  and  se- 
curity of  an  ultimate  resurrection  to  a  glorified  state. 
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\2l.    THE  KEW  COVENAjni. 

Evert  reader  of  the  Bible  must  hare  observed  ihot  two  eerenanis  an 
frequcnttj  mentioned  and  recognized  therein,  differing  Irom  each  other  in 
fnany  important  reapecta,  and  pertuning  respectively  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations.  The  diriaion  of  we  Bible  into  two  books,  called  the 
*  old  and  new  Uatamenta'  or  'covenaras,'  (for  boA  of  these  words  are  uni- 
formly translations  of  ^diaOieke,'')  is  a  fact  fitted  perpetually  to  suggest  the 
existence  and  difference  of  the  two  covenants.  For  instances  of  direct  allu- 
Bon  to  them,  sec  Matt.  26:  28,  1  Cor.  11:  25,  Gal.  4:  24,  Heb.  7:  22, 
8:  6 — 13,  9:  15.  As  we  live  in  the  '  last  time,'  (1  John  2: 18,)  the  period 
Bnbsequent  to  the  coaling  of  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  (Gal.  4:  4,) 
it  well  behooves  us  to  understand  the  nature,  terms  uid  privileges  of  that 
covenant,  leet  we  be  found  at  last  in  the  case  of  those  who  *  knew  not  the 
time  of  their  visitation,'  and  perished,  though  the 'kingdom  of  Ood  came 
nigh  unto  them.'  This  we  may  do  by  giving  heed  to  the  ^cial  discnssion 
of  the  8ul>ioct,  contftined  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  That  book  might 
.  well  be  entitle<I,  'A  Corapiirison  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  DHpensations ;' 
or  ill  other  wonla, '  The  Old  and  New  Covenants.'  In  tlua  article  wo  invito 
attention  especially  to  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  new  covenant, 
contained  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  that  epistle,  viz.: 

"Now  hnth  he  [Christ]  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry,  by  how  much  al- 
so lie  is  (he  medintor  ot  a  beUer  covenant,  which  was  eataUished  upon  belter 
promitet;  Tur  if  that  first  covenant  had  boen  raultleas,  then  should  no  pIsco  have 
been  fouaii  for  the  second.  For,  finding  fault  with  them,  he  saitb.  Behold  the 
dnys  conic  saith  ihc  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  nae  cooeiumt  with  the  house  of 
Israel  and  wilh  the  house  of  Judnh  :  not  accordiag  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  their  f;ithcr9,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  because  they  cn^inued  tuA  in  my  cooetuM,  {although  I  was 
an  hiishand  unto  them.  See  JeremiHli  31:  32,  fium  which  the  apostle  quotes,] 
and  I  re<rnrdcd  Ihcm  not,  aaith  thn  Lord.  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will 
mnke  with  tlic  house  of  Israel  after  those  dans,  sailh  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my 
laws  into  their  mind,  and  wrhe  them  in  their  hearts ;  and  !  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  slial!  bo  to  me  a  people  ;  and  they  aluill  iwl  teach  every  man  hit  neigh- 
hour,  and  every  man  bis  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord ;  for  all  shaU  know  me, 
from  the  least  lo  the  greatest.  For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness, 
and  their  sins  and  llieir  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.  In  that  he  saith,  a 
new  covenant,  be  hath  nmde  the  first  old.  Now  that  which  decayeth  and  wax> 
eth  old,  u  ready  to  vanish  aaay."  Heb.  8:  6 — 13. 

In  elucidating  this  passage  we  shall  notice,  1,  the  Hme;  2,  the  nature; 
3,  tlie  mn-U  of  fuljilmeiii  of  the  new  covenant. 

I.  The  time  op  the  dispensation  of  the  new  cotbnakt. 

1.  The  tietv  covenant  wa»  not  made  before  the  time  of  Mo»t»;  for  thon  the 
new  was  made  beforc  the  old,  the  second  before  the  firet.  'Behold  the  duys 
come,  saith  tlie  Ijord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant,  &c.,  not  according 
to  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  tbeir  fothers,  tfA«n  I  took  th«m  by  tA« 
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hmi  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egyji^  L  e.  the  time  of  Moses.  ^  If 
ihat^«^  covenant,'  i.  e.  the  one  ministered  by  Moses,  (see  ver.  6,)  '  bad 
been  foultless,  then  should  no  place  have  been  sou^t  for  the  $ecand.^ 

2.  ^  wa$  not  made  before  the  Ume  of  JeremuAj  from  whose  prophecy 
tills  passage  is  quoted ;  for  then  he  represented  that  as  future  which  was 
poet.  *  Behold  the  dayn  eome^  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  wUl  make  a  new  cov* 
enant,'  &c.  ^  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  wiU  make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
effter  thoie  dayn^  &c. 

These  two  remarks  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  subvertbg  the  notion  of 
some  who  deny  that  Christianity  is  established  upon  better  promises  than 
preceding  €Uspensations,  sa^g  that  the  covenant  now  under  consideration 
was  made  with  Abraham.    This  notion  is  chiefly  founded  on  a  passage  in 
CM.  8 :   8,  &c.  *The  scripture,  foreseeing  that  Gk>d  would  justify  the  hea* 
then  throu^  &ith,  preached  before  [or  foretold]  the  gospel  unto  Abraham, 
Baying,  [not  ^  I  will  put  my  law  into  ihif  heart,'  but,]  In  thee  nhall  all  nor 
Hone  he  oleeeed.*    This  was  only  a  promise  of  ^future  preaching  of  the ' 
gospel ;  not  a  preaching  of  the  gospel  itself.    K  this  proves  that  the  new 
covenant  was  made  with  Abraham,  we  may  prove,  by  the  same  rule,  that  it 
was  made  with  the  house  of  Israel,  at  the  time  Jeremiah  said,  ^  Behold  tho 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel;'  for  in  these  words  he  preached  ihe  same  gospel  which  was  preach* 
ed  to  Abraham,  vis.  a  prediction  o!  the  new  covenant.    By  the  same  rule 
also,  we  may  prove  that  every  predicticm  in  the  Bible,  of  future  blessings, 
gave  to  those  who  received  them,  pre9ent  poieeeeion  of  those  blessings.    But 
the  passage  following,  from  the  same  chapter,  ver.  15,  &c*,  is  perhaps  consid- 
ered more  conclusive.    *  Brethren,  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men ;  though 
it  be  but  a  man's  covenant,  yet,  if  it  be  confirmed,  no  man  disannulleth  or 
addeth  thereto.    Now  to  AbrahsAU  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made. 
He  saith  not.  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as  of  one,  And  to  tliy  seed,  which 
is  Christ.     And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of 
God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four  himdred  and  thirty  years  after,  can- 
not  disannul,  that  it  should  mc^e  the  pronuse  of  none  eflfect.'    Do  these  wordft 
declare,  as  some  suppose,  that  the  £&w  was  ^ven  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  the  gospel  ?  No,  verily ;  for  then  as  we  have  seen,  the  new  cov- 
enant was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  older  than  the  old.    We  concede 
that  the  covenant  ^  was  confirmed  of  God  m  ChrUtj  before  the  ^ving  of  the 
law,  and  before  the  world  began ;  but  it  was  not  confirmed  of  (h>d  in  AbrO' 
ham.    He  received  only  the  promiee  of  the  future  fulfilment  of  the  covenant, 
when  his  seed,  which  was  Clmst,  should  come.     Our  present  discussion  re- 
q)ects  not  the  question  when  Q^purponed  tiie  establishment  of  the  new  cov- 
enant, or  when  he  made  the  covenant  with  hie  Son^  or  when  he  first  predio- 
ted  to  man  its  fulfilment ;  or  whether  he  promised  to  Abraham  that  it  should 
be  fulfilled  in  his  seed ;  but  when  it  first  took  effect  upon  the  human  race. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  inquire  when  the  new  covenant  was  made ; 
and  this  is  what  Jeremiah  meant  when  he  said,  ^  Behold  the  days  come,  saith 
tiie  Lord,  when  I  wiU  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel.'    In 
caQing  it  a  now  eoYenaat^  and  rqsresenting  it  as  future  j  he  did  not  intend  t» 
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intimate  tiirt  it  was  i(a0  atfutur^  m  the  mind  of  God  or  of  Christ ;  neithmf 
did  he  intend  to  deny  that  it  was  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed ;  but  he 
did,  intend  to  intimate  that  the  human  race  had  not  yet  received  its  blessingiu 
That  Paul  had  no  other  view  of  the  matter  than  that  which  we  have  given, 
is  evident  from  what  he  says  in  several  verses  following  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion ;  for  example,  ver.  19,  *  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  ?  It  was  added 
because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  eome^  to  wham  the  promise  was 
made.^  Ver.  28,  ^B^ore  faiik  came  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up 
onto  the  faith  which  diould  afUrwoerds  be  revealed.' 

Besides  all  this,  Paul  expressly  declares  in  two  instances  that  Abraham 
had  not  ^received  ^^jrom%e^  evidently  meaning  thereby  the  new  cove- 
nant. Heb.  11:  18,  39. 

The  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham  ^cmd  his  seed^  which  of 
course  was  in  existence  and  force,  when  Jeremiah  prechcted  the  new  cove> 
nant,  was  not  identical  with  the  new  covenant ;  for  if  it  was,  Jeremiah  falsely 
represented  that  as  future,  which  was  past.  The  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  new  covenant,  as  that  in  which  Abra- 
ham stood  to  Christ.  As  Christ,  ^  the  seed  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,' 
was  ii  the  loins  of  Abraham,  so  the  new  covenant  was,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  seminally  included  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham.  Yet 
as  Christ  was  not  bom  till  two  thousand  years  after  Abraliam,  so  the  new 
covenant  was  not  developed  and  fulfilled  till  two  thousand  years  after  Abra- 
ham's covenant;  so  that,  if  Jeremiah  could  properly  represent  the  coming  of 
Christ  as  future,  he  could  with  equal  propriety  represent  the  new  covenant 
as  future. 

3.  The  new  covenant  was  made  at  the  corrdng  of  Christ ;  i.  e.  it  began, 
to  take  effect  upon  the  human  race,  when  *  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.^ 
This  is  implied  in  the  first  words  of  the  passage  under  consideration.  ^  Now 
hath  he  [Christ]  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry,  by  how  much  also  he 
is  the  mediator  of  a  hett^  covenant.^  It  Is  also  implied  in  the  comparison, 
which  occupies  almost  the  whole  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  between  the  Je^vish 
and  Christian  dispensations,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples.  '  If 
the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast,  .  .  •  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we 
neglect  so  great  salvation;  which  at  the  first  began  to  he  spoken  by  the  Lf*rdP 
Ueb.  2:  2,  3.  '  Being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  sal' 
vation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.'  5:  9.  '  Christ  being  come,  •  .  .  by  his 
own  blood,  he  entered  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  etemal  re* 
demption  for  us.'  9:  11, 12.  *  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  worlds  hath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  an.'  9:  26. 

Tlie  tenth  cliapter  expressly  designates  tiie  coimng  of  Christ,  as  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  dispensation  of  the  new  covenant.  *  When  he  cometh  into 
tlie  7vorld,  he  sidth,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst  not,  but  a  body  hast 
thou  prepared  me.  .  .  .  Above  when  he  said.  Sacrifice  and  offering,  &c.  thou 
wouldst  not,  which  are  offered  by  the  law:  then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  0  God.  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second.  By 
the  which  will  we  are  sanctified.  .  .  •  Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness 
tons:  for  after  that  he  had  said,  2^  it  tA«<;ove}tafi<  that  I  will  make  with  them 
after  those  days,  saitb  the  Lord,  IwUlput  my  laws  into  their  hearts^  and 
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4n  their  mincb  mU  IwrUe  them.^  ko.  Heb.  10:  5— IT.  Here  Paxil  naei 
'the  words  which  predict  the  eBtablifihment  of  the  new  covenant,  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  work  which  commenced  when  Christ  came  into  the  world,  and 
substituted  the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  law. 

While  we  assert  that  the  new  covenant  began  to  take  effect  at  the  first 
coming  of  Christ,  we  believe  its  principles  and  powers  were  not  fully  devel- 
oped till  his  second  coming,  at  the  final  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  institution. 
^  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second.'  Tlie  second 
was  established  fully,  only  when  the  first  was  wholly  taken  away.  The  traft- 
sition  period  of  forty  years,  between  the  first  and  second  coming  of  Christ, 
was  a  period  during  which  the  principles  of  the  old  and  new  covenants  were 
blended  together.  As  Judaism  was  gradually  waxing  old,  decaying  and 
iiranidhing  away,  Christianity  gradually  attained  the  vigor  and  maturity  of 
its  development.  Indeed,  in  one  sense,  Christ  himself  came  gradually^  He 
who  is  ^  the  way,  the  trutk,  and  the  life,'  had  not  fully  come,  till  the  canon 
of  scripture  was  closed.  So  that  the  expression  ^  the  coming  of  Christ,' 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  covering  the  whole  time  between  his  first  and 
second  coming ;  and  in  this  sense  we  may  say,  without  qualification,  the  new 
covenant  was  made  at  the  coming  of  Chnst. 

U.  The  nature  of  the  new  covenant. 

1.  It  secures  icdvaUdnfram  tin.  Its  chief  promise  ia^-'JmU  put  my 
laws  into  their  nUndy  and  write  them  in  their  hearts.*  Thus  the  whole  law 
becomes  a  promise.  Under  the  old  covenant,  God  said — ^  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,'  or  suffer  damnation.  Under  the  new 
covenant,  he  say^ — '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,' 
for  I  have  promised  it  and  unU  secure  it.  Grace  takes  the  place  of  legal 
penalty :  statutes  become  promises. 

That  tlio  new  covenant  is  a  promise  of  perfect  sanctification,  plainly  ap- 
pears from  the  connection  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  tent^  chapter. 
*  Then  said  ho,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.  He  taketh  away  the 
first,  tliat  he  may  establish  the  second.  By  the  which  will  toe  are  sanctified^ 
&;c.  For  bv  one  offering  he  hath  ioxe^et  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified. 
Wliereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  us :  for  after  that  he  had  said 
before,  This  is  the  covenant  tiiat  I  will  make  with  th^m  after  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts^^  ic.  Heb.  10:  14 — 17. 
Some  suppose  that  the  sanctification  and  perfection  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage, refer  only  to  justification  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Whereas  Paul's 
application  of  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their 
hearts' — proves  undeniably  that  he  referred  to  subjective  righteousness,  per- 
sonal sanctification. 

The  contrast  between  the  law,  as  a  dispensatioa  which  could  not  purge 
the  conscience  or  make  the  subjects  of  it  perfect,  and  the  gospel,  as  brin^g 
in  everlasting  righteousness,  is  is  insiated  upon  throughout  the  epistie  to  the 
Hebrews:  e.  g.,  7:  18, 19,  9:  8—14,  10:  1—22,  11:  39,  40,  &c.;  as 
also  in  many  other  ol  his  epistles :  e.  g.,  Rom.  6:  14,  8:  3,  4,  10:  4, 
2  Cor.  3:  6 — 9,  (where  tiie  new  covenant  is  called  *  the  ministration  of 
xi^^teousness,')  GaL  4:  8 — 5,  fro.    The  office  of  Christ,  aa  the  mediator 
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Jem,  fixr  he  AaU mm kkpmpU  frfmUmr  riu:  Hitt  1:  21.  We  dfr^; 
eiaro  wtth  Ftal,  ^  Tha  »  » lu^hfol  H^ing,  ndmrthy  of  all  aeceptatifln, 
that  Jesus  (%z»t  eaoie  mlo  the  iroiikl  to  mm  mmer$J 

2.  It^eemr€$  mshMm  frwm  tmfarwer.     This  remazk,  perhaps,  eaa 

scarcel J  be  distingiushed  fim  the  fiun^     for  salTailaon  from  sin,  in  Ikv 

proper  significatioii  of  tiie  enwrearion,  is  ^sahalkii  from  nn  forever.     Whal' 

ever  intempts  everiasting  holiness,  surely  is  sin;  and  he  that  ever  falls  into 

sin,  can  scarely  be  said  tohave  been  $a9edjram  fan ;  certainly  he  was  not 

saved  from  the  worst  of  aU  sins,  via.,  apostasy.    Tet  the  distinction  we  haw 

made  is  ccmmiQii.    Blany  bdierve  themsehrao  wholly  sanctified,  who  yet  have 

no  aasorance  of  remaining  so.    We  observe  therwore  on  this  ^int,  that  the 

contrast  instituted  between  the  new  covenant  and  the  eld,  decisively  showv 

that  the  former  seoores  salvadon/Mwsr.    ^Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  tihe 

Lord,  when  I  wSl  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  honse  of  Israel.     Not  m> 

carding  to  the  eovienant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  when  I  took  them  bf 

the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Bgypt ;  /or  theg  continued  not  Aa 

mjf  cavenanty  (thonrii  I  waa  an  husband  unto  them,)  and  I  regarded  theoi 

not,  saith  the  Lord.'  •  It  is  plain,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  old  covenani 

was  the  taict  that  one  party  continued  not  in  it ;  which  deficiency,  by  the 

terms  of  the  contrast,  was  not  to  exist  in  the  new  one.    '  This  is  the  cove* 

nant  that  I  will  make  with  them  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put 

my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to 

them  a  Grod,  and  they  ehall  be  to  me  ^  people.*    Under  the  first  covenant, 

he  declared  only,  *  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,'  if  they  will  be  to  me  a  people* 

They  sinned  agunst  him,  and  the  covenant  became  unprofitable.     Under 

the  second  covenant,  he  engages  for  the  fidthfulness  of  bom  parties.     '  I  will 

be  to  them  a  Qod,  and  they  ihall  beta  me  a  pcopUy   for  '  I  will  write  mj 

laws  in  their  hearts/    In  toe  first  case,  Ciod  was  a  faithful  husband,  but  the 

house  of  Israel  was  an  unfaithful  bride.    In  the  second  case,  (}od  not  onhr 

vromises  to  be  a  foithful  husband,  but  engages  to  secmv  the  fidelity  of  hu 

bride.    In  other  words,  the  new  covenant  is  one  in  which  God  secures  the 

fulfilment  of  its  requisitions  on  both  mdes.    This  idea  is  evidently  alluded  to 

in  that  puzzling  passage  in  Gbl.  8:  20 — ^  Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator 

of  one ;  but  C^  is  one.'    Having  characterised  the  Jewish  dispensation  aa 

one  given  by  the  ministration  of  angels,  ^  in  the  hande  of  a  mediator^*  he 

takes  occasion  to  show  its  inferiority,  by  contrast  with  the  Christian  dispen* 

sation,  in  this  respect.    The  foct  tlttt  there  was  a  mediator  under  the  law, 

showed  the  separation  that  eidsted  between  God  and  man.    *A  mediator  m 

not  a  mediator  of  one.*    Whereas  throudi  Christ,  under  the  goepel,  God  and 

man  are  identified.    The  two  parties  ofthe  former  covenant  flow  together 

and  become  one  in  the  mediator;  so  that  he  is  no  longer  properly  a  mediator. 

God,  and  Christ,  and  num,  are  not  three,  but  (me ;  for  the  ddvino  nature 

dweUs  in  all,  and  ^  God  is  one/    In  foot,  there  is  but  one  part^  to  the  new 

covenant ;  so  that  it  mi^t  properiy  be  eeSied  an  tmconcUtional  promise.— « 

For  confirmation  of  the  point  under  ecmsideration,  we  refer  again  to  the 

nantioA  ef  the  M w  0OT«MBt  ia  tka  tenili  ehi^tar.    *By  one  ofiexing,  ke 
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bath  perfected,  forever ,  them  tbtt  are  sancfafied :  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost 
also  is  a  witness  to  us/  ftc,  in  the  words  of  the  new  covenant. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  a  covenant  such  as  we  exhibit,  is  inconsistent  with 
tho  free  agency  of  man.  Most  of  those  who  make  this  objoction,  believe 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  ^  perseverance  of  the  saints/  and  pray  for  sanc- 
tification  by  the  power  of  Gk>d.  Such  are  forever  barred  from  a  hearing  of 
theii*  objection ;  for  it  is  inconsbtent  with  their  own  principles.  All  believe 
that  the  holiness  of  saints  in  heaven  is  eternally  secure ;  all,  therefore,  admit 
the  consistency  of  the  principle  of  the  new  covenant,  witii  the  free  agency 
of  man. 

8.  The  new  covenant  givee  liberfyfrom  external  law.  This  also  is  im- 
plied in  the  contrast  presented  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation. 
The  new  covenant  is  ^not  according  to  the  covenant'  made  with  the  house  of 
Israel  by  the  mediation  of  Moses.  Under  the  latter,  the  law  was  written  on 
tables  of  stone.  Under  the  former,  it  is  written  in  the  heart.  *  I  will  put 
my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts.'  And  by  this  dif- 
ference of  administration,  we  may  account  for  the  diflference  of  the  promised 
success  of  the  two  systems.  External  law  of  necessity  supposes  internal 
depravity.  '  The  law  was  not  made  for  a  ri^teous  man,  but  for  the  lawless 
and  disobedient.'  ITim.  1:  9.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  law  that  men  shall 
eat  or  sleep  ?  Such  a  law  would  be  ridiculous,  simply  because  all  men  are 
euffidently  dittposed  to  eat  and  sleep.  So  if  men  were  efficiently  disposed 
to  love  God  with  the  whole  heart,  a  law  requiring  them  to  do  so  would  be 
equally  ridiculous.  This  disposition  God  promises,  by  the  new  covenant,  to 
secure  ;  and  his  promise  abolishes  his  statute.  But  under  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, by  reason  of  the  deficiency  of  this  disposition,  the  statute  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  at  least  external  obedience.  ^  It  was  a  school- 
master unto  Christ.'  Gal.  8:  24.  (See  the  original.)  While  the  law  secured 
to  some  extent  external  obedience,  it  still  by  no  means  disposed  ^e  heart  to 
the  love  of  God.  It  could  not  give  righteousness :  on  the  contrary,  it  aggr«^ 
vated  the  guilt  of  its  subjects.  ^  The  law  entered  that  the  offense  might 
abomid.'  Rom.  6:  20.  '  The  law  worketh  wrath.'  Rom.  4:  16.  So  that  tfie 
nature  of  the  old  covenant  shows  us  why  ^  they  continued  not  in  it ;'  as  also 
the  nature  of  the  new  covenant  shows  us  why  it  produces  a  better  result. 
The  first  operates  on  the  understanding ;  the  second,  on  the  dispoation  or 
nature  of  man.  The  first  attempts  to  check  the  leprosy  of  sin,  by  external 
medication  ;  the  second  purges  tiie  blood,  and  by  purging  the  blood  removes 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  external  medication.  Under  the  old  covenant, 
God  said — '  Do  accordmg  to  all  I  command  you,  and  ye  shall  live.'  Under 
the  new  covenant,  where  its  powers  are  fiiUy  developed,  he  may  safely  say — 
^  Do  as  you  please ;  fi>r  I  promise  that  your  pleasure  shall  be  mine.  I  will 
write  my  law  upon  your  hearts.^  Thus  perfect  liberty  is  one  essential  el- 
ement of  the  new  covenant.  For  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Rom. 
6:  14,  7:  1—25,  the  whole  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  lEm.  1:  5—17,  &c. 

4.  The  new  covenant  sets  its  subjects  above  the  necessity  of  man's  teaching. 
^  They  shall  not  teach  eveir  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother. 
Baying,  Know  the  Lord:  ror  ifa^  all  sh^  know  me,  from  tlie  least  of  Umbi 
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tatait*    The  iiilBMiifle  belnraeii  the  oU 

18  esKotially  the  aame  as  in  dM  point  last  diacuased.     Otttwaid'ia 

)d  &r  inwara  operation.    Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  in  reipeet 

ction,  Bioaea  was  the  prindpal  mediator  between  God  and  man. 

h  a  few  others  in  sacceeding  ages,  were  permitted  to  draw  ni^  tto 

d  receive  by  personal  eommnnication  with  nim,  instmetion  and  eoaa* 

its.    But  ue  mass  of  the  p^jde  oonld  not  be  said  to  ^hnaw  the 

They  heard  firom  him  by  their  teachers,  but  they  were  not  penoi^ 

tainted  with  him.    Moses,  groaning  under  the  burden  of  his  ofltoei 

)r  a  system  of  mdverBal  personal  instmetion  firom  the  Lord.  ^Wodd 

ijs  he,  ^  that  oS  the  Lcm's  people  ware  projphets,  and  that  the  Lord 

it  his  spirit  upon  them.'  Nnnu  11:  29.     Tiie  new  covenant  praa 

ing  he  desired.    There  is  now  bat  ^one  mediator  between  God  and 

en  Jesus  Cihrist;'  and  he  not  a  mediator  in  such  a  sense  as  implisa 

>n  between  the  parties,  but  one  in  tohom  the  parties  meet  and  am 

4me.    00  that  aU  the  Iiord^s  people  are  nrophets — all  know  the  Lord.    *  Tie 

have  an  unction  firom  the  Holy  Otie,  ana  ye  loiow  all  thix^.     Ye  need  not 

that  any  man  teach  you.'  1  John  2:  20.  27.    *■  There  hath  not  been  bom  ef 

women  a  greater  tium  John  the  Baptist ;  notwithstandmg,  he  that  is  least  in 

the  kingdom  of  heaven — [the  dispensation  of  the  new  covenant] — ^is  greater 

than  he.'  Matt.  11:  11.     Evei^  subject  of  the  new  covenant  walks  in  a  sure 

pathway  of  truth,  and  shall  stand,  though  he  be  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 

God,  where  John  the  Baptist  would  have  fallen :   he  shall  stand,  thouf^ 

every  inhabitant  of  the  earth  and  hell  call  him  a  fool  and  a  madman,  and 

work  and  watch  for  his  downfall.     God  must  be  overcome,  before  he  can  be 

hurtfuUy  ensnared.     Compare  with  the  doctrine  here  delivered,  John  14s 

16—27,    16:  7—16,    Rom.  15:  14,   1  Cor.  2:  15,   2  Cor.  8: 18,  Col.  2: 

8—10. 

ni.  Thb  modb  of  thb  fulfilment  of  the  new  covenant. 

We  have  already,  to  some  extent,  incidentally  discussed  this  part  of  oar 

subject ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  more  directiy,  we  ol»erve, 

1.  Chri$t  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  By  him  we  are  saved 
from  sin — ^by  him  we  are  secured  in  holiness — ^by  him  we  are  made  free  from 
the  law — by  him  we  have  access  to  God :  so  that  we  need  not  that  any  maaa 
teach  us. 

2.  More  specifically,  the  new  covenant  is  fulfilled  in  believers  hy  the  blood 
of  Christ.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  passages :  ^  If  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats,  &c.,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christy  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit  ofiered  himself 
without  spot  unto  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the 
living  Grod:  and /or  this  cause  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant* 
Heb.  9:  14, 15.  In  the  tenth  chapter,  having  stoted  the  principles  and 
introduction  of  the  new  covenant,  the  apostie  proceeds  thus :  *  Having  ther^ 
fore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  the  holiest  hy  the  blood  of  Jesu^y  by  a  new 
and  living  way,  .  .  .  let  us  draw  near,' &c.  10:19 — 22.  Again;  ^Yearn 
eome  .  •  •  •  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  tfie  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  ef 
aprMlMV.  thai  npeaketh  better  thingi  than  that  of  AbeL'  12:  22— Sib 
^  ^l8 
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Again ;  *  Now  the  Goi  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  oor  Lord 

Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  Wood  of  the  everloB- 
ting  covenant,  make  you  perfect/  &c.  13:  20,  21. 

That  we  may  have  a  more  complete  view  of  the  testimony  of  scripture  on 
tius  subject,  we  quote  several  other  passages,  less  explicitly  refeniug  to  the 
new  covenant,  but  of  a  similar  cliaracter.  '  Except  ye  eat  tlie  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  drink  1u$  bloody  he  have  no  life  in  you :  whoso  eateth  my 
flesh  and  dnnketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life.'  John  4: 53,  54.  '  In  Christ 
Jesus,  ye  who  sometimes  were  afar  oflF,  are  made  ni^hby  the  blood  of  Christ  J 
Eph.  2:  13.  *  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  coiTuptible  things,  as  silver  and 
gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  fix)m  your  fathers,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,^  IPet.  1:  18, 19.  'The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
Jufl  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'  1  John  1:  7.  ^  Unto  him  that  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  bloody  ...  be  glory,'  &c.  Eev.  1:  5.  '  Thou  wast 
dain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  bloodJ*  Rev.  5:  9.  '  They  over- 
came him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,''  &c.  Rev.  12:  11. 

In  these  passages  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  having  poT\  * 
or  to  '  purge  the  conscience ;'  to  |^ve  access  to  '  tlie  holiest ;'  to  *  sanctify ;' 
to  give  '  eternal  life ;'  to  *  bring  nigh'  imto  God ;  to  '  redeem  from  sin ;'  to 
^cleanse  from  all  sin ;'  to  *  wash  fi-om  sin ;'  to  'overcomo'  Satan.  The  most 
careless  observer  may  perceive  that  all  this  cannot  be  true  of  tlie  mere  blood 
of  a  human  body,  however  applied ;  much  less  of  human  blood  merely  shed 
on  a  cross,  operating  as  an  ex|>iation  of  past  ti-ansgression.  How  such  blood 
thus  applied,  can  cleanse  men  from  all  sin,  and  bring  them  nigh  unto  God, 
we  venture  to  say,  nobody  can  tell.  The  nature  of  the  case  demands  that 
we  seek  some  other  signification  of  the  word  '  blood'  in  these  passages,  and 
some  other  mode  of  ita  application.  We  recur,  then,  to  the  definition  of  'blood' 
which  God  has  given  with  great  particularity,  in  Gen.  0:  4,  Lev.  17: 11 — 14, 
Deut.  12:  23.  ^ Blood  is  the  life.^  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  tlien,  is  the 
Itfe  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  blood  of  liis  hu- 
man body.  He  had  life  of  infinitely  higher  value  than  his  life  in  the  fleshy 
before  he  became  incarnate.  Manifestly,  the  supposition  that  the  blood  of 
his  human  body  was  his  life,  would  be  a  denial  of  his  prc-existence  and  his 
Buperhuman  nature.  *  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  tiiat  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh,  is  of  God.'  1  John  3:^.  Such  a  confession  necessarily  recog- 
Bizes  tlie  existence  of  Jesus  Christ  before  he  came  m  tiie  flesh ;  but  if  the 
blood  of  the  flesh  in  which  he  came  is  regarded  as  in  a  predominant'  sense 
•  the  blood  [i.  e.  the  life]  of  Jesus  Christ,'  his  pre-existing  superhuman  Ufe 
is  overlooked.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  in  scripture  by  the  ^blood 
of  Jesus  Christy^  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  the  scripture  teaches  concem- 
hig  his  nature.  Varying  a  little  the  words  of  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  15:  89,  &c., 
we  argue  thus  :  All  blood  is  not  the  same  blood ;  but  there  is  one  kind  of 
blood  of  men,  another  blood  of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  another  of  birds : 
80  of  the  different  orders  of  beings  above,  as  well  as  below  man ;  for  there 
are  celestial,,  as  well  as  terrestrial  bodies.'  K  we  wish  then  to  ascertain  what 
kind  of  blood  belongs  to  any  of  these  orders  of  beings,  we  inquire  what  ia 
the  natmc  of  the  being  ?    If  we  wish  to  adcerttua  whatis  the  blood  of  Jesus 


CSuiBty  ire  mqiiupe  lAaJk  is  his  nature — is  it  terrestrial  or  celestial  ?    If  he  ft 
a  man,  then  his  blood  is  human  ;  if  ho  is  superhuman,  then  his  blood  is  mI> 

grhuman;  if  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  his  blood  is  the  Spirit  of  the  liviifg  OodfL 
owerer  strange  tins  language  and  reasomng  may  appear,  it  is  abundan^ 
authorised  by  the  language  and  reasoning  of  Jesus  himself.  In  John  6:  61, 
he  says,  ^  I  am  the  living  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any  mHH 
^at  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever ;  and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  UTr 
fleshy^  kc.  It  is  manifest  then  that  his  flesh  came  down  from  heaven^  ana 
Kras  not  that  human  body  which  was  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary.  Althou|^ 
ihricey  m  immediate  connection  with  this  passage,  he  virtually  declared  that 
his  flesh  and  blood  came  down  from  heaven,  the  Jews  supposed  that  he  I6> 
•ferred  to  his  human  flesh  and  blood,  when  he  said  ^  Except  ye  eat  the  fledt 
and  drink  the  blood,  of  the  Son  of  man,  ye  have  no  life  in  you ;'  and  wer6 
•greatly  oSended.  He  therefore  explidned  himself  more  fully,  ver.  €1 — 6ff» 
*  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  itj^ 
"where  he  was  before  ?  [As  if  he  had  said,  you  must  bear  in  nund  my  pr^ 
"existence,  if  you  would  understand  my  language.]  It  is  the  spirit  [my  mh 
pcrhuman  nature]  that  qu  ckeneth ;  [and  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  saiy. 
Whoso  eatcth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;]   the  flesh', 

Smy  human  nature,]  profitcth  nothing.*  Here  then,  we  have  Christ's  own 
efinition  of  the  expression,  Hhe  blood  of  Christ.*  It  is  the  life  of  that 
superhuman  nature  which  he  had  before  his  incarnation  ;  and  in  connection 
with  this  dofinition,  he  declares  what  that  life  was ; — ^  I  live  by  the  Father* 
The  Spirit,  then,  of  the  Father,  or  in  other  words,  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  the 
life,  and  therefore  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  (For  cases  of  parallel  and  il- 
lustrative phraseology,  we  refer  to  John  7:  37 — 39,  where  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  called  '  li\ing  water,'  i.  e.  blood ;  and  1  Cor.  12:  13,  where  believers 
are  represented  as  ^drinkinrj  into  one  spirit.')  It  is  manifest  that  they  who 
regard  the  human  blood  that  followed  the  spear  on  Calvary,  as  ^the  blood  of 
Christ,*  deny  his  superhuman  nature,  and  degrade  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  into  an  animal  fluid.  AVho,  more  than  they,  ^  tread  imder  foot  the  Son 
of  God,  and  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  .  .  .  an  unholy  thing'?  Heb. 
10:  20.  .  " 

Having  then  corrected  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  *  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  it  is  applied.  Christ  says,  *  Except 
ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  ray  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.'  "Whatever  W6 
eat  and  drink  becomes  a  part  of  our  nature.  God  forbade  Noah  and  the 
Jews  to  drink  the  blootl  of  animals,  *  which  Is  their  life,'  doubtless  because, 
in  po  doing,  they  would  receive  the  nature  of  the  animals,  and  degrade  their 
own.  The  blood  of  the  bulls  and  goats  which  were  sacrificed  by  tlie  law, 
was  not  drank,  but  sprinkled  upon  the  people,  that  it  might  at  least  imper- 
fectly shadow  forth  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  i.  e.  the  efiusion  of 
the  iloly  Ghost.  But  that  which  was  forbidden  in  relation  to  the  inferior 
animals  which  were  used  as  types,  was  required  in  relation  to  the  superhuman  " 
Son  of  God,  the  typified  victim.  The  virtue  of  his  sacrifice  must  bo  re- 
ceived by  drinking  his  bloody  and  thus  partaking  of  his  nature.  *  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  diinketh  my  blood;  dwelleth  in  me^  and  I  in  him.    Af 
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liie  fiving  Fadier  ha4li  sent  me,  and  I  five  by  the  Fa&er ;  to  Iw 
even  he  shall  live  by  me.'  It  is  plain  that  the  act  of  &ith,  the  operation  of 
Qod,  by  which  we  receive  Jesus  Christ,  is  described  by  the  expressions 
'eating  flesh'  and  ^  drinking  blood/  in  order  to  convev  the  idea  that  we  there* 
by  come  into  a  living  union  with  him,  and  partake  of  his  nature.  His  blood 
becomes  our  blood — ^his  life  our  life.  Christ  endeavored  to  make  this  idea 
permanent  and  prominent  by  the  institution  of  the  sacramental  supper,  the 
mitiatory  symbol  of  the  new  covenant.  Paul  thus  describes  the  institution 
of  that  ordnance :  ^  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  be- 
traved,  took  bread ;  and  when  he  had  ^ven  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said, 
Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  iabroJcen  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup  when  he  had  supped, 
saying,  this  is  thb  new  covenant  in  mt  blood  :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.'  As  Christ  had  before  explamed  to  his 
disciples  what  he  meant  by '  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,'  in  John 
6:  63,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he  designed,  without  controversy,  to  make  the 
sacramental  supper  a  symbol  of  the  transaction  by  which  bel^vers  become 
€ne  with  hink  The  wine  of  the  eucharist  is  a  type  of  the  life-blood  of  the 
superhuman  Son  of  (}od,  by  which  the  new  covenant  is  fulfilled.  Believers 
'  have  been  baptized  into  one  body,  and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  that 
one  Spirit.'  Thus  they  have  eaten  the  flesh  and  drunk  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  man.  Thus  they  receive  the  substance,  of  which  the  sacramental  supper 
was  a  shadow.  ^  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  V  1  Cor.  10:  16.  ^  Do  we  not  profess  to  drink  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  (}od,  and  thus  have  communion  with  him  V 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  views  are  opposed  to  the  notions  of  those  who 
regard  the  expiatory  offering  of  the  human  body  of  Christ  as  the  substance 
diadowed  forth  by  tiie  sacrifices  of  the  law  and  by  the  Lord's  supper.  Such 
persons,  regarding  themselves  as  justified,  but  not  sanctified  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  make  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant  the  seal  of  their  license 
to  sin.  By  ^  looking  to  Calvary,'  their  &ith  receives  forgiveness,  while  they 
continue  in  sin.  This  is  not  ^eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  tiie  blood  of  the 
Son  of  man.'  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  tiiese  views,  and  these  only,  furnish 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  passages  touching  the  efficacy  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  with  which  the  New  Testament  aboimds ;  some  of  which  were 

a  noted  at  the  commencement  of  this  discussion  of  that  subject.  Moreover 
ley  greatly  help  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  those  passages  which  rep- 
resent the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ:  e.  g.,  1  Cor.  6: 15,  12: 12,  Ej^. 
1:  23,  4:  4—16,  6:  23—32,  Col.  2:  2—19,  &c.  The  body  of  Christ  is 
filled  with  his  own  blood.  "By  becoming  a  member  of  the  true  church,  then, 
we  receive  the  life-blood  of  C^irist ;  and  ^  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth 
firom  all  sin.'  Thus  is  fulfilled  the  prombe  of  God  concerning  the  latter 
days.  ^  Judah  shall  dwell  forever,  and  Jerusalem  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration.  For  I  will  cleanse  their  Mood  that  I  have  not  cleansed:  for  the 
Lord  dwelletii  m  Zion.'  Joel  3:  20:  21. 

Thus  we  conclude,  as  the  sum  of  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  new 
covenant  commenced  its  operation  upon  (he  human  race  at  the  coming  qf 
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verftet  Ubertgy  amd  perfect  indqfendefiee  of  human  imtruetion;  that  it  k 
ndfiDed  in  bdievera  oy  the  energy  of  the  Need  of  ChrUtj  the  spirit  of  {he 
fiymg  ChxL 

We  by  no  meaDB  say,  that  none  bat  those  who  have  received  aU  the 
blessings  of  this  covenant,  are  in  ang  %eMe  Christians.  The  disciples  were 
called  Ohristiane  first  in  Antioch,  (Acts  11:  26,)  long  before  the  gospel  of 
the  new  covenant  was  fblly  devebped.  (See  the  concluding  remark  und«^ 
our  first  head — ^^ths  timb/  &c.)  Men  are  called  ChrUtiane  in  our  day, 
because  they  ^  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;'  because  they  hav# 
experienced  ^  conviction  and  converfflon,*  and  make  an  outward  profession  of 
reh^on ;  nay,  even  because  they  live  within  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
We  grant  also,  if  any  have  received  any  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
covenant,  90  fear  they  are  Christians,  m  the  sense  that  looks  at  character 
and  not  profioerion.  Many  profess  to  have  received  that  blood  which  ^  cleai^ 
setli  firom  all  sin,*  without  the  promise  of  security.  K  their  hearts  are  pum^ 
90  far  they  are  not  under  the  dd  covenant ;  fiur  that  could  not  purge  the 
conscience.  Many  others  profess  to  be  free  from  the  law,  and  not  free  from 
sin.  So  £Eur  as  thw  profession  is  intelligent  and  uncere,  they  are  not  under 
the  old  covenant ;  for  that  gave  no  liberty.  In  short  we  have  reason  to  be* 
lieve  that  there  are,  and  have  been,  many,  in  all  ages  smce  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  m  one  respect  or  another  have  had  ^  the  testimony  of  Jesus/ 
the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant ;  yet  we  do  say  none  are,  or  have  been, 
Christiana^  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  was,  (if  his  state  corresponded  to  his 
preaching,)  who  have  not  received  perfect  holiness,  perfect  security, 

PERFECT  liberty,  AND  PERFECT  INDEPENDENCE,  BY  THE  BLOOD  OF  ChRIST. 


§  22.    SALVATION  FROM  SIN. 

I.  Holiness  the  principal  object  of  the  atonement. 

'  It  is  a  faithfrd  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.*  From  what  does  he  propose  to  save 
them  ?    We  will  answer  this  question  by  a  few  plain  texts  of  scripture. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  written,  *  She  [i.  e.  Maryl 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  JESUS,  [1.  e.  SaviorJ 
for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'  Matt.  1:  21.  ^  What  the  law 
could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ; 
that  the  righteousness  qf  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us.*  Bom.  8:  3,  4. 
^  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanet^ 
aikd  cleanse  it.*  Eph.  5:  25,  26.  ^  You,  that  were  some  time  alienated,  ana 
enemies  in  your  mmd  by  wicked  worksi  yet  now  hath  he  reconoiledy  in  tfa9 
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body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy^  and  unUamahle^  and 
unreprovable^'%n  his  sight,^  Col.  1:  21,  22.  '  Who  gave  liimsclf  for  us, 
*that  he  might  redeem  \i%fro)n  all  iniquity,^  Tit\is  2:  14.  These  texts  ex- 
plicitly declare  the  object  of  the  mission  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  the 
•salvation  of  his  people — ^not  merely  or  primarily  fi:\)m  the  consc({uences  of 
their  sins — but  from  their  sins  themselves. 

Dividing  salvation  into  two  great  parts,  viz.,  forgiveness  of  past  sin,  and 
purification  from  present  sin,  it  is  pl^ly  implied  in  nearly  all  the  declarations 
of  the  Bible  touching  the  subject,  that  the  latter  part  is  the  j?ri7?t(fr^,  and 
the  former  the  secondary  object  of  the  work  of  Clmst.  This  appears  in  the 
^ove  quotations.  Purification  was  so  much  more  prominent  than  forgiveness 
in  the  minds  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  that  their  language  in  those 
passages,  and  many  others,  would  almost  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
^e  only  object  of  the  atonement.  The  promise  of  the  new  covenant,  as 
quoted  by  Paul  in  Heb.  10:  16, 17,  exhibits  both  parts  of  salvation,  in  their 
proper  order  of  importance.  *  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
them  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  hearts, 
<md  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them;  [this  is  purification ;]  and  their  sins 
and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more ;'  [this  is  forgiveness.]  It  is  true 
that  forgiveness,  in  the  order  of  time,  necessarily  precedes  purification. — 
The  past  must  be  forgiven,  before  men  can  be  saved  from  the  present  and 
future  power  of  sin.  Hence  we  find  salvation  set  forth  in  the  following 
manner : — '  K  we  confess  our  sins,  he  b  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
«?w,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.^  IJohn  1:  9.  Here  the 
order  of  the  actual  process  of  salvation  is  exhibited — 1,  confession  ;  2,  for- 
give aes^  ;  o,  purification.  But  it  is  obnous  that  forgiveness,  instead  of 
taking  precedence  of  purification  in  importance,  only  bears  the  relation  to  it 
of  means  to  an  end,  God  pardons  us  that  he  may  cleanse  us.  Forgiveness 
as  the  foundation  of  purification ;  but  purification  is  that,  without  which  for- 
^veness  would  be  worthless,  as  a  foundation  would  be  worthless  without  a 
«uperstructui-e. 

When  therefore  Christ  is  called  the  *  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
4nn  of  the  ivorld^^  we  understand  the  language  as  meaning  more  than  that 
by  the  atonement  he  has  provided  for  the  forgiveness  of  mankind,  and  so  has 
taken  away  the  legal  consequences  of  sin.  The  ^  taking  away  of  sins*  is 
spoken  of  in  Heb.  10:  4,  as  equivalent  to  a  cleansing,  by  wluch  the  con- 
science is  purged  from  sin,  and  by  which  '  the  comer  thereto  is  7nade  per- 
Ject,^  Tlie  apostle  says  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  could  not  effect  this 
cleansing  ;  but  he  holds  up  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  as  able  thus 
to  '  take  away  sins.'  His  language  is — '  By  the  which  will  [i.  e.  the  will 
of  God  executed  by  Christ  on  the  cross,  which  will  is  given  to  believers  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,]  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.'  Ver.  10.  And  again,  '  By  one  offering  he  hath 
ioTQYQT  perfected  ihQvn  \iidX  are  sanctified.'  Ver.  14.  Tliis  language  cer- 
tainly ascribes  a  jt??«r(/ym^  power  to  the  atonement,  and  indeed  in  such  a 
way  as  wholly  to  eclipse  its  purchase  of  forgiveness.  It  is  said  in  1  John 
8:  5,  that  Christ  *  was  mamfested  to  take  away  our  sins  ;'  and  the  meaning 


of  the  emreiooii  is  dearly  detenxuned  by  what  isunediatoly  fidlowB : — ^Wkh- 
iower  aSideth  in  him  snrNBXH  not';  whodoever  mnneth  hath  not  seen  h^ 
neither  kntmm  him.*    He  ^  takes  away  sin'  in  such  a  way,  ^lat  they  who>. 
avail  iiiemselves  of  his  sacrifice  do  not  commit  ein. 

This  view  of  the  object  for  which  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  and 
laid  down  his  life,  and  this  view  alone,  justifies  us  in  calling  the  messam^- 
which  came  by  him,  ^  tiie  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  OodJ*  A  ^  gospd^ 
is  good  newSy  ^glad  tidings  of  great  joy. ^  Luke  2:  10.  But  Jesus  Chriat 
brought  no  news  to  the  world,  if  his  message  was  merely  or  chiefly  a  prpda* 
mation  of  pardon.  Forgiveness  had  been  promised  to  we  penitent  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  €rod  had  proclaimed  himself  to  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel,  ^  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  ia 
goodness  and  truth,  keepmg  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  trans- 
gression and  sin.'  Ex.  84:  6,  7.  The  ^glad  tidings  of  great  joy'  which  the. 
angels  represented  as  coming  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  were  in  fact  tidings 
of  things  well  known  to  the  prophets  and  patriarchs,  if  they  related  only  ta 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  But  if  Jesus  Christ  came  proclaiming  not 
only  the  mercy  of  God  in  pardoning  sin,  but  also  his  power  to  cleanse  and 
preserve  from  sin ;  if  in  aoldition  to  the  for^veness  which  was  given  to  the- 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  he  proposed  to  clothe  believers  with  the  robe  of 
righteousness ;  in  a  word,  if  it  was,  as  we  have  shown,  his  peculiar  office  to- 
^save  It  Is  people  from  their  sim^^  tlicn  tioily  he  brought  'good  news'  to  the 
world — Ills  message  is  worthy  to  be  called  '  the  glorious  gospel.' 

II.  The  sins  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  irrelevant. 

It  Ls  obvious  tliat  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin,  thus  exhibited,  is  not 
liable  to  any  objections  drawn  from  the  experience  of  saints  who  lived  before 
the  man'tfeMation  of  Christ.  "We  do  not  rely  at  all  upon  the  use  of  the 
word  pf?r/Vc'^  in  refcrcnce  to  Noah,  Job,  &c. ;  and  we  have  no  occasion  to 
prove  that  any  of  the  '  Old  Testament  saints'  were  free  from  sin.  On  the 
contrary  we  admit,  nay  we  insist,  that  salvation  from  sin  '  was  mikno^^n  to 
the  ages  and  generations'  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  was  revealed  only 
after  tlie  coming  of  Christ.  We  draw  a  very  broad  line  of  distinction  ber 
tween  tlie  dispensation  before,  and-the  dispensation  after  the  manifestation 
of  Christ.  To  adduce  the  sins  of  Moses  and  David,  as  proof  that  tlie  gos- 
pel does  not  give  entire  salvation  from  sin,  is  to  overlook  altogether  tliis  dia* 
tinctiou  of  dispensations,  and  in  fact  to  assume  that  Jesus  Christ  brought  no 
new  blessings  to  the  world.  This  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  undertake  to 
disprove  the  realities  of  the  wonders  effected  at  the  present  time  by  steam 
power  and  the  art  of  printing,  by  referring  to  facts  that  occurred  a  thousand 
years  ago.  For  we  affirm,  and  have  shown,  and  shall  show  more  abundantly, 
that  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  effected  a  revolution  m  the  condition  of 
mankind  with  reference  to  spiritual  privilege,  as  great  as  was  effected  ia^ 
mechanics  and  letters,  by  the  discovery  of  steam  power,  and  the  invention 
of  the  press. 

The  Old  Testament  saints  did  indeed  foresee  the  coining  of  Christ,  and 
rejoice  in  view  of  the  blessings  he  was  to  bring.  The  prophets  foretold  that 
a  ^  way  of  holiness'  should  be  cast  up ;  that  a  ^  new  covenant/  securing 
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obedience,  should  be  riven  to  (Jod's  people ;  that  tfae^  shonld  be  *  sprinkled 
vith  clean  water/  and  ^  a  new  heart  and  right  spirit 'should  be  given  them. 
But  that  this  foresigbt  did  not  bj  any  means  amount  to  a  possestion  of  the 
salvation  of  the  gospel,  is  very  evident  from  the  following  declaration  of 
Peter: — ^  Ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory ;  receiving  the 
end  of  yourfaithy  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls :  of  wmch  salvation  the 
prophets  have  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  pro|^eded  of  the  grace 
that  should  come  unto  you :  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it 
was  revealed,  tiiat  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us,  they  did  minister 
the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the 

rpel  unto  you,  with  the  Holy  Ohost  sent  down  firom  heaven.'  1  Pet.  1: 
42.  This  passage  represents  the  saints  of  the  primitive  church  as  re- 
ceiving '  a  salvation  of  their  souls,'  which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  only 
foretold  as  about  to  come  after  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 

But  an  objector  may  ask,  "  Were  not  the  Old  Testament  saints  saved  ?" 
We  answer,  Yes  ;  but  not  till  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  Paul,  speaking  of 
the  whole  Ime  from  Abel  downward,  says — ^  These  all,  having  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise^  God  having  provided 
some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  nuide  perfect.* 
Heb.  11:  89,  40.  Perfect  holiness  (and  of  course  salvation)  was  given  to 
the  saints  in  this  world  and  in  the  spiritual  world  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it 
wafl  not  given  to  either,  till  the  reconciliation  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
tures was  effected  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ. 

'^  But  the  Old  Testament  saints  certainly  had  faith ;  and  was  it  not  saving 
ftith  ?"  Answer.  It  was  saving  in  this  respect — ^it  kept  them  firom  despair, 
and  from  such  gross  transgressions  as  would  have  sealed  their  ruin,  and  gave 
them  a  hope^  more  or  less  clear  and  joyful,  of  ultimate,  complete  redemption ; 
but  it  did  not  save  them  firom  sin — ^it  did  not  put  them  in  possession  of  that 
which  they  hoped  for.  *  They  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promir 
eesy  but  having  seen  them  afar  off.*  Heb.  11: 18.  Their  faith,  like  a  cable 
that  connects  a  ship  with  the  shore,  connected  them  with  h,  future  salvation. 
The  end  of  their  faith,  the  shore  which  they  hoped  for,  was  perfect  holiness ; 
but  that  shore  they  never  reached,  till  after  *  the  sufferings  of  Christ' — the 
outpouring  of  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant.  Then  the  Sfunts  on  earth  and 
in  heaven  ^  received  the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souis.* 

^'  Were  not  the  Old  Testament  saints  bom  of  Q-od  till  the  times  of  the 
new  covenant  ?"  Answer.  No ;  for  Christ  was  the  *  first-bom'  among  all  his 
brethren ;  (Rom.  8:  29 ;)  ^  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church ;  the  beginr 
mng^  the  first-born  from  the  dead.*  Col.  1: 18.  The  saints  that  lived  before 
his  manifestation,  were  heirs  of  a  future  sonship ;  i.  e.,  they  had  the  prom- 
ise of  God  that  they  should  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  at  a 
future  time.  They  were  ihwa prospexjtively  'children;'  but  experimentaJly 
they  were  'servaMs*  and  did  not  receive  tiie  spirit  of  adoption  till  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  dispensation.  All  this  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
Mowing  passage : — *"  The  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differ^  nothing 
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mUU  ikeiims^ppamteiqf^faA0r.  Erm  so  we,  when  we  were  oluldxeniy 
were  in  bondage  under  fhe  elements  of  the  world,  t  But  when  the  fullne8$if 
the  time  wu  oomej  God  sent  fortih  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  inade  under 
the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  mi^t  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons.  And  bedaose  ye  are  sons,  Qod  hath  sent  forth  the  spirit 
of  Ue  Son  into  your  hearts j  crmg,  Abba,  Father.  Wherefore  thou  art  no 
more  a  servant,  but  a  son.'  Gal.  4: 1 — 7*  The  line  of  £vi{don  between  the 
servant  dispensation,  and  the  son  dispensation,  deady  lies  where  God  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world,  and,  after  his  suflbiings,  poured  out  the  Holy  SjHriL 

In  denying  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  were  bom  of  God,  we  must  not 
be  understood  as  denying  that  they  had  any  reli^on.  It  appears  by  the 
passage  above  quoted,  that  ihere  are  two  diimet  stages  in  religious  expert' 
encej  in  the  first  of  which  men  may  properly  be  called  servants  of  God,  while 
yet  they  are  not  sons.  It  is  important  that  this  distinction  should  be  cleailf 
seen,  and  constantly  kept  m  view.  We  adisiit,  and  teach,  that  the  Old  T» 
tament  saints  were  servcmts  of  God  in  the  ages  before  Christ,  and  that  tbej 
became  sons  at  his  coming. 

*^  But  what  is  the  difference  between  servants  and  sons  ?  Did  not  Ite 
Old  Testaments  saints  love  God  ?"  Answer.  Yes  ;  and  so,  many  servants 
love  and  honor  their  masters,  while  yet  there  is  no  vital  unioriy  no  blood- 
relationship  l)etween  them.  So  there  was  no  vital  Pinion  between  God  and 
man,  till  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  Abraham  was  called  ihc  friend  oi  God, 
and  he  doubtless  loved  God  as  a  man  loves  his  friend ;  but  it  is  not  said  in 
scripture,  and  it  is  not  true,  that  Christ  was  in  Mm — that  he  dtvelt  in  G-odj 
and  God  in  him.  This  spiritual  indwelling  was  *  hid  from  ages  and  from 
generations,'  ^d  was  manifested  only  after  the  mission  of  Christ.  Col.  1: 
20,  27.  It  is  tliis  that  brings  men  into  blood-relationship  to  God,  so  that 
they  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  '  sons  of  God.* 

"  It  is  ^Titten,  *•  Every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God.*  1  John  4:  7.  Tou 
admit  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  loved  God ;  does  it  not  necessarily  fol?- 
low  that  tliey  were  bom  of  God  ?"  Answer.  No ;  for  while  we  admit  that 
they  loved  God*  as  a  man  loves  his  friend,  we  deny  that  they  loved  him  ^tvith 
all  tludr  lieart'f  and  this  is  the  only  kind  of  love  tliat  is  approved  by  the  law. 
Any  measure  of  love  short  of  this,  however  useful  it  may  be  in  its  exterruH 
effects,  and  as  a  preparation  for  iJtimate  holiness,  is  not  love  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  and  is  not  the  love  which  John  had  in  mind  when  he  said,  *  ho  that 
loveth  is  bom  of  God  ;*  for  he  subsequently  defines  the  love  which  constitutes 
men  sons  of  God,  thus — '  God  is  love^  and  he  that  dweUeth  in  love,  dwelleA 
in  God  and  God  in  him.*  Ver.  16.  Hero  it  appears  that  the  love  of  which 
John  is  speaking  is  not  a  fiiendly  feeling  originating  in  a  man's  own  heart, 
but  the  love  of  God  'shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ;* — ^it  is  love 
which  man  can  never  manufacture  by  the  working  of  his  own  will,  but  which 
must  be  attained  by  dwelling  in  God,  who  alone  loves  with  the  strength  re- 
quired by  the  law.  This  kind  of  love  was  not  m  the  world,  till  Christ  recon- 
ciled and  identified  the  divine  and  human  natures.  ^ 

^^But  were  not  the  Old  Testament  saints  partake  of  the  Holy  Spirit!" 
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Answer.  They  were,  in  an  inferimr  sense.  The  relation  which  they  mistiuii^ 
•d  to  God,  of  servants  or  fiiends,  did  not  exdnde  them  from  his  favoitible 
regard,  and  from  his  spiriAoal  blessing.  There  was  undoubtedly  such  fellow* 
ship  of  spirit  between  them  and  €rod,  as  may  exist  between  friends.  They 
were  instructed,  guided,  and  comforted  by  the  Holy  Sprit.  But  this  com- 
mumon  was  not  radical  enough  to  make  them  one  with  Ood.  They  were 
affianced,  but  not  married.  Their  fellowship  witli  €U)d  was  not  contimtouBy 
and  as  compared  with  that  which  is  given  by  the  new  covenant,  was  external. 
It  could  not  be  said  of  them,  that  they  dwelt  in  God  and  God  in  them.  It 
is  evident  that  they  were  not  partakers  of  the  9ame  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  that  given  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  from  the  foUowing  passage : 
^  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying. 
If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on 
me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water. 
But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive  ; 
for  the  Uohf  &ko8t  was  not  yet  ffiven,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glo- 
rified.'   John  7:  37—39. 

The  Old  Testament  saints  had  enough  of  the  Spirit^s  influence  to  ^ve  them 
that  hopeful  faith  which  we  have  described.  Still  it  is  true,  that  the  prin- 
cipal moral  influence  under  which  they  lived  was  the  law  ;  and  ^  Ihe  law 
made  nothing  perfect.'  Heb.  7:  19.  Indeed  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  law 
to  save  men  fix)m  sin,  but  amply  to  keep  them  within  the  reach  of  the  ulti- 
mate spiritual  agency  of  Christ ;  just  as  the  sheepfold  is  not  intended  to  wash 
the  sheep,  but  to  keep  them  within  such  bounds  that  the  shepherd  can  take 
them  and  wash  them  himself.  So  far  as  the  law  produced  any  direct  effect 
on  moral  character,  it  increased  rather  than  dinunished  sin.  It  ^  entered 
THAT  the  offence  might  ahoundJ  Rom.  6:  20.  This  effect  "^as  nevertheless 
subservient  to  the  general  design  of  the  legal  dispensation,  which  was  to  pre- 
pare men  for  the  subsequent  spiritual  dispensation ;  since  the  law,  in  aggra- 
vating sin,  ripened  convictionj  and  so  made  men  sensible  of  their  need  of  an 
almighty  Saviour.  The  preparatorv  character  of  the  legal  dispensation  is  set 
forth  in  the  foUowuig  passage ; — *  Before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the 
law^  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Wherefore 
the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christy  that  we  might  be  justified 
by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmas- 
ter ;  for  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Gal.  3: 
23—26. 

We  conclude,  from  this  idew  of  the  condition  of  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
that  their  sins  cannot  be  pertinentiy  alleged  as  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  from  an. 

lU.  The  sins  of  Christ's  disciples,  dtjrikg  his  personal  mikis- 

TRY,  irrelevant. 

We  are  not  yet  past  the  difiBculties  of  our  doctrine.  The  objector  may  still 
allege,  that  sin  remamed  m  ^  the  saints'  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  disciples,  while  Christ  was  with  tiiem  personally,  were  not 
free  from  sin.  ^ey  exhibited  a  hasty  and  bigoted  zeal,  in  proposing  to  call 
fire  from  heaven  to  consume  their  opposers.  Luke  9:  64.     Carnal  ambition 
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ml  cUUBflk  imhy  ippeupod  among  ihem.  Luke  9:  46.  At  tha  oroflB  they 
4dl  fonook  their  master ;  and  Peter,  the  bdldeat  and  most  devoted  of  thenit 
thriee  denied  him  irith  cursing  and  oaths.  ^  All  this  shows  (the  objeotor 
may  say)  that  salvation  bom  an  did  not  oome  into  the  world  with  the  coming 
of  Christ/  We  admit  the  facts,  but  deny  Uie  inference.  In  order  to  show 
that  the  ans  of  the  disciples  during  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ,  have  no 
force  as  objections  to  our  doctrine,  we  will  now  bring  to  view  more  distinctbr 
than  we  have  ye^  done,  tiie  process  by  which  salvation  fiom  sin  is  effecteo^ 
and  ascertain  more  exactly  when  the  Christian  dispensation  commenced. 

The  gospel  is  ^  the  ^awer  of  God  and  the  toiidom  of  God.'  1  Cor.  1:  24* 
In  other  words,  salvation  is  effidcted  by  two  agencies,  viz.,  the  spirit  and  the 
truth.  The  Sforit  is  the  Uving  agent  in  the  work,  and  the  truth  is  its  insiru- 
fnent.  2  Thess.  2:  IS.  1  Pet.  1:  22,  &c.  Now  the  question  is,  at  tohat  time^ 
in  the  history  of  Christ's  misaon,  were  these  two  agencies,  mtAej^ins^aenaiflL 
introduced  and  apjdied  7  We  gnoit  that  partial  measures  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  truth  were  ^ven  to  men  in  aU  ages.  Yet  it  is  true  in  an  important  sense 
that  ^  grace  and  truth  came  [only]  hj  Jesus  Christ;'  (John  1: 17;)  so  ihat 
the  question  is  pertinent  and  intelligible — When  was  the  Spirit  and  truth 
fectdiar  to  the  Christian  diepeMotiany  given  to  numkindl  We  have  al- 
ready seen  a  plain  intimation  m  the  passage  quoted  firom  1  Pet  11,  tiiat  the 
gospel  of  present  salvation  went  forth  subsequentiy  to  ^  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.^  Ver.  11.  That  gospel  is  also  specially  characterized  by  ike  fact  tha^ 
it  was  *  preached  ivith  the  HolyQhost  sent  down  from  heaven.'  Ver.  12.  We 
know  that  the  Holv  Ghost  as  promised  for  the  ^  last  days,'  was  not  sent  down 
from  heaven  till  after  the  *  sufferings  of  Christ.'  ^The  Soly  Ghost  was  not 
yet  given^  [i.  e.  during  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ,]  because  that  Jesus 
was  not  yet  glorified^  John  7:  39.  ^  When  he  ascended  up  on  high^  he  led 
captivity  captive,  and  [having  thus  secured  a  channel  for  his  spiritual  power] 
gave  gifts  unto  men.'  Eph.  4:  8.  'If  I  go  not  away*  said  Jesus,  ^  the  Com- 
forter, [i.  e.  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation]  wiU  not  come  unto  you; 
but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.'  John  16:  7.  Thus  it  is  plua 
that  the  spiritual  agent  of  salvation  which  Christ  came  to  give  the  world,  was 
not  in  the  world  at  the  time  when  the  disciples  were  guilty  of  the  sins  alleged 
against  them. 

Neither  were  they  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  truth  by  which  salvation 
is  effected.  The  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  ^cat  facts  em- 
ployed in  the  salvation  of  souls.  These  are  the  things  ^  reported '  in  the 
gospel — ^ihe  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  *  Brethren,'  says  Paul,  *I 
declare  unto  you  the  gospel^  which  I  preached  to  you,  which  also  ye  have 
received,  ana  wherein  ye  stand ;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved.  [What  is  that 
gospel  ?  The  apostie  answers :]  I  delivered  unto  you,  first  of  all,  that 
which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the 
scriptures ;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  Tie  rose  again  the  third  day, 
according  to  the  scriptures.'  1  Cor.  15:  1^-4.  Accordingly,  the  same 
apostle  charges  !Kmothy  to  remember  tiie  resurrection  as  the  principal  matter 
of  his  gospel,  (see  2  Tim.  2:  8,)  and  makes  belief  in  the  resunection  the 
«eiy  basis  of  salvation.  Bom.  10:  9.    In  &ct  Paul's  gospel  was  briefly  this :— 
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*  Christ  died,  rose  from  the  dead,  ascended  on  U^,  and  sent  forth  the  HcJjr 
Sjprit.  By  that  Spiiit  we  are  baptized  into  Christ  and  made  partakers  of 
his  spiritual  condition ;  so  that  being  crucified  with  him^  we  are  dead  to  atn, 
and  having  risen  with  him^  we  live  to  hoUness,^  See  Bom.  6:  1,  j&c,  2  Cor. 
6: 14 — 16,  Eph.  1:  19.  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  gospel  couid  not  be 
preached,  until  Christ  had  died  and  risen.  Even  if  &e  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  given  before,  it  would  not  have  had  its  instruments.  The  facts  neces- 
saiy  to  salvation  were  not  in  existence. 

ft  is  manifest  that  Christ  did  not  enter  upon  his  office  as  a  savior  from  sin 
till  after  his  death,  from  a  great  variety  of  such  passages  as  the  following : 
though  he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  Uie  things  which  he 
suffered ;  and  being  made  penfectj  [  i.  e.  by  the  death  of  the  cross,]  he  be- 
came  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.'  Heb.  5:  8, 9. 
^Whcre  a  testament  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator:  for  a  testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead:  otherwise  it  is  of  no 
strength  at  all  while  the  testator  liveth.'  Heb.  9:  16, 17.  In  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  these  passages,  Christ  speaks  of  the  '  new  covenant,'  or 
what  is  the  same  tlung,  the  covenant  of  salvation  from  sin,  as  bemg  ^  hi  his 
Koodj^  (Luke  22:  20,)  and  intunates  that  his  blood  must  be  shed,  before 
men  could  partake  of  the  blessings  of  that  covenant. 

The  sins,  then,  of  the  dbciples,  before  the  death  of  Christ,  stand  on  the 
same  ground  with  the  sins  of  the  Old  Testament  saints.  They  occurred  be- 
fore tlie  Christian  dispensation  began ;  i.  e.  before  tlie  introduction  and  appli- 
cation of  the  great  agencies  of  salvation,  viz.,  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  (see 
€ral.  4:  6,)  and  ihe  truth  concerning  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Chnst. 
We  must  look  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  test- 
examples  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Christian  salvation. 

That  the  disciples  were  not  Christians  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
during  Christ's  personal  nunistry,  is  evident  from  the  language  Christ  used 
toward  Peter.  In  one  instance  he  called  him  Satan^  (Mark  8:  33,)  and  in 
another  instance  he  said  to  him,  *  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren,'  (Luke  22:  32,)  implying  that  he  was  not  then  converted. 

\Vhat  has  been  already  said  of  the  condition  of  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
as  servants  imder  the  law,  and  heirs  of  the  future  blessings  of  the   gospel, 
mav  be  applied,  without  any  essential  alteration,  to  the  condition  of  tlie  dis- 
,  ciples  before  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

IV.   TUE  SINS  OP  BBLIEVEKS,  DURING  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE,  IRHELEVANT. 

Finally  it  may  be  objected  to  our  doctrine,  that  the  saints  of  the  apostolic 
age,  though  they  lived  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the 
efiiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  were  therefore  certainly  subjects  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  did  nevertheless  commit  sin.  This  objection  is  more 
pertinent  and  formidable  than  any  that  have  gone  before.  We  come  to  the 
issue  now  on  gospel  groimd.  The  apostolic  age  is  certainly  the  period, 
where  the  question  whether  the  gospel  gives  salvation  from  sin  in  this  world, 
is  finally  to  be  tried.  Wo  admit,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  none  of  the  saints 
of  that  ago  were  saved  from  sin,  our  doctrine,  by  the  test  of  experience,  is 
proved  f^.    And  on  the  other  hand  we  insist^  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any 


in  liiftt  ft^  mn  wvw  firenf  sniy  by  tlie  mne  test  <rar  doctrind  is  pro^ra 
true.  DisndEaiiig  from  <mr  mrnds,  as  irrelevaat,  the  history  of  the  saint^^ 
an  ages  befim,  uid  of  aU  ages  smce,  we  irill  now  bring  the  gospel  to  tiM 
test  of  the  ezperiened  of  Ihe  primitiYe  ehnrch.  * 

In  many  eases,  the  power  of  an  agency  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  iim^ 
mediate  effects.  The  nealing -eflScacy  of  medicine,  for  instance,  is  not  to  btf 
judged  by  the  emiptonis  whidi  it  produces  instantly  after  being  taken.  W0 
must  wait  till  it  has  had  time  snflScient  fin:  a  le^^timate  operation.  Wo  affint 
that  the  gospel  is  a  medicine  competent  to  the  complete  cure  of  mn.  Thai 
medicine  (at  least  the  principal  element  of  it)  was  given  to  the  primitiTtf 
dnirch  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  on 
the  day  of  Pent<MB06t,  or  within  any  verv  diort  period  afterwards,  it  exhiU' 
ted  its  full  efficacy.  The  process  l^  which  full  salration  is  eflectcd,  is  oiift 
that  requires  time,  because  it  is  not  merely  a  spiritual  operation,  but  an  e^ 
hibition  and  apdication  of  frtfCA.  The  office  of  the  Comforter  is  to  ^  t(^  ef 
the  thinge  of  Ohritt  and  liiKno  them  tmito^  hdimere.  John  16:  14.  On  fwi 
day  of  Pentecost  it  began  its  wotk,  but  it  £d  not  immediately  show  the  dhp 
ciples  all  the  tinngs  of  Christ.  They  then  entered  the  school  of  the  Hdj 
Spirit,  but  they  did  not  graduate  in  one  day.  They  were  evidently  then, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  tho  true 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  was  ten  years  after  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, before  they  understood  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  preach  to  the  Gteih 
tiles,  though  Christ  expressly  commissioned  them  to  *  teach  all  nations.'  In 
many  other  cases,  the  things  which  he  had  spoken  to  them,  they  did  not  ap- 
prehend at  once,  even  after  the  Comforter  had  come,  but  they  were  *  brought 
to  their  remembrance'  from  time  to  time ;  e.  g.,  Acts  11:  16.  Their  intro- 
duction to  the  trutli  of  the  gospel  was  progressive,  and  it  began  ^^ith  the 
most  simple  external  rudiments.  They  preached  at  first  the  death  of  Christ 
as  a  reason  for  repentance,  and  his  resurrection  as  proof  of  his  Messiahship; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  perceived  the  deep  spiritual  mcaih 
mg  and  efficiency  of  those  great  facts  of  the  gospel. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  salvation  from  sin  is  efTected  by  tiie 
spiritual  application  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Believers,  be^ 
holding  these  facts  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  receive  the  assim^ 
ilating  impress  of  tiiem.  Christ's  deatii  becomes  their  death,  and  his  resuiv 
rection  their  resurrection.  Thus  they  die  to  sin  and  live  to  God.  Until 
these  facts  are  thus  apprehended,  tiie  truth  of  the  gospel  has  not  had  its^ 
operation,  though  the  Spirit  of  the  Christian  dispensation  may  have  been 
received.  Let  us  look  at  a  specimen  of  Paul's  preaching  on  this  point.— 
*  Know  ye  not,'  says  he,  *  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  [i.  e.  by  flie 
Holy  Spirit]  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Thercforer 
we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  Ufe.  For  if  we  have  boon  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his' 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection  :  [this  would  %A 
follow  if  the  apostie  was  speaking  of  water  baptism  :]  knowing  this,  that  our 
old  man  is  cmoifiod  with  him,  ihcA  ike  hodg  of  tin  might  be  dekroyedy  that 
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Xeneeforik  we  should  not  serve  sin :  for  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  situ 
Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  witli  him : 
knowing  that  Christ,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath 
no  more  dommion  over  him.  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once : 
but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  aim  your- 
selves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin^  biU  alive  unto  God  thrbugh  Jesus  C/irist 
our  Lord.  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  bocUes,  that  ye  should 
obev  it  in  the  lusts  thereof:  neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of 
unrighteousness  unto  sin :  but  yield  yoiurselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are 
•live  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto 
God.  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominian  over  you.*  Bom.  6:  3 — 14.  Here 
we  have  Paul's  gospel — '  Christ  crucified,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation' 
from  sin.  But  is  it  not  evident  that  the  truths  exhibited  in  this  pcossage,  are 
among  the  deepest  of  '  the  deep  things  of  God' — spiritual  probleuLS,  the 
solution  of  which  would  naturally  engage  the  primitive  church  a  long  time  ? 
It  is  certainly  supposable — ^indeed  Paul's  language  plainly  implies — that  be- 
lievers might  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  long  before  they  were  awaro 
that  their  baptism  involved  death  to  sin,  and  resurrection  to  holiness.  The 
apostle  addresses  them,  as  persons  who  had  taken  the  medicine  of  salvation, 
but  had  not  digested  it  and  realized  its  legitimate  operation.  Thougli  they 
were  baptized  into  Christ,  they  had  not  reached  that  radical  spiritual  identity 
with  him,  by  which  the  body  of  sin  is  destroyed.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  uj}an 
them,  but  had  not  jet  pervaded  them.  Accordingly  Paul,  as  a  servant  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  held  up  before  them  the  things  of  Christ,  viz.,  his  death, 
and  resurrection,  exhorting  them  to  reckon  themselves  identified  Tvith  him, 
that  so  they  might  realize  his  victory  over  sin. 

Interestmg  as  the  inquiry  is,  we  cannot  perhaps  determine  at  present, 
exactly  at  what  period  in  tne  history  of  the  primitive  church,  these  deep 
salvation-truths  were  manifested  to  the  saints.  But  we  may  safely  assume 
that  it  was  long  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  All  the  evidence  i^ere  is  in  tlie 
case,  goes  to  show  that  Paid  first  apprehended  and  preached  salvation  from 
sin,  by  spuitual  identity  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  His 
writings  alone  present  an  extended  and  systematic  exposition  of  tliat  salva- 
tion. If  it  was  given  to  him,  first  to  Imow  and  preach  the  *  mystery  of 
godliness' — Christ  in  the  saints,  crucified  and  risen, — then  we  mast  reckon 
the  beginning  of  salvation  from  sin,  from  his  ministry ;  and  he  was  not 
called  to  faith  and  apostleship,  till  long  after  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  assume,  (what  we 
Ijelieve  the  evidence  and  reasomng  before  us  authorize  us  to  assiunc,)  that 
the  development  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  the  primitive  church  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  progressive ;  that  it  began  with  external  rudiments, 
«nd,  proceeding  inward,  reached  the  deep  spiritual  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
•of  God  which  contain  the  power  of  salvation,  only  at  an  advanced  period  of 
the  apostolic  age.  With  these  principles  in  view,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
«nlf  fair  way  rf  jud^g  the  power  of  the  gospel,  is  to  look  for  tesU^xamples 
to  a  period  kter  than  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  to  that  class  in  the  primitive 
church  who  bad  received  the  truth  of  Gimst  in  the  maturity  of  its  develop- 
ment 
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^  Admitthig  as  we  fireelj  do,  that  in  iiie  eariy  days  of  the  apostolic  age,  dl 
still  had  piMe  in  the  church ;  adnutting  that  years  after  the  eSbnon  of  Ai 
i^Hirit,  ^Peter  was  to  be  blained,^  and  James  was  obliged  to  say,  ^  in  many 
things  we  o&nd  all;'  still  we  maantain  that  the  time  came  at  last  when  the^f 
that  continued  in  Christ's  word,  reached  the  mighty  truth  of  the  atonement 
and  by  it  were  ^  made  free' — that  Christianity,  when  ka  power  was  fully  i«* 
▼ealed,  ^  made  an  end  of  sin  and  brou^t  in  everlasting  ri^teousness.'  W% 
are  fuUy  sustained  in  this  position  by  the  1st  Efostie  oif  John.  That  episflt 
was  among  the  latest  writmgs  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  such,  is  jusfc 
the  testimony  we  need  to  determine  what  was  the  power  of  Chiistianitj^ 
when  its  fruit  was  ripe.  Taking  that  ejnstie  by  itself,  disencumbered  as  ife 
ought  to  be  of  the  ezperiebce  of  Jewish  and  semi-Ghnstian  saints,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  theeretical  vad  practical  standaid 
of  religion  tiiere  ezhS>ited  was  psbvIect  holiness.  John  lived  to  see  Ilia 
full  light  of  that  day  of  righteousness,  which  began  to  dawn  when  Christ 
came  into  the  world.  ^The  darkness,*  said  he,  ^is  past,  and  the  true  Uj^ 
wm  shineth.^  1  Epist.  2:  8.  What  were  the  discoveries  which  he  made  in 
the  broad  daylight  of  Christianity  ?  Let  us  hear  his  own  testimony.  ^  TUs 
is  the  message  which  we  have  hoard  of  him  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God 
b  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship 
with  liim,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth ;  but  if  we  waft 
in  the  light,  as  ho  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  ani 
the  ])loo<i  of  Jesus  Christ  liis  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sib^.'  1:  6 — ^7. 
*  Hereby  do  we  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments. 
He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.'  2:  8,  4.  '  Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God ;  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  And  every  man 
^t  hatli  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure.  Whosoever 
committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the  law :  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law.  And  ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins ;  and  in 
him  is  no  sin.  Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinnet/i  not :  whosoever  sinneih, 
hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him.  Little  children,  let  mo  man  deceive 
you :  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous.  He 
that  committeth  sin,  is  of  the  devil ;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning. 
For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  Cod  was  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil.  Whosoever  is  bom  of  Qod  doth  not  commit  sin ;  f(» 
his  seed  remaineth  in  him ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God. 
In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil : 
whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness,  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother.'  3:  2 — 10.  *  Herein  is  our  love  made  perfect,  that  we  may 
have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment :  because  as  he  is,  so  are  we  in  ihs9 
world.^  4:  17.  *  We  faiow  that  whosoever  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not;  bnt 
he  that  is  begotten  of  Grod  keepeth  himself,  and  that  wicked  one  toucheih 
him  not.'  5:  18.  K  this  is  not  Perfectionism,  we  know  not  how,  by  asj 
human  hmguage,  Perfectionism  can  be  ezparessed. 
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We  are  aware  thai  all  iius  teolamony-— die  rery  burden  of  ttie  wbde  ems- 
tie — ^18  coonterbalanced  in  many  minds  by  one  liUle  text  that  oceois  in  tne 
first  chapter,  viz.,  ^Jf  we  Bay  we  Iiave  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.*  1:  8.  But  a  candid  survey  of  the  context  caimot  but 
satisfy  any  discerning  person,  that  this  text  was  not  designed  to  militate 
against  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin.  Let  us  look  at  what  goes  before  it. 
The  apostle,  having  entered  into  full  fellowship  with  Christ's  victory,  in  ad- 
vaaice  of  the  mass  of  the  church,  turns  toward  those  who  are  following  him, 
and  announces  the  consequences  of  that  fellowship.  ^  This  then  is  the  mes- 
sage that  we  have  heard  of  him  and  declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and 
in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and 
walk  in  darkness,  wo  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth.  K  we  walk  in  the  light,  as 
he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseUi  us  from  all  sm.^  Ver.  5,  7.  Perfect  holi- 
ness, then,  is  the  result  of  the  fellowship  which  he  professes  to  have  entered 
into  himself,  and  which  he  proposes  to  them.  He  next  proceeds  to  state  the 
terms  of  admission  to  that  fellowship ;  and  first,  he  bars  out  the  self-righteous : 
•  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.' 
In  other  words :  *  Jesus  Chrisfc  proposes  to  cleanse  us  from  all  sin.  Now  if 
we  say  we  have  no  sin  to  be  cleansed  from — ^if,  before  availing  ourselves  of 
his  saving  power,  we  rest  in  our  own  innocence,  and  deny  our  need  of  his 
sal\'ation, — we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  trutli  is  not  in  us.*  Then  comes 
the  alternative :  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.*  It  is  obvious  that  the 
confession  in  this  verse  is  antithetical  to  the  denial  in  the  verse  before,  and 
that  both  are  referable  to  persons  in  the  same  stage  of  experience.  But  the 
confession  certainly  is  represented  i\&  preceding  that  forgiveness  which  Christ 
ofifcrs  to  sinners.  Of  course  the  denial  is  to  be  referred  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  accepted  Christ's  offer.  The  apostle  supposes  two  ways  in  wliich  his 
message  may  be  treated.  1.  Some  may  say  they  have  no  sin,  and  therefore 
have  no  need  of  salvation  from  sin ;  these  he  condemns  as  self-deceivers. 
2.  Others  may  acknowledge  their  sin  and  need  of  salvation  ;  to  these  he 
jH-omiscs  pardon  and  perfect  holiness.  The  verse  in  question  is  guarded 
from  perversion  by  plain  declarations  standing  immediately  before  and  after 
it,  that  Christ  proposes  to  cleanse  those  who  receive  him,  ^from  all  sin — 
from  all' unrighteousness*  Itp  simple  object  manifestly  is  to  assert  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  without  Christ,  and  to  cut  off  (as  Paul  does 
in  the  first  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans)  the  hopes  of  those  who  en- 
trench themselves  in  their  own  righteousness.  We  thmk  it  not  uncharitable 
to  say  that  they  who  persist  in  construing  this  verse  as  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  from  sin,  and  in  regarding  it  'as  sufficient  to  o&et  all  the 
plcdn  assertions,  scattered  through  the  whole  epistle,  that  perfect  holiness  is 
the  only  standard  of  true  Christianity,  belong  to  that  class  of  persons  who 
^  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel.' 

But  we  need  not  rely  exclusively  on  the  Ist  epistle  of  John  for  proof  that 
tiie  gospel,  in  its  mature  development,  gave  full  salvation  from  sin.  If  our 
theory  concerning  the  progressive  nature  of  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
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pnmltiTe  efanreh  is  eorreet,  we  niar  natnnHy  expect,  in  ezasuiung  flie  no- 
ords  of  that  cbnrch,  to  find,  after  tne  period  when  the  gre&t  salv&lion  trntb 
oonceming  the  death  and resomction  of  Chiifit  began  to  be  seen andpreaeh- 
ed,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  dutinct  clatatB  of  believert.  While  ths 
maas  of  the  church,  and  especially  the  new  converts  vho  were  added  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  might  yet  he  m  a  carnal  state,  not  havmg  apprehended 
tiie  truth  that  makes  free  &om  on,  there  nught  still  be  a  cla^  of  older  and 
more  spiritual  beheveis,  who  had  entered  into  fall  fellowship  with  Christ,  and 
thus  had  attuned  perfect  holiness.  In  the  writings  of  Paul  we  find  proof 
that  this  was  actually  the  ca^e.  '  We  speak  wisdom,'  says  he, '  among  them 
fliat  are  perfect.'  1  Cor.  2:  6.  It  appears  by  what  foUows  that  ho  uses  the 
vord  perfect  in  tins  case  to  describe  mose  who  had  atttuncd  complete  spirii- 
vality,  i.  e.  had  orercome  the  flesh,  and  were  in  full  fellowship  with  Cnrist. 

*  The  natural  maa,'  he  says  a  few  veiaes  afber, '  receiveth  not  the  things  cf 
&o  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  fbolishness  to  him ;  neither  can  ho  know  them, 
because  they  arc  spiritually  lUscemed.  But  be  that  is  ^ritiuU  [this  is  Aa 
class  whom  the  apostle  caUs  pafect,'}  judgeth  all  things,  yet  helUvitelf  it 
judged  of  no  man.  For  who  bath  Imown  the  mind  of  ^e  Lord,  that  he  may 
instruct  him  ?  Bui  toe  have  the  mind  of  CJiriBt.'  Ver.  14 — 16.  We  per^ 
ceive  by  this  passage,  that  there  was  actually  a  class  in  the  primitive  church, 
and  Paul  vas  one  of  them,  who  were  above  human  judgment,  and  had  the 
mind  of  Chritt.  It  is  erident  that  they  were  perfectly  lioly,  and  that  this  ia 
tiie  sense  in  which  they  were  perfect  and  gpiritual,  from  the  contrast  which 
follows : — '  And  I  brethren  could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  gpiriiual,  bat 
as  unto  carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ.  I  have  fed  you  with  milk, 
and  not  with  meat :  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neitlier  yet  now 
are  ye  able  ;  for  ye  are  yet  carnal.  For  whereat  there  is  among  you.  envjf- 
ing,  and  strife,  and  disiengiona,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men?'  Chap. 
8:  1 — 3.  Thus  the  perfection  of  Paul  and  of  those  among  whom  he  spoke 
wisdom,  stands  opposed  to  the  imperfection  of  those  who  were  yet  subject  to 
sinful  passions ;  it  is  therefore  perfection  of  holinets.  The  following  are  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  words,  iipiritual  and  perfect,  in  the  same  way. 

*  Brethren  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  ^ritual  resbm 
such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.'  Gal.  6:  1.  '  Let  us  therefore,  aa 
many  as  hnperfect,  he  thus  minded.'  Phil.  3:  15.  However  carnal  Uten 
the  primitive  church  may  hare  been  as  a  mass,  and  In  its  early  days,  it  is 
manifest  that  in  Paul's  time  there  was  a  class  within  it  who  were  properly 
denominated ^prf«(4.  It  is  also  manifest  from  what  we  have  before  said,  tb^ 
tiiis  class  became  more  and  more  numerous  and  distinct,  aa  the  harvest  timA 
of  the  apo!ttollc  age  approached,  till  at  last,  when  John  wrote  his  ejustlei. 
Perfectionism  was  fully  developed,  and  had  become  the  acknowleged  stand- 
ard of  Christian  experience. 

Thus  we  have  shown,  first,  that  salvatien  from  sin,  present   and  future, 

was  the  great  object  of  the  mission  wid  sacrifice  of  Christ ;    secondly,  that 

the  sms  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as   evidence 

against  this  doctrine,  because  they  vere  ctmumtted  before  Christ  came  into 
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the  world ;  tliirdl v,  tiiat  the  sins  of  the  disciples  during .  Christ's  personal 
ministry,  cannot  be  bo  adduced,  because  they  were  committed  before  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  thc.eflusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
fourthly,  that  the  sins  of  many  in  the  primitive  church  ;iftcr  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, cannot  be  so  adduced,  because  tlicy  were  committed  before  the  truth 
oonccniing  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  was  fully  developed  and  applied ; 
and  fiftldy,  that  accordiii*;  to  the  testimony  of  Paul  and  Jolui,  Christianity 
in  its  maturity,  did  actually  make  believers  perfectly  holy  in  tliis  world. 

VI.  Paul  an  example  op  salvation  from  all  six. 

In  support  of  tlie  general  argument  which  we  have  presented,  we  will  now 
adduce  an  individual  instance  of  perfect  holiness.  And  our  sjKJcimen  shall 
be  the  ai>ostle  Paul.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  he  belonged  to  the  class 
of  those  who  were  called  ptrfect.  By  a  more  jnarticular  exauiination  of  the 
testimony  concerning  him,  we  propose  to  show  that  he  was  saved  from  sin  in 
tliis  world.  For  this  purpose,  we  will  in  the  first  phace  notice  and  explain 
several  passages  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  confessed  sin ;  secondly,  answer 
the  specific  charges  commonly  mafle  against  him ;  and  thirdly,  produce  pos- 
itive proof  tliat  ho  was  holy,  from  his  o^vn  testimony. 

I.  Paul's  supposed  confessions. 

(1.)  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans  the  apostle  says : — *"  I  am  carnal, 
sold  imder  sin ;  for  what  I  would,  tliat  do  I  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I. 
To  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perfoi-m  that  which  is  good  I  find 
not.  ...  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  fi-om  the  body 
of  this  death  V  Eom.  7:  14 — 24.  This  passage,  taken  l^y  itself,  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  explicit  confession  of  sin.  Indeed  it  is  a  confession  of  un- 
mitigated, all-controlling  depravity.  If  it  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  description 
of  Paul's  Chriatian  expenence,  it  evidently  proves  tliat  he  was  far  below 
even  moilem  Christians  in  spiritual  attainments,  or  at  least  in  profession ; 
for  the  very  lowest  standards  of  the  most  fashionable  creeds  make  %ome  de- 
gree of  righteousness  the  test  of  Christian  character ;  whereas,  acconling  to 
the  above  confession,  Paul  was  completely  carnal,  a  prisoner  of  sin  bound 
hand  and  foot ;  utterly  unable  to  perform  any  good  thing.  He  does  not 
say  Anth  modem  imperfectionista,  that  he  Is  oacamnaUt/  overcome  by  sin, 
but  that  he  is  *  sold  under  sin.^  Most  persons  admit  tliat  the  hard  saying 
of  John  in  1  Epis.  3:  8,  means  as  much  as  tliis — that  'he  tliat  committeth 
sin  haUtually^  is  of  the  dcNil.'  But  that  text,  even  thus  reduced,  gives 
no  quarter  to  this  experience  of  Paul,  for  he  confesses  himself  uninteirupt- 
edly  shifid.  Before  consenting  to  tlie  mtolerable  conclusion  that  Paid  was 
*  a  cliild  of  the  devil,'  the  reader  we  think  will  be  willing  to  examine  critically 
ttie  context  and  scope  of  B,om.  7:  14 — 24. 

Tlic  previous  doctrine  of  the  epistle  concerning  the  law,  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  passages :  '  By  the  deeds  of  law,  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his 
sight;  for  by  the  law  is  the.  knoicledye  of  sin  J  Chap.  3:  20.  '  If  they  which 
are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  void,  and  the  promise  made  of  none 
eflfect ;  became  tJie  law  worketh  wrath.^  4:  14, 15..  'Tlie  law  entered  that 
the  offense  mgU  abound.^  5 :  20.    Ju  accordaooe  with  these  views  of  tba 
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elTect  and  design  of  the  law,  in  the  sixth  chapter  the  apostle  closes  his  cxpo- 
sitio]!  of  salvation  from  sm  by  the  gospel,  with  the  following  declaration : 
*  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye  [i.  e.  as  many  as  were  bap- 
tized into  Christ,  see  ver.  3]  are.  not  under  the  laii\  but  tinder  gran* ;'  (6: 
14  ;)  as  though,  if  they  were  under  law  there  would  be  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  sin.  These  are  the  views  which  are  di3cuj=tsed  and  fully  exy»lained 
in  the  seventli  and  a  part  of  the  eighth  chapter.  The  substance  of  the  first 
six  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  may  be  stated  thus : — '  The  law  is  our 
husband  while  we  are  in  the  flesh,  and  the  only  ofispring  of  this  first  mar- 
riage is  sin.  Christ  is  our  husband,  when  we  are  baptized  hito  him,  and  the 
offspring  of  this  second  marriage  is  righteousness.  We  camiot  have  both 
husbands  at  once.  Death  to  the  law  must  precede  marriage  with  Christ. 
Accordingly,  we  thatbeUeve,  are  dead  to  the  law,  by  baptism  into  the  death 
of  Christ.'  In  the  7th  verse  the  apostle  commences  a  vindication  of  the  law. 
In  view  of  tltc  foregoing  doctrine,  that  sin  is  the  fruit  of  marriage  with  the 
law,  some  mi  Jit  sav  that  the  law  itself  is  sin.  But  Paid  insists  that  the 
evil  nature  of  the  offspring  in  this  case  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  husband, 
but  to  the  wife.  The  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  but  the  subjects  of  it  being 
filled  ^vith  the  spirit  of  sin,  only  make  the  law  an  occasion  of  aggravated  in- 
i«j'iity.  Ver.  lo.  Here  commences  t'le  disputed  panigraph,  ^■ers.  1  t — 25: 
^  F(»r  tVi' kii'nn  tlutt  llh' hiiC  U  i<inritiia1 ;  but  I  (Dii  vnnutl^  s^)],!  nu'ler  sin. 
.  .  .  .  T'le  i^ond  tliat  I  woiihl,  I  do  not;  but  the  evil  wliieh  I  woul<l  not, 
tliat  I  (I'),'  \.e.  It  is  ])laiu  that  the  apostle  is  hero  giving  tlie  reason  iin*  the 
f:iei  tha-  tlie  l;nv  prodiieo-*  sin.  That  reason  is  tin*  oiiiMVirion  ^^l^leh  exists 
between  a  eanril  nature  and  the  law.  A  marrln're  bet\\een  tliem  brin;/<  foiili 
sin  Mii'I  tleat^,  be-.-asis"  the  iiai'tles  :>rc  ^  un^nuallv  yoked.'  '  The  law  is 
nn'n'if,i(if,  Init  I  am  rfrr/hf/ :  of  cjiirse  the  IVnit  of  a  union  bot\ve(»n  lue  and 
tlie  l;i\v  imi-it  '»e  strife  arid  irritation,  refill  tin  :X  in  aL^iri'avale<l  sin  tnid  ultimate 
de-|>jiir  n,i  r-i  V  j»arr,  th  )ii'j:h  tlie  law  i<  h'»!y,  jn:^^  and  good.'  Paurs  ^'/y/y^/^t'C? 
contes-^inn,  thi'ii,  is  aetiiallv  a  deseripiiou  oi  the  ni'-^erv  (♦f  a  soul  niarri(M.lto 
the  law.  Now  we  know  tliat  a  person  in  that  state?  is  not  a  Christian  ;  for, 
to  be  married  to  the  law  and  to  ('hri<t  at  the  same  time,  would  be  that  very 
ppiritiial  ]»«>lv;famy  whieli  in  the  first  verses  of  the  eliapter  is  expressly  con- 
denniorl.  M-»reoverin  the  -Itlu  oth,  aiid  ♦Jth  verses,  the  apostle  ]»laiiilyand 
rejM'.iSMlly  s;.eaksof  his  own  state,  and  that  f»f  those  whom  he  addressed,  SA 
(»]>]'n>i:i'  to  the  law  state  whieh  he  afi^'rwards  describes.  '  Ve  arr  hrrimw  dead 
f'l  f/n'  hifij  by  tlie  body  of  Christ.  AVhen  we  ?r.r*'  [past  tense]  in  the  i'esh, 
the  motions  <^f  sins,  whieh  ?/''7V'  ])v  the  law,  li.  e.  those  very  motioiis  Avhich 
are  desei'ibcd  in  verse.^  14 — :23,]  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death.  But  nntr  vy  are  drJlrrredfrum  Uu' lan\^  inc.  l^Ull,  then, 
was  nor,  at  the  tinit*  he  wrote  the  epistle,  under  the  law,  and  therefore  did 
not  <b'<crihe  his  exp(M*ienco  as  a  Christian,  in  the  paragraph  in  (juestion.  Ho 
uses  the  present  tense  in  that  i;aragra]»h,  because  he  is  not  relatiiig  historical 
facts,  bat  is  illustrating  a  perpetual  principle,  without  reference  to  time.— 
The  present  tense  and  first  person  are  frcipiently  used  in  such  illustrations, 
hecaase  they  are  convenient  and  forcible.  The  actmd  ex])erience  of  Paul 
as  a  Christian,  is  fully  exhibited  in  the  eighth  chapter,  which  begiiis  thus-^ 
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^  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  wkUk  are  m  CharitA  J^- 
tiM.'  The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive^  bj  examining  this  chapter  and 
comparing  it  with  the  seventh,  that  the  peace  of  the  second  marriage  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  misery  of  the  first. 

(2.)  The  following  passage  is  often  quoted  as  an  instance  in  which  Paul 
coi^essed  sin :  ^Not  as  though  I  had  already  attainedy  either  were  cUreatfy 
perfect :  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am 
apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  appre- 
hendedy  &c.  Phil.  8:  12, 13.  But  we  shall  see  by  consulting  the  context, 
that  Paul  is  wholly  misunderstood  by  those  who  take  the  passage  by  itself 
and  construe  it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  moral  imperfection.  In  the  pre- 
ceding verses  Paul  says,  ^  I  count  all  things  but  loss  .  .  .  that  I  may  know 
him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection^  and  tiie  fellowship  of  his  sufferings y 
being  made  conformable  to  his  death  ;  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto 
^e  resurrection  of  the  dead :  [here  be^ns  the  supposed  confession:]  not 
as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  abeady  perfect.'  It  is  obvious 
that  ^  the  resurrection  of  the  deady  not  perfect  holiness,  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  object  of  the  verb  ^  attuned'  m  this  sentence ;  so  that  the  first  clause 
certainly  is  not  a  confession  of  sm,  but  simply  of  a  state  of  mortality.  But 
in  what  sense  does  Paul  say,  *  Not  as  though  I  were  ahready^^erflfft'?  We 
must  find  an  answer  by  looking  back  and  noticing  what  he  was  striving  \o 
attain.  He  counted  all  things  but  loss,  that  he  *  might  know  the  power  of 
Christ's  resurrectuniy  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferingsy  being  made  con- 
formable to  his  death.^  He  was  not  perfect  then  in  this  sense,  namely,  he 
had  not  yet  entered  into  full  fellowship  with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection. 
Does  this  imply  that  he  was  a  sinner  ?  If  so,  it  implies  also  that  Christ 
himself  was  a  sinner,  before  he  died  and  entered  into  immortality.  The 
word  perfect  is  used  in  three  instances  with  reference  to  Christ,  evidently  in 
the  very  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  confession.  *  Go,  tell  that  fox,* 
aaid  Jesus,  *  Behold,  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I 
shall  he  perfected  :^  [i.  e.  bv  the  death  of  the  cross.]  Luke  13:  82.  *It 
became  him  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferings.*  Heb.  2:  10.  *  Though  he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience 
by  the  things  which  he  suffered ;  and  being  made  perfecty  he  became  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obev  him.'  Heb.  5:  8,  9.  Now 
no  one  supposes  that  Christ  was  less  than  perfectly  Ao?y,  while  he  was  on 
earth.  Yet  these  passages  plainly  teach  that  he  was  in  some  sense  ^made 
perfect'  by  suffering,  and  consequently  that  in  some  sense  he  was  not  perfect 
till  his  death.  Previous  to  that  event  then,  he  might  have  said,  as  well  as 
Paul,  *  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect.* 
And  on  the  other  hand  Paul,  as  well  as  Christ,  notwithstanding  this  confes- 
ffion,  could  claim  to  be  in  another  sense  perfect ;  as  in  fact  he  does  a  few 
verses  after,  where  he  says,  'Let  us,  as  many  as  hepetfecty  be  thus  minded.* 

The  truth  is,  Paul  knew  he  was  *  apprehended  of  Chiist'  for  all  that  Christ 
had  himself  attained,  viz.,  the  resurrection  of  soul  and  body;  and  thougih 
he  was  already  sayed  from  m^  he  did  not  count  himself  perfect  by  full  fot 
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lowship  ^th  those  suftrmgB  which  made  Christ  perfect,  but  acknowled^ 
in  opposition  to  those  *  who  said  the  resurrection  was  past  already,'  (2  Tun* 
2:  18,)  that  he  was  yet  ^  following  after,'  looking,  as  he  says  a  few  verses 
below  the  passage  in  question,  ^  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  CHANai 
our  VILE  BODY.  The  imperfection  which  he  acknowledges,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  spiritual  character,  was  a  deficiency,  not  of  holiness,  but  of  experi- 
ence. A  man  cannot  learn  patience  without  suffering.  Previous  to  the 
requisite  suffering,  imperfection  in  this  respect  is  not  voluntary  but  necessary. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  moral,  but  a  physical  or  natural  deficiency,  and  may  be 
predicated  of  one  who  is  perfectiy  holy,  as  we  have  seen  it  was  predicated  of 
Christ. 

(8)  We  are  sometimes  referred  to  1  Cor.  9:  27,  as  evidence  that  Paul 
acknowledged  imperfection.     The  passage  with  its  context  stands  thus: 

*  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth 
the  ur :  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ;  lest  that 
ly  any  meanSy  when  I  have  preached  to  others^  I  myself  should  be  a  casit^ 
away?  It  is  difficidt  to  see  how  this  can  be  tortured  into  any  thing  like  a 
confession  of  sin.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  actually  an  assertion  of  faithful- 
ness. In  order  that  the  passage  may  accord  with  the  common  views  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  and  with  the  experience  of  imperfectionists,  it 
must  be  reversed  thus :  '  I  run  uncertainly ^  I  fight  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air^  and  I  do  not  keep  my  body  under,  but  am  frequently  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  it.'  The  most  that  can  fairly  he  said  of  it  is,  that  it  indicates  the 
existence  of  some  fear  in  tlie  apostle's  mind  tliat  he  might  be  a  '  castaway.* 
But  even  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  construction.  A  soldier  in  a  be* 
sieged  fortress  might  say,  '  I  keep  Tsithin  die  walls,  lest  I  should  be  slain  by 
the  enemies'  artillery,'  ^vithout  expressing  any  fear  or  suggesting  any  prob- 
ability that  he  would  actually  be  slain. 

(4.)  Paid's  account  of  the  'thorn  in  his  flesh,'  which  the  Lord  gave  him, 

*  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure,'  (2  Cor.  12:  7,)  is  often  cited  as 
a  confession  of  imperfection.  It  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness, 
and  of  a  certain  liability  to  sin ;  which  liabiUty  however  was  provided  for  and 
extinguished  by  the  means  wliich  God  employed  in  the  case.  Paul  does  not 
say  that  he  was  exalted  above  measure,  but  on  the  contrarj',  that  God  took 
measures  to  keep  him  from  being  so.  Doubtless  those  measures  were  sue- 
cessfid.  The  thorn  in  the  flesh  certainly  was  not  in  itself  somethbg  sinful  in 
him.  It  was  '  a  messenger  of  Satan'  sent,  not  to  lead  him  into  sin,  but  to 
^buffef  (i.  e.  to  afllict)  liim.  Ife  besought  the  Lord  that  it  might  depart 
from  him,  and  the  answer  was,  *  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  tiiee :  for  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.'  The  thorn  then  was  the  harbinger, 
not  of  sin,  but  of  sufficiency  and  perfection.  So  thought  Paul.  '  Most 
gladly  therefore,'  says  he,  *  will  I  rather  glory  m  my  infirmities,  [certainly 
not  in  sin,]  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.' 

(5.)  The  following  passage  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  confession  of 
present  sinfulness :  ^  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Jjttus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  lam  cidef? 
1  ISiffiy.:  15.    The  context  plainly  shows  that  the  apostie  here  refers,  not 
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to  his  character  afker  he  became  a  Cliristian,  but  to  his  wickedness  in  perse- 
cuting the  church.  See  ver.  13.  '  llowbeit,'  ho  continuoR,  '  for  this  cause 
I  ohtahied  [past  tense]  mercy,  tliat  hi  me  first  Jesus  Christ  mijxht  show  forth 
all  loug-sufferin<2:,'  &c.  His  prc»-cminent  v^ickedness  in  *  ])reHthiiig  out 
threateiiings  and  slaughter'  agjiinst  the  church,  rendered  him  fit  to  he  an 
exami»le  of  the  greatness  of  God's  mercy.  In  respect  to  liis  state  as  a 
Christian,  lie  says  just  before,  that  Christ  comited  liim  '  faithful ;'  wliich  is 
alto2;cther  inconsistent  with  tlie  idea  that  he  was  at  tlie  same  time  the  chief 
of  sinners. 

Thus  we  have  noticed  r.U  the  passages  hi  Paul's  writings  which  arc  com- 
monly adduced  to  prove  him  a  sinner  by  his  Own  direct  testimjmy,  and  we 
have  found  in  every  one  of  them  proof  to  the  contrary. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  branch  of  evidence,  let  the  reader  take  a  survey  of  all 
the  jfrm/ers  wliich  Paul  represents  himself  as  oftering.  in  almost  every 
epistle  lie  gives  samples  of  his  petitions ;  and  if  he  had  hocu  luihitually  as 
abundant  ui  confessions  of  sin  as  modern  unperfcctioni.^ti»,  he  woidd  certiiinly 
have  loft  some  specimens  on  record.  We  venture  to  predict,  however,  tliat 
nothing  of  the  kuid  will  be  found. 

II.    SPECIFIC    CHARGES    AGAINST    PAITL. 

(1.)  Ills  contmtion  mth  Barnaha9.  Tlic  account  of  tliis  aflfliir  is  as  fol- 
lows : — '  Some  days  after,  Paul  said  unto  Baniabas,  Lotus  go  again  and  visit 
our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  preached  the  wor<l  of  God,  and 
see  how  thev  do.  And  Barnabas  detonnined  to  take  with  them  John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark.  But  Paul  thought  it  not  good  to  take  liim  witli  them, 
who  doj>nrtod  from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  v  :'.li  tliom  to  the 
work.  And  the  contention  was  so  sl;ai-])  botwooji  them,  that  they  departed 
asunder  one  from  the  other:  and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  saileil  unto 
Cyprus.  And  Paul  chose  Silas,  and  depai'tod,  bohig  rocommonded  by  the 
brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God.'  Acts  lo:  3«i — 40.  We  observe  upon  this, 
in  tlie  fii-st  place,  that  there  is  no  certain  endonce  that  either  Paul  or  Barna- 
bas sinned.  A  mere  difference  of  judgment,  wisely  peniiitted  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  them,  may  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  unit}/  of  hmrt, 
^  The  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  [not  that  they  abused  each  other 
with  wonls  or  blows,  but]  that  they  departed  asmider  one  fron\  tlie  other,' 
and  probably  by  mutual  consent,  in  peace.  But  we  obser^o  further,  tliat 
■80  far  as  there  Is  any  probable  proof  that  either  sinned,  it  goes  to  impeach 
the  character  of  Barnabas  only.  John,  about  whom  the  cont'eiition  arose, 
was  Barnabas'  nephew,  (see  Col.  4:  10,)  who  douljtloss  was  influenced  by 
partiality  for  him,  as  his  kinsman,  and  '  determined  to  take  him  witli  them,' 
^thout  fii-st  consulting  Paul,  or  heeding  his  counsel  afterwards.  No  reason 
.is  given  for  Barnabas'  determination ;  whereas  Paid  *  thought  it  not  good'  to 
take  John,  because  he  had  once  deserted  them.  It  is  plain  that  Paul  acted 
ijonscientiously  in  the  matter.  Nothing  but  prejudice  or  carelessness  can 
discover  the  least  evidence  in  these  ch'cumstanccs,  that  he  dej)arted  from  in- 
tegrity ;  while  candor  finds  fresh  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  firmness.   A    * 

(2.)  m^  anathema  upon  the  high  priest,    *  Paul,  earnestly  behoJ|5^g  tho 
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council,  said,  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  befoie 
God  until  tliis  day.  And  the  high  priest  Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood 
by  him  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth.  Then  saith  Paul  unto  him,  God  shall 
smite  thee,  tliou  Avhited  wall:  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and 
commandcst  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ?  And  they  tliat  stood 
by  said,  llevilest  thou  God's  high  priest?  Then  said  Paul,  I  wist  not, 
bretlu-ea,  that  he  was  the  high  priest :  for  it  is  written,  tliou  shalt  not  s])eak 
evil  of  the  ruler  of  tliy  peo])le.'  Acts  23:  1 — 5.  There  was  manifestly  no 
sin  in  the  mistake  which  Paul  made  res]>ecting  the  official  character  of  his 
abuser.  He  acknowledged  no  «iw,  though  he  showed  a  perfect  and  manly 
rcaclincss  to  acknowledge  a  mistake,  as  well  as  a  conscientious  self-possession, 
in  quoting  .scri[)ture  for  the  acknowledgment.  Tlie  chief  qu(*stion  is,  have  we 
evidence  tliat  he  was  sinfuUt/  angiy  in  this  affair?  Admitting  tliat  his 
wonls  bcspoak  anger,  we  assert  that  he  was  not  ^  angry  wWiovt  a  cauae.* 
The  unrighteous  conduct  of  the  high  priest  called  for  righteous  indignation. 
Anger  iis  not  in  every  ca^e  sinful.  See  Mark  3:  5,  Eph.  4:  2ll.  Paul's 
accusei-s  must  tlierefore  show  that  he  was  mireasonably  angiy.  This  cannot 
be  shown  from  his  langiuige  in  the  case.  lie  neither  smote  the  high  priest, 
nor  threatened  to  smite  him.  *  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall.' 
Is  tliis  an  oxjirc.-sion  of  a  rcvengcfid  sjjirit  ?  It  is  only  a  calm  and  true  ])re- 
dictioji  of  the  ivlitoous  judgment  of  God.  He  used  the  lanirua.ire  of  Christ 
in  tlio  sovtM'c  apj'cllation  wliicli  he  gave  tlie  liigh  priest.  See  Matt.  2'!:  27, 
lie  ditl  u<»t  avenge  himself,  but  recognized  the  truth,  that  vengeance  is  tho 
Lord's. 

We  may  i*<;inark  in  g<Mieral  up(m  these  charges,  and  upon  all  otlicrs  of  tho 
kin'l,  (ir<>i]i''rs  liave  ^»een  made,)  tliut  tliey  are  mere  private  jud;rments, 
unsMj)|)irt(Ml  liv  raul'.s  confession,  (who  must  he  su[)jH>sed  to  liave  known  his 
o.wn  eharactrr  l»rtLer  tlian  his  accusers,  antl  to  have  been  ingenuous  enough 
to  C'liiffss  sill,  if  lie  liad  committed  it,)  and  unsu}>ported  hy  tlie  verdict  of 
the  in.sj.ii'e«l  writers  who  have  recorded  the  acts  fur  which  he  is  (•ondenined. 
Moreover,  this  method  of  trying  character  by  i)rivate  jjidgnient  of  extenial 
actions,  without  hearing  the  defense  of  the  accused,  mi;iht  as  fairly  be  used 
to  prove  sill  upon  Christ  as  u[)on  Paul.  The  external  form  of  (.'ln•ist'^^  ac- 
tions was,  iji  many  cases,  far  from  being  h)vely — at  h^ist  to  the  carnal  a]> 
prehensions  nf  the  Pliarisees.  Our  Ijclief  that  he  was  jjerfectly  holy,  certainly 
is  not  founded  on  our  jierception  of  the  righteousness  of  every  j»articular 
transacrion  (.»f  his  life.  AVe  never  feel  that  there  is  anv  occasi<»n  for  us  to 
imjuire  whether  he  did  right  or  wrong  hi  this  or  that  [larticultir  action — 
whether  everv  movement  of  his  bodv  and  mind  throu<j:h  all  his  life,  was 
measured  ami  detormhied  by  the  rule  and  plummet  of  theoreticid  morality — 
whether  lie  ineached  and  lai)ored  for  shiners  just  exactly  as  nmch  as  he  was 
able,  and  never  sL'pt  the  fraction  of  a  second  too  much  or  too  little.  If  it 
were  necessary  t<)  go  through  such  a  ]»rocess  of  scrutuiy  before  we  could  law- 
fidly  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  perfectly  holy,  we  might  well  des]«air  of 
ever  proving  that  he  was  the  Son  of  Cod.  IJut  all  such  (piestioning  is  ut- 
terly forecl«»sed,  as  every  man's  consciousness  must  testily,  by  the  sinijJe 
fact  that  Jesus  Clu-ist  was  i)rovcd  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  Fathcr'i* 
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power.  We  rererae  fhe  process.  Instead  of  arguing  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God  becaose  his  external  ai'tions  were  perfecuy  holy,  we  argue  that  his 
external  actions  were  perfectly  holy  because  he  was  mamfesily  the  Son  of 
God,  in  full  fellowship  with  his  Fa&er.  Now  we  insist  that  Paul's  character 
ought  to  be  tried  by  a  sinular  process.  K  it  can  be  shown  that  he  was  in 
spiritual  union  with  Christ,  it  ought  to  be  presumedj  unless  full  proof  to  the 
contrary  is  produced,  that  all  his  external  actions  were  righteous,  and  the 
^evil  surmises'  of  irresponsible  accusers  ought  to  be  given  to  the  winds. 

ni.  Paul's   views  of  his  owx  character. 

(1.)  He  asserts  his  identity  with  Christy  in  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing: *  It  pleased  God  •  .  .  to  revecd  his  Son  in  me,*  Gal.  1:  15,  16.  *I 
am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  CArwf  liveth 
in  me:  Gal.  2:  20.  'Forme  to  live  is  Christ:  Phil.  1:  21.  'We  are 
members  of  his  hody^  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones:  Eph.  6:  30.  *  We  have 
the  mind  of  Christ:  1  Cor.  2:  16.  In  accordance  with  this  testimony,  he 
says  that  the  Galatians  received  him  '  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
Jesus;*  (Gal.  4:  14 ;)  and  instead  of  rebuking  them  for  man-worship,  he 
rather  censures  them  for  not  continuing  thus  to  honor  him. 

(2.)  He  plainly  asserts  \i&  freedom  from  sin^  as  the  consequence  of  his 
union  with  Christ,  in  the  following  passages :  '  How  shall  tve  that  are  dead 
to  siuj  [i.  e.  by  baptism  into  Christ's  death,]  hve  any  longer  therein?  Bom. 
6:  2.  *  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  hath  made  me  free  from  the  lata  of  sin 
and  death:  Bom.  8:  2.  '  Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  abo,  how  holily  and 
justly  and  unblamably  we  behaved  ourselves  among  you  that  beUeve.' 
1  Thess.  2:  10.  '  Qiving  no  offense  in  any  thing^  that  the  nunistry  be  not 
blamed :  but  in  all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  Gt>d,  in 
much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  im- 

i)risonments,  in  tumults,  in  watchings,  in  fastings.  By  pureness,  by  know- 
edge,  by  long-suflFering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  umeigned, 
by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  armor  of  righteousness 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left:  2  Cor.  6:  8 — 7.  *  Our  rejoicing  is  this, 
the  testimony  of  our  conscience  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity^  not 
foith  fleshly  tffisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  0-odj  we  have  had  our  conversation 
in  the  world:  2  Cor.  1:  12. 

(3)  His  writings,  instead  of  being  filled  with  confessions  of  sin  and  un- 
fiuthfulness,  every  where  abound  with  vindications  of  his  own  conduct ^  bold 
assertions  of  his  righteousness^  and  appeals  from  human  accusation  to  the 
judgment  of  0-od,  The  following  may  serve  as  examples :  *  We  have 
wronged  no  man,  we  have  defrauded  no  man.'  2  Cor.  7:  2.  'I  think  to  be 
bold  against  some  which  think  of  us  as  though  we  walked  according  to  the 
Jlesh  ;  for  though  we  walk  hi  the  flesh,  wc  do  not  war  after  the  flesh.'  2Cor. 
10:  2,  3.  *  Our  exhortation  was  not  of  deceit,  nor  of  uncleanness,  nor  of 
guile :  .  .  .  neither  at  any  time  used  we  flattering  words,  as  ye  know,  nor 
a  cloak  of  covetousness  ;  Q-od  is  witness :  nor  of  men  sought  we  glory,  nor 
of  you.'  1  Thess.  2:  3—6.  *  Ye  know  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  mto 
Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons,  servmg  the 
Lord  with  all  humility  of  mmd I  take  you  to  record  this  day  Siat  I 
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]rare£pooitheUoodofallinen.' AttBS0:18---26.    '  It  is  a  yeiy  SHoril 
ihatlahoaldbejadgedofjou,  or  of  man's  Judgment.  .  -  •  •  He  that 
judgeth  me  18  the  Lord.'  1  Cor.  4:  8*=-^.  '^'■ 

(4.)  He  constantly  proposes  his  own  life  as  a  perfect  example  for  imit» 
tion*  *  I  beseech  you,'  says  he,  ^  be  ye  follotDen  of  me.  For  this  cauati 
have  I  sent  unto  you  l^mothy,  •  •  .  who  shall  bring  you  into  remembrauM 
of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ.'  1  Cor.  4:  16.  ^Be  ye  followers  of  me^  at 
I  also  am  of  Christ.'  1  Cor.  11:  1.  ^  Brethren,  befollmeers  togeUier  of  m^ 
and  murk  them  that  walk  so,  as  ye  have  us  for  an  ensample.'  Phil.  3:  17. 
^  Those  things  which  ye  have  both  learned  and  received,  and  heard  and  seen 
fH  me^  do ;  and  ttie  Qod  of  peace  shall  be  with  you.'  Phil^  4:  9.  Let  tiia 
reader  imagine  for  a  moment,  how  these  exhortations  would  sound  in  tiht 
mouth  of  one  who  was  in  the  condition  described  in  the  seventh  of  Komani* 
The  last  of  ihem  would  amount  to  this : — ^  Ye  have  Icam^  and  received 
(viz.  in  Bom.  7:  7 — 25)  that  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  doing  the  eril 
^t  I  condemn,  and  unable  to  do  the'  good  which  my  conscience  enjoiak* 
Follow  me  in  these  thmgs;  live  in  slavery  to  sin  as  I  do,  and  ilie  God  qf 
peaee  shall  be  with  youP 

The  testimony  now  before  the  reader,  both  negative  and  positive,  should 
be  weighed  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Paul  Mi\rQSQV\Q{Wy  jjr cached  per- 
fection Xoiho  QhwvQhe^]  (for  examples  see  2  Cor,  13:  9 — 11,  1  Tliess.  5: 
23,  24 ;)  and  that  he  made  it  the  main  o}>jcct  of  one  of  his  most  important 
epistles,  viz.  that  \o  the  Hebrews,  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  a  dispon.^ation 
of  perfect  hnliv.o.^s.  See  lieb.  5:  1,  0:  11—19,  10:  14—19,  &c. 

I'l  \ ":.  'V  ..•'rri  '!.:^  " c  must  c<»ncl\ulo,  either  that  Paul  was  filled  with  self 
d'^«  ■;  ■■■  ".  ■•  ■• '  -y  '■■■■.  ii.'^  jri«!(\  r-n^  i^  !■♦■  1  '<  life  was  nlfo^otlicr  at  vnnancd 
wli'.  ■.;•■'■  ■  ■  •'   '■  ^'ivaclii^'I,  or  :h:  t  1m^  wus  ii  genuine  exam]  le  of 

sah'at*    I  .'■    :i  si  i. 

VII.  MrsUELLANKOCS  OLJECTIONS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  SALVATIOM 
FKOM  SIN. 

Objection  1.  '  If  perfect  holiness  Is  attained,  there  is  no  further  occasicm 
for  rrpcntaneeJ  Answer.  Repentance  is  genuine  only  when  it  results  indie 
for  BO  king  of  sin.  That  periodical  repentance,  which  implies  continuance  in 
the  sins  repented  of,  is  most  horrible  hypocrisy.  The  doctrine  of  perfect 
holiness  docs  indeed  discard  this  kind  of  repentance.  But  it  preaches  to  all 
sinners — and  that  too  with  a  sinceritv  and  vehemence  which  belong  to  no 
other  doctrine — that  scriptural  repentance,  which  needs  '  not  to  he  rrjjcnted 
of^  2  Cor.  7:  10.  There  are  things  which,  though  it  is  very  necessary 
that  they  sliouUl  be  done  once,  ought  not  to  be  done  the  second  time.  Paf 
iastance,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  farmer  should  plow  his  field  in  the 
spring.  But  he  would  be  a  very  fooUsh  man,  who  should  continue  ])lowiiM{ 
the  same  field  all  summer.  So,  thorough  repentance  is  essential  in  tlic  seech 
time  of  grace,  but  works  of  righteousness  must  follow,  or  the  harvest  of 
judgment  will  bring  no  reward.  They  who  repent  all  their  da^-s,  because 
repontonce  is  good  in  its  season,  will  bo  obUged  to  say  at  last,  ^  The  hai^vest 
is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved.'    Paul  was  a  faithful 
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{MKHcher  of  repentance ;  yet  he  said  t6  hia  converts,  ^  Loaving  the  first  pmi- 
ttplea  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  lot  iis  go  on  to  peii'ection,  not  lajfing  again 
ihe  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works  ^  ic.  lleb.  6:  1,  2. 

Obj.  2.  '  Perfect  holiness  is  inconsistent  ^itli  </rotttli  in  grace.*  Answer. 
This  objection  is  predicated  on  a  false  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  perfecdoB 
wliich  we  advocate.  It  supposes  tliat  one  who  is  perfectly  holy,  is  necessar 
rily  free  from  all  infirmity,  and  has  i-eceived  all  tlie  strength  and  knowledge 
that  G(xl  can  impart*  Whereas,  the  reader  will  perceive,  by  recurring  to 
the  second  and  fourth  sections  under  tJie  head,  VPaw/'«  supposed  confessionSj^ 
that  one  may  be  perfect  in  holiness^  and  yet  imperfect  in  e-xperience^  and 
tubject  to  infimuty»  We  mean  by  jHirfect  holiness,  (using  the  expression  la 
its  lowest  sense,)  simply  ihvX  parity  (f  heart  which  gives  a  good  conscience. 
This  primary  state  is  attainable  by  mere  faitii  in  tlie  resuii'ection  of  Ghrist. 
It  is  in  fact  the  communication  of  tlie  pm*ity  and  good  conscience  of  Christ. 
It  may  therefore  be  received  instantaneously,  and  may  exist  in  us  antece^ 
denily  to  all  external  improvement  or  go(Ml  works.  There  is  no  diflBculty  in 
oonceiving  that  a  man  may  have  a  clean  heart  and  a  good  conscience,  and 
yet  be  very  imperfect  in  regaixl  to  his  undei-standing  and  corporeal  fieiculties 
and  affections.  Suppose  a  missionary,  in  urging  u]>on  a  savage  a  change  of 
Ufe,  proposes  to  take  lum  under  his  o\>'n  care  and  thoroughly  instruct  him. in 
all  the  ways  of  civilization.  When  the  savage  cnilattccs  the  pi^oposal,  and 
puts  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  iiiLssioRtiry,  he  has  done  all  that  is  now 
l^(juircd  of  him,  and  may  rightfully  have  a  good  conscience.  He  is  a  savage 
fitill,  in  every  thing  except  his  heart ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  blamed.  The 
nussionary  does  not  condemn  him  for  his  uncouth  manners,  and  his  obtuse- 
Hess  of  intellect.  He  may  now  enter  upon  the  course  of  discipline  necessary 
to  make  him  in  all  respects  a  civiUzcd  man,  tnth  a  self-ajtproving  heart. — 
By  this  illustration  it  may  be.  seen  how  a  believer  may  be  free  from  sin  and 
condemnation  before  God,  and  yet  be  but  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  discipline 
necessary  to  complete  sanctification.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  beUever :  for  whereas  the  missionary  can  only 
express  Ins  approbation  of  the  converted  savage  by  words,  Christ  pves  the 
believer  his  own  pure  spirit  and  good  conscience,  and  bears  witness  not 
merely  to  him,  but  in  him,  that  his  sins  are  taken  away.  Between  this 
perfection  of  the  h^art^  and  iiiaX  glorified  perfection  which  Christ  attained  by 
the  cross,  and  which  Paul  set  before  himself  as  the  hope  of  his  caUing,  the 
way  is  long  and  difficult  enough  to  make  occasion  for  all  the  diligence  and 
energy  which  the  most  laborious  legalist  can  desire.  Let  the  reader  judge 
for  himself  whether  a  good  or  an  evil  conscience  is  most  favorable  to  alacrity 
and  success  in  the  pursuit  of  sanctification. 

Obj.  8.  *  The  Christian  life  is  represented  in  scripture  as  a  warfare.^ 
Answer.  It  is  indeed  a  warfare,  but  not  a  series  of  defeats.  It  is  not 
necessaiy  that  we  should  be  overcome  by  the  devil,  in  order  that  we  may 
Resist  him.  Christ,  while  he  was  in  the  flesh,  was  engaged  in  tremendous 
eonflicts  with  the  powers  of  darkness ;  yet  he  was  without  sin.  Paul  called 
the  warfare  of  his  Christian  hfe  a  ^good  fight'— an  appellation  certainly  not 
befitting  such  a  series  of  defeats  as  constitute  the  waifare  of  modem  profea- 
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Mrs  of  Ohnlti&iiity*  Our  theory  of  Ohristiaii  life,  wh3e  it  eqnipe  tkb 
flpiritual  sddier  with  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  at  the  outset,  ncNf- 
ertiieless  does  not  discharge  him  from  service.  To  keq>  his  heart  pure  anA 
his  conscience  good,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  pollution  and  accusation-^49 
fellow"  Paul  and  Christ  in  the  way  to  the  glory  of  tho  resurrection — ^will  coik 
him  many  and  sore  conflicts  witii  his  own  corrupted  propensities,  and  with 
^  prindpalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.'  Wo 
«re  not  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  work  of  winning  the  glory  of  Goff^ 
and  the  rest  of  heaven,  is  accomplished  in  a  moment.  We  believe  that  aB 
who  are  in  any  stage  of  spiritual  life  short  of  the  full  resurrection  of  tiie  bodf- 
have  in  their  own  compound  nature,  two  opposing  elements,  which  will  war 
agsunst  each  other  till  tiiat  resurrection  is  attained.  ^  If  Christ  be  in  yoo^' 
says  Paul,  ^  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of 
righteousness ;'  (Rom.  8:  10  ;)  and  again,  ^  The  flesh  lusteth  against  tlw 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other,  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would ;'  i.  e.  the  desires  either 
of  tiie  flesh  or  of  the  spirit  mu$t  be  mortified.  Gal.  5:  17.  A  Christian  k 
one  who  ^  walks  in  the  spirit ;'  and  the  apostle  says  expressly  that  suc& 
^sheM  not  fulfill  the  hints  of  the  flemh.'^  Nevertheless  the  lusts  of  the  fledl 
mil  remtun  a%  long  as  the  hodif  is  dead,  and  of  course  the  conflict  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit  will  remiiiii.  An  enemy  may  remain  on  the  borders 
of  an  empire,  and  trouble  the  inhabitants  with  rfiucli  hard  fighting,  aiid  yet 
never  conquer  the  empire,  or  I'vcn  win  a  battle. 

Obj.  4.  *  I  have  seen  an  en<l  of  all  |>oifection,  but  thy  commandm(*fU  %$ 
exceeding  hroad,'^  AnBwer.  1.  The  assertion  in  the  first  clause  of  this 
quotation,  liowevcr  true  it  mav  have  been  iji  the  mouth  of  David,  is  not  true 
in  the  mouths  of  modem  objectora  to  the  doctrine  of  holiness.  Even  thou^ 
they  may  find  an  end  to  the  ]x»!foction  of  all  the  Old  Testament  saints,  and 
though  they  may  think  they  have  seen  an  end  of  the  perfection  of  all  modern 
claimants  of  holiness,  yet  they  have  not  seen  an  end  of  the  perfection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  Paul,  or  of  the  mature  part  of  the  primitive  churcht 
2.  Though  we  should  a<lmit  that  the  law  is  as  broad  as  the  objector  conceives 
it  to  be,  yet  we  uiight  safely  say  that  the  <;race  of  God  in  Christ  Jcmus  is 
still  broader.  But  some  things  may  be  said  to  show  that  tiie  law,  as  viewed 
through  the  new  covenant,  is  not  so  '  cxoee<Ung  broad'  as  to  place  «nny  very 
formidable  difilculty  in  tho  way  of  one  who  wishes  to  be  holy.  A  thing  may 
be  '  exceeding  broad'  in  one  view  of  it,  and  exceedingly  narrow  in  another. 
For  instance  a  tree,  surveyed  from  a  point  above  its  branches,  would  pres^it 
a  wide  circle  of  uncoiinected  leaves  and  twigs,  which  the  inspector  might  well 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  reckon  and  minutely  describe.  While  the 
same  tree,  viewed  from  a  station  where  its  trunk  could  be  seen,  would  1)0  a 
very  simple  object,  easily  comprehended  by  the  mind,  and  easily  described. 
So  the  law,  viewed  in  all  tho  dotmls  of  its  external  development  and  ^ith  all 
the  ceremonial  additions  of  the  Jewish  economy,  is  vast,  complicated,  id- 
eomprehensible,  presenting  a  hopeless  task  to  the  will,  and  a  per[>etual 
stumbling-block  to  the  conscience.  But  the  same  law,  viewed  in  its  spiritual 
principle,  is  so  simple  tliat  a  child  may  oompreheud  it,      It  was  one  main 
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object  of  Christianity  to  call  off  the  minds  and  conscicncos  of  men  from  the 
branches  of  tlie  law  to  its  root.  Christ  condensed  all  the  rcciuiremcnts  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  into  tlic  simple  rule,  '  Whatsoever  ve  Avould  that  men 
ahoiild  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  Matt.  7:  12.  Paul  said,  ^He  that 
lovi'th  anotii'.T^  hath  faljilled  the  laiv :  for  diLs,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery, Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witues.-?.  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is 
hriijhj  comprehended  in  this  saying,  lliou  shalt  love  thy  neighlwr  as  thyself. 
Love  wovketh  no  ill  to  Ids  nei«^hbor ;  tlierefore  love  i»  the  fidjilliny  of  t lie 
law.'  Kom.  1;>:  8 — 10.  And  again,  'AH  tlie  law  is  fidlilled  in  one  tvord^ 
even  hi  thii,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  tliyself.'  Gal.  o:  14.  Thus  the 
law,  viewed  through  the  new  covenant,  instead  of  being  '  exceeding  broad/ 
is  as  iiairow  as  one  little  word,  love.  The  rjuestion  l>cforc  the  nund  of  one 
who  seeks  alter  holiness,  is  not  whether  he  can  duly  obsene  all  the  oinlinan- 
ces  f>r  the  .lo\Ni-li  or  Clu'istian  ritual,  or  whether  he  can  immediafelt/  pcrfoiTU 
all  tlio  'jiod  works  which  may  bo  conceived  of  as  resulting  from  the  princijJo 
of  tlio  lav,',  wlioii  it  is  perfectly  developed  in  external  action,  but  simply 
wheihor  he  can  love.  If  he  docs  tliis  one  thintr,  the  word  of  God  authorizes 
his  corsc'lciice  to  be  content;  for  '  love  is  the  fulfillmg  of  the  law.'  Tliis 
root  (..;'  ail  rigliteousness,  this  cure  fur  the  conscience,  is  provided  for  in  tlie 
go&p'.  1,  not  by  the  appUcation  of  a  written  comniandnient,  but  hy  the  power 
of  tiio  li')ly  J^pii-it.  lie  iliat  believes,  loves,  not  by  the  power  of  his  own 
will,  but  bocaase  *  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  lUAy 
Gho^t.'  Thus  Christ,  by  first  concentrating  the  whole  law  into  the  simple 
rc(|uiremcut  of  love,  and  then  converting  that  re(iuireuient  into  a  spiritual 
gift.  U  '  tlie  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  tliatbelieveth.' 

VIII.  Dr!ii:cTiONS  to  those  wjio  are  .sekkinc  .salvation  fkom  sin. 

The  iio>:pol  01101*3  salvation  from  sui  as  a  free  liiFT.  Of  C(^ur.5e  tlie  first 
thill;:;  t'>  IjC  done  by  one  Avho  seeks  that  salvation,  is  to  clear  away  tlie  rub- 
bish of  his  oivn  works.  He  must  heartily  repent,  not  only  of  his  manifest 
ans,  but  of  his  su^^posed  works  of  righteousness.  All  works  that  are  not 
the  fruit  of  God's  life  ui  tlie  soul  ai'e  *'dead  worknJ^  uttcrlv  loathsome  to  one 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  spiritiud  truth.  Let  the  uiiiuirer  settle  it  in  his 
heart  that  'there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God ;'  tliat  the  righteousness 
of  every  being  hi  the  universe,  from  the  highest  archangel  to  the  lowest 
saint,  is  tlio  righteousness  of  God  ;  and  of  com-se  that  he  is  not  to  make  him- 
self righteous  by  workinf/^  but  is  to  be  made  righteous  by  reecivhuf  <irare  ; 
and  he  will  see  the  necessity  of  settmg  his  face  to^val'd  the  at-^ne-mcut : 
spiritual  union  with  God,  instead  of  '  doing  duty,'  will  become  the  object  of 
his  ellbrts  and  hopes. 

In  order  to  attain  this  uinon,  its  nature  must  first  be  clearly  ascertained. 
We  will  tlierefore  look  at  some  specimens  of  Bible  language  concerning  the 
condition  of  those  who  attained  it  in  tlie  apostolic  age.  Pjiul  says — *  I  am 
crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveih  in  me.^ 
Here  is  the  reconciliation  embodied — God  and  man  made  one.  We  must  not 
eaqplain  away  this  testimony,  by  calling  the  language  figurative.  Spirits 
caa  dwell  in  each  other,  if  bodies  cannot.    Paul  means  that  the  spirit  of 


Olfriat  (^iUk  i»ihe  mum  as  Gtaiat  himietf)  aotaaUy  Uvdd  and  wrought 
xighteoQsnefls  in  him.  In  anoiher  place  he  says,  ^  If  any  man  have  not  Ab 
mrit  of  Ckriitj  he  is  none  of  his ;'  and  then  immediately  adds,  ^  K  Ohriat 
be  inyaUj  the  body  is  dearl  because  of  sin,'  &c. ;  (Rom.  8:  9, 10 ;)  from 
which  it  is  evident,  that  to  liave  the  spirit  of  ChriBt,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
have  Christ  himseUf  indwelling.  The  church  is  tiie  '  body  of  Christ :'  aa4 
as  a  man's  life  dwells  in  every  member  of  his  body,  so  CJirist  dwells  in  ever^ 
member  of  his  church.  ^  Know  ye  not  yom*  own  selves,'  says  the  apostley 
^  how  that  Christ  ii  in  you  except  ye  be  reprobates  ?'  2  Cor.  13:  5.  Tha 
condition,  then,  for  which  the  inquirer  seeks,  is  one  in  which  he  can  trulf 
say — ^  Christ  liveth  in  me.'  The  necessary  consequence  of  that  condition  m 
perfect  holiness,  because  Christ  is  perfectly  holy. 

The  mind  must  not  be  embarrassed  here  by  any  imagination  that  a  spirilr 
uid  union  with  Christ  is  inconsistent  with  free  agency.  The  power  of  willing 
18  that  which  distinguishes  a  firee  agent  from  a  machine.  Now  the  presenof 
of  Christ  in  the  soul,  instead  of  talking  away  or  diminishing  the  power  of 
willing,  greatly  increases  it.  ^  Grod  worketh  in  [believers]  to  will,'  as  well 
as  to  do.  Their  power  of  willing,  therefore,  is  proportioned,  not  as  in  otheif 
men  to  their  own  natural  energy,  but  to  his  omnipotence.  The  influence  of 
motives  is  not  inconsistent  with  free  agency.  If  a  man's  own  will  goes  wdth 
his  acts,  ho  is  a  free  agent,  however  mighty  may  be  tlie  influences  which 
persuade  him.  Chiist  dwelling  ifi  believers,  persuades  them  to  righteousness, 
not  only  by  external  motives,  but  by  spiritual  power  ap])lied  directly  to  their 
will.  They  are  free,  because  tiicir  will  is  not  superseded,  but  quickened 
and  actuated  by  Christ's  will. 

Moreover,  wc  may  appeal  to  a  multitude  of  admitted  fact^  to  prove  that 
one  spirit  may  dwell  in  another,  and  one  Avill  actuate  another,  without  inter* 
fering  witli  free  agency.  God  dwelt  in  Christ,  and  determined  all  his  ac- 
tions. And  yet  was  he  not  free "(  Who  does  not  believe  that  the  prophets 
were  free  agents  when  they  '  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost'? 
Was  Judas  any  the  less  free,  because  '  Satan  entered  into  him'?  There  is 
not  a  sincere  professor  of  the  common  faith  of  tlie  churches,  who  is  not  some- 
times conscious  of  tlie  spiritual  control  of  God.  If  that  control,  partially  and 
occasionally  exerted,  is  consistent  with  free  agency,  why  may  it  not  become 
perfect  and  perpetual,  without  making  the  subjects  of  it  machines  ?  There 
IS  not  a  professor  in  jJl  tlie  churches,  whether  sincere  or  not,  who  does  not 
expect  te  be  kept  from  sin  hi  heaven  by  the  ]X)wer  of  God.  If  this  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  consistent  witli  free  agency,  the  principle  we  insist  upon  \b 
admitted — Christ  may  dwell  in  us  and  actuate  our  wills,  consistently  with  our 
freedom,  here  as  well  as  in  heaven. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  main  question — How  is  this  union,  by  which  Christ 
dwells  in  the  soul,  and  so  saves  it  from  sin,  to  be  efiected  ?  The  witnesses 
of  the  New  Testament  answer  with  one  voice — by  believing  the  gospel. 
We  will  expound  this  answer,  by  showing,,  first,  what  the  gospel  is ;  and, 
secondly,  what  it  is  to  beUeve. 

I.  The  gospel  is  a  proclamation  issuing  from  God.  Human  language  and 
att^raaace,  the  preaclung  and  writmgs  of  the  apostles,  are  employ  ed  as  its 
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vehicles,  but  in  its  essence,  it  is  not  *  word  nor  speech,  hxit  power.*  It  is  a 
*  voice  that  shakes  heaven  and  earth.'  Heb.  12:  26.  It  is  a  word  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  which  ^  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,' 
(2  Cor.  4:  6,)  which  cast  out  devils,  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead. 
It  is  a  spiritual  energy,  emanating  from  the  Almighty.  Whoever  then  mere- 
ly believes  certain  thoughts  about  the  gospel,  which  are  excited  in  his  mind 
by  reading  the  Bible,  or  by  hearing  a  preacher,  without  discerning  the  voice 
of  the  spirit  of  God,  cannot  be  said  to  believe  the  gospel.  It  is  only  when 
the  message  is  received  as  from  Grod,  audits  spiritual  energy  is  apprehen- 
ded, that  it  is  '  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.'  Rom.  1:  16.  *When  ye 
received,'  says  Paul,  '  the  word  of  God,  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it 
not  as  tlie  word  of  men^  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  Q-od,  which 
effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that  believe,'*  1  Thess.  2:  13. 

But  again ;  the  gospel  is  a  proclamation  of  G-od^s  reconciliation  mth  man 
by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  We  need  not  here  speculate  upon  the  exact 
nature  of  the  enmity  which  existed  between  God  and  man,  before  tlie  atone- 
ment, nor  on  the  exact  mode  of  the  reconciliation.  It  is  sufficient  that  we 
know  that  the  offense  and  condemnation,  which  commenced  with  Adam's 
transgression,  which  came  upon  all  men,  and  which  was  increased  instead 
of  diminished  by  the  law,  was  taken  away  by  the  sacrifice  of  tlio  Lamb  of 
God ;  so  that '  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.'  llom. 
6:  11 — 21.  '  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them.'    2  Cor.  6:  19. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  reconciliation  wliich  the  gospel 
thus  proclaims  Is  v^fact  that  has  actually  taken  place,  not  a  proposal  from 
God  conditional  on  man's  ref)entance  and  faith.  It  is  a  reconciliation  on  tlic 
part  of  God,  not  with  believers  only,  but  with  the  whole  race  of  man.  'Christ 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
ef  the  whole  world.'  IJohn  2:  2.  We  do  not  say  that  all  men  are  reconciled 
to  God,  but  that  God  is  reconciled  to  all  men.  The  enmity  on  one  side 
of  the  breach  is  ended.     God  has  forgiven  all  for  Christ's  sake. 

Accordingly  the  natural  consequences  of  reconciUation  on  the  part  of  God, 
have  extended  to  all  men.  The  atonement  was  not  a  mere  formal  transac- 
tion. It  brought  the  world  nigh  to  God,  and  he  '  poured  out  his  Spirit  upon 
attflesh,^  Acts  2:  17.  *  The  Paraclete'  is  given  not  to  believei-s  only,  but 
to  the  whole  world.  Its  business  is  to  '  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment.'  John  16:  8 — 11.  It  is  the  life  of  Christ ; 
and  that  is  ^  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.' 
It  shines  in  darkness,  though  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not.  Jno.  1:  5 — 9. 
The  wicked  are  not  excluded  from  its  influences ;  for  they  are  represented  as 
resisting  it.  Acts  7:  61.  They  perish,  not  because  the  spiritual  grace  i)ur- 
ehased  by  the  atonement  is  withheld  from  them,  but  because  they  '  count  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  tJiey  were  sanctified  an  unholy  thing,  and 
do  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.'  Heb.  10:  29.  The  eifusion  of  the 
Spirit  which  followed  the  atonement,  effected  a  general  union  of  the  divine 
jmd  human  natures.  The  apostles  and  church  at  Jerusalem  were  only  the 
point  of  contact,  where  that  union  took  place.     Christ,  as  the  second  Adam, 


k  apiritnaUy  cooneeted  with,  and  present  in,  the  whole  race  of  men.  '  The 
grace  [i.  e.  the  epiritnal  power]  of  Gbd  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared 
to  all  men.'  Tit»  2;  11.  ^  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hsMx  given  to  as 
[L  e.  to  mankind]  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.'  1  John  5:  11. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  gospd  calls  men  first  of  all,  not  to  works,  but  to  faith« 
If  our  forgiveness  were  yet  future  and  contingent,  and  Christ  were  not  in 
the  world,  but  only  in  believers  and  in  heaven,  we  might  labor  to  propitiate 
God,  and  to  procure  the  presence  of  his  Son.  But  since  God  is  already 
reconciled  and  Christ  ^  is  come  in  the  flesh,'  it  only  remains  for  us  to  believe* 
Accordingly  Paul's  direction  to  one  who  is  in  quest  of  tlie  ri^teousness  of 
God,  is — ^  Say  not  in  thine  heart.  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is. 
to  bring  Christ  down  from  above ;}  or.  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  7 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.)  .  .  .  The  word  m  m^ 
thee,  even  in  thy  month,  and  in  thy  heart :'  that  is,  the  wokI  of  faith  which 
we  preach ;  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  moulh  the  Lord  Jesas,  and 
shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hatti  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thoa 
shalt  be  saved.'  Rom.  10:  6—9. 

II.  To  believe  the  gospel,  is  to.  credit  and  heartily  embrace  the  truth  that 
God  is  reconciled  to  man,  and  that  Christ  is  in  all  flesh.  To  distinguish  tme 
faith  from  false,  we  must  notice  several  specific  cLaracteiistics  involved  in 
this  general  definition. 

1 .  True  faith  is  an  act  of  the  heart.  It  Ls  not  a  passive  or  forced  assent 
of  the  understanding,  nor  a  movement  of  the  feclin*^,  in  view  of  the  truth, 
but  a  determination  of  the  will  to  seal  tlie  veracity  of  God.  Its  language  is 
— '  I  WILL  believe  God,  though  men  and  devils  and  my  own  feelings  con- 
tradict him.' 

2.  True  faith  proceeds  directly  to  self-application  of  the  general  truths  of 
the  gospel.  It  argues  thus : — '  God  is  reconciled  to  the  world  ;  therefore  he 
is  reconciled  to  me.     Christ  is  in  all  flesh ;  therefore  he  is  in  nic.' 

8.  True  faith  boldly  follows  primary  facts  to  their  conHequences,  thus  :— 
^  If  Christ  is  in  me,  his  death  and  resurrection  are  in  me ;  I  am  crucified 
with  him ;  my  soul  is  with  him  in  the  resurrection ;  I  sit  with  him  in  heavenly 
places ;  his  victory  over  sin  and  death  is  mine.' 

4.  True  faith  acts  itself  out  by  openly  confesadng^  with  self-application, 
the  trutli  that  ^  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh'  with  all  its  consefjuences. 

Thus  the  inquirer  will  perceive  that  to  believe  the  gospel  is  by  no  means 
a  trivial  act.  In  ^  setting  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,'  he  must  break  through 
all  the  spiritual  barriers  of  the  world  of  darkness ;  he  must  ^  cast  down  his 
own  imaginations,'  and  command  his  understanding  into  suljection  to  ^  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen ;'  he  must  follow  the  word  of  God  wilfully  and 
boldly,  where  feelings  draw  back  and  resist ;  he  must  gird  himself  for  con- 
flict with  the  scorn  and  gainsaying  of  the  world.  The  bravery  of  the  battle- 
warrior  is  cowardice  ui  comparison  with  the  courage  of  him  who  can  heartily 
say,  *  Let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar.'  *  This  is  the  work  of  God,* 
that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent' — a  work  too  great  for  fallen  huf 
man  nature.  ^  No  man  (says  Christ)  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  mo  draw  him.'    This  is  tme,  not  because  men  are  destitute 
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of  the  natural  faculties  necessary  to  the  belief  of  the  gospel,  but  because  tfaej 
have  not  moral  energy  enough  to  resist  the  devil  and  lay  hold  on  the  truth. 
Faith  therefore  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  flesh,  but  ^  the  giu  of  God ;'  (Eph.  2: 
8  ;)  an  act  of  the  heart  of  man,  possible  to  all,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
obligatory  on  all,  but  actually  existing  only  where  God  in  his  sovereign 
mercy  gives  special  grace.  *  God  is  the  Savior  of  all  men,  speeially  of  t/tose 
tJiat  believe,^  1  Tim.  4: 10.  He  has  forgiven  all,  and  sent  the  Spirit  of  grace 
to  all,  and  so  has  left  all  utterly  without  excuse  for  remaining  unreconciled ; 
but  he  has  given /ai<A  only  to  them  whom  he  chose  in  Jesus  Christ  before 
the  world  began. 

The  effect  of  simple  belief  on  the  conduct  and  condition  of  men,  may  be 
illustrated  by  many  familiar  examples.  Suppose  two  nations,  that  have  been 
engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  are  reconciled  and  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
fnendship.  Procliiuiuiion  of  peace  is  sent  forth  from  the  governments  to 
thov  subjcc--.  All  who  heartily  holipve  the  proclamation,  immediately  cease 
hocit'l'Lics,  ;m»'1  conf)rra  their  feciiLL;s  and  conduct  to  the  friendly  relations 
est::'-  ^licd  by  f-ie  ti 'nU.  If  any  refuse  to  believe,  they  continue  the  war 
in  t  ■     r  own  h  ;'.rt3  and  actions,  thoue'i  !■  has  ceased  between  the  govem- 

Vjra^n.  SMi^iOse  a  rnnr  ontr^icj  i«  mnrle  h^^ir  by  the  will  of  a  friend,  to  a 
Ifi  ••'.:'■  ••.;*o.  II'  i'  iiii«»n.i  1  ■:'  ii'i-  .••■■!  •■:•■;  mr.  Now  it' he  refuses  to  be- 
li;.'V'  ..;!  t^«-  \^'''  <'\'i-t-.  :ihi|  \\.:\\  i..-  i-  .:-i''Ml!y  ilio  ''wnerof  the  estate,  he 
remains  a  beggar  in  Icolnigs  and  coiiuiaon,  though  he  is  a  rich  man,  by  la\^'ful 
title.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  any  means  he  is  persuaded  to  believe  the 
trutii  in  the  case,  his  feelings  and  actions  immediately  come  into  correspon- 
dence with  that  truth :  he  becomes  in  bis  own  consciousness  as  well  as  intact 
a  rich  man. 

Examples  of  thi^  kind,  liowcver.  rrir.-^o'  fjillv  illustrate  the  yower  of  faith 
in  the  atonement ;  for  in  all  such  cii^.'S,  Li;e  word  to  !)e  believed  has  no  special 
power,  and  its  c.V.»ct  on  the  conrlition  and  conduct  of  the  believer  is  produced 
simpl/  b/  the  in  format  Ion  wliich  it  convevs  ;  wliereas,  we  have  seen  that  the 
word  of  the  gospel  is  'quick  and  powerful,  clothed  with  the  energj'  of  God, 
and  produces  its  effoct  on  holievers,  even  more  by  its  spiritual  influence  than 
by  its  eftect  on  the  understanding.  Truth  is  to  the  heart,  as  food  to  the 
body.  The  effect  of  food  is  proportioned  not  merely  to  the  digestive  power 
of  the  consumer,  but  also  to  the  nutritive  power  of  the  food  itself.  So  the 
eflect  of  truth  received  into  the  heart,  is  proportioned  not  merely  to  the 
mental  energy  of  the  beUever,  but  also  to  the  spiritual  energy  of  the  truth 
believed.  Hence  when  the  gospel  is  received  '  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but 
as  it  is  in  truth  the  word  of  God,'  the  heart  not  only  hears  information,  but 
feels  power. 

God  having  reconciled  the  world  unto  himself,  and  havmg  poured  out  his 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  the  inquirer  is  apprised  by  the  external  wonl,  that  Christ 
*  stands  at  the  door.'  He  may  properly  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  truth 
surrounds  and  presses  upon  him  like  the  atmosphere ;  that  it  has  penetrated 
his  spurit  as  far  as  it  can  without  his  consent ;  that  it  is  '  nigh,  even  in  his 
heart  and  in  his  mouth.'    Now  when  he  believes  with  practical,  that  is  with 
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emfennhi^g  fiuHi)  ffae  fiieb  of  wMdi  he  thus  conceived,  hte  spirit  comes  info 
sympaili j  with  tiie  Spirit  of  tnitli ;  they  ooaleece  and  become  one.  Thai' 
"which  Tfas  before  an  nnperceived  influence,  present  only  as  it  were  to  ite 
surface  of  his  spirit,  and  repeDed  hj  nnbelief  as  oil  is  repelled  by  water,  noir 
enters  into  his  consciousness ;  he  j^^Zs  that  Christ  is  in  him,  with  the  power 
of  the  resurrection,  the  victory  over  mn  and  death,  the  hope  of  glory. 

K  the  inquirer  asks,  '  How  maj  I  know  that  I  shall  lioldfoBt  the  profes* 
sion  I  have  made  ?' — our  answer  is.  Your  security,  like  your  faith,  thou^ 
it  depends  subordinately  on  your  own  will,  is  nevertheless  ^  the  gift  of  6od.' 
The  same  power  that  first  disposed  you  to  believe,  must  ^  strengthen,  settle^ 
and  establish'  you  in  the  &ith.  You  have  good  right  to  hope  this  will  be 
done,  from  the  conoderation  suggested  by  Paul — ^  If  when  we  wero  encmiee 
we  were  reconciled,  •  .  .  mummore^  being reeanciledj  we  shall  be  saveA? 
Bom.  5:  10.  K  Ghod  has  laid  hold  of  us,  wUl  he  not  secure  us  ?  ^  Know  js^ 
not,'  says  the  apostle,  ^  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  ob^, 
his  servants  ye  are  P  (Bom.  6: 16 ;)  i.  e.,  the  first  act  of  yielding,  places  xm* 
permanently  under  the  power  of  him  to  whom  we  yield.  ^He  that  hath  bcgctti 
a  good  worK  in  us,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Phil.  1:  0. 

To  those  who  neglect  or  reject  the  offer  of  salvation  fix)m  sin,  we  musk 
address  a  word  of  warning.  Though  the  atonement  has  purchased  forgive- 
ness and  spiritual  grace  for  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  forgiveness 
and  grace,  once  decisively  and  deliberately  refused,  is  not  proffered  the 
second  time.  *  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the  kno^vlcdge 
of  the  tnith,  there  rcmaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearfiil 
looking  for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indignation  that  shall  devour  the  advcr- 
sjiries.'  Ileb.  10:  2G,  27.  Sins  are  of  two  kinds,  viz :  sins  against  the  law, 
Cwrittcn  or  unwritten,)  and  sins  against  the  truth  and  grace  of  the  gospel. 
Sin3  against  the  law,  i.  e.  all  sins  that  are  committed  previous  to  the  know- 
led^T  of  the  gospel,  arc  provided  for  by  the  atonement,  and  will  exclude  no 
one  from  salvation.  But  the  second  grototh  of  sins — ttiose  which  are  com- 
mitted m  full  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  gospel,  and  under  its  spiritual 
influences — those  which  *  tread  the  Son  of  God  under  foot,  and  do  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace,' — can  never  be  expiated.  K  the  sanctifying  power 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  has  tried  its  strength  upon  a  sinner's 
heart  in  vain,  that  sinner  has  passed  beyond  the  possibility  of  salvation  ;  for 
all  subsequent  influences  must  be  weaker  than  those  which  have  already  failed. 
Mere  disease  may  admit  hope  ;  but  disease  that  has  withstood  the  power  of 
appropriate  medicine  is  given  up  as  incurable.  *  If  any  man  see  his  brother 
sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  [Christ]  shall  give  him 
life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death.  1  do  not 
say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it.  All  unrighteousness  is  sin ;  and  there  is  a  sin 
which  is  not  unto  death.'  1  John  5:  16, 17.  Cluist,  in  his  dying  interces- 
sion, did  not  pray  for  the  sin  *  that  is  unto  death.'  *  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do?  Here  is  the  true  limitation  of  the  atone- 
ment. Men  may  even  crucify  the  Son  of  Gbd  in  ignorance^  and  yet  bo 
for^ven.    Paul  persecuted  Christ  ui  his  menibers  with  ^  threatening  and 
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daughter,'  and  yet  he  found  mercy,  because  he  ^  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbe« 
lief.'  1  Tim.  1:  18.  But  when  sinners,  once  forpven  by  the  atonement, 
•  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame,'  knowing 
what  they  do^  their  an  is  no  longer  human,  but  diabolical — they  have  passed 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  atonement.  We  repeat  it  therefore,  let  tliose 
who  liear  the  tidings  of  God's  mercy  with  indifference,  bear  in  mind  tliat,  if 
he  is  now  reconciled  to  them  as  tw^w,  *  that  are  ignorant  and  out  of  the  way,' 
he  will  not  be  reconciled  to  them  when  they  become  devihy  by  wilful,  delib- 
erate rejection  of  the  proffers  of  his  grace.  Let  them  remember  that  though 
the  tent  of  salration  is  spread  over  the  whole  world,  unbelief  can  dig  out  of 
that  tent  mto  hell. 

That  no  one  may  mbtake  the  \'iews  presented  in  this  article  for  Antinomi- 
amsm,  we  will  add  in  conclusion,  tliat  wo  believe  a  day  of  jucl;rment  is 
coming,  in  which  God  will  literally  '  reward  every  man  ancordimj  to  his 
WORKS ;'  that  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  men  may  be 
saved,  that  they  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  dairiff  good  icorks.  In  lact  we 
carry  our  estinMition  of  good  works  so  far,  that  we  fully  believe  that  every 
man  who  comes  to  the  judgment  with  no  better  works  than  those  described 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  will  be  damned.  We  therefore  present 
this  gospel  of  fiaith,  not  as  an  easy  method  of  escaping  the  necessity  of  works, 
but  as  the  only  and  the  sure  foimdation  of  such  works  as  will  su^^•ive  the  firo 
of  judgment.  We  believe  the  words  of  Christ — 'As  the  branch  cannot  hear 
fruit  of  itself  J  except  it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye^  excejit  ye  ahhlr 
in  me.  I  am  the  vinCj  ye  are  the  branches :  he  that  abideth  in  mcj  and  I 
in  him  J  the  same  bringeth  forth  muchfruit.^ 


§23.    PERFECTIONISM. 

Perceiving  nothing  in  the  sound  or  form  of  the  word  Perfectionist,  es- 
sentially odious,  and  assuredly  anticipating  the  time  of  its  redemption  from 
infamy,  we  will  take  the  liberty  to  explain  the  meaning  of  it,  as  used  by 
those  who  consent  to  bear  it. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  state  what  a  Perfectionist  is  not ; — for  this  would 
Jrequire  us  to  dissect  and  disclaim  all  the  varjing  and  incongruous  images  of 
perfection  conjured  up  bv  the  word  in  the  various  fancies  of  men,  from  a 

Picture  of  a  monk  in  sacKcloth  and  ashes,  to  that  of  a  seraph  with  sLx  wings, 
t  it  is  suflScient  to  say,  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  consent  to  bear  the 
flame,  so  far  as  we  know,  perfection  is  predicated  of  only  a  single  attiibute, 
TO.,  holiness ;  and  of  that  only  in  a  limited  sense.  We  iSnd  in  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  three  modifications  of  perfect  holiness : — 
perfection  of  obedience ;  perfection  of  security  of  obedience ;  and  perfection 
if  holiness  by  experience  or  saffoxing.     These  distinctions  may  be  easily 
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nndeintood  by  a  wiiple  iDiutnttioa.  The  miecefls  of  a  general  on  a  batil#> 
field,  may  be  perfect  in  a  threefold  maoner.  1.  He  may  be  simply  sucoei^ 
fnl  at  the  outset.  2.  He  may  be  successfiil  at  the  outset,  with  an  assorapoa 
of  final  victory.  8.  He  may  be  succeasfol  by  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  victory. 

1.  The  holiness  of  Adam,  and  of  tike  angels  that  left  their  first  eetate,  iraa 
perfect,  considered  amply  as  obedience  to  law,  but  destitute  of  prospective 
security,  as  was  proved  by  their  apostacy. 

2.  The  holiness  of  Chnst,  the  second  Adam,  waB  perfect,  both  as  presenk 
obedience  to  law,  and  as  prospectively  secure.  Yet  in  another  sense  it  waB 
imperfect,  during  his  residence  on  earth.  For  ^  though  he  were  a  eon,  yafc 
learned  he  obedience  by  the  dungs  which  he  suffered ;  and  bdng  made  jm^ 
fect^  he  became  the  autiior  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.'— - 

^  For  it  became  him,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things,  ii| 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory  to  make  the  capiiun  of  their  salvation  perfef/t 
through  aufferinffeJ'  Preidous  to  his  crucifixicm,  this  captain  of  our  salvatiiQJji 
was  perfectly  successful  in  his  conflict  with  sin,  bo&  presently  and  prospect- 
ively ;  yet  we  battle  was  before  him.  So  Paul,  while  counting  all  things 
but  loss,  that  he  might  overcome  death  by  knowing  the  fellowship  of  the  suf* 
fcrin^  of  Christ,  denied  that  he  had  already  attained  the  victory,  or  was  at 
ready  perfect ;  and  yet  in  the  next  breath,  falling  back  upon  an  inferior 
meaning  of  the  word,  he  could  say, '  Let  us  therefore,  as  mimy  as  be  perfect 
be  thna  minded.' 

3.  The  present  holiness  of  Christ,  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  of  those 
who,  having  overcome  by  his  blood,  have  attained  that  likeness  of  his  result 
rection  toward  wluch  Paul  was  urging  his  way,  is  perfected  in  the  highest 
sense.  The  battle  is  fought ;  the  victory  won;  their  holiness  is  perfect  as 
o>)edicnce — i>erfect  in  security — and  perfect  by  victory  over  suffering.  Pei^ 
f  »ctioui8ts,  then,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to  designate  the  place  which  they 
suppose  they  hold  on  the  scale  of  perfection,  universally  disclaim  the  profes* 
sion  of  attainments  above  those  of  the  offering  Son  of  God.  They  covet 
not  the  premature  glory  of  victory  before  battle.  They  stand  with  Paul  on 
the  middle  ground,  between  the  perfection  of  Adam  and  of  Christ,  saved 
from  sin — eternally  saved — ^yet  *  saved  by  hope,  waiting  for  the  adoption, 
to  wit,  the  redemption  of  their  bodies.' 

We  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  perfect  holiness  is  almost  a  solecism  in  the 
first  of  tlic  three  senses  above  mentioned ;  for  any  thing  short  of  perfect 
prf*sent  obedience,  is  perfect  disobedience ;  and  we  might  as  well  speak  of 
the  imperfect  success  of  a  general  who  never  began  to  conquer,  as  to  speak 
of  the  imperfect  holiness  of  one  who  has  not  yet  obeyed  God.  The  truth  is 
too  simple  to  need  expansion,  that  every  individual  action  is  either  wholly 
sinful  or  wholly  righteous ;  and  that  every  being  in  the  umverse,  at  any  riv- 
en time,  is  either  entirely  wicked  or  entirely  holy,  i.  e.  either  eonformed  to 
law  or  not  conformed  to  law :  yet  the  pre  vsuling  modes  of  thought  and  speech 
force  us  to  recognize  a  quality  of  action  and  character,  called  imperfect  h^ 
Ibiess,  which  takes  rank  somewhere  indefinitely  below  what  may  seem  tiio 
lowest  pos^blc  or  conceivable  modificaticm  of  holinees.    So  that,  with  refer» 
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enco  to  this,  wo  must  name  mere  hoUness,  perfect  holiness — consigning  the 
censure  due  to  the  impropriety  of  our  language,  to  those  who  mahitaiu  the 
possibility  of  serving  Goil  and  mammom,  i.  e.  of  being  holy  and  sinful,  at  the 
same  time.  A  profession,  then,  of  perfect  holiness,  thus  understood,  is  in 
truth  merely  a  pi*ofession  of  holiness,  without  which,  confessedly,  none  can 
claim  the  name  of  sons  or  servants  of  God  ;  and  instead  of  deserving  the 
charge  of  arrogance,  should  rather  be  censured,  if  at  all,  for  conveying,  in 
the  language  of  it,  the  implication  that  men  may  be  less  than  perfectly  holy, 
and  yet  not  perfectly  sinful.  But  we  take  higher  ground.  The  first  Adam 
was  holy ;  the  second  Adam  was,  in  a  more  proper  sense,  perfectly  holy — 
his  holiness  was  secure.  The  gospel  platform  is  as  much  above  the  ground 
of  mere  holiness,  as  a  deed  in  fee  simple  is  above  mere  possession. 

As  obedience  is  the  test  of  all  holiness,  so  we  believe,  under  the  gospel, 
peqn'trnty  of  obedience  is  the  test  of  all  holiness.  Here  we  may  speak, 
without  solecism,  of  perfect  hoUncss ;  and  here  we  are  exposed  to  a  more 
plaiisil)lc  charge  of  arrogance.  Let  us  examine  the  ground  of  this  charge. 
Without  entering  the  wide  field  of  scripture  argument,  it  is  sufiicient  for  our 
pur[x>se  to  notice  a  single  fact  in  relation  to  the  vie^vs  of  those  who  most 
freely  stigmatize  the  supposed  self-righteousness  of  Perfectionists.  Tliese 
very  pei-sons  universally  and  confessedly  expect,  at  death,  to  become  Per- 
fectionists, and  that  not  merely  of  the  second,  but  of  the  third  degi'ce  :  in 
other  Avords,  while  eartlily  Pefectionists  claim  only  secure  deUverance  from 
sin,  tlicir  accusers  anticipate,  within  a  brief  space,  secure  deliverance  fixmi 
sin  and  all  evil.  What  is  the  consideration  which  exempts  their  anticipation 
from  the  charge  of  self-righteous  presumption,  and  yet  leaves  the  burden 
upon  our  claim  ?  Their  answer  assuredly  must  be — '  We  anticipate,  at  death, 
secure  redemption  from  sin  and  evil,  as  the  (j[ft  of  the  grace  of  God.^  But 
the  self-same  apology  reUeves  our  claim.  We  receive  present  redemption 
from  sin  as  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God ;  we  only  enter,  *  by  a  new  and  liv- 
in;;  Avay,'  upon  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  that  gratuitous  inheritance 
which  they  expect  to  receive  at  death.  We  must  be  permitted,  then,  to  say 
boMly,  that  the  same  rule  which  allows  men  to  hope  for  heaven  without  pre- 
8mn}>tion,  allows  us  to  receive  heaven  here  without  self-righteousness :  and 
the  charge  of  arrogance  is  due  to  tliose  who  hope  for  the  gifl,  wliile  they 
daily  displease  the  Giver.  The  same  Christ  who  will  be  the  believer's  por- 
tion in  heaven,  is  our  righteousness  and  sanctification  here.  "Wliile,  there- 
fore, we  shiink  not  from  the  odium  connected  with  the  name  Perfcctioniaty 
WQ  cannot  despair  of  disabusmg  all  honest  men,  ore  long,  of  a  portion  of  tlieir 
prejudices  against  it,  by  convincuig  them  that  we  join  in  the  testimrmy  of  our 
living  head,  that  '  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God,'  and  believe  that 
by  the  energy  of  his  goodness  alone  we  ai'o  deUvered  from  sin. 

Tlie  standard  by  which  every  man  judges  of  tlie  nature  of  true  humility, 
and  of  its  opposite,  spiritual  pride,  is  determined  by  the  answer  which  his 
heart  gives  to  the  question — '  Wlio  is  the  author  of  righteousness  ?  If  the 
credit  of  holmess  is  due  to  liim  who  professes  it,  then  his  profession  exalts 
Imnsclf  at  the  expense  of  God,  and  justly  exposes  him  to  the  charge  of 
spiritual  arrogance,  however  high  or  low  may  be  Im  claim.    But  if  God 
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alono  is  acknowledged  aa  the  author  of  righteousness,  a  profoa^on  of  holineaa 
is  only  the  acknowkdgment  of  a  ^ft — and  not  only  con^tent  with,  but 
necessary  to,  the  exercise  of  true  humility.  The  man  vho  has  no  conception 
of  any  righteousness  other  than  his  own,  may  well  count  the  confession  of 
imperfection — genuine  modesty.  From  such  we  expect  no  mercy.  But  if 
there  are  any  who  ascribe  all  lighteousness  to  Grod,  we  hope  to  convmce  them 
that  the  arrogance  which  boasts  of  the  ^  Lord  our  righteousness'  is  the  per- 
fection of  humility;  and  that  the  profession  of  humility  which  delights  in 
the  confession  of  sin  and  in  the  expectation  of  a  continued  commission  of  it, 
is  oiAj  a  modest  way  of  robbing  Christ  of  the  crown  of  his  glory. 

Is  it  imagined  that  the  man  to  whom  God  in  truth  has  dven  perfect  holi- 
ness, has  done  some  great  thing  7  He  has  done  nothing.  The  great  achieve- 
ment of  his  will  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  grace  of  God  has  secured,  is 
the  cessation  from  his  own  works,  and  the  commencement  of  an  everhisting 
repose  on  the  energy  of  ilie  living  God,  as  the  basis  and  hope  of  his  right- 
eousness. He  has  simply  died — and  with  his  dying  breath  bequeathed  his 
body,  soul  and  sjorit  to  his  Maker,  rolling  the  responsibility  of  lus  future  and 
eternal  obedience  upcn  the  everlasting  arm. 

We  believe  it  is  incomparably  eaaer  to  receive  deliverance  from  all  sins, 
than  to  conquer  one.  Paul  clearly  presents  the  principle  in  Rom.  1:  21 — 32, 
which  accounts  for  the  diflSculty  men  find  in  obtaining  freedom  from  sin. — 
BecaiLse  they  refuse  to  glorify  Gt)d,  he  (/ives  them  \ip  to  vile  affections.  The 
affections  of  men  are  rightfully  under  the  jKJrfect  control  of  God.  When  he 
is  dethroned,  he  abandons  his  kingdom,  and  anarchy  ensues ;  every  effort  to 
quell  the  rebellion  of  desires,  which  fails  short  of  a  reinstatement  of  God  in 
his  sovereignty  over  the  heart,  must  result  in  disheartening  failure.  But 
why  should  it  be  diflScult  for  Him  who  'stands  at  the  door,'  if  his  petition  for 
cnti-aucc  is  heard,  and  his  claim  for  dominion  admitted,  to  restore  peace  and 
security  to  the  ruined  kingdom  ?  ^Vliy  should  it  be  thought  an  incredible 
thiii;^,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?  Pride,  emT^,  anger,  scnsuahty,  &c., 
are  but  limbs  of  the  tree  of  sin,  the  stock  of  which  is  that  unbelief  wJutA 
rejects  the  riffJiteoiimess  of  God,  The  man  who  commences  the  work  of  ex- 
teniiinating  s'm  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  or  among  any  of  the  branches,  will 
soon  l>e  disheartened  by  the  cQscovcry  that  the  branches  he  has  once  lopped 
off,  soon  grow  again,  or  send  their  juice  into  other  limbs.  We  say,  there- 
fore, it  is  easier  to  lay  the  ax  at  the  root  and  fell  the  whole  tree  at  once, 
tliau  to  exterminate  effectually  a  single  limb.  In  view  of  tliese  considera- 
tions, thou;^h  we  object  not  to  the  name.  Perfectionist — and  though  we  verily 
believe  and  unblushingly  maintain  that  we  are  free  from  sin — we  beg  to  be 
relieved  of  the  glory,  and  of  the  shame  of  the  achievement ;  as  we  have  been 
taught  with  the  scourge,  that  the  day  has  come  when  '  all  tlie  haughtiness  of 
men  shall  be  brought  low,  and  the  Lord  alone  exalted.' 
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§  24.  '  HE  THAT  COMMITTETH  SIN,  IS  OF  THE  DEVIL/ 

IMrcH  has  been  said  and  written  to  show  that  John,  in  the  above  declaration, 
did  not  mean  what  he  said.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  did  not  mean 
more  than  he  said ;  for,  assuming  that  his  intention  was  to  convey  tiio  idea 
that  any  one  who  sins  has  no  part  or  lot  in  the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  he 
coulil  not  have  expressed  it  more  clearly  in  an  equal  number  of  words,  than 
he  has  done  in  those.  The  only  question  is,  whether  he  meant  less  than  he 
said ;  whether  his  words  are  to  be  qualified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mitigate 
tlie  rigor  of  their  simple  sense.  In  determining  this  question,  we  shall  resort, 
1,  to  the  context ;  2,  to  other  parts  of  scripture ;  3,  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

I.  The  Context. 

"  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  [viz.  of  seeing  Christ]  in  him,  purifieth 
himself  even  as  he  is  pure.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the 
law :  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.  And  ye  know  that  he  was  mani- 
fested to  take  away  our  sins ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin.  Whosoever  abideth  in 
him  sinneth  not ;  whosoever  »nneth,  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him. 
Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is 
righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous.  He  that  committeth  sin,  is  of  the  devil ; 
for  the  devil  sumeth  from  the  beginning.  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God 
was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  Whosoever  is 
bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remiuneth  in  him :  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  man- 
ifest, and  the  children  of  the  devil :  whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness,  is 
not  of  God.''  1  John  3:  3—10. 

1.  It  is  manifest  in  the  above  passage,  that  the  apostle  was  laboring  seri- 
oaslj  and  earnestly  to  establish  the  truth,  (whatever  tliat  truth  may  be,) 
tliat  '  he  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.'  He  has  expressed  it  not  less 
than  eight  times,  in  varying  phraseology,  within  the  compass  of  this  short 

Paragraph.  Among  all  these  expressions,  we  may  surely  expect  to  ascertain 
eyond  controversy,  whether  he  meant  to  assert  that  *  he  that  committeth 
Bin  is  of  the  de\'il,'  absolutely,  or  in  a  qualified  sense.  K  he  has  not  defi 
nitely  and  perfectly  conveyed  his  meaning,  he  was  either  singularly  unfor- 
tunate as  a  writer,  or  a  wilful  deceiver.  But  he  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
Not  a  particle  of  evidence  can  be  found  in  the  whole  paragraph,  that  he  de- 
signed to  suggest  or  admit  any  qualification  of  the  simple  declaration  '  he 
that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.'  On  the  contrary,  he  has  expressed  the 
same  idea  in  at  least  seven  other  instances,  without  qualification ;  and  in  two 
instances,  with  such  a  comparison  as  perfectiy  determines  the  extent  of  his 
meaning.  '  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  purifieth  himself  even  aa 
M  [  Christ]  is  pure,^  *  He  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,  even  as  he 
is  rU/hteoiis.^  If  it  is  not  absolutely  trae  that  '  he  that  committeth  sin  is  of 
the  devil,'  the  apostle  has  eight  times  in  succession  repeated  a  false  assertion 
without  the  least  intimation  of  his  covert  meaning,  and  with  such  definitive 
explanations  that  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  designed  and 
earnestly  labored  to  establish  those  to  whom  be  wrote  ia  the  belief  of  its  truth. 
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2.  The  iinnwMliate  eontest  sbfon^  mtimateB  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
trath  declared  in  the  wordam  question.  *  little  children,  letnomandecew0 
you;  he  that  doeA  ri^hteonaneBS,  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous :  he 
that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.'  The  apostle  was  evidently  dwelling  on 
a  point,  concerning  which  the  greatest  daaiger  of  deception  existed.  We  maj 
well  perceive  the  necesuty  of  his  caation — ^  Let  no  man  deceive  you' — if  we 
understand  that  he  was  insiBting  upon  the  truth  that  all  men  are  either  aa 
righteous  as  Christ,  or  as  wicked  as  the  devil.  Doubtless  there  were  then, 
as  there  are  now,  nniltitndes  who  could  not  receive  Christ's  assertion,  thafc 
^  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
fi)r£  good  fruit' — ^who  bdieved  it  possdble  to  serve  Crod  and  mammon  at  the 
same  time.  Such  persons  mij^t  be  expected  to  deceive  themselves  and 
others.  Hence  it  was  needful  that  the  truth  on  the  subject  should  be  stated 
with  what  seems  to  be  almost  puerile  repetition,  and  with  explicit  caution 
agunst  deception.  There  is  no  subject  at  this  day,  in  respect  to  which  there 
is  so  much  manifest  looseness  of  thought,  and  tendency  to  self-deception,  aa 
the  question,  whether,  and  how  much,  men  may  sin  and  yet  be  Chiistians. 
Human  depravity  teaches  us  to  expect  a  tendency  to  lean  away  from  the 
severe  doctrine  of  the  apostle.  In  these  circumstances,  his  wamin^: — *  Let 
no  man  deceive  you' — ^is  not  only  appropriate  to  his  subject,  but  a  pledge  of 
his  plainness.  With  such  a  warning  in  his  mouth,  how  could  be  use  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  or  metaphor  ?  If  he  was  honest,  he  could  say  no  more  nor 
less  than  he  meant.  If  he  did  not  mean  that  all  men  are  either  as  rigliteous 
as  Christ  or  as  wicked  as  the  devil,  he  has  done  what  he  could,  so  far  as  Ian* 
guage  is  concerned,  to  deceive  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  while  he  solemnly 
cautioned  them  agamst  the  delusions  of  others.  ^  Little  children,  let  no  man 
deceive  you ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  light- 
eous.'  As  if  he  had  said,  *  There  are  those  who  will  try  to  deceive  you  Avith 
the  notion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  imperfect  righteousness — sinful  holi- 
ness ;  but  beware  of  such.  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.'  If  the 
common  view  oS.  this  passage  is  true,  instead  of  diminishing  the  danger  of 
deception,  by  his  plainness  and  caution,  he  has  greatly  augmented  it.  If  he 
did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  men  cannot  sin  at  all  and  be  Christians^ 
we  confess,  for  ourselves,  he  has  greatly  deceived  us.  Though  by  no  means 
naturally  inclined  to  exalt  the  standard  of  holiness,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  believe  that  John  was  a  Perfectionist  of  the  hi^est  standard,  so  far  aa 
the  subject  of  holiness  is  concerned. 

3.  It  is  manifest,  in  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted,  that  the  apostle's  oIk 
ject  was  to  establish  a  definite  and  intelligible  test  by  which  the  children  of 
God,  and  the  children  of  the  devil,  mi^t  be  distinguished.  ^  In  this  the 
children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil ;  he  that  doeth 
not  righteousness  b  not  of  God.'  And  forasmuch  as  he  had  already  declared 
that  ^  he  that  doeth  ri^teousness,  is  righteous  even  as  Christ  is  righteous^ 
he  virtuallv  proposed  this  test,  viz :  ^  He  that  is  not  as  righteous  as  Christ,  is 
not  of  God :  in  other  words,  he  that  committeth  sin  [without  qualification] 
is  a  child  of  the  devil.'  In  this  view  of  his  language,  the  test  is  simple,  in* 
telK^le,  perfidct.    Iwo  classes  only  are  lecogused,  and  they  are  easily  and 
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certainly  distingiufihed.  The  children  of  Ood  are  perfectly  holy.  Sin,  in 
every  case,  proves  the  subjects  of  it  children  of  the  devil.  If  we  substitute 
any  of  the  common  versions  of  tliis  passage  for  the  simple  words  as  tliey  stand 
in  the  text,  we  destroy  the  nature  and  value  of  the  test.  For  example,  '  Ho 
that  committoth  sin  habitaaUy  is  of  tlie  devil.'  *  Now  it  would  puzzle  the 
keenest  casuist  that  ever  '  cavilled  for  tlie  ninth  part  of  a  hair,'  to  ascertain 
the  limits,  and  define  tlie  meaning  of  the  term,  ^  habitual  sin.'  Thus  the 
virtue  of  the  test  is  lost.  This  may  be  seen  by  an  illustration.  While  the 
principle  was  held  tliat  ^  he  who  drinks  ardent  spirits  habitually  is  intem- 
perate,' and  no  oUier  test  was  known,  nobody  could  with  any  satisfactory 
de<j:ive  of  accuracy,  distinguish  between  the  temperate  and  intemperate. 
Every  man  had  his  own  standard  of  temperance.  iSome  claimed  the  chaiv 
acter  of  temperate  men,  because  they  drank  only  once  a  day  ;  and  some  who 
drank  before  and  after  every  meal,  thought  tliemselves  by  no  means  habitual 
drinkers.  But  when  the  principle  was  estabhshed  that  *  he  that  drinks  ar- 
dent spirits  is  intemperate,'  a  perfect  and  practical  test  was  furnished.  A 
fulcrum  was  fixed  for  tlie  action  of  tliat  lever  which  has  revolutionized  the 
public  sentiment  of  tlic  civilized  world.  So,  wliile  the  word  *  habitually'  is 
added  to  the  declarations  of  the  word  of  God  concerning  am,  wo  can  expect 
notliing  but  looseness  of  thought  and  looseness  of  practice,  which  shall  con- 
found all  valuable  distinctions  between  saints  and  sinners.  Receive  the  w^ord 
of  God  as  it  stands — '  lie  that  committetli  sin  is  of  the  devil' — and  a  fulcrum 
is  fixed  for  a  lever  which  by  the  power  of  God  shall  ere  long  turn  an  inverted 
world  uj)8ide  down.  These  remarks  apply  with  e^jual  force  to  various  other 
versions  of  John's  '  hard  saying:'  e.  g.,  '  He  that  committcth  knoim  shi  is 
of  tlic  devil ;'  *  He  that  committcth  wilful  sin  is  of  the  devil ;'  '  He  that 
committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil  tvhile  committing  sin.^  &c.  But  it  is  needless 
to  pri^tract  this  examination.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  to  every  candid  reader, 
that  John  mtended  to  take  the  high  ground  of  total  abstinence  from  sin  ; 
and  wc  arc  so  imcharitable  (if  it  must  be  called  uncharitable)  as  to  believe 
that  they  who  hisist  upon  inserting  the  words  ' habitual,'  '  known,'  'wilful,' 
&c.,  in  his  unqualified  declarations,  m  so  doing,  commit  habitual^  knotni^ 
and  wilful  mi. 

II.  Other  parts  op  scripture. 

If  we  can  clearly  ascertain  the  sense  of  one  assertion  of  God's  word,  we 
need  no  more  proof  to  establish  the  truth  which  it  exhibits.  If  tliat  word  by 
legitimate  rules  of  iiitei-pretation  applied  to  every  part  individually,  is  not 
coasistent  with  itself,  its  authority  is  destroyed.  Yet  we  have  thought  it 
well,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  make  great  account  of  what  is  called  the 
*  analogy  of  faith' — the  principle  by  wliich  one  part  of  scripture  is  distorted 
into  seeming  consistency  witli  anotlier,  and  by  the  abimdant  use  of  which 
systems  of  divinity,  creeds,  &c.,  discordant  as  they  are,  have  usually  been 
constructed — to  show  by  a  few  examples,  that  John  is  not  the  only  writer  in 
the  Bible  who  denies  that  they  who  sm  have  any  part  or  lot  with  Christ. 

Paul  says — '  K  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shiEdl  die.'  Rom.  8: 13.  ^\Tio 
live  after  the  flesh  but  they  that  conunit  sin  ?  Agam ;  '  If  while  we  seek  to 
be  justified  by  Christy  vre  ourselves  are  found  sinners^  is  Christ  therefore  the 
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nunister  of  rinf  Ood  forind/  CM.  2: 17.  Ebmng  shoim  ttiafc  befieven  ai« 
justified  by  Christ,  and  not  by  the  woiics  of  tibe  law,  the  animomian  auestiaii 
suggests  itself  to  ihe  apostle,  whether  justification  by  Christ  abolishes  ike 
necessity  of  personal  holiness — ^whether  Christ  will  justify,  and  thns  serve '^ 
men  in  their  sins  ?  He  replies  with  a  decisive  negative,  and  proceeds  to 
show  that  in  true  believers  Christ  makes  an  end  of  the  law  and  its  works,  bj  ^ 
living  in  them,  cmcifying  their  flesh,  and  making  them  personally  partakera 
of  his  perfect  righteousncBS. 

James  says — ^  Te  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friend* 
ship  of  the  worid  is  enmity  with  God  ?  Whosoever  therefore  will  be  a  friend 
of  the  world,  is  the  enemy  of  God.'  4:  4.  Most  professmg  Christians  ynH 
admit  that  this  is  true  in  some  general  and  indefinite  sense.  If  it  is  true  in 
any  sense,  a  ^woridly  Christian'  (we  use  the  language  of  antichrist)  is  aa 
enemy  of  Gbd.  But  we  may  eanly  perceive  that  it  is  true  in  its  most  ri^ 
orous  sense,  by  attending  to  the  hmt  frunished  by  the  address  with  which  it 
beg^ls : — ^  Ye  ackUterer$  and  adulteresses.*  The  apostle  is  dealing  with  pro- 
fessors of  reUgJon :  for  he  says  immediately  before,  ^  Ye  ask  and  receive  not,' 
&c.,  showing  that  the  persons  he  ieiddressed  recognized  God  as  the  source  of 
blessing ;  and  he  afterwards  characterizes  them  as  ^doublMnindedJ*  Ver.  8.' 
We  understand  then  that  he  called  them  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  because 
they  professed  to  stand  in  the  covenant  of  God,  which  the  Bible  every  where 
represents  as  a  marriage  covenant^  and  yet  loved  the  world.  In  other  words, 
the  love  of  tlie  world  is  a  breach  of  a  marriage  covenant  with  God — spiritual 
adultery.  Now  let  any  one  consider  how  delicate  and  sacred  the  marriage 
relation  is,  as  it  exists  between  two  fellow-worms — ^how  the  least  suspicion  of 
a  single  instance  of  unfaithfulness  destroys  all  fellowship — and  he  will  under- 
stand how  often  and  how  long  men  may  commit  adultery  with  the  world,  and 
yet  remain  in  marriage  covenant  and  fellowship  with  the  great  God. 

As  it  is  this  class  of  persons,  called  by  James  the  ^  double-minded,'  i.  e. 
^worldly  Christians,'  whose  standing  is  principally  concerned  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  hard  saying — *  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil,' — we  will 
notice  particularly  several  other  passages  which  treat  of  their  case. 

Matt.  6:  22,  23.  '  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light :  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil, 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  fuU  of  darkness.  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !'  In  the  first  two  clauses  of 
this  passage,  Ghnst  represents  all  men  as  either  full  of  light  or  full  of  dark- 
ness :  i.  e.,  wholly  righteous  or  wholly  sinful ;  for  all  men  have  either  a  sin- 
^e  or  an  evil  eye.  In  the  last  clause  he  evidentiy  alludes  to  the  case  of 
those,  who,  having  an  evileye^  imagine  themselves  at  \es&i  partially  rights 
eoiAS,  and  thus  put  darkness  for  light.  That  this  is  his  meaning,  appears 
from  what  immediately  follows: — *No  man  can  serve  two  masters,'  &c. 
^  K  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  [i.  e.,  if  you  have  an  understand- 
ing of  religious  truth,  profess  and  believe  yourself  to  be  in  the  way  of  right- 
eousness, while  yet  your  eye  is  not  single — ^while  you  are  seeking  to  serve  both 
God  and  mammon,]  how  great  is  that  darkness  V    The  expression  intimates 
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what  is  muiifcstly  tme,  Umt  *  a  worldly  Christian/  h  '  donblc-minded  man^ 
is  in  greater  mom  darknose  than  a  mcro  heedleas  Buruaer. 

Compare  Matt.  24;  48—51,  with  Luke  12:  45,  46.  In  these  paseages 
we  hare  a  clear  description  of  the  chnract«r  and  doom  of  a  double-minded 
mail.  1.  Ho  a  ssi* evil  servant^  not  an  opcu  rebel,  Dcitfacr  a  good  een'ant, 
but  a  rebel  at  heart,  and  a  servant  by  profcsdoa :  in  other  words,  an  adul- 
terer, a  doubl&-minded  man,  who  is  seeking  to  serve  God  and  mammon. 
2.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  delay  of  his  maatcr  to  mdulgo  lumsclf  iii  wick- 
edness, saying,  '  My  Lord  delaycth  his  coining; ;'  an  exact  pattern  of  the  case 
of  those  who  neglect  preparation  for  meetiug  Christ,  in  expectation  of  deatli- 
bed  sunetification.  3.  lIiB  master  comes  upon  him  unexpectedly,  cuts  him 
off,  and  assigns  liim  a  portion  witli  hyjiocritfH  and  vnbriifvera.  niis  last 
ezpi'cssion  intimates  that  ho  was  neitlicr  entirely  a  hypocrite,  nor  an  unbe- 
liever. In  some  sense  ho  was  truly  a  servant  of  his  master ;  in  some  sense 
he  was  a  believer ;  but  he  was  ui  evil  scr\'ant,  a  wicked  believer,  and  there- 
fore  unexpectedly  shared  the  doom  of  sheer  hypocrites  and  mibelicvora. 

In  John  8: 8(^—44,  we  have  a  deUneation  of  ttie  character  and  standing  of 
wicked  believere.  Observe,  1,  ttie  persons  there  spoken  of  believed  on 
Christ ;  2,  they  thought  themselves  Abraham's  seed  and  therefore  heirs  of 
the  promises;  3,  they  denied  that  tlicy  were  in  bondage  ;  4,  they  thought 
themselves  the  children  of  God.  Christ  declared  to  them  the  teat — *  Wlio- 
Boevcr  committetli  sin  is  the  9or\'ant  of  sui.'  They  diaputed,  carilled,  re- 
jected his  word,  as  thousands  of  wicked  believers  do  in  tliis  day.  He  said 
to  them  plainly  at  last,  'Ye  are  of  your  fatlier  the  devil.'  For  this  thoy 
called  him  a  Samaritan,  and  a  child  of  tlic  de\-il.  Such  is  now  the  usual 
result  of  tho  apphcation  of  John's  test,  *  Ho  that  committcth  on  is  of  the 
devil.' 

Revelation  3:  14 — 18,  describes  a  double-minded  church.  It  appears 
that  this  church  was  well  pleased  with  its  supposed  good  estate.  But  Christ 
aves  us  to  understand  that  he  loathed  its  character  more  than  he  would  hare 
«)ne  had  there  been  no  profession  of  righteousness. 

We  give  but  a  specimen  of  that  testimony  concerning  sin,  which  is  the 
most  promment  characteristic  of  tho  New  Testament,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
Bible.  We  give  enough  to  show  tliat  the  Beri[iture  makes  but  two  classes 
among  men,  the  children  of  God,  and  the  childi-en  of  the  devil ;  and  subdi- 
viding the  children  of  the  devil  mto  careless  sinners  and  rcli^ous  sinners,  or 
nnbehcvers  and  'double-minded,'  assigns  the  lowest  place  to  the  latter  claas. 

III.    The   NATIHE   OF   THE    CASE. 

Every  body  admits  in  some  general  sense  that  sin  characterizes  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil,  and  hdinesa  the  children  of  God.  The  only  question  that 
c^  for  discussion  is  whether  sin  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  ginyle  imtanee 
of  the  commission  of  it  is  a  sufficient  criterion  of  character.  For  the  sake 
of  illustration  we  pot  another  ([ueatiou ;  Is  the  juice  of  a  tree  of  such  a  nature 
tiuit  a  single  specimen  of  the  t'l-uit  it  produces  is  a  sufficient  criterion  of  tlie 
tree  ?  Wo  are  authorized  by  right  reason,  as  well  as  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  to  use  this  illustration.  As  hi  the  ease  of  the  tree,  one  priucijile  of 
fitality  pcrradcB  ovciy  limb,  so  that  there  ia  &  unity  of  character,  aitd  the 
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natonoiall  UsfnutmarbekiiovnbyoQe  Bpe<anien;  bo  in  the  cose  of  mont 
bcingB,  one  principle  of  action,  call  it  heart,  or  '  governing  purpose,*  or 
what  Toa  will,  perradea  the  whole  conduct  of  the  man,  and  one  clearly  ascer- 
tained instance  of  moral  action  decides  his  whole  character.  Can  a  maa'l 
heart  be  opposed  to  all  ton,  and  yet  his  conduct  be  sinful  T  K'  so,  he  aotil 
contrary  tonls  own  will,  wUoh  is  sbsord.  Ifhiaheurt  is  only  opposed  to  Ax 
'  in  general,' .  if  he  has  ooly  what  is  called  a  '  Bnpreme,'  noi  an  entire  in 
perfect  purpose  to  avoid  ain,  he  may  indeed,  ctmaisteiitly  with  such  a  hearty 
nu  more  or  leas  as  occasioQ  demands ;  bnt  let  him  compare  such  a  heart  wi^ 
the  law  of  God,  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,'  &6^ 
and  he  will  discover  that  bis  'govenung  purpose*  is  a  sinful  one,  and  there- 
fore corrupts  his  whole  character.  Sin,  and  mn  only,  is  the  le^timate  &ipt 
of  such  a  'governing  pnrpoae.'  This  is  true  of  every  '  governing  pnrpoB^ 
which  &lls  short  of  the  perfect  love  of  Qod  which  the  law  requires ;  and  whni 
that  perfect  lore  uS  God  is  attained,  on  is  no  more.  If  men  love  God  widi 
tUl  the  heart,  they  cannot  an ;  and  if  &.ey  do  not  love  him  with  all  the  heaz^ 
their  goreming  purpose  is  anfnl,  and  therefore  they  can  otUv  an. 

James  spoke  good  philosophy  when  he  sud,  <  He  that  offendeth  in  ods 
point,  is  guilty  rf  all.  The  principle  involved  in  that  saying  has  a  wid«r 
sweep  than  is  generally  discovered.  lie  that  ofiendeth  in  ooo  point  is  guHtv 
of  a  breach  of  the  whole  law ;  his  offense  betrays  a  state  of  heart,  whiut 
under  similar  circumstEUices  would  break  every  specific  commandment,  aod 
which  now  violates  the  spirit  of  that  whole  law,  which  requires  universal  lovs. 
He  tliiU  offcudcth  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all  the  sins  of  the  universe,  paab, 
present,  and  to  come ;  for  ho  endorses  the  whole,  and  by  one  act,  so  far  u 
lies  in  his  power,  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  whole.  If  ten  poisons  en- 
dorse successively  a  bill  of  e.whange,  each  one  becomes  responsible  for  die 
whole  amount.  So  every  person  who  commits  sin,  by  ao  doing  endorses  the 
bill  of  universal  sm.  What  though  he  has  not  exhibited  so  barefaced  impiely 
as  others  ?  If  he  in  a  single  instance  commita  sin,  he  places  tumscif  in  fel- 
lowship with  all  sinners  and  makes  the  barefaced  impiety  of  others  his  own. 
The  accessory  is  equally  guilty  with  the  murderer,  and  every  instance  of  mn 
makes  him  who  commits  it  accessory  to  the  prince  of  murderers.  If  this 
principle  is  correct,  every  sinner  without  exception  is  as  guilty  as  the  devQ. 
Every  principle  of  common  law  and  conunon  sense  dcvclopes  the  truth  of 
John's  teat — '  He  that  conmiitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil.* 
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AN   EXPOSITION  OF  ROMANS  7:   7—25. 

"  7  Whnt  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  the  law  sin  ?  God  forbid.  Nay,  I  bad  not 
known  sin,  but  by  the  law :  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet.  8  But  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  wrought 
in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  For  without  the  law,  sin  was  dead.  9  For 
I  was  alive  without  the  law  once :  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived^ 
and  I  died.  10  And  the  commandment,  which  was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to 
be  unto  death.  11  For  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  noe, 
and  by  it  slew  me.  12  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy ;  and  the  commandment  holy, 
and  just,  and  good.  13  Was  then  that  which  is  good  made  death  unto  me  t  God 
forbid.  But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful.  14  For 
we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  15  For  that 
which  I  do,  I  allow  not :  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that 
do  I.  16  if  then  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  consent  unto  the  law,  that  it  is 
good.      17  Now  then  it  is  no  moie  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me. 

18  For  I  know  that  in  me,  (that  is,  in  my  flesh.)  dwelleth  no  good  thing :  for 
to  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not* 

19  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not :  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do. 

20  Now  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth 
in  me.  21  I  find  then  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me. 
22  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man :  23  But  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  roind,  and  bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.  24  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  25  I  thank  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  So  then,  with  the  mind  1  myself  serve  the  law  of  God, 
but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  Ram.  7:  7 — 25. 

This  passage  (especially  from  the  14th  to  the  23d  verse)  is  commonly 
received  throughout  Christendom,  as  a  description  of  Christian  experience 
— ^nay,  as  the  experience  of  the  greatest  of  the  apostles,  the  best  specimen 
of  Christianity.  Believing  this  view  of  the  passage  to  be  palpably  errone- 
ous, and  exceedingly  pernicious,  we  propose,  in  the  following  dissertation,  to 
present  some  of  the  prominent  reasons  for  adopting  a  different  interpretation. 

That  our  design  may  be  clearly  understood,  before  subjoining  the  reasons 
proposed,  we  present  a  paraphrase  of  the  passage,  as  follows,  beginning  at 
the  seventh  verse : — 

7  We  said  above  (in  the  5ih  verse)  that  the  motions  of  sin  which  wero 
by  tJie  law^  did  work  in  our  members,  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  What 
shall  we  say  then  ?  It  appears  the  law  is  the  occasion  of  the  motions  of  sins, 
and  the  fruit  is  death.  Is  the  law  in  fault  ?  Is  aggravated  guilt  and  death 
the  object,  and  legitimate  result,  of  the  application  of  law  ?  God  forbid ;  on 
the  contrary,  its  object,  and  actual  result  is  not  the  promotion,  but  the  ex- 
posicre^  of  sin.  I  should  never  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  an,  but  by 
the  light  of  the  law ;  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  sin :  where  the  light 
of  the  law  (i*  e.  the  expression  of  the  will  of  GK)d)  is  feeble,  as  m  the  case 
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of  the  Iwtdien,  there  oouNuonman  of  nn  is  dnreepondingly  feeble :  and 
where,  aaiamjown  ease,  the  li^t  of  the  law,  by  direct  reveuitioa,  bcconiM 
strong,  the  coiwuousiieaB  of  am,  if  the  ainfol  prindple  remains,  becomes  em- 
reapondin^  strong.  I  ahoohl  never  have  recopuied  the  existence  and  goilt 
of  fortadden  dnire  in  my  hevt,  if  the  law  had  not  ex|^«saly  said,  Thou  shilt 
not  eovet,  (i-  ^-  indulge  inordinate  deore,)  thereby  curying  'tia  claims  be- 
Tood  exfaunal  action,  into  the  4Jioagbta  and  intents  of  the  heu^.  So  Uiat  die 
uw,  instead  of  being  tlie  effi(uent  caiue  of  an,  is  the  means  of  its  expoemc 
and  condemnation. 

8  The  &tal  nsolt,  therefore,  <^  the  application  of  law  in  my  case,  is  to  ba 
aacribed,  not  to  tiie  law,  bat  fa)  my  own  wickedness.  The  smfiil  priuciple, 
which  was  witlun  me  befinre,  matead  of  ceasing  to  east  Id  consequence  of  the 
addidonal  light  and  motive  of  a  revealed  law,  taking  occaaon  by  the  ccon- 
mandment,  wnnif^  in  me  all  manner  ttf  forbidden  denre.  Its  evil  nature 
waa  ag^vated  Md  developed  by  the  oi»OBng  claims  of  the  hw.  For  be- 
fore I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  uie  rimbl  principle  waa  dead.  It 
made  do  maoifestatioa  of  its  peisioious  power,  and  I  was  not  aware  of  its 


9  At  that  time,  an.  Urns  being  dead,  I  was  alive,  free  from  the  curse  of 
an  evil  conscience  and  expectation  of  wrath,  happy,  independently  of  the 
grace  of  God.  But  this  waa  because  I  had  no  just  views  of  the  law.  When 
the  commandment  came  home  to  my  soul,  in  its  power  aad  stdrituality,  the 
sinful  principle,  which  had  been  comparatively  powerless  ana  dead,  revived. 
I  became  cooscions  of  its  existence  and  malignity.  As  I  have  said,  its  enl 
nature  was  aggravated  and  developed  by  the  oppoung  claims  of  the  law.  Ab 
light  increased,  by  the  neco3»ty  of  the  case,  so  long  as  the  sinful  principle 
romcuned,  its  mahgnity  and  fatal  power  increased.  I  became  woisc  fmd 
worse,  my  case  more  and  more  hopeless,  till  I  sunk  into  despair  of  salvation 
and  cUed. 

10  In  this  way,  the  commandment,  which  was  ordained  unto  life,  I  found 
to  bo  the  occasion  (not  the  efficient  or  le^timatc  cause)  of  death. 

11  It  was  my  own  wicked  heart,  that  made  the  increased  light  and  motive 
of  the  law,  an  occaaon  of  (^gravatcd  perversity.  I  was  deceitfully  led  on 
by  it,  from  one  degree  of  wickedness  to  another,  till  I  sunk  dovin  under 
hopeless  condemnation. 

12  Wherefore,  notwithstanding  the  &tal  result  of  its  application,  wc  must 
pronounce  tJie  law  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good. 

13  As  there  is  a  difficulty  in  discerning  how  a  ttung  can  bo  good,  and  yet 
be  the  occasion  of  evil,  that  we  may  viow  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  we 
repeat  the  question  in  substance,  which  was  asked  at  the  outset.  How  can 
we  pronounce  the  law  holy,  just  and  good,  and  yet  affirm  that  the  conse- 
quence of  its  application  was  death  to  my  soul  ?  Was  that  which  is  good 
made  death  unto  me  ?  God  forbid.  Death,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stud,  is 
no  part  of  the  design,  or  le^timat«  result,  of  the  law,  but  must  be  ascribed, 
in  my  case,  wholly  to  my  own  wickedness.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
maUgmty  of  the  sinful  principle  is  clearly  developed.  What  greater  proof 
can  we  have  of  its  evil  nature,  than  the  &ct  that  it  woiks  death  by  that 
ifiatikiBgoodt     A  good  pwxi^  eiia^  ffood  front  that  which  is  snl. 
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But  hero  tlic  reverse  w  true.     Evil  is  extracted  from  that  which  is  good« 

Thus  sin  hy  the  commandment  Incomes  exaeecUnij  »inftd. 

14  But  to  trace  out  more  definitely,  and  in  detail,  Hie  process  by  which 
tiie  Liw  becomes  an  occasion  of  death,  we  say  the  fatal  result  flows  from  the 
inronffrnihf^  or  opposition,  which  exists  between  my  nature,  or  condition,  as 
a  man  in  tlic  flesh,  and  the  claims  of  the  law.  For  the  law  is  spiritual — its 
claims  extend  to  the  thouglits  and  intents  of  the  heart — it  proposes  to  control 
the  Kpirit;  of  course  its  claims  can  l)e  mot  only  by  one  whoso  spirit  is  Jree^ 
pr*uhminant  over  the  jl'Hh:  whereas  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  My  in- 
ferior propensities  predominate  over  my  spiritual  nature,  and  lead  captive 
my  will.  In  this  state,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  obey  the  law.  They  that 
are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  My  spiritual  nature  must  predominate, 
before  I  can  obey  a  law  whose  claims  are  spiritual.  So  that  the  law,  shed- 
ding; its  light  ui)on  me  while  in  the  flesh,  only  shows  me  the  impossibility  of 
obedience  and  salvation,  so  long  as  the  flesh  predominates  over  the  8i»rit. 
Remaining  then  in  the  flesh,  the  bond  slave  of  sin,  the  law,  which  I  know  is 
spiritual,  and  which  my  conscience  approves  as  holy,  just  and  good,  <Hily 
wakes  the  sinful  principle  within  me  to  tenfold  malignity  and  power. 

15  Thus  I  am  brought  into  a  deadly  warfere  with  myself.  The  com- 
mandment, like  a  two^dged  sword,  pierces  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit.  I  become,  as  it  were,  two  beings.  Reason,  conscience,  and 
coastitutional  self-love,  take  sides  with  (jod  and  the  law.  My  inferior  pro- 
pensities, having  the  i^ill  under  their  control,  array  themselves  against  their 
claims.  A  conflict  commences  between  my  spiritual  and  carnal  nature,  in 
which  the  flesh  uniformly  triumphs.  For  that  which  I  do  under  the  control 
of  the  flesh,  as  a  rational  being  enlightened  by  the  law,  I  allow  not.  What 
conscience  and  self-love  constrain  me  to  wish  to  do,  that  do  I  not ;  but  what 
I  hate,  because  I  know  the  guilt  and  ruin  it  brings  upon  me,  that  do  I. 

16  It  is  plain,  then,  if  I  do  that  which,  as  a  rational  being,  I  would  not, 
I  consent  unto  the  law,  that  it  is  good,  perceiving  its  adaptation  to  secure 
the  well  being  of  my  spiritual  nature,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  my 
■carnal  nature  and  will  to  its  claims. 

17  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  act  thus,  in  opposition  to  conscience  and 
the  law.  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  The  time  was,  when  reason,  conscience 
and  self-love  consented  to  the  course  of  my  carnal  nature  and  my  will,  and 
then  it  might  be  said,  /did  what  was  done.  But  now  my  being  is  divided ; 
I  have,  as  it  were,^  two  wills,  at  war  witii  each  other;  and  the  best  half  of  my 
nature  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of  that  will  which  opposes  my  actual  doings. 
My  flesWy  propensities,  though  they  control  the  will,  are  unworthy  to  be 
-called  the  nian.  /,  as  a  spiritual  being,  no  longer  consent  to  my  own  ao- 
tions.  Sin  that  dwelleth  in  me,  subjecting  the  whole  man  to  ite  control, 
clrags  me  into  conflict  with  the  law.  While  the  noblest  of  my  powers,  those 
which  most  truly  constitute  me  a  many  take  sides  with  the  law,  my  actions 
•are  uniformly  in  opposition  to  its  claims.  Truly  this  exhibits  the  exceeding 
•9infidness  of  sin. 

18  I  now  know,  since  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  law  have  enlightened  my 
understanding,  and  developed  my  sinful  condition,  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my 
flesh,  in  tbe  carnal  nature  which  bel<»g3  to  me  aa  an  unregenerate  maa. 
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there  dweOeth  no  good  tking.  It  has  omae  to  be  »  eertuntf  vith  me,  that 
I  shall  uerer  peifinm  a  rif^t  SiOticti  vfail«  in  the  fleah.  When  I  look  apoo 
the  goodneiB  of  (he  Uv  (^  Qod,  sod  upon  liie  h^ipinees  of  its  sabjects,  as  % 
rtd<Hial  bomg,  X  kng  to  obey  it.  To  wUl  is  present  with  me.  M;  hunger- 
ing0  after  ri^teonsneeB  even  exhibit  tliemselves  in  efibrts,  and  resolutions  d 
obedience,  wluch  either  contemplate  mere  specific  action,  witliout  a  radical 
change  of  principle,  or  respect  fiittire,  and  not  present  obedience,  and,  of 
course,  prove  abortive.     How  to  perform  that  wMcb  is  good,  I  find  not. 

10  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,' 
fliat  I'do.  After  all  my  wishes  and  resolutions,  I  act  unit'ormly  in  diitfct 
q>position  to  the  diotat«s  of  my  hotter  nature. 

20  And  I  say  i^ain,  if  I  do  that  which  I  would  not — if  my  spiritual  nattire^ 
that  which  only  deserves  to  be  called  tJu  man,  approves  the  kw  wliicb  con- 
desms  my  actions, — it  is  tx>  more /that  do  it,  but  Sin  that  dwelloth  m  uioy 
which,  in  thos  dn^^g  me,  I  mav  say,  against  my  will,  into  conflict  with  the 
Uw,  manifests  its  exceeding  nnfoineas. 

21  Ifind  then  atlast,  bythe  minoosoHiflictlhave  sketched,  I  amforced 
npon  the  coDdnam  that  am  is  an  abiding,  onivereal  principle  within  me. 
Tim  law  which  contnds  my  Bjnrit,  is  the  veir  reverse  of  that  law  which  my 
conscience  approves.  The  rule  by  which  I  live  is  this — When  I  would  do 
good,  evil  it  preaent  with  me.  Being  the  servant  of  sin,  I  am  totally  free 
from  ri^^htcousncss.  (0:  20.) 

22  1  hesitate  not  to  use  the  expression — '  Wlien  I  wmild  do  good' — for  I 
delight  in  the  law  of  God,  after  the  inner  man.  I  see  its  goodness  and  glory, 
and  long  to  be  a  subject  of  it.  I  look  into  the  kingdom  wliich  it  sways,  and. 
involuntarily  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  I  wish  an  omni[>otcnt 
arm  would  take  me  up  and  place  me  beyond  the  gate,  within  its  precincts. 

23  But  how  to  enter  that  gate,  I  find  not.  A  present  and  full  surrender 
of  the  sinful  principle,  a  triumph  of  my  spiritual  over  my  carnal  nature,  alone 
can  give  nic  admission  to  that  kingdom.  Here,  on  the  very  threshold  ot 
obedience  and  salvation,  I  find  myself  morally  impotent.  I  see  a  law  in  my~ 
carnal  nature,  warring  against  the  law  of  God  and  of  my  own  spiritual  nature^' 
and  triumphin;^  in  the  conflict,  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  die  law  of  an 
and  death.  Thus  siu,  which  was  dead  when  I  was  olive  without  the  law,  by 
the  coming  of  the  commandment,  has  revived,  and  with  merciless,  hving  ma»- 
lignity,  is  driving  me  to  despair.     I  am  dying  to  hope  and  happiness. 

24  U  wretehed  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  dehver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ? 

25  (I  thank  Qod,  who  is  able,  through  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord,  to  deliver 
a  soul  thus  sinking  to  perdition,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  following.)  Wft 
conclude  then,  from  what  has  been  said,  tiiat  I  myself,  as  a  man  in  tbft 
flesh  without  Christ  and  under  law,  serve  the  law  of  Crod  with  my  spiritual 
nature,  that  which  constitutes  me  a  man ;  and  yet  with  my  flesh,  tiiat  part  of 
my  nature  which  predominates,  and  controls  my  will,  I  serve  the  law  of  sin  f 
thus  according  to  the  principle  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  discus^on,  in 
the  6th  verse,  by  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  that  law  which  condemns 
my  MtuBt,  brin^og  DpOD  myaelf  aggnrated  goUt,  ooadeDuiatioa  ud  dettUw 
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It  will  be  seen^  by  a  glance  at  the'  foregoing  paraphrase,  that  ire  yisw  ihB 
passage  in  question  as  a  description  of  the  exercisee,  not  of  a  Christian,  nor 
yet  of  an  ordinary  unbeliever,  but  of  a  sinner  djfing  under  the  law^-^i  cne 
to  whom  the  commandment  has  come,  in  whom  sin  is  reviving,  and  who  is 
thus  sinking  without  a  Savior  into  hopeless  condemnation.  We  subjcnn  the 
fi>llo¥ring  reasons  for  adopting  this  interpretation. 

I.  The  necessity  of  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  language  of  the  passage. 
We  concede  that  some  of  the  expressions  are  descriptive  of  the  exercises  of 
Christians ;  e.  g.,  ^  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man/  &c. 
Yet  we  affirm  that  they  are  equally  descriptive  of  the  exercises  of  convicted 
smners,  who  recognize  the  goodness  and  glory  of  the  law  which  oondenms 
their  actions,  and  under  which  they  are  dying.  We  affirm  that  intelleotnal 
delight  in  the  law  of  God  is  the  essential  cause  of  conviction,  and  that  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  is  never  so  fully  developed,  as  when  it  drag$  its 
victim  down  to  death,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  noblest  part  of 
his  nature.  To  dehght  in  tlie  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  and  vet  in 
action  uniformly  to  serve  the  law  of  sm,  is  truly  a  *  hyperbole'  of  wicked- 
ness. (See  verse  13  in  the  original.)  Moreover  we  affirm,  that  while  the 
expressions  alleged  as  descriptive  of  Christian  experience,  are  equally  apjdi- 
cable  to  the  exercises  of  convicted  sinners,  many  of  the  oppoeite  expresnons, 
wluch  describe  the  sinful  state  of  the  character  in  question,  cannot,  without 
manifest  violence  be  applied  to  the  experience  of  Christians ;  e.  g.,  ^  I  mn 
carnal,  sold  under  sin,'  &c.  That  we  may  have  a  general  and  comparative 
view  of  the  strength  of  the  expressions  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  we 
place  them  in  pai^el  columns : 


MABKS   OF  A   SIT^NER. 

<<  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  That 
which  I  do,  I  allow  not.  What  I  hate, 
that  do  L  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in 
my  flesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  How 
to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find 
not.  The  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not. 
The  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do. 
1  find  then  a  law  that  when  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me,  dec.  bring- 
ing me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin. 
O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  <kc.  With 
the  flesh  1  serve  the  law  of  sin." 


MARKS  OF  A  SAINT. 

*'  I  consent  unto  the  law,  that  it  is 
good.  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  To  will  is 
present  with  me.  I  delight  in  the  law 
of  God  after  the  inward  man.  I  thank 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
With  the  mind,  I  myself  serve  the  law 
of  God." 

Note, — We  place  in  this  column  all 
the  expressions,  which  by  any  violence 
can  be  distorted  into  marks  of  Christian 


character. 

n.  The  form  of  the  argument  of  the  passage,  requires  the  interpretation 
we  propose.  Concerning  the  first  half  of  the  passage  we  have  parajdurased, 
(firom  the  7th  to  the  13th  verse,)  all  are  agreed.  No  controversy  arises 
till  we  come  to  the  clause,  ^  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin,'  in  verse  14.  Here 
the  question  presents  itself.  Does  the  apostle  mean  absolutely,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  expression,  I  am  now^  while  writing,  (thou^  a  holy  servant 
of  God,)  carnal,  sold  under  sin  ?  If  so,  the  remainder  of  the  passage  may 
iadeed  describe  the  exercises  of  a  Christian ;  and  men  may,  by  the  example 
of  the  great  apostle  of  Christianity^  claim  the  character  of  holinwi,    *  ** 
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ttay  ftdmowledge  fbimmlrm  eamil,  and  Qie  bond  Bl&refl  of  an.  It  is  plun, 
that  the  whole  vala^  of  the  bypotheas'wMch  Buthomes  Has  concliuion,  d^ 
panda  m  the  fonn  of  the  expresaon,  *  I  am  cunal,'  ke.  It  ia  said  the  nsa 
ti  &a  present  tease  confines  the  application  of  the  expression  to  Paol'i 
imaent  t^iaracter.  Here,  then,  ire  come  to  the  point  on  which  the  whole 
Motrorers;  turns.  We  are  at  isBoe  eoncenung  the  time  to  which  Paul  r»- 
fened,  when  he  said — 'I  am  carnal.*  We  aDege,  before  entering  upon  po^ 
itive  argument,  as  proof  that  the  men  farm  of  ^e  expree^on  detcnnmea 
nothing,  Uie  following  pafsage — '  Christ  Jesus  cune  into  the  world  to  Bare 
irimwrs,  of  whom  I  am  chief.'  1  ^Km.  1:  15.  Here  the  same  woeUe  who 
abewhere  calls  God  and  man  to  witness  the  hohness  of  his  life,  (1  Thess.  2; 
10,)  declares  himself,  if  the  use  of  the  present  tense  necessarily  rcspecti 
present  chai3cter,  to  be  notn,  while  writing  to  his  ofna  son  in  the  faith,  tht 
dk^f  of  tinner$.  This  will  not  be  pretended :  of  oonrm  the  argument  frott 
the  mere  form  of  ezpreamon  is  abanaoned.  Now  then,  if  by  any  other  meaol 
we  can  ascertain  the  time  to  which  Panl  refers,  when  ho  says  '  I  am  camd/ 
we  settle  the  question  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage  t 
&r  the  rcmEuning  language  of  the  disputed  paragraph  is  in  imme^te  cod> 
Bexion  with,  and  dependent  on,  tills  first  expression. 

We  resort,  then,  to  the  preceding  context — to  the  chain  of  argument,  of 
which  tliis  expression  constitutes  a  link.  Observe,  verse  14  is  introduced 
with  a  cnusativo,  '/or.'  It  contfuns,  then,  a  reason  for  some  preceding 
truth.  Wlutt  is  that  truth  f  Obiiously  this :  '  Tlie  consefjucnce  of  the 
applicatinn  of  the  law  to  my  soul,  while  in  the  flesh,  was  death ;  yet  the  law 
was  not  ill  f:mlt,  for  the  law  is  wholly  good.  The  procurement  of  this  fatal 
result  is  iittributi'ile  wholly  to  my  own  wickedness,  the  exceeding  mnlip;nity 
of  which  is  tliiH  developed.  [Here  comes  in  the  clause  under  consideration.] 
For  tlic  l;iw  ii  spiritual ;  but  I  am  carnal,'  kc.  It  is  pttun  that  the  oppo^tioa 
which  e.tistcil  lietween  tlie  spiritual  claims  of  the  law,  and  the  carnal  condi 
tion  of  till!  person  whose  case  is  described,  is  given  as  a  reason  why  death 
resulted  frmn  the  application  of  the  law.  That  opposition  must  have  prece- 
ded the  death  which  it  wrought.  The  cause  must  precede  the  effect.  We 
may  parajihi'aso  tlien  the  0th  verse,  which  is  a  summary  statement  of  the 
whole  mattur  in  discussion,  thus :  *  I  was  alive  mthout  the  law  once ;  but 
when  the  eommandmont,  in  its  spirituality,  came,  tho  opposition  of  my  car- 
nal nature  awoke,  sin  revived  and  I  died :  for  tlie  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I  asi 
carnal,  si>lil  under  sin.'  The  camnl  nature  and  the  captivity  to  sin,  then,  of 
which  ho  spoaka  in  tlie  14th  verse,  preceded  tho  death  of  which  he  speaks  in 
the  9th  verse.  '  I  am  carnal,'  moans,  if  there  is  any  logic  in  Paul's  argu- 
ment, *  I  tcitK  carnal,  when  I  was  alive  without  the  law,  before  the  com- 
mandment came  and  sin  revived  and  I  died.*  We  need  not  go  into  an  ai^ 
goment  here,  to  prove  that  this  was  before  his  conversion.  As  tlie  iiitcrprfr 
tation  of  the  whole  disputed  passage  turns  upon  this  point,  we  conclude  the 
atgument  of  it  rerjuircs  onr  interpretation. 

A  shadow  of  an  argument  for  the  interpretation  which  mnkes  the  cxprefr 
IBOn^  '  I  am  carnal,*  descriptive  of  Panl  as  a  Christian,  has  been  dmnit  from 
««■•!  4l>imx)Nd  Bnalogy,  in  irtdob,  it  ie  alleged,  Paul  calb  Mmte,  cat^ 
24 
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xial.  1  Cor.  3:  1 — 3.    This  is  not  the  place  for  proving,  as  we  wij^i  abnn^ 
daiitly  prove,  that  tlik  allegation  is  untrue.     It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
puq)0se  to  deny  that  tlie  charge  which  Paul  brings  against  the  Corinthians, 
16,  in  any  way,  proof  even  of  the  probability  tliat  he  himself  was  carwai.— 
On  tlic  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  he  rebuked  the  Corinthians  for  being 
carnal,  is  evidence,  to  those  who  believe  the  apostle  a  consistent  Christian, 
tliat  he  was  not  chargeable  with  tho  same  sin  himself.     If,  in  saying  in  the 
7th  of  Romans, '  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin,*  the  apostle  described  his  oim 
character  and  condition  as  a  Christmn,  what  could  hinder  tho  Corinthians 
from  retorting,   and  that  justly,  his  rebuke  ? — *  Physician,  heal  thyself.* 
*  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye ;   then  shalt 
thou  sec  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.'  '  You  sharply 
rebuke  us  for  external  action,  wliich  you  suppose   to  be  proof  that  we   are 
carnal ;  and  yet,  in  your  epistle  to  tlic  Romans  (7:  14)  you  say,  without 
qualification,  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.     We  have  better  proof,  in  your 
own  confemon^  that  you  are  carnal,  than  you  have  in  our  external  actions, 
that  we  are  carnal.'     Moreover,  the  context  of  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation most  decisively  proves  (if  Paul's  own  words  will  be  received  as  proof) 
that  he  wa.s  not  carnaL     1\\  the  preceding  cliapter  (1  Cor.  2:  6 — IG)  he 
declares  that  the  wisdom  which  he  communicated  to  those  who  were  perfect, 
was  communicated  to  him  by  the  ^^nirit  of  God,  and  was  of  such  a  nature 
tliat  it  could  be  received  only  ))y  those  Avho  have  the  Spirit.      He  th^  con- 
trasts the  natural,  Avith  the  spiritual  man,    exhibits  the  superiority  of  the 
spiritual  man  in  respect  to  undoi^tanHiiig  and  autliority  of  judgment,  and 
claims  \\ivX  cliaracter  for  liimseli".     '  We  have  tho  mind  (»f  Christ,'  says  he  ; 
i.  e.  '  We  arc  spiritual,  being  iiistnictod  by  tlie  Holy  (ihost,  and   qualified 
to  ni-^truct  evcu  the  I'd-foct,  and  to  judi^o  and  rcbulvO  tlie  carnal.'     'And,* 
he  proceeds,  '  I,  l>rothren,  could  not  speak  unto  ;/'J/'  as  unto  sinritual,   but 
as  unto  carnd' — evidently  claimhig  for  himself  cxem])ll'.n  fp-m  the  charge 
which  be  laid  a^irainst  those  wlK.im  ho  thus  undertook  to  reprove. 

HI.  The  obvious  contraU  between  tlie  passage  in  (picstion,  (Rom.  7: 
7 — £5,)  and  tlie  dcseri]  tion  of  the  cliaracter  and  privileges  of  Christians, 
whi<*li  Ibilows  it,  in  the  8th  chapter,  rcjiiires  the  inter]^retation  we  propose. 
Our  argument  is  this:  It  is  Jicknowledged  by  all,  that  tlic  8th  chapter  de- 
8cril)es  ilio  character  and  condition  of  Christians.  AYe  sav,  if  this  be  true. 
the  Tth  describes  one  who  is  tiot  a  Christian  ;  and  this  we  show  by  a  contrast 
of  the  jiassagcs,  placed  in  j,arallel  colmnns,  as  follo^ss : 


EiGnxn  cuArTKU. 

To  be  carnally  minded  is  death.  The 
carnal  mind  is  enmilv  afj:ainst  (lud. — 
They  that  arc  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God.  Yo  ore  not  in  the  llesh,  but  in  the 
spirit. 

The  law  of  tho  spirit  of  life  hath 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 


SEVENTH    CUAPTEK. 


I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin. 


I  see  a  law  in  my  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bring. 


death.     Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit    *"?  «no  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin. 
of  bondage  again  to  fear.  I  1  s^'vo  with  the  fleah  tho  Jaw  of  sin. 


^kVh  NOV  CABNIL. 
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8XVBKTH  CHAPTER. 

To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how 
to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not. 
For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not; 
but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that 
Idd. 

O  wretched  man  that  I  ami  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death? 


Wbat  the  law  emdd  not  do,  in  that  it 
vas  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  send, 
ing  his  own  Son,  condemned  sin  in  the 
£esh,  that  tlie  righteousness  of  the  law 
^ight  be  fulfilled  in  us. 

To  be  Hpiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace.  We  know  that  aU  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 
We  are  more  than  conquerors,  through 
•htm  thut  hath  loved  us. 

The  accounts,  then,  of  the  two  characters,  stand  thus.  The  man  do- 
flCribed  in  the  7th  chapter  is  carnal,  sold  under  sin — ^led  captive  by  a  law 
that  wars  against  his  own  conscience  and  the  law  of  God — of  course  under 
tK)ndemnation — acting  in  every  instance  contrary  to  ihc  dictates  of  his  own 
l)ottcr  nature — ^unutterably  wretched.  The  man  described  in  the  8th  chap- 
ter, is  spiritually  mindedr--not  in  the  flesh — delivered  from  condemnation- 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death — shaving  received,  not  the  sjmt  of  bon- 
dage, but  of  adoption — ^in  Christ — ^fulfilling  the  righteousness  of  the  law — 
enjoying  life  and  peace — confident  that  iM  things  Avork  for  his  .good — made 
morr  than  conqueror  through  Christ.  One  is  dviug — tlio  other  rising  from 
the  dead.  One  is  dealing  \\\t]\  tlio  laAV  in  his  own  strcngtli — the  other  is  in* 
Christ,  who  is  *  tlic  end  of  the  L'lw.'  In  other  words,  one  is  under  law — tlie 
other  mnler  p-ace  ;  one  is  a  sinking  siinioi' — the  other  a  coniinering  Chn>tiim. 

The  contrast  is  t(M)  obvions,  on  the  la.cc  of  tlie  language  <jf  tlie  two  juissa- 
ges,  to  need  further  coniriientarv  ;  l»ut  wc  shall  see  more  fully,  in  the  fol- 
lowing ]uiragi-ai)h  of  our  cliseus>ion,  the  de.-ign  and  bearing  of  this  conliast, 
witli  I'eiLUViice  to  tlie  general  argument  of  the  Aviiole  ej'istle. 

IV,  'Die  sro/fp.  of  the  artjuiucnt  of  the  rj-iailc  i*efiuires  tlio  inlerprctiition 
we  pro[)os(?.  The  subject  of  the  epistle  is  s;ilva:iou  by  grace — tLc  gusj.?cl 
^i\\Q poinr  of  God  imto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  ■-•elievetli' — Christ  our 
justification  aiid  nnnctf  fixation,  1:  10.  As  preiiniinary  t  >  an  exhibition  of 
the  way  of  salvation,  the  apostle  proves  the  dei^aviry  of  Jews  and  (iontiles. 
1:  1!^ — 3:  20.  The  atonement  is  then  set  fortli,  and  sliOAvn  to  be  eonii-tent 
with  snp|M)rt  of  law,  as  a  ground  of  gratuitous  jnstifieaiion.  Z:  21 — •>!.  The 
relatioTis  of  tliat  faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  justiucation,  are  the  subjects 
of  tir.i  4rli  chapter.  In  the  Tnli  eha])ter,  the  ajiostle  mentions  the  {fiumhient 
blessing**  resuiting  from  tins  mode  of  salvation — ]»eace,  hope,  ]'ati<'nce,  'the 
love  of  (to(1,  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  bv  the  Holy  (Jhosc  which  is  ijlvni  to 
us,  (beinir  the  purchase  of  the  blood  of  Clu-ist,  as  truly  as  the  ]  ardon  he 
bestows/) — coneluding  with  a  contrast  bctweeti  the  free  gift  of  Clnist,  and 
the  CTU'se  of  A^lam,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  gift  surpasses  the  cui^se, 
of  course  that  believci's  are  more  than  reinstated  hi  the  oondiiiou  of  Adam 
before  tho  fall,  'j'he  Oth  chapter  begins  with  an  in<iuiry  conceniii.g  tlio 
moral  tendency  of  this  metho(i  of  salvation,  whether  sin  is  eciisibteut  with 
the  reception  of  the  gift  of  grace  *.^  Having  answered  cliis  (^iic>i:i<.»n,  by  as- 
suming that  the  very  profession  of  union  to  Chiist  implies  linal  death  to  sin, 
and  resurrection  to  newness  of  life,  ia  the  litii  vei^o  tlio  apodtlc  c:diibit3 
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the  ground  of  tho  confidonco  which  believers  poeaeBSy  of  deliveraiioe 
sin,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  nndir  laiv^  but  under  grace  ;   their  flily»- 
tion  depends,  not  on  their  o^^•n  efforts  to  obey  the  law,  but  on  the  promised 
grace  of  Gml  ui  Christ.     He  proceeds  to  dniw  the  contrast  l>etween  a  stete 
of  sin,  and  a  state  of  grace,  making  freedom  from  sin  the  test  by  which  men 
may  know  whether  they  are  partakers  of  gnice.  Ver.  10.      His  argument 
establishes  tliis  pomt:    that  under  the  gonpelj  nien  are  icJwUy  %infvl^  or 
wholly  righteous.    They  that  are  servants  of  righteousness  are  free  from  on^ 
in  like  manner  as  they  tliat  are  the  servants  of  sin  are  free  from  ri^teoos- 
ness.  Vers.  18 — 20,  &c.     So  tliat  grace  gives  no  license  to  sin ;  for  grace, 
if  it  gives  any  tiling,  gives  eternal  life — redemption  from  the  curse  and 
power  of  sin  forever.     In  the  first  four  verses  of  the  7th  chai»ter,  the  tpos> 
tie  shoTvs  Jiotv  men  come  out  from  under  the  law,  and  enter  upon  a  state  of 
grace :  viz.,  by  death,  i.  e.  despair  of  salvation  under  the  law.    As  a  mar- 
riage contract  binds  the  parties  for  life,  so  a  man's  relations  to  the  law  r^ 
main  as  long  as  he  hves.     Death  only  can   divorce  him  from  the  law,  and 
give  him  liberty  of  union  to  Christ.     Li  the  6th  verse,  we  have  a  brief  state* 
mcnt  of  the  condemning,  fatal  influence  of  a  law  system,   upon  men  in  the 
flesh.     In  the  0th  vci'se,  we  have  a  parallel  statement  of  the  deliverance  and 
blessin.i^  of  a  state  of  grace.     The  contrast  first  suggested  in  the  14th  versa 
of  the  Oth  cliapter,  between  law  and  grace,  is  still  pursued,  with  a  view  to 
the  (levolnpment  of  the  tnitli  then  intimated,  tliat  tho  moral  tendency  of  a 
gracious^  \s  far  better  than  that  of  a  lcg(d  system.      In  the  7tli  verse  the 
apostle  takes  up  the  principle  stated  in  the  otli,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the 
cha])ter  exliibits,  in  detail,  the  jn-oeess  by  wliich  the  law,  which  was  ordained 
unto  life,  becomes,  through  the  wickecbiess  of  men,  the  instrument  of  death. 
Li  tho  8th  chapter,  the  idea  suggested  in  the  Gth  verse  of  the  7th  chapter, 
is  resumed  and  fully  developed.     The  saving,  sanetifying  power  of  the  gos- 
pel system  of  grace  is  triumphantly  exhibited ;  Clirist  fully  set  forth  as  our 
9anctification^  as  well  as  our  justification. 

Any  one,  who  will  dwell  uix>n  the  general  view^  of  the  argument  of  the 
epistle  thus  sketched,  will  see  without  perplexity,  the  place  and  bearing  of 
the  passage  we  have  imdertakcn  to  expomid.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an 
argument  for  the  superiority  of  grace  to  law,  as  a  means  of  deliveinmce  from 
sin ;  evidently  constituting  one  side  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  systems. 
Tlie  8th  cliapter  constitutes  the  otlier.  On  tlie  one  hand,  we  have  the  laWy 
instead  of  giving  sanctification  and  salvation,  aggravating  tho  Avickedness, 
and  securing  the  condemnation  and  death,  of  its  sui)ject.  On  the  other  hand, 
wo  have  graee  in  Christ  JesiLS,  giving  Hberty  and  life,  righteousness  and  eter* 
nal  redemption.  The  contrast  is  a  commentary  on  tho  14th  verse  of  the 
Gth  chapter — '  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye  are  not  under 
law,  but  under  grace.' 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  that  interpretation  which  regards  the  man  de» 
scribed  in  7:  7 — 25,  as  a  Christian,  under  tliat  grace  which  delivera  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  we  (juote  a  single  clause,  (recommending  a  reperasal  of  the 
whole.)  '  I  find  a  law^  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  i)re.seiit  with  me.* 
Can  it  be  uuagiued  that  the  wretched  gian^  who  acknowledges  himself,  witlh 
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out  qnaMcatuntf  the  bond  aUve  of  sin,  is  under  that  grace  irhoBe  aanet^f^ 
ing  power  the  apoetie  ia  endeavoimg  to  recommend  ? 

y.  The  mtimataans  which  Paol  euewhere  ^vea,  concernioghiB own  moral 
character,  are  incooaistent  with  the  interpretation  which  regards  the  pasaap* 
in  qaestioa  aa  descriptivfl  <^  his  exercises  as  a  Chtistiaa.  In  proof  of  Qua^ 
we  quote  the  fpUowing  panages.  '  Heroin  do  I  exercise  myself  to  have  al- 
ways a  consdence  vdkI  of  offense  towaid  God,  and  toward  man.'  Acts  24: 
16.  'In  oU  thin^  approring  omselves  the  ministers  of  God — ^by  pureiuit 
— ^by  ttie  armor  of  i^teousneas,  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left.*  2  Cor. 
6:  i — 7.  '  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless,  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  bofr 
Christ  liveth  m  me ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the 
fiutJi  of  the  Son  of  God.*  Oal.  2:  20.  '  The  worid  ia  crucified  unto  me,  and 
I  onto  the  world.'  Gai.  6: 14.  *  For  me  to  live  is  Christ.'  Plul.  1:  21. 
'Brethren,  be  followers  togeUier  of  me — ^for  our  conversation  is  in  heaven.* 
Phil.  3:  17 — 20.  ^lecmtbaU  things  tfarongh  Christ  which  Btrengthenedi 
me.'  Phil.  4: 13 ;  (comp.  7:  18,  'How  iope^orm  that  which  ia  good,  I  find 
not.')  '  The  Father  hath  made  ua  me^  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light,  who  hath  dehvered  us  &om  tbe  power  of  darkness.'  CoL 
1:  12,  13.  'Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily  and  justly  and  ran 
Manuibly  wo  behaved  ourselves  among  you.'  iThess.  2: 1'J.  'I  know  whom 
I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  tliat  which  I  have 
committed  to  him.'  2  Tim.  1: 12.  '  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finish- 
c-J  iny  course,  I  have  kept  tlic  faitli.'  2  Tim.  4:  7,  ic. 

If  Paul  could  Bay  these  thin;^  of  himself,  and  in  the  same  breath  declare^ 
'  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin — how  to  perform  that  which  ia  j;oo<t,  I  find  not 
— I  find  a  law,  tliat  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  ia  present  widi  ine,'  ka.  &c., 
wc  confess  wo  see  no  method  by  which  his  coDsiatency,  or  iuepiration  can  bfl 
maintained. 

Rl'uahks.  1.  The  interpretation  which  we  have  endeavored  to  present, 
and  sustrun,  ia  by  no  means  new.  It  Is  often  alleged,  in  favor  of  the  on£- 
nary  views  of  this,  as  of  other  passages,  that  they  are  the  ancient  and  univer- 
sal view's  of  the  Church.  We  nill  not  dwell  on  the  fallacy  and  wickedneat 
of  anch  attempts  to  chain  the  Bible  to  triuhtion.  But  wc  deny  tl)e  truth  of 
the  allegation.  The  early  Fathei-s,  witliout  exception,  so  far  as  is  known^ 
doira  till  the  Stii  century,  regarded  llom.  7:  7 — 25,  as  applicable,  not  to  % 
Cliristian,  but  to  an  imref^encrate  man.  Augusthie  fir^t  proposed  the  oppo- 
site interpretation,  in  the  heat  of  a  dispute  with  Pclagius,  about  natural  o^ 
pravity:  lie  had  himself  accorded  witli  the  Fathers  and  elmrcli  of  the  first 
iiges  of  Christianity,  in  his  vievt-s  of  tlio  passage,  and  he  changed  his  intei^ 
)<rotaiion,  obviously  to  avoid  defeat  in  an  argument.  Pclagtus  pressed  him 
^>iUi  tlie  expressions,  '  I  consent  unto  the  law,'  '  I  delight  in  the  law,'  &o., 
u^  proof  of  the  existence  of  sometliing  morally  good  in  the  unregenerate 
man.  We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  very  expressions,  in  tbt 
niciuth  of  one,  who,  in  every  inatance,  acts  in  opposition  to  the  convictiai 
vliich  they  disclose,  prove  him  to  be  unutterably  depraved,  a  '  hyperbole  rtT 
wickedness.'  So  that  Augustine,  needlessly,  aa  well  as  wickedly,  resorted 
to  an  interpretation,  which  the  eonsent  of  wi  FtiJieis,  and  hia  own  c 
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sense  had  before  rejected.  Fmm  lilm,  ihh  pen'crsion  of  the  wonl  of  God 
Boon  gained  exton4v(»  iiuthority,  provaihMl  over  (.'hri?teudi'>ni  d  tiring  tlio 
darkness  of  tlie  middle  .ig(*i',  and  hy  tnnlitinn  has  come  <loAvn  to  our  day, 
"witli  all  its  danniaMe  influ<Mice,  a  tinie-honorod  suLrirestimi  of  Safan.  Since 
tlieda^ni  of  the  R(»fi>nnation.  many  di-atinirnished  intei-nroterrs,  fnnn  time  to 
time,  have  returned  to  t!i<»  nriirnial  intoi-prctation,  and  it  is  now  the  nniform 
testimony  of  rr,,iipptenf  l»iMieal  sfffjrjffft,  that  Rom.  7:  7 — 2*'),  de*=eri*>os  the 
cxerci<!ei«  of  an  unre;:c-n(Miite  man.  (For  the  authorities  on  wliieh  tliis  re- 
mark is  foundeil,  we  rc»tl'r  to  StuartV  comnunitary  on  the  Epi^^fle  to  the  Ro- 
man:?. Excursus  0.) 

2.  It  is  often  aU(\!:red,  in  favor  of  the  prevailing  interpret{itit>n  of  R.^ra.  7: 
7 — 25,  that  the  j^assage  actually  descrihe^  the  exercises  of  true  (.'liristians, 
whethf^'r  the  apostle  designed  sueh  an  applicati'»n  of  it,  or  not.  AVe  den}'' 
aicaiu  the  tnith  of  the  allciration.  AVe  fullv  concede  that  the  description  is 
applieahle  to  tlu'  <^\'ercisc^  of  those  who  are  av*'Oinif*'ih  ^^y  thcm^-el vos  and 
others,  true  i-Jirhtlnn^ :  but  it  must  he  shown  tliat  thev  are  so  /;/  fiit-t^  or 
the  allei2;ation  cannot  stand.  TIow  then  shall  we  ascertain  this  point  ?  Bv 
traditions  <»f  the  church  ?  Uy  public  oTiinion  ?  By  ihc  ff^'lhif/sf  and  loprs 
of  the  persons  who^o  cbaracter  i.s  in  «piestion  ?  Phall  we,  by  any,  or  all  of 
these  tests,  determine  tbat  they  arr  fnf^.  C/tn'yfl'^itff^  an<l  tliou  t7*y  the  'word 
of  GA  h/  tlieir  exenvscs  ?     Or  shall   we  take  the  groun-l  (S  tlic  :;»''*^^h" — 

*  Let  <  iod  be  true  nvA  cverv  man  a  liar' — au'l  b^ivin-j  tni'bnon^.  ipiblic  o|in- 
ion.  fecbiii'-:  r.nl  b'>]  e^.  b,-^Mb,-»  o^irs'^lve^  at  r-^v  o,  pvd  f  r.vie-<lv.  Mo  the 
word  a:;d  to  tin*  t'^.l^ivjuv  '  cert.iiMlv  bclievii.".',  Ovr.  tbero  I'lid  ibeve  onlv, 
we  sbnil  f nl  a  l(\'ntivia^i^  st'^M'lard  of  (/]-.i'i<t;:'U  '.y^'M-'eiic' V  ^'i  a  word, 
shnll  wo  Ir"  ^h?  v.oni  (^f  (i>nl  bv  tbe  ox'T?^^--'-;  .tl'  -ir  ^ '"*'•< •']  ( 'bii-li.'ni^,  or 
th'.'ir  ex'v''*oi'<;':*  b\' ^.b'i  ^''ord  of  (i'»il  T  Kov  t--'.'  )>''>icSv  (>\  t^'O"  r.^o  ri'/ard 
the  t'.'s*"l.i\-;T;"  ('^  J-.^bovrb.  MS  vai\"Ti:'"'unt  ro  tl"^  trndirnni-'  nii  I  r'.ii.'.i-j.s  of  rtfl 
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men,  r-vcn  of  supvio-fd  saints.  >•■;»  cite  the  j'  ".ov.i-nr  i  r.:vi  'c-.  c-  TVi^-soTitin-'' 
his  sr.Tvlard  of  rbri-tinM  cbaracter. 

^  Wh'^-iov'ver  r^liall  bivak  ou(*  "K  tbo  b'jv^f  nf  t'"^--''  c«>'ppw(b»i;*Mrs,  and 
teach  m-'U  so.  ^hr^\  bo  calb'd  tb^  j.-a-t  in  tb  *  kiivj-'  rn  ..[*  'w..v.i».'  Abiti.  ."): 
10.  'Not  ovrvv  ono  tb^t  s"*tb  unto  mo,  L\'«'.  L<i'b  sb:-!!  (''^'.''r  into  tlie 
kinixdorn  of  b^iyon  :  but  be  tbi't  (J>r^./i  tlie  wib  «t'  n^v  K  tb".- *u  b.'-jLVi-n."  7: 
21.  '  A'^'-'v;]".  verilv,  T  s:>^^  -"^h*  ^-oti,  be  -hw^  c  «iioi.i':'»t'.  «^''".  *•  -i;  •  <.r\aut 
of  sin.'  Jobu  ^:  -U.  •  Not  +bo  lio:'^*'':*s  o!'  tb.'  br,v  :::•''  'r>*^  '■  ■!*'■(•  <I.'.|,  but 
the  il'tTs^  of  tb-'  law  are  ju-ti^.cn."  Rotvi,  2:  1-^.  'N«ov  ';*  a.i'I'.-  AvvA  with 
Chri't.  wo  beb.ovo  tli:it  w(*  sb:'li  al-' bve  "witi:  bi'i>  :  lvii.»v  ii»';  l-'v*-  ('b'*i-t, 
being  ris'jd  fr-'in  tb:?  dea>l,  difJi  )(0  )ri,r'- :  r\.\\x\\  ba^b  i--  im-'i-c  r«  ii.iuiou 
over  biip.  F-.p  in  tba':  bo  die<i.  \\^  did  unto  sin  f.Moo :  l,-,:t  v\  tb-i*-  !iv  livt'tb, 
he  li\'otb  unto  (roil.    Likewise  reokrni  vonrsolves  to  bo  ihotl  }ii,l.>ff(  iTnto  *;i!u 
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but  alive  unto  Oorl.'  I»<>m.  ♦»:  S — 1  1.  '  Wboi»  vo  vere  t't'o  'i-v^rnts  of  sin. 
fcomp.  John  '^:  ?)\^  '  lie  tbat  f'-^riutii^^'f/t  .v//?  is  tho  sci'V{"'.t  of  s'm.']  vo  wore 
free  from  rigliteoii^uo'^s :  but  now  being  made  free  from  sin.  ve  l;ave  vour 
fruit  unto  holiness,'  &c.  Rom.  H:  20 — 22.  '  Tf  we  say  wo  li^ivo  fo^l.»wship 
irith  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  tbe  truth.'  1  .Inhn  1;  6. 

*  He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  kcopcth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar, 
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ani  tho  troth  a  not  ia  him.'  1  John  2:  4.  '  Whosoever  abidetb  in  him,  fd%- 
neth  not ;  i^hosocrer  uimeth,  hath  not  aeen  him,  neitlier  knonii  him.  little 
childrea,  let  no  inan  deceive  you;  he  that  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteook 
euen  aa  he  ia  righteous.  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil.  Wlioaocver 
is  bom  of  God,  doth  not  conunit.sin;  for  his  seed  rcmaineth  in  Iiim :  and  hft 
cannot  Bin,  bccaiisc  he  is  bom  of  God.  In  tJus  the  children  of  God  an> 
manifest,  and  the  ciiildren  of  the  devH :  whosoever  doeth  not  rJghteousnesBy 
is  not  of  God.'  1  John  3;  0 — 10.  ., 

In  view  of  the  standtird  preaouted  in  these  declarations  of  the  Moat  High» 
we  say,  witliout  lieatation,  the  man  who  can  adopt  the  language  of  Rom.  7; 
7 — 25,  lis  dasuriptivc  of  liis  own  exercises,  is  not  a  Christian.  If  he  tlutlfe 
doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  and  hereby  the  children  of  the  devil 
are  manifiitit,  sui-ely  the  man  who  can  say,  '  liow  to  perform  that  which  it 
good,  X  find  not,'  is  a  child  of  the  devil. 

Fiiuilli/ — We  believe  the  common  perversion  of  tlie  passage  we  have  en< 
deavored  to  expound,  lias  done  more  for  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  thfli 
damnation  of  sools,  than  any  other  single  device  of  the  advcraaries  of  God. 
The  8ui)j)oscd  exclamation  of  the  holy  apostle, '  0 !  wretched  man  that  I  am,'. 
is  tlic  watch-word  of  wicked  believers — tlio  defensive  talisman  of  all  who  nJl 
sin  as  a  sireet  morsel  under  their  tongues. 
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Si)  liM.j  ii^  ill','  niU-rs  "['  pu'ilio  ni.imiui  in  the  rt'li^^mw  world,  hold  up  th* 
Vdi  cliii;  ;,i-  •<'.'  ii'iiv.niA  n-<  tin'  siLin.bint  of  Ii:_i:i[imHte  Chni'tiiin  Px]icri(.'nco, 
it  c.iuiiiit  l.c  I'.'.viytcd  tliiit  vi;:i'riiiis  ;iiid  j.oniiani'iit  iidv.inccs  iiill  he  made  in 
aiiv  dci:iii'l;iir'ii'.  "f  iji;>:-!il  rcfiinaaiinii.  Tlie  i^itiiituul  inii.oti'iice  llicrc  dft- 
Hcriliod.  ir  |,i!.',,i!i:il  in  tht-  >;iiictiiary  nf  tlic  uhiiiiJi.  will  jfiiroly  manifest  it- 
PcU'  wi:!L  ir.- ■.•].■  o!i!f~  ]R.»ir  nl'  c"iT«|;tli)ri,  lu  all  ili'se  clji:rM-!  of  Sdtictv  which 
PLiriMiniil  i!r.-  -•liurel.,  :iii.l  d^jiciid  on  it  f  .r  m-n-JiKiii;;  iutlin-iici'^.  '  If  the 
Chri-th;i,  .i'.iiil.cnf.i  l.y  tlio  -vacc  ..f  G'.d,  siU!  illlo■,^.>  luni>cir  to  ?iiy  in  re- 
gai-d  til  !:■,■'  t.-Hiiij.'*  o'lii.-.Mtioi^.:,  '  Tlic  ^o<i.l  tliiit  I  wduM  1  do  not,  am!  the 
evil  I  v.-i>:i!l  !i  -:,  t'nat  1  d-,'  why  should  he  not  oxpect  that  tlic  wc.rlilliiign 
aronml  lii:ii,  <kiid  urf  tlicy  arc  in  trrsp:i«3es  and  fins,  iiill  exhibit  eijuiil  or 
greater  hiKiLv  cf  print-iple,  e\en  in  i-e^i^ard  to  their  social  and  moral  oMigv 
tioiw '{  Tlic  tlik'f,  us-  well  '.y.  the  Chrit-tian  sinner,  may  s-iiy,  by  nay  nf  ao- 
coimtin;;  tiir  his  ti"in.=g!i.'nBiL:i.',  '  I  see  a  luiv  in  my  niomhcrs,  warring  against 
the  law  of  luy  mind  and l.iinging  mc  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin;'  and 
if  this  is  an  aihnis-iMe  c^eiu'e  fi.r  the  one,  so  liiat  Iw  i.^  jiistilied  before  God, 
why  should  it  n-it  also  shield  the  other  from  the  judgment  of  man,  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  'i 

^\'hal  avail.-i  it  it)  preach  agidiist  the  various  furms  of  external  sin,  while 
the  'ff^i  radical  vice  of  the  heart,  moral  imbecUUy,  is  openly  tolerated,  aoA 


that  do  I.     If  then  I  do  that 


"of  the  temperance  society, 


that 
that 
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defended  bv  the  preachers  themselves  ?  Yet  this  is  just  what  a  lar;^  por- 
tion of  our  roli;!;i()u?<  tcacheis  are  d/iuj:.  They  announce  to  the  worid  tiiat 
tiiey  are  slaves  to  sin,  (acconliu;^  to  the  supi^osetl  apostolic  model,  in  Rom. 
7:  7 — 2"),)  iH)werle5s  a;^aiu3t  temptation,  ai)proving  and  dearing  to  keep, 
bat  invhicihly  ]»rone  to  hn^ak  the  coumiandments  of  God ;  and  with  this 
gpovehn*]^  confession  on  their  tongne?,  they  turn  upon  ^  poor  sinners,'  and 
require  them  to  keep  the  Sahhuth,  to  abstain  from  profanity,  lewdness  and 
intemperance,  to  foi-siike  all  their  darling  hists,  and  lead  a  life  of  prayer 
and  benevolence.     Surelv,    these  are  thev   who  *ladc  men  with  burdens 

Sievons  to  Iw  borne,  and  tluy  tlieniselves  touch  not  the  burdens  with  one  rf 
eir  fingei-s.' 

Let  us  l<^>k  for  a  moment  at  the  bearing  of  this  miserable  mistake  about 
tiie  7th  cha])ter  of  Romans,  on  the  cause  of  temperance.  Suppose  that  a 
poor  captive  of  alcohol,  one  who  has  broken  all  sorts  of  resolutions  and 
]dedges  under  the  pressure  of  api>etite,  in  the  angiush  of  a  sober  hour  takes 
up  the  Bible,  and  searclies  its  pages  for  something  applicable  to  his  case. 
He  reads  Horn.  7:  7 — 25,  and  finds  in  its  language  the  very  echo  of  liis  daily 
experience.  To  accommodate  it  to  his  peculiar  infirmity,  ho  paraphrases  it 
thus :  '  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  [the  love  of  Hciuor.]  That  which  I  do  [viz. 
tippling,]  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I  would,  [viz.  keep  my  pledge,]  tliat  do  I 
not ;  but  what  I  hate,  [viz.  dnnikonnessr 
which  I  would  not,  I  consent  unto  the  law 

it  is  good.  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  [the  love  of  liquor] 
dwelleth  in  me.  For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  m  my  [rum-niined]  flesh, 
dwelleth  no  good  thin;j:;  for  to  will  [totfd  abstuience]  is  present  with  me  ; 
hut  how  to  y)erform  I  find  not ;  for  the  good  that  I  would,  [viz.  sober  living,] 
that  do  T  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  [viz.  tavern  haunting,}  tliat  I 
do.  NoAY  if  I  do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  [the  love 
of  liquor]  that  dwelletli  in  me.  I  find  then  a  law  that  when  I  would  [keep 
sober,  tlie  nun  bottle]  is  present  with  me.  For  I  delight  in  tlie  [doctrines 
of  temperance]  after  the  inward  man  ;  l)ut  I  see  another  law  in  my  [stomach] 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
[enchantments  of  alcohol.]  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver 
mo  from  [this  brutal  apj)etite  ?']  The  commentators  tell  the  poor  wretch 
that  Paul  talked  in  tliis  drivelling  way  all  his  days :  his  minister  tells  him  so  : 
all  his  Christian  neighbors  tell  him  so.  He  leams  that  this  is  the  common 
language  of  '  the  saints'  of  the  present  day — '  from  the  least  of  them  even 
unto  the  greatest.'  How  naturally  he  may  say  to  himself,  *  If  Paul,  the 
best  example  of  Christian  energy,  was  thus  morally  impotent ;  if  all  Christen- 
dom thus  unblushingly  avoAvs  its  slavery  to  sin,  why  should  I  think  of 
overcoming  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ?  Why  shoidd  I  be  ashamed  of  the  beastly 
bondage  in  wliich  I  groan  V  Under  the  influence  of  such  teachings  and 
reasonings,  resolutions  and  pledges  will  be  but  chaff  to  the  winds.  We  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  temperance  reformation  will  be  nothing  but  a  series 
of  splendid  failures,  till,  either  the  church  changes  its  doctrine  on  Bom.  7: 
7 — 25,  or  the  world  leaves  the  church  in  the  rear,  adopts  a  new  ntaniUrfl 
of  moral  energy,  and  goes  up  to  the  battle  against  lost,   in  the  stm  | 

Qod  and  of  common  Bonsc. 
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TOEKB  is  reason  to  beliera  that  Faol  thorou^y  nndentood  tiie  great  dot- 
trinea  c^>ChriBtiuu^;  and  as  his  TiiliiigB  are  chiefly  docttinol,  and  wen 
crideDtly  dengned  to  exhibit  his  entire  system  of  theology,  we  m^  reascna- 
bly  expect  to  find  in  them,  if  any  where,  »  satis&ctory  decision  of  the  greit 
qaestion,  which  has  been  so  noch  agitated  in  modem  times,  respecting  A« 
legitimate  office  of  the  law.  There  are  indeed,  as  Peter  obeerreB,  '  maat^ 
tiunga  in  his  epistles,  hard  to  be  nndentood  ;*  and  it  b  needful,  in  ordm 
that  we  may  safely  attempt  to  interpret  him,  tJiat  we  prove  onrselves  by  setf- 
«xaaiination,  to  be  neit^r  '  unlearned  nor  nnstable.*  That  his  doctrinH 
hare  been  wrested  by  penons  of  this  ohancter,  even  to  the  destruction  if 
themaelTee  and  many  othen,  is  not  to  be  donbtol  by  any  one  who  obeervH 
tiie  oppodte  extnmes,  into  wMcb  modem  dispntants  atxmt  law  have  rOB. 
With  some,  Paul's  whoU  dootrine  on  the  sabject  seems  to  be  crowded  into 
that  one  saying — *  Ye  are  not  under  Uuo,  but  nnder  grace  ;*  and  tH  tlM 
limitatians  of  that  saying,  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  his  writingB  and 
practice,  are  carefully  kept  out  of  view.  With  others,  he  is  allowed  to 
Bpeiik  for  himself  only  in  that  other  saying — 'Do  we  then  make  void  the  law 
through  tiuth  ?  God  forbid :  yea,  we  ettablish  the  law  ;'  and  whatever  else 
ho  has  said  that  runs  counter  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  this,  ia  cither  wrea- 
ted  into  agreement  with  it,  or  condemned  as  antinomianism.  Bearing  in 
mind  tiiat  there  are  in  all  cases,  at  least  Uco  wrong  ways,  and  only  one  right 
one,  and  that  the  right  way  generally  lies  between  the  two  wrong  ones,  we 
propose  to  pass  m  review  all  the  passages  m  the  writings  of  Paul,  whii^ 
seem  to  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  law, — adding  such  . IB- 
marks  ai,  in  our  judgment,  thoy  demand. 

L  Tub  Epistle  to  the  Romaks.  It  will  be  impoerable  in  the  compass  to 
which  we  arc  limited,  and  indeed  it  is  unnecccssary,  to  quote  the  entire  ar- 
gument of  the  ap<istlc  in  this  epistle,  extending  as  it  does  through  eleveo 
chapters.  We  shall  simply  give  an  abstract  of  the  long  and  general  pa^ 
sages  referring  to  law,  and  connect  them  by  quoting  such  as  are  shorter  and 
more  pointeil. 

In  the  second  chapter,  and  a  part  of  the  third,  tover.  19,  Paul  proves  that 
all  men  are  condemned  by  law ;  the  Jews  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
Gentiles  by  the  law  of  nature.  *  Therefore,'  says  he,  'by  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight ;  for  by  the  lata  is  the  hwivUdge 
^  am.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God,  mthout  the  Imc,  is  manifested, 
being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,'  Chap.  3:  20,  21.  We 
notice  here  two  points :  1,  that  the  office  <n  the  law  is  conviction,  and  not 
jostification ;  2,  that  the  righteousness  of  God,  revealed  in  the  gospel,  is 
md^endent  of  the  law.  After  showing  that  this  righteousness  excludes 
bOHlni;  in  the  Jews,  becanse  it  is  independent  of  their  law,  and  hecaaie  it 
il  An  ■tMcoegB  of  Qod — who  is  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  tlie  Jewa 
•m  MntiwafflatevBiiUMbwttinRi^&itht  Qod  forbid:  yes,. 
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wo  vituhUah  the  law.'  Vcr.  31.  If  this  last  assertion  rests,  for  its  proof,  Oil 
any  thin;;  that  has  gone  before  it,  it  must  be  on  one  or  both  of  these  two 
thin;j;d,  viz :  1,  the  law  is  established  by  the  righteousness  of  God,  because 
the  law  and  the  prophets  '  witnessed'  Uiat  righteousness,  and  so  their  testis 
mony  is  established  by  it ;  and  2,  the  law  is  established,  because  the  rights 
eoiL'^uess  of  God  of  course  perfectly /«//?/«  the  law,  though  it  be  independent 
of  it.  Tlierc  is  nothing  here  froni  which  it  can  be  argued  that  the  law  i» 
€%tabUshed  as  a  means  of  producing  righteousness.  On  the  contrary,  thiff 
is  plainly  denied  m  what  goes  before ;  and  if  true,  would  utterly  subvert  the 
apostle's  argument. 

The  case  of  Abraham  is  next  taken  up  and  tried  by  the  principles  which 
have  been  stated.  The  apostle  concludes  his  argument  thus : — ^  The  promise 
that  he  sliould  be  the  heir  of  tlio  world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed, 
throuijk  the  law^  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.  For  if  they  which 
are  of  the  lino  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  void,  and  the  promise  made  of  none 
effect :  because  the  law  worketh  wi-ath :  for  where  no  law  is,  there  ie  no 
transgression,^  4:  13 — 15,  We  perceive  that  Paul's  object  here,  as  before, 
is  to  clear  the  '  righteousness  of  faith'  of  all  dependence  on  the  law.  More- 
over, he  shows  that  tlio  law  is  established,  not  by  being  made  a  means  of 
producing  righteousness,  but  by  giving  place  to  a  righteousness  which  is  in- 
dependent of  it :  since,  if  the  riglitcousncss  of  believers  depended  on  law, 
the  law  and  promise  both  would  be  made  void  ;  because  the  law  produces  n9 
riylUeoHsness,  but  its  opposite,  wrath.  Let  the  reader  notice  the  i^icreasing 
plainness  of  Paul's  language  about  the  operation  of  law.  In  the  preceding 
cliaptcr  he  simply  says,  *  By  the  law  is  tlie  knowledge  of  sin.'  Here  he  de* 
clarcg  more  positively  that  '  the  law  worketh  wrath  ;'  evidently  meaning  the 
opposite  of  obedience.  In  the  next  chaptei' — and  in  the  next  passage  that 
need  bo  noticed  in  tliis  examination — ^he  goes  still  further,  by  affirming  that 

*  THE  LAW  KNTEUED,  THAT  THE  OFFENSE  MIGHT  ABOUND.'    5:  20.      We  have 

here  an  une([uivocal  statement  of  his  views  of  the  legitimate  office  of  law, 
and  of  God's  design  in  employing  it.  With  such  views,  Paul  consistently 
held,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  true  way  to  establish  the  law  is  to  remove  it, 
and  put  the  righteousness  of  God  in  its  jJace  ;  and  the  true  way  to  nullify 
the  law  is  to  continue  its  condemning  operation,  and  so  perpetuate  trans- 
gression. 

In  tiie  next  passa;^e  referring  to  the  subject  of  law,  we  find  the  application 
of  the  foregoing  principles : — '/SYw  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you;    for 

YE  ARE  NOT  UNDER  THE  LAW,    BUT    UNDER   (iRACE.'    6:  14.       If    Ihcy    Were 

under  law  there  would  be  no  hojKJ  of  their  dehverance  ;  because  '  by  the  law 
is  the  knowledge  of  sin' — '  the  law  worketh  wrath'—*  the  law  entered,  that 
the  offense  might  al)ound.' 

The  apostle  here  introduces  by  a  question,  tlie  most  natural  objection  to 
lus  doctrine  : — '  Shall  we  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace  ?'  His  answer,  rightly  undei-stood,  most  effectually  closes  the  mouths 
of  those  who  might  be  disposed  thus  to  pervert  his  language.  '  Know  ye 
not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are 
to  whom  yc  obey ;  whether  of  siu  unto  deatihy  or  obedience  auto  righteous- 
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neasr  Iha  mrd  'yiaU^*  ia  tbie  pustge,  deHribea  the  mttuiJ  act  of  biip- 
render.  TAe  ezpreawxi,  '  Aw  wntont*  t/e  itn,'  describes  the  bondage  which 
is  the  oonaeqnenoe.  The  fint  put  of  the  paange  nifty  be  paraphrased  thus — 
*  Know  ye  not,  that  after  je  hare  let  yennelvea  to  semce,  ye  are  no  hngtr 
gottr  own  mattere  P  Peter  axpreaaes  the  same  idea,  (2  epis.  2:  19,) — '  Of 
whtnn  a  man  is  otmvovnty  «f  the  same  is  Kb  brought  in  bondage.'  The  prin- 
mfje  involved  in  these  saying  is  fiunihar  to  some  theolo^ans.  We  have  fire- 
qoendy  heard  preachers  labor  to  jvore,  that  after  a  man  has  once  ^ven  faim- 
■elf  np  to  the  power  of  sin,  be  hu  no  longer  in  himself  the  moral  ability  to 
breoik  his  bondage,  and  can  be  released  only  by  a  higher  power  tlisn  that 
which  enslaves  him.  It  is  tme  this  prinraple  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
power  of  evil ;  but  witb  equal  propriety  it  may  be  applied  to  t^e  power  at 
good ;  and  so  Paul  actoaUy  appUes  it.  '  Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  yo  let 
yoorselves,  Ins  servaatB  ye  are,  whether  «f  sin  onto  death,  or  of  obediene$ 
unto  righteouwiuM  P  Extending  Uie  application  of  Peter's  saying  to  good, 
as  well  as  to  evil,  Pant  would  say; — '  If  a  man  is  overcome  of  Satan,  he  ig 
broa^t  in  bondage  to  Satan.  If  he  it  tvercome  of  Chd,  he  it  hroagJu  in 
bondage  to  Chd.  New  it  is  ^ly  implied  in  the  language  which  occasioned 
the  question  onder  confflderation,  that  helievert  have  been  m'freotne  of  God 
— have  let  themgehet  to  him.  Paul  does  not  say  simply,  '  Ye  are  not  under 
Itue ;'  he  adds — '  but  under  orace':*  and  that  addition  amounts  to  this : 
— '  Ye  have  surrendered  youreelvea  to  God,  a»d  are  no  longer  your  own 
masters.'  '  Being  made  free  from  sin,'  says  he  in  a  subsequent  verse,  *  ye 
were  entlaved'  to  righteousness.*  We  may  perceive,  then,  the  pertinence 
of  his  answer  and  the  safety  of  his  doctrine.  Whoever  is  '  under  grace' 
being  '  enslaved  to  righteousness,'  has  no  disposition,  fmd  of  course  no  moral 
powtr,  to  titke  a4vantage  of  the  fact  that  he  is  '  not  under  law,'  for  einful 
purposes.  Whoever  is  not  '  under  grace,*  has  no  authority  from  (lie  lai^ 
guage  of  Paul,  to  say  he  is  '  not  under  law.*  To  such,  his  langunge  is  not 
addressed.  If  they  apply  it  to  themselves,  and  pervert  tt  to  servo  their 
lusts,  they  do  it  at  their  own  peril,     Paul  is  not  responsible. 

That  none  may  mistake  m  this  matter,  and  suppose  thcmelvcs /rpc/rom 
iaw,  while  yet  they  are  not  under  grace,  Paul  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
only  legitimate  way  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  law.  '  Know  yo  not, 
brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,)  how  that  the  law  hath  do- 
minion over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth?  For  the  woman  which  hath  an  husband 
is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband,  so  long  as  be  liveth ;  but  if  hor  husband 
be  dead,  she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  So  then,  if  wliile  her 
husband  liveth,  she  be  married  to  another  man,  she  shall  bo  called  an  adot 
teresa ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  free  from  that  law,  ao  that  she  is 
no  adulteress,  though  she  beiaarried  to  another  man.  Wherefore,  my  broUt 
ren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  ye 
should  be  married  to  another,  even  to  him  wno  is  msed  from  the  dead,  that 

*  Thi»  is  the  mail  lUtr^  trmtialalion  or  the  oriKiuBU  The  crilioiil  render  will  obnerva 
(hat,  Ihmii^out  the  p^ara^  in  nm-nliufi,  (frooi  ver.  17— 2B,>  tlie  mpostla  describes  Iba 
hondmft  qf  itliton-i  le  righUoiumttt,  in  tlic  very  words  with  whirli  he  ilescribus  tlic  boo- 
daf  B  oT  Ibe  ungodly  to  ain.  His  lanKiinKe  plainly  coarrya  the  idea  Ihal  Ifae  imdiag 
f0w»r  la  aa  airaoff  fa  oM  com  u  Lb  tha  viber. 
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we  should  bring  foriih  fhut  unto  €rod.'  7: 1—4.    We  observe  upon  tliifr— 

1.  The  figure  employed  by  the  apostle,  implies  that  a  man  cannot  l>e  j<Hiied 
to  the  law  and  to  Christ  at  the  same  time.  2.  That  as  men,  in  die  fii-st  place, 
are  joined  to  the  law /or  life^  they  can  only  be  released  from  their  relation  to 
it,  bi^  death.  3.  That  believers  are  released  by  fellowship  with  the  death  of 
Chnst.  For  an  explanation  of  the  clause  ^  Ye  are  become  dead  to  the  law 
bff  the  body  of  ChriBty  we  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
*  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were 
baptized  into  his  death  ?'  &c.  6:  3.  As  the  deatli  of  Chi-ist's  body  is  the 
death  of  those  who  are  baptized  (or  imnu^rscd)  in  him,  they,  and  they  only, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  worid,  are  released  from  the  law.  And  because  they 
are  also  dead  to  sin  by  their  immersion  in  Christ,  (see  G:  2,  &e.,)  thoy  are 
released  from  the  law  without  tlie  danger  of  licentiousness.  Taking  then,  the 
passage  which  has  been  so  much  stumbled  at — '  Ye  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace,'  (6:  14) — ^in  its  connection  with  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows  it,  (7:  1,)  we  see  it  amounts  to  tliis :  *  Y"e  are  not  under  law,  but  are 
lawfully  divorced  from  it,  by  that  spiritual  baptism  into  Chiist  wliich  has 
released  you  from  sin.'  Who  but  a  reprobate  can  pervert  this  doctrine  to 
purposes  of  wickedness  ? 

We  come  next  to  a  conclusive  illustration  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  law, 
by  Paul's  own  experience.  Bearing  in  mind  the  prominent  jwints  of  his  doc- 
tnne  Avhich  we  have  already  reviewed,  viz.  '  by  the  law  is  the  knuwlcdijc  of 
sin' — '  the  law  worketh  wrath' — '  the  law  entered  that  tlie-  offonce  might 
abound' — '  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace;' — justified  as  they 
arc,  and  defended  from  perversion,  by  tlie  proof  that  they  do  not  'mako  void, 
but  establish  the  law,'  no  candid  inc^uircr  for  truth  can  possibly  mistake 
Paul's  meaning  in  the  famous  passage  which  closes  the  seventh  chapter. 
Without  wasting  words  to  prove  that  this  passage  describes  an  unrcgcnerate 
state,  we  shall  notice  only  its  testimony  concerning  law.  That  testimony  may 
be  reduced  to  the  fcJlowing  pi-opositions : — 1.  The  law  in  the  great  oceasiofi  of 
sin.  2.  Yet  tlie  law  is  holy^  just  and  good.  To  illustmte  the  former,  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  own  experience,  first  when  he  was  tcithout  law,  and 
secondly  after  he  came  under  laiv.  His  story  in  brief,  is  this.  Before  he 
knew  the  Law,  he  was  comparatively  guiltless  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  came  imder 
law,  sin  ]>egan  to  manifest  its  power  within  him,  and  a  struggle  conmienced 
between  his  conscience  and  his  carnal  propensities,  in  wliich,  die  pix>poruiflu- 
ences  of  the  law  were  constantly  defeated,  and  tliat  which  should  have  per- 
suaded him  to  obedience,  was  turned  into  an  occasion  of  transgression.  To 
establish  the  acconcf  proposition — and  so  guard  his  readers  against  the  impres- 
sion which  they  might  otherwise  receive  from  liis  illustration  of  the  first,  and 
from  many  things  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  fjiiner  i>art  of  the  epistle, 
▼iz.  that  he  attributed  evil  to  the  law — he  carcfully  explains  the  pmcess  by 
which  the  law  aggravates  sin,  and  clearly  shows,  1,  that  the  law,  instead  of 
participating  in  the  guilt  of  siimers,  exposes,  and  reproves  it ;  2,  tliat  sin  per- 
verts the  law  from  its  proper  design  bito  a  stumbling-block,  and  by  thus 
making  good  an  occasion  of  evil,  magnifies  its  own  sinfulness,  without  casting 
any  blame  on  the  law ;  3,  that  m  this  very  process  of  perversion,  the  noblest 


(dunah  diB  watkast)  part  of  UcnshireiocA  lidea  with  the  law:  so  that  ba 
aetuallj  aoknowl&dged  uid  ownoMikled  Itg  bi^nem,  while  he  was  oonvertiitg 
it  into  an  oocmcn  of  ain.  We  iinut  refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  paaa^e  &■ 
self,  for  a  Toiifiaatiaii  of  this  analyna. 

We  learn  from  all  the  endeooe  now  before  m,  that  Paul  toot  a  aarvt 
/riend  of  the  law.  He  iiosts  that  it  is  holy,  jart,  and  good,  nndicatca  ii 
from  all  accusation,  and  ahows  that  full  proviaon  is  made  in  Uio  goepl,  for  , 
the  perfect  fulfilment  of  ita  claim.  Indeed  the  very  earnestness  with  which 
be  argues  £x  ita  aband<»iment,  aa  a  means  of  producing  righteousness,  is 
tfae  best  proof  of  his  aflection  for  it.  Knowing  ay  Ins  own  experience,  that 
tfte  law  is  too  weak  for  aocoeasful  conflict  with  mn,  and  knowing  also  that  an- 
other and  a  mightier  champicKt  of  righteousnesa  is  in  the  field,  ready  to  take 
ita  place,  uid  abU  to  win  its  battles,  how  could  he  tosti^  his  &iendship  fi>r 
it  otherwise  than  by  reeoning  it  from  the  officiouHieas  of  those,  its  miaguded 
advocates,  who  would  honour  it  by  throating  it  into  a  needless,  uneqnai,  and 
aelf-deetroyiog  wai !  I£b  friendship  was  so  &ithful  that  he  dared  to  succor 
the  law,  by  removing  it,  and  bringng  in  an  omnipotent  substitute. 

Every  parent  knows  that  an  attempt  to  control  the  will  of  a  child,  whichy 
by  the  inefficieiunf  uf  the  influences  employed,  proves  wwuccestful,  not  only 
avails  Qotliing,  but  actually  feeds  and  strengthens  the  spirit  of  disobedience. 
Od  thia  principle,  Paul  deprecates,  as  we  have  seen,  the  employment  of  the 
law,  as  a  mcona  of  producing  obedience  to  Ood.  His  objection  lies  noi 
ag^unat  the  moral  character  of  the  law,  but  agunst  H&in^eiency.  Having 
clearly  manifested  that  ineffiuiency  in  the  7th  chapter,  he  proceeds  in  the 
8th  to  coutmat  with  it  tlic  efficiency  and  complete  success  of  the  substitute 
which  tlie  j^ospel  proposes,  '  What  the  law  coidti  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh^ 
and  for  ain,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;  that  the  BiGllTEOUeNBSS  or  TUB 
LAW  MIGHT  BE  FULPiu-ED  in  US,  who  Walk  not  E^r  the  flesh,  but  aAer  the 
spirit.'  8:  3,  4.  The  object  proposed  in  substituting  Christ  for  the  law,  a» 
here  distincUy  dechired,  is  such  as  iuUy  redeems  Paul's  doctrine  from  tha 
charge  of  mttiuomianism.  And  the  meant  employed  will  be  condemned  only 
by  those  who  dissent  from  bis  views  of  the  weakness  of  the  law.  If  his  phi- 
losophy on  this  subject  can  be  shown  to  be  false,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
law  is  able  to  secure  the  rightcouaness  which  it  requires,  Paul  will  be  coo- 
victod  of  antinonuanism — not  indeed  in  intent,  but  in  effect;  and  moreover, 
God  ffill  bo  convictod  of  sending  his  Son  in  vain.  But  if  his  jjhiloaophy  bo 
Bound,  all  those  advocatea  of  the  law  who  ignoruitly  plead  for  its  employ- 
ment as  on  influence  to  produce  obedience — and  so  virtually  condemn  Paul, 
as  its  enemy — will  finally  l>e  convicted  themselves  of  the  most  ihtal  antine- 
mianism,  in  the  very  seal  of  their  legality. 

In  the  conclustou  of  tlie  9th  chapter  and  in  the  be^pnnmg  of  the  10th,  we 
find  a  striking  illuatration  of  the  truth  of  Paul's  theory.  *  The  Gentries, 
wtuch  followed  twt  after  righteousness,  have  attained  to  righteousnosa,  oven 
to  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith.  But  Israel,  which  followed  after  tha 
laa  of  rigbtoousnesa,  hath  not  atttuned  to  the  law  of  righteousness.  Where' 
fiire  i    Becatue  theg  louyht  it  wA  it/ffutky  hvl  aa  ii  we  by  the  teorkt  of 
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ike  law I  bear  them  record,  that  tliey  haTe  a  leal  of  Ood,  Irat  nai 

according  to  knowledge.  For  they  being  ignorant  of  OtHTs  rif^teousnesi, 
and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  sabmitted 
tidemselves  to  tlio  righteousness  of  God.'  9:  31,  32,  10:  2,  8.  We  here 
perceive  ths^t  facts  fully  bear  out  Paul  in  the  paradox  which  he  mMntaina ; 
▼iz^  that  cleaving  to  the  Imw,  defeats  the  law — and  forsaking  it  for  Chrises 
sake^  fulfils  it.  The  Jews,  being  by  tlieir  previous  education  a  nation  of 
legalists,  as  a  body  rejected  the  gospel,  because  it  set  aside  the  law  which 
they  adored.  Their  very  zeal  for  righteousness,  because  it  vras  not  accor- 
ding to  knowledge,  made  Christ  '  a  stumblmg-stono  and  a  rock  of  offense ;' 
and  so  put  away  from  them  the  only  source  of  righteousness.  While  the 
Gentiles,  being  hindered  by  no  such  attaclmiont  to  the  law,  readily  received 
Christ  and  by  him  attained  righteousness. 

The  next  and  last  passage  in  this  epistle  which  requires  to  be  noticed,  is 
well  wortliy  to  stand  as  a  summary  of  Paul's  whole  doctrine.     *  Christ  is 

THE   END   OF  TUB   LAW  FOR  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  TO   EVERY  ONE  THAT  BELIEV- 

BTU.'  10:  4.  The  meaning  of  the  word  ^end*  in  this  passage,  is  clearly 
determined  by  our  previous  developments.  If  '  the  law  worketh  wrath,' 
Christ  must  be  its  termination^  before  righteousness  can  come  in.  If  the 
reader  will  observe  the  four  following  things,  he  will  have  no  occarion  to 
stumble  at  this  construction.  1,  Paul  does  not  say  an  antinomian  theory  is 
the  end  of  the  law :  2,  he  docs  not  say  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
licentiousneBs :  3,  he  does  not  say  Christ  is  the  end  of  tlie  law  to  every  body  : 
but  4,  he  doe^  say,  '  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  rkjiiteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth.' 

Now  lest  any  one  should  say,  (according  to  the  popular  mode  of  evading 
the  reasoning  of  Paul  in  this  matter,)  that  the  whole  discourse  which  we  have 
reviewed,  refers  not  to  the  moral,,  but  to  the  Jewish  law,  it  may  be  well  to 
cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  whole  ground  again.  The  first  passage  which 
we  speciallv  noticed — '  Therefore  bv  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be 
justified  ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,'  Ac,  (3:  20,) — ^is  the  con- 
clusion of  an  argument  which  refers  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  law  of  nature^ 
as  well  as  to  the  Jews  and  the  law  specially  ^ven  to  them.  Moreover,  the 
power  of  conviction  which  is  ascribed  to  the  law  in  the  last  clause,  deter- 
mines its  nature.  Paul  evidently  refers  to  any  and  all  law  which  operates 
on  the  conscience ;  and  to  the  Jewish  law  specially,  only  because  that  law  is 
distinguished  from  others  by  the  degree^  and  not  the  naturCj  of  its  operation. 
The  righteousness  of  God  is  *  without  that  law*  by  which  is  the  Jmowledge 
of  sin^  whether  it  be  Jewish  or  Gentile.  We  have  in  this  first  instance,  a 
elue  to  Paid's  meaning  in  his  whole  subsequent  argument.  Speaking  to 
them  that  knew  the  Jewish  law,  it  was  natund  that  he  should  make  that  law 
the  representative  of  all  others,  and  leave  the  general  application  of  his  reas- 
oning to  the  good  sense  of  his  readers.  If  the  Jeunsh  law  *worketh  wrath' — 
causing  '  the  offense  to  abound,'  insomuch  that  the  promise  to  Abraham,  and 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel  were  necessarily  made  independent  of  it — a 
fortiori^  that  promise  and  that  salvation  must  be  independent  of  any  law 
whose  sanctions  are  inferior  to  tiiose  of  the  Jewish.      His  reasonmg  in  the 
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Ith  ofaapter,  lAen  be  ihom  how  ind  nhy  the  hnr  wnketli  ftn&,  ezprenljr 
refen  to  that  Uir  which  wja,  'TAoh  thalt  not  eovet.^  7:  7.  It  will  faardlr 
be  jwetended  dutt  this  is  era^tmely  ■  Jewish  law.  The  precept  mentioned, 
eeitainlr  stands  in  that-decalogoe  irtiich  is  general^  held  to  be  of  nmreraal 
W^icatun ;  and  Paol's  iQustratioD  of  the  efiecteof  that  precept  on  himself, 
aoowa  tttat  in  bis  view,  the  decalogae,  above  all  other  law,  '  workelh  wrath.* 
Moreover,  all  that  be  njn  about  'estabti^nng  the  law,'  (3:  31,)  and 
'fulfilling  the  li^teonsieeB  of  the  law,'  (8:  4,  fro.,)  proTes  that  be  had  in 
his  mind,  not  the  external  law  of  the  Jews,  hut  that  ipiritiial  (see  7:  14) 
and  eternal  law  of  riditeonsness  which  applies  eqoalljr  to  all  moral  beings : 
for  that  onl;  is  established  snd  fblfiUed  in  the  goqwl.  Finall;,  in  connccdoo 
with  the  last  passage  notioed  in  oar  review,  we  ftod  the  following  definidcoi 
of  legal  righteonsnesB,  which  faHy  detenninea  Hie  nature  of  that  law  of  which 
Christ  is  the  terminatton : — '  Moaea  deecribeth  the  ri^teonsness  which  b  of 
the  law,  That  the  man  which  dotth  those  things  shall  live  bj  them.'  10:  6. 
Whereas  the  ligbteonsDess  of  the  gospel,  as  the  apostle  proceeds  to  declare, 
oalla  upon  men  sinqdy  to  UiUvt  and  coi^iseB.  Faith,  in  the  gospel,  stand* 
contrasted  with  dautff,  m  the  law.  Of  course  Christ  is  the  end  of  all  that 
sort  of  law,  whether  Jewish  or  Qentile,  which  sets  men  upon  doing  instead 
of  believing. 

Another  common  method  of  evading  the  conclusions  to  which  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  naturally  leads,  is  to  refer  all  Paul  says  about  the  inetGcieno7 
and  death-working  influence  of  the  law,  to  the  subject  of  yitstifieation  merely, 
and  not  to  personal  righteousnesa.  Many  are  ready  to  agree  with  Paul,  .that 
the  law  ha<i  nothing  to  do  with  justification,  while  they  still  insist  upon  em- 
ploying it  as  an  influence  to  produce  obedience.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  Paul  no  where  makes  the  vast  distinction  between  justifies 
tion  and  sanctification,  which  is  so  prominent  in  many  systems  of  divinity. 
He  refers  both  to  tho  operation  of  the  same  spirit  of  life,  and  so  identifies 
them,  that  none  but  a  scholastic  imag^tdon  can  tell  where,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  his  discourse  on  justification  ends,  and  where  that  on  sanctifi- 
cati<Ki  be^ns.  At  aU  events,  his  doctrine  about  the  law  is  the  same,  without 
a  single  contrary  suggestion,  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  chapters — which  man- 
ifestly refer  to  Simctification — as  it  is  in  those  preceding  chapters  which  are 
mjypoti'd  to  refer  more  particularly  to  justification.  Indeed  he  lays  out  most 
of  his  strength  in  the  7th  chapter,  directly  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  de- 
structive uifluence  of  the  law  on  personal  eharacter  ;  and  in  the  8th  chapter 
he  exp-essly  declares  that  the  fidjiilxng  of  *  the  righteousnegg  of  the  law 
IN  us,'  is  that  which  '  the  law  eoidd  not  do,'  and  Uiat  for  which  God  sent 
lus  Son. 

II.  Thb  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaks.  After  the  usual  address  and 
benediction,  the  apostle  commences  this  epstle  thus :  '  I  marvel  that  ye  are 
so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ,  unto  bot 
other  gospel :  which  is  not  another ;  but  there  be  some  Uiat  trouble  you,  antt 
would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  yon  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
onto  you,  let  him  be  acconea.    A»  we  said  bdbre,  so  i»j  I  now  agun,  if 
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any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  onto  yoa  than  that  ye  haTO  reOMTed,  let 

him  be  accursed.'  This  is  truly  a  portentous  introduction.  We  naturally 
expect  the  disclosure  of  some  awfiil  de]:)arture  from  truth.  Modem  noiioiis 
of  heresy  prompt  us  to  ask — ^  Is  it  Univcrsalism,  or  Unitarianian,  or  New 
Haven  (Uvinity,  or  Perfcctiomsm,  or  Antinomianism,  that  has  mvaded  and 
desolated  the  Galatian  church,  and  tltus  called  forth  tlie  thunders  of  apostolic 
indi^iation  V  But  tlio  views  that  have  already  been  suggested  m  this  ex- 
auiiuation,  are  fitted  to  check  all  such  surmises,  and  point  us  to  an  error 
more  nwlical,  practical,  plausible,  and  destructive,  than  any  that  are  men- 
tioucd  in  these  dtiys.  In  tlic  epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul  exhibits  in  a  didac- 
tic form  the  system  of  theology  which  he  calls  his  gospel;  (Rom.  16:  25 ;) 
and  we  have  seen  that  gospel  summed  up  in  the  comprehensive  saying, 
^Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.* 
The  heresy  which  most  naturally  arrays  itself  against  this  gospel,  and  when 
successful,  most  completely  subverts  it,  is  legality.  The  acknowledged 
goodness  of  the  law  furnishes  a  pretext,  and  natural  unbelief  the  dispontion, 
to  reject  a  gospel  which  makes  an  end  of  the  law  as  a  guide  to  righteousness, 
and  demands  faith  in  an  invisible  spirit.  Accordingly  we  have  seen  all  bat 
a  reumant  of  the  Jewish  nation,  rejecting  Christ  for  me  law's  sake :  and  we 
might  anticipate  that  the  first  and  worst  heresy  which  would  break  oat  among 
those  who  professed  to  receive  Christ,  would  be  legality — a  disposition  to  re- 
turn from  Christ  to  the  law.  Such,  we  shall  find,  was  actually  the  heresy 
wliich  drew  from  Paul  the  redoubled  anathema  with  which  the  ep'istle  before 
us  commences. 

Afler  certifying  the  Galatians  that  he  received  his  gospel  directly  from 
Christ,  and  instead  of  being  instructed  by  the  other  ai)OStles,  had  communi- 
cated the  gospel  to  them — ^he  mentions  his  reproof  of  Peter  for  succumbing 
to  the  legality  of  certain  Jewish  believers,  and  thence  takes  occasion  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  chapter  to  make  a  brief,  summary  statement  of  those 
gi'cat  principles  concerning  law  and  grace,  which  arc  more  largely  discussed 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  '  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not 
by  the  works  of  the  law :  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  jus- 
tified. But  if,  wliile  we  seek  to  be  justified  by  Christ,  we  ourselves  also  are 
found  sinners,  is  therefore  Christ  the  minister  of  sin  ?  [i.  e.,  if  we  adopt  the 
previous  doctrine  as  a  mere  theory^  and  seek  to  be  justified  by  the  faith  of 
Christ — ^not  by  being  immersed  in  him,  and  so  putting  on  his  righteousness— 
but  by  an  imaginary  imputation  of  his  righteousness  to  us,  while  we  still  re- 
main ourselves  in  sin ;  or  if,  after  having  been  immersed  in  him,  we  return 
from  the  Spirit  to  the  law,  and  thus  again  become  sinners,  is  Christ  respox^ 
eible  ?]  Gtxl  forbid.  [Christ  is  responsible  only  for  those  who  have  lawfiilly 
abandoned  the  law,  by  entering  into  an  everlasting  spiritual  miion  with  him- 
self.] For  if  I  build  again  the  things  which  I  destroyed,  I  make  myself 
a  transgressor.  [Any  one  who  intelligently  seeks  to  be  justified  by  Christ, 
first  destroys  his  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  and  thus  dying  to 
nn,  becomes  a  vessel  of  Christ's  righteousness.    If  one  who  professes  to 
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htiro  done  tliia  ia  kftenrards  found  a  fflnner,  it  is  proof  tli&t  he  h&s  censed  to 
be  a  veuel,  and  has  become  Au  own  man  again — and  of  course  proof  that 
&ere  was  some  defect  in  his  initial  act  of  siUTendcr.]  For  I  tliroii^h  the 
law  am  dead  to  the  1ai[,  that  I  mi^t  live  unto  God.  [Such  is  the  Ic^^ 
mate  portion  of  one  who  seelcs  to  be  jostified  by  Christ ;  and  in  Q»i  po^iUoa 
ain  is  impossible.  A  man  must  separate  himself  from  God  and  revert  to  ttio 
law,  and  so  hmld  the  things  he  once  destroyed,  bcfoi-c  he  con  Iiccomc  a 
anner.j     I  am  crndfied  with  Christ :  ncvcrUiclcas  I  live :  yit  twt  I,  bvt 


Christ  liveth  in  me :  [Christ  is  not  a  anncr;]  and  the  life  which  I  now  live 
ia'tfae  flesh,  I  live  by  the  fiuth  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  roc  and  gave 
lumself  for  me.     I  do  not  frustrate  tiie  grace  of  God :  for  if  riglttttouaueitt 


eome  bjf  the  law,  then  CKrist  i»  dead  in  vam.'  Gal.  2:  IG — 21.  Wc  have 
here  our  old  theory  that  ^  law  u  the  great  occasion  of  sin,  and  that  dituih 
to  tie  law  by  union  to  Chritt,  u  the  only  way  of  aaloationf)vm  sin.  For 
the  violation  of  these  principles  the  apostle  proceeds  to  robukc  tlie  Golationa. 

*  0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  &c. — This  only  would  I  kam 
of  you,  Bectiired  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing 
of  f^th  ?  Are  ye  so  foolish  ?  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  uiude 
perfect  by  the  flesh  ?  Have  ye  sufferod  so  many  thin;^  in  vain?  if  itlcyctin 
vmu.  He  therefore  tliat  mlniatcrcth  to  you  the  Sjarit,  and  wfrkt'th  r.iivacles 
amonj^  you,  doeth  he  it  by  tbo  works  of  the  laiv,  or  by  the  lieariu;^  of  faithV* 
Gal.  i:  1 — R,  The  apostle  vppeals  to  the  plain  fact  that  they  roctived 
tho  Spirit  originally  witliout  any  reference  to  the  law,  anil  that  ihe  n.inis- 
tration  of  tlio  jwwer  of  ttie  gnai)el  among  them  was  hiilc-pendcnt  of  ilic  law, 
as  proof  that  tlicir  legality  was  heresy  and  aixatasy.  lie  then  sh":\i  tl.at  In 
like  Dianner  the  original  ;pft3  to  the  Jews  tlinmgh  Abraham,  wtre  mailo  in- 
dependent of  the  law — 1,  by  tho  language  of  the  covenant ;  '2,  by  ;!io  fact 
that  tho  covenant  iras  for  all  nations;  3,  by  the  condenming  natur.>  <•?  iliat 
law  ;  4,  by  tho  testimony  of  tlie  law  itself  that  the  just  sliall  live  hy  f;.;;li ; 
5,  by  the  fact  that  the  covenant  was  given  before  tlie  law.  Gal.  'j:  (i — IS. 

*  WhtT'/ore  thai  srrvvth  tin:  law?'  [Here  is  the  grand  ihfliculty  of  his  doo- 
triiio.1  Alls,  '/( was  ailtl'td  I'lta  tiik  sake  of  ti-iunfijirxaiom,  till  tln!  ^^fed 
shoulit  come,  to  whniu  the  pi-omisc  was  made.'  1  f.  Tlic  Engli^h  tian^lat'irs 
have  obscured  the  meaning  of  tliia  last  verse,  by  using  tlic  c(niiv..cul  oxi-ici- 
aion — 'hi-iroHse  of  tninsgresriions,'*  instead  of  the  more  literal  tr:uis!aii''Li  of 

*  Ckarin  parahtf»<i»C  which  we  have  given.  I'erhaja  tlicy  darrd  nutlet 
Paul  8]>oak  for  himself,  for  fear  that  tlie  uidcanied  and  uustaMu  nii^ht  tiuiHr 
ble  at  liis  doctrine.  We  adiuit  tlio  origuial  might  bear  tlie  construction  iliey 
have  {pven  it,  if  other  coiisidei-atlons  i-equired  it ;  but  it  U  evident  ihai  oilier 
considerations  rc<)uirc  the  literal  translation  which  we  have  given ;  1,  lioeaude 
Paul  lias  before  proved,  repeatedly  and  abundantly,  that  die  only  olii^ci  of 
the  law  is  to  increase  transgression ;  and  it  is  not  to  lie  supposed  that  llio  all- 
wise  Go<l  instituted  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  wliich  it  is  actually 
fitted  to  effect ;  2,  because  I'aul  lias  in  one  iiatanco  at  least  before,  e.\i>re3shr 
declared,  tliat  '■tiw.  law  entered  that  Oie.  offense  viiyht  abound.'  Ilom.  ."i:  ilO. 
Holding  as  we  know  he  did  that  'the  strengtJt  of  sin  is  the  law,  (sec  1  Cor. 
15:  56,)  what  folly,    what  sclf-contrvUctuoi  would  it  be  for  liim  to  say  that 
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the  law  was  added  to  prevent  or  diminL^h  sin !  ITis  doctrine  manifestly  iSr^ 
that  God  hiivin^  secured  the  inhcntauce  of  salvation  to  Abraham,  and  his- 
seed,  byjian^ing  it,  not  on  the  hiw,  nor  tlie  works  of  man,  hut  on  tiis  own-- 
simple  promise — and  liavinp;  appointed  a  future  thue  for  the  execution  of  the 
promise  by  the  revehition  of  Christ,  the  pi^nnised  seed — hitrf)dueed  the  law^ 
afl  a  sort  of  parenthesis  in  the  transaction,  (xcupyin^  the  interval  botween 
the  pi-omisc  and  its  execution,  not  for  the  superlluous  pnqxise  of  anticipating 
tlic  work  of  Christ,  viz.  the  etsablislimi*nt  of  ri;!;hteousncss,  nor  yet  for  the 
suicidal  j>urix)se  of  subverting  the  ori*z;inal  fnvmise  to  Abraham,  by  establish* 
ing  hopeless  tiunsgression ;  but  for  tlio  wise  and  necessaiy  puq)ose  of  in* 
creasing  the  intensity  and  bitterness  of  sin,  for  a  limited  jwriod^  tliat  he 
might  tliua  awake  a  hungering  for  righteousness,  and  prepai*e  the  way  for  its- 
revelation  at  the  appointed  time.     Observe  the  apostle  does  not  say  simply 

*  the  law  was  added  for  the  sake  of  tmnsgi-essions  ;'  he  adds — ^till  the  seed 
Bhould  come^  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.'  Again  :  '  The  law  entered 
that  the  offense  might  abomid. — But  wliere  sin  abounded  (jrai^e  did  muck 
more  abound ;'  i.  e.  by  the  subsequent  revelation  of  Christ.  The  time  of 
the  evil  wrought  by  the  law,  was  limited,  and  the  good  that  followed  it  wa» 
surpassing  and  without  end.  Moreover,  the  law  by  causing  the  offense  to 
abomid  for  a  season,  was  not  tlie  enemy,  but  the  servant  of  liim  who  after* 
wards  caused  tlie  offense  to  cease  ;  for  Paul  says  in  a  j)assage  which  we  have 
already  noticed  in  tliis  epistle — '  I  TnKOvr.u  tjif.  law  am  dead  io  the  law^ 
that  I  might  live  unto  God.'  Gal.  2:  19.  Turning  to  the  account  of  his  ex- 
perience in  tlie  7th  chapter  of  Romans,  we  see  the  truth  of  this  saying. 
Throuyh  the  law,  he  was  made  to  despair  (►f  righteousness  under  the  law^ 
and  so  was  driven  to  Christ.  So  that  the  evil  effected  by  the  law,  is  self^ 
limited,  and  suhifurvicnt  to  the  righteousness  tliat  follows  it. 

The  case  may  be  stated  and  justified  thus.  Man  has  a  disease  which  God 
has  engaged  to  cure.  Tlic  disease  is  such,  that  if  left  to  its  natural  coiirsCy 
it  will  slowly  consume  and  finally  destrt^y  life.  It  can  be  cured  by  1  »eing  first  ag- 
gravated and  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  then  skillfully  managed  with  restorative 
applications.  God  has  two  medicines.  One  of  them  is  violent  and  inffom- 
matory  in  its  operation.  He  gives  this  first  to  iucren^o  the  disease,  and 
drive  it  fonvard  to  the  desired  crisis.  The  other  is  niild  and  nonrisliing^ 
but  useless  to  the  patient  in  the  premature  stage  of  his  dispense,  lie  gives 
this  at  the  jwint  where  the  operation  of  the  fonuor  is  complete,  and  so  eflecta 
a  cure.  It  would  be  folly  and  cruelty  to  give  the  restorative  fii-st ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  foolish  and  cniel  to  (jive  the  injUmniiafur^f  medivinc  after 
the  cure  is  effected.  Giving  each  in  its  pnjper  time,  God  nuuiifests  hia 
wisdom  and  benevolence. 

That   we   have   not  misinteqireted  Paul  in  his  answer  to  the  (juestion, 

•  Wherefore  then  scrveth  the  law?'  is  tin-ther  evident  from  what  next  follows^ 
Having  said  that '  the  law  was  added  for  the  sake  of  transgrcssi<nis.'  tliis  ol>- 
jection  naturally  occurs  :  *  Is  the  law  then  against  the  pmuiises  of  God  ?' 
for  it  woidd  seem  at  first  view,  that  aiiythhig  that  increases  sin  must  t(^nd  to 
defeat  tlio  promise.  Paul  answers,  '  God  forbid  ;  for  if  thei*e  had  been  a 
law  given  that  could  have  ^ven  life,  verily  right<JOusness  should  have  been 
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^n  the  Iftw.'  8:  21.  God's  oiHj  object  in  the  whole  m&tter,  was  to  execute 
^e  covenant ;  and  if  he  could  have  done  it  by  the  law,  he  would  have  spared 
4uB  Son.  If  the  diseaae  conld  have  been  cured  bj  the  first  medicine,  it 
vould  have  been  fi^y  in  the  jdiyiioisa  to  torment  himself  and  hia  patient 
vith  a  second. 

'  Bat  the  BcHpture  hath  conclnded  all  under  an,  that  the  promiae  bj  f^tli 
>»f  JesiiB  Christ  might  be  pvento  thorn  that  believe.'  Ver.22.  There  wasa 
lUeoessity  that  an  outward  Uw  should  first  shut  all  men  up  in  the  prison  of  sin^ 
befi>re  tliorc  could  bo  such  a  demand  for  a  Savior  as  would  f^ve  value  and 
efficacy  to  his  service.  We  find  a  parallel  and  perhaps  a  clearer  statement 
of  this  idea  in  Hom.  11:  32 — 'God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  vinbelief,  that 
lu  ought  have  mercy  upon  all.'  Mercy  a  for  the  latt ;  and  as  the  mercy  of 
ihe  gospel  reciuires  to  be  de»red  and  embraced  on  the  part  of  the  ainncr  in 
order  to  become  av^lablo,  it  is  nccessarv  not  only  that  men  should  be  lost, 
but  also  tliat  they  should  be  tennile  of  the  fact.  The  law  effects  this  prcptr 
ration  for  the  gospel — 1,  by  revealing,  and  2,  by  increasing  sin.  '  But  be- 
fore faitli  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  np  unto  the  faith  which 
«hoald  aftcrwaids  be  revealed.'  The  law,  by  revealing  and  increasing  mn^ 
'leaves  no  way  of  escape  but  through  Christ ;  so  that  the  saints  under  the 
■Jewish  dispensation  lived  only  by  the  hope  of  futuro  grace,  'ilic  law  coa- 
:Btantly  drove  thorn  from  itself  to  tliat  hope  ;  and  th.T,t  hope  joined  them  to 
the  Lord.  They  had  not  the  perfect  faith  and  life  of  the  gospel ;  but  they 
had  a  faith  and  life  of  the  siimc  kind,  sufBcieut  for  a  refuge  from  hopeleag 
condemnation.  Otherwise  the  taw  would  liave  destroyed  them.  '  ^Vhercforo 
tho  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Chi-iat,  tliat  we  might  be  just 
fied  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  scliocd- 
Blaster.'  Ver.  24,  2'*.  The  business  of  the  law  is  to  diivc  us  to  Christ ;  and 
there  its  olfico  ceases. 

In  the  remainder  of  tlie  epistle,  Paul  amplifies  and  illustrates  in  several 
vays  the  foregoing  positions.  First  he  compares  the  state  of  tlie  Jews  under 
^0  law,  to  that  of  bubcn,  *  differing  notliing  from  servants,'  and  declarer  tliat 
the  object  of  the  gospel  was  to  release  them  from  the  domiiuou  of  'tutoi-s  and 
j^ovemors,'  and  place  them  in  the  position  of  «wi«.  Afterwards  he  prescnti 
tfae  same  great  idea,  in  an  allegorical  form,  comparing  the  subjects  of  tlic  law 
to  Ishmae!,  tlic  son  of  a  houd-maid,  and  the  subjects  of  the  gospel  to  Isaac, 
lite  son  of  a  free-woman.  'I'he  moral  of  his  allegory  is,  that  the  law,  (vii. 
4he  deeahgiu;  for  that  was  the  cliicf  message  from  Sinai,)  'gendercth  to  bon- 
dage,' and  the  gospel  to  liberty.  He  intcreperecs  his  arguments  ^itb  most 
earnest  expostidatinns  with  the  Galatians,  for  their  legality,  and  conclude* 
with  many  exhortations  like  the  followbg :  '  Stand  fast  in  tho  liberty. — 
Brethren,  ye  have  been  called  nnto  litjerty,  only  use  not  Uberty  for  an  occ»- 
«on  to  tlie  flesh. — A\'&lk  in  tlic  Sjiirit. — If  ye  bo  led  by  tho  Spirit,  ye  are 
not  under  tlie  law. — Tlic  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  &c. :  againA 
muh  there  is  no  law.* 

If  iho  preceding  sketch  shall  help  the'reader  to  a  view  of  the  drift  and 
«ptrit  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  our  object  will  be  gained.  We  think  it 
ii  sufficiently  manifciit  that  leijalit^  was  t&e  heresy  which  made  occsuon  fat 
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tiic  anathemas  and  invectives  with  wliich  it  abounds.  As  this  is  the  only  odb 
of  PauFs  epistles  in  which  he  makes  it  his  main  object  to  expose  ana  sap- 
press  doctrinal  error,  we  must  conclude  either  that  he  was  a  very  superficial 
theolo;;i;ian,  and  had  never  discovered  the  main  avenues  of  error,  or  that  le- 
gality is,  as  ho  represents  it,  the  heresy  of  heresies. 

111.  1  'riM.  1:  5 — 11.  "  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity, 
out  in  a  ]»ure  heart,  and  of  a  ^ood  conscience,  and  of  faith  mifeigned  :  frcon 
which  sonic  having  swerved,  have  turned  aside  unto  viun  jangling,  desiring  to 
be  t''(ir/„:nf  of  the  law  ;  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
they  aflinn.  But  we  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully  ; 
knowing  this,  that  the  law  is  not  math  for  a  rlijliteous  man^  but  for  the  law- 
less and  disobedient,  for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,  for  unholy  and  profane, 
for  murderoi's  of  fathers  and  murderers  of  mothers,  for  manslayers,  for  whore* 
mongiTs,  for  them  that  defile  themselves  with  mankind,  for  men-stcalers,  for 
liars,  lor  perjured  persons,  and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  is  contrary 
to  sound  doctrine,  according  to  the  glorious  gospel  of  tlie  blessed  God.'* 

This  passage  is  the  beginning  of  Paul's  charge  to  one  who  had  been  his 
puj)il  in  the  gosi)el,  and  was  just  entering  upon  the  ministry.  The  reader 
cannot  fii'd  to  notice  that  it  i>erfectly  coincides  with  and  confirms  the  views 
presciued  under  our  last  head.  The  fii'st  and  chief  heresy  against  which 
JPaul  tliought  it  necessary  to  caution  Timothy,  was  not  Universalism,  or  Uni- 
tarianisni,  or  New  Haven  divinity,  or  Perfectionism,  or  Antinomiauisni,  but 

LEG  A  LIT  V. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  '  encT  in  the  first  verse,  is  clearly  determined  by 
the  con^:  liM-ations  which  were  presented  in  connection  with  Rom.  10:  4. 
(See  p.  201).)  As  '  Christ  Is  the  termination  of  the  law /or  rit/hteausnesSj* 
so 'charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  nn- 
fci;:no<l,'  (wiiicli  is  but  an  a>irt///m  of  righteousness,  and  of  Christ,)  is  the 
tertnlii'itlon  of  the  law.*  The  main  idea  in  both  passages  is  that  presented 
in  Gal.  o:  25 — 'After  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  mider  a  school* 
master.'  Indeed  we  need  not  go  beyond  tliis  passage  itself,  to  find  a  dem- 
onMrdflnn  of  the  tnith  of  the  interpretation  proposed.  After  declaring  that 
*  cliarity  kQ,  is  the  end  of  the  commandment,'  Paul  proceeds  to  caution  Tim- 
othy a,u;ainst  those  who  'desired  to  be  teachers  of  the  hno.^  What  was  their 
eiTor  'i  Plainly  that  of  desiring  to  teach  what  ouglit  not  to  be  taught,  because 
its  end  had  come.  ITiis  veiy  plamly  appears  by  what  follows,  viz: — '  the  law 
is  not  t.iade.  fur  a  righteous  man;'*  which  is  as  much  as  to  say — righteous 
ncsH  \.>  tl.e  tciiiiinatlon  of  the  law.     Tliis  amounts  to  the  very  thing  which  is 

*  \\\\  observe  J'rof.  Uobini^on  delincs  ihe  wonl  tranKlutcJ  cnil'xw  Ihcsc  pasftagfcs,  in  one 
cnsf*  n-?  \»o  h'^vc  tlonc,  anil  in  the  ()tlicr,  nceoriiiii^  to  the  more  popular  interpretation. 
On  IxorM.  10:  4j  he  8avs,  Telos  is  ^  one  uho  jmts  an  end  to  anv  thing' — one  who  abolufket,* 
He 


or  CO 
the 


rt!i.j»rnS  liowover,  limt  •others  here  consider  tdo:f  ati  sig^nifying  oncvho  uccompliskcs 
tom]dcUs  any  ihins^,*  cVe.  On  I  Tim.  1:  T),  he  says,  tclos  mcfin»  ^  the  cnd^  i.e.  the  object^ 
]>r/.!i  'j>"! pobA,  ti'fc  iOLni  (»rany  thirji?,'  We  take  the  liberty  to  ditier  from  the  learned 
prolV'^^''!'  ill  tlic  last  case,  f(»r  the  very  reason  that  leads  u^  to  agree  with  him  in  the 
ibrnicr.  Since  ihr.  first  and  principal  meaning  oi'tdos  is  termination,  \Vc  are  bound  thus 
to  interpret  it,  liuiess  the  context  and  the  analogy  of  fiiith  reipiire  a  difTcrcnt  intcrpreta* 
tion  ;  uhereas  wr  find  the  context  and  the  nnnlogy  of  faith  in  the  case  of  1  Tim.  1:  5  as 
tvell  as  of  Rom.  10:  4,  unequivocally  deoianding  the  primary  aud  most  literal  significa- 
tion of  tlic  word  in  question. 
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sud  in  the  Gist  Terse,  according  to  the  constraction  vhich  «e  have  p.reia  ifc 
Moreover,  nobody  can  reasonably  object  to  the  Bentiment,  that  tlie  commani- 
mcnt  onds  where  '  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  conscience,  and 
futh  unfeigned,'  be^ns ;  for  surely  the  clMm  of  the  law  ie  fully  satisfied  hy 
these  elements  of  righteoiuness,  and  Paul's  decUratioa  simply  amounts  to 
tiiis — the  commandmont  ends  where ita  fulfilment  begins.  Ashe  has  before 
proved  in  (Rom.  and  Gal.)  that  the  convene  of  this  declaration  is  true,  i.  e. 
while  the  law  continues,  its  ftdfilment  cannot  begin,  any  one  who  objects  will 
do  well  to  consider  the  alternative  which  the  case  presents.  Which  is  better^ 
to  have  the  law  loithout  righteousness,  or  righteousness  without  the  law  f  The 
tmth  is,  no  one  reallif  obiecta  to  tlie  sentiment  under  consideration.  The 
contention  of  those  who  tue  upon  them  to  cudgel  antinomianism,  is  not  with 
Paul,  or  any  of  his  intclli;;cnt  lUacipIes,  but  with  ignorant  pervcrters  of  hia 
doctrine,  and  probably  in  many  cases,  with  hgmcnts  of  their  oivn  imagination, 
mere  '  men  of  straw.'  The  idea  of  the  hiw'a  coming  to  an  end,  is  frightfnl 
to  thom  only  because  they  disjoin  it  from  that  which  P.iul  constantly  connects 
with  it,  viz.,  consequent  righteousness.  Their  experience  has  never  ^vcn 
them  a  clear  and  strong  conception  of  the  power  of  grace,  and  they  nnbiraUy 
imagine  that  the  end  of  tlie  law  is  necessarily  the  end  of  al!  godly  influence, 
and  of  all  righteoa'>ncss.  Pt'rhaps  these  luiaginatious  ai'O  cimfirmed  by  the 
evil  practices  of  some  who  nuke  a  speculative  throri/,  and  not  Christ,  the  end 
of  the  law,  so  paiwing  fi\im  legality  to  UirciitioiLines!'.  Thus  tliey  come  to 
etich  a  pass  of  prejudice,  that  when  any  one  (piofes  Paul':!  paying,  '  Ye  are 
not  under  the  law,  but  under  gfnee,'  tlicy  hear  only  the  firet  part  of  the  dec- 
laration, *  Ye  are  not  vtidi-r  the  hiic^  and  forthwith  iMmnienco  an  outcry 
agfiinst  imtinomianism,  licentiousia-ss,  Se.  They  "<■<'  the  l;i«",  and  have  i=ome 
cmfidenco  isi  its  regidatiiig  inDuence ;  hut  they  *t'<'  not  the  Spirit  of  life, 
whicJi  in  the  gospel  stands  at  the  end  of  the  law.  Of  course  to  them  the 
traiLiition  from  law  to  gr.ico,  seems  like  leajiing  from  a  roch  into  ii  void  abyss. 
We  can  assure  all  who,  for  such  reasons,  shudder  at  the  very  mcntiuu  of  'the 
end  of  tlie  law,'  that  they  shudder  at  their  own  imaginations,  and  not  at  any 
doctrine  which  Paul  or  any  of  his  honest  followers  hold  furth.  Tlie  transi- 
tion which  Paul  pi-oposcs  is  not  from  a  i-ock  to  nothing,  hut  from  a  risible 
'  Slough  of  Despond,'  to  an  invisible  rock  of  strength ;  and  ho  tnUy  eays  of 
those  who,  under  tlie  false  imagination  wliieh  I  have  described, '  desire  to  bo 
teachers  of  the  law'  for  fear  that  the  gospel  will  lead  to  antniomian  licentious- 
nous,  tliat  they  *  undentand  iiat  ic/tat  thry  say,  ncithr  where-f  the;/  affirm* 
^But  to:  know  that  the  lata  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lavfulli/.'  All 
things  are  good  in  themselves,  but  evil  to  those  wlio  abuse  them ;  and  indeed 
their  goodness  is  the  measure  of  the  evil  they  produce  when  perverted.  The 
law,  consiilcrcd  merely  as  a  standard  of  righteousness,  is  wholly  good.  It 
is  a  perfect  e.\])ression  of  the  character  and  will  of  a  perfect  God :  and  the 
establishment  of  the  righteousness  which  it  reqmres,  is  the  highest  object  of 
the  gospel  which  supersedes  it.  But  good  as  the  law  is  in  itself,  it  may  be 
used  unlawfidly ;  and  then  like  violent  medicines,  it  works  mischief  in  pro- 
portion to  its  power.  Hence,  more  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  law,  when  un- 
accompanied by  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  design  and  appropriate  cfiects, 
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nrill  never  *  mapiify  the  law  and  make  it  honorable/  Wliocver  drags  Jt 
jrom  its  apj^nntoil  j)laee,  and  crowds  it  ni>on  the  field  of  Christ's  conquests, 
tthrou^^h  i;riioranco  dis^rraees  that  which  he  socks  to  honor. 

^The  law  is  not  nunh'  for  a  rinhteou^  man,^  Why?  Because  a  right- 
*eous  man  has  gone  over  to  the  party  that  jjives  the  law,  and  of  course  is  no 
longer  under  it.  The  law  surely  is  not  made  for  God,  for  then  God  would 
be  foiuid  commanding  and  threatening;  himself.  Moreover,  tlic  very  idea 
that  a  law  is  f/ivm^  supposes  that  the  pver  has  in  himself  beforehand  the 
•standard  of  ri;z;hteousness  proposed  in  his  law.  If  then  a  ri^ijlitcous  man  is 
one  who  is  \joined  to  tlw  Lord^^  and  with  him  *  is  one  spirit^  he  has  become 
•a  member  of  the  hi\y-(;ivint/  instead  of  the  law-oJ/»;//?i//  party,  and  is  pa^ 
iaker  of  a  righteousness  which  was  not  formed  by  the  law,  but  was  its  ante- 
'Cedent  and  its  source. 

They  greatly  en%  who  say  that  '  all  the  virtue  on  earth  or  in  heaven 
•consists  iu  obeying  the  law,  and  that  if  tlie  law  were  aboUshed  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  nK)ral  character  of  any  kind.'  (See  Oberlin  Evangelist.) 
This  statement  should  be  inveilcd  thus :  \  All  moral  law  in  heaven  and  on 
-earth,  is  a  transcript  of  antecedent  virtue ;  and  if  there  was  not  previous 
moral  character,  there  could  be  no  moral  law;'  for  law  is  the  expression  of  the 
irill  of  a  law-giver;  and  it  is  self-o\ident  that  the  will  must  exist  before  its  expres- 
•sion.  God's  righteousness,  which  existed  before  a  law  was  made  or  a  subject 
of  law  created,  is  tlie  orlt/inal  of  which  all  moral  law  is  the  copy ;  and  that 
righteousness,  independent  as  it  is  of  the  law,  is  the  only  righteousness  in 
heaven  or  on  earth.  The  gospel  reveals  no  other ;  and  the  law  works  not 
•righteousness,  but  wrath.  So  that  not  only  the  couveree  but  the  reverse  of 
the  above  statement  is  trui* — i.  c.,  Tlur*'  Is  NO  virtue  on  earth  or  in  heavtin^ 
^that  consists  in  ohrj/luf/  ihe,  lauK  Whoever  would  dispi-ove  this  assertion, 
^ust  show  eitlier  tliat  G'>d's  virtue  is  dependent  on  the  law,  (and  of  course 
stfiat  the  law  existed  Inform*.  God  became  nrtuous,  and  emanated  not  fi-om 
Tiim,  but  from  some  liigher  authority,)  or  tliat  men  have  some  other  righteous- 
•ness  than  God's.  ^J^lie  error  of  the  0])erlin  legalists  doubtless  arises  from  the 
■false  or  indefinite  meaning  which  they  attach  to  the  word,  law,  ^STien  they 
•43ay  *  the  law  is  tlie  raily  standard  of  character,'  they  refer  merely  to  that 
'which  may  be  called  tlie  indicative  element  of  the  law,  i.  e.  the  desnri}}tion 
vhich  it  contains  of  right  and  wrong,  which  standing  alone,  only  addresses 
4he  understanding,  and  is  not  properly  called  law.  This  kind  of  law  may  l>e 
^ven  by  an  e<iual  to  an  ecjual ;  or  ]»y  an  inferior  to  a  superior ;  or  by  a  man's 
understanding  to  his  own  heart.  ]>ut  law,  ])roperly  so  called,  can  he  r/ivrn 
'Only  hj  a  sHpn-ivr  to  an  inferior.  It  is  the  imperative  element — that  which 
implies  superiority  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the  giver — that  which  addres- 
«es/Wrr  in  the  subject  and  ]>uts  constrahit  n]yon  his  will,  that  constitutes  tlife 
•distinctive  nature  of  law  ;  and  tliis  element  has  no  essential  connection 
with  tlie  standard  of  rif/ht  and  wronfi^  which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
moral  character.  God  uncpiestionably  is  under  the  indicative  portion  of  the 
law;  i.  e.  his  will  is  subject  to  his  undei-standing,  and  liLs  understanding  dis- 
cerns between  grx)d  and  evil.  But  who  will  say  that  he  is  under  the  imper- 
ative  f    He  has  no  sujierior,  and  he  cannot  command  himself.     Then  he  is 
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not  ravder  lav.  lo  Ins  caae  at  least,  the  indicative  is  diBJoiticd  &oin  Qie  iafc- 
peratjve  ;  and  yet  he  has  a  perfect  staodard  of  character,  and  a  perfect  ridttr 
eousncss.  A  standard,  of  character  then  may  exist  without  a  law;  and  it. 
may  so  exist  in  man  as  well  as  in  God.  To  illustrate,  suppose  a  father  mere- 
ly inttruett  his  son  in  the  priodple  that  truth  is  good  and  falsehood  is  evil^ 
without  uttering  a  command;  has  that  son  no  standard  of  morality  1  Must 
sound  doctrine  be  backed  by  orders  and  penalties,  before  it  buoomcs  a  stain- 
dard  of  character  ?  Or  is  mere  no  virtue,  as  tiie  legalists  say,  in  regarding 
good  instruction,  onaccompaniod  by  threats  ?  Uuircraal  consciousness  nnd 
common  sense  testify  the  contrary  of  all  this.  All  virtue  lies,  not  in  subject' 
ingthe  wm  to /ear,  as  must  be  done  under  the  law,  but  t'n  «t(^'cL-tJ»y  the  wiW 
tt>  the  vnderstanding.  It  is  self-e^'ident  that  God's  virtue  is  of  th^  dcscrij^ 
tioD  ;  and  if  mtui's  virtue  is  &om  God,  or  is  homogeneous  with  God's  virtoe, 
it  lice  in  subjecting  the  will  to  Hie  indicative  and  not  to  the  imperative  portioiii 
of  tlie  law ;  in  other  words,  it  lies  not  in  obedience  to  a  law,  but  to  a  doe- 
trine.  Legalists,  in  confounding  the  doctrine  contained  in  tlie  law  with  the- 
law  itself,  and  thence  deducing  tiie  dogma  that  the  law  is  essential  e«  the  ex- 
istence of  virtue,  pUce  themselves  among  those  who,  Paul  says, '  understand 
not  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  atErm.' 

Paul  eridently  makes  the  diatincHon  which  we  have  made  between  tlie  in- 
dicative and  tlie  impenitive  elements  of  the  law,  in  the  jiassage  which  com- 
mences our  present  head.  'The  end  of  the  commmidmnit,'  says  lie, 'ig 
charity,'  &e. ;  but  this  is  not  the  end  of  noinid  doctrim: ;  for  lie  pi-oeceda, 
'  tiie  law  is  made  for  the  lawless,  kc,  ami  if  t/u-re  be  aiiif  ot/iir  thiti'i  that  it 
eontrory  to  SOFSd  1>0ctkise,  aecordinii  to  th>.' yhmoiiit  GOsi'KL  (;f  f/ic  llegtted 
Ood.'  The  gospel  then  has  tiie  in<licativc  portion  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the 
law  is  spiritiifil.  AVhatsoever  is  contrary  to  the  eommand  of  tlic  law,  is  also- 
contrary  to  the  dortrine  of  tlie  gospel.  The  diflurcnce  lictweon  the  law  and 
the  gosjiel,  is  not  in  i-espect  to  their  standards  of  right  and  wiimg,  but  in  res- 
pect to  their  mode  of  influence  in  securing  or  seeking  conformity  to  those 
standard.-^.  'Ilic  law  is  imperative ;  the  gosiwl  is  persuasive,  llic  law  ad- 
dressoa  fesir ;  the  gospel  addresses  love.  The  law  presents  its  onlers  to  tlie 
eye  ill  writing;  the  gospel  carries  its  pci-suasious  to  the  heart  by  siiiritnal 
powur.     And  yet  thoy  liave  a  standaril  of  right  and  wrong  ui  common. 

Kcariitg  in  mind  and  duly  considering  this  distuiction,  wc  can  easily  recon- 
cile I'aiil'a  doctrines  with  liis  practice,  wliich  otbci-wiso  seem  incoiiwstent. 
Wliilc  he  labors  to  prove  tliat  the  law  aggravates  instead  of  healing  tlic  moral 
diseases  of  mankind,  and  repeatedly  declares  it  al>olished  by  the  advent 
of  the  gospel,  ho  nevertheless  aWmds  in  preccpta  and  exhortation* 
in  all  his  epistles.  A  hUnd  legalist  will  eay  '  these  pi-ecopts  and  exhortations 
are  of  the  nature  of  law,  and  prove  tliat  Paul  held  no  such  doctrine  as  that 
the  law  is  abolislied.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  reckless  nntinoniiiui  will  say, 
'  Paul  preached  against  tlio  law,  but  after  all  he  was  under  the  law,  and  laid 
law  npoii  others.'  One  of  these  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  otiicr.  Paul's 
precepts  and  exhortations  were  not  laws,  because  they  wore  neither  given 
nor  received  in  the  imjyeraiive..  (We  speak  not  of  their  grammatical  form^ 
bat  of  their  natore.)  They  were  enforced  not  by  authority  and  penalties, 
but  by  perBoasiona  wtd  Bjuntiul  poirer.    Tboy  were  therefore  ozpresuona  of 
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the  wl\  of  God  as  a  father,  and  not  as  a  law-giver.  Thus  joiiung  the  indi^ 
ativc  to  the  persutosivo  and  ppiritual,  iiLst<'ad  of  the  imperativo  and  penal, 
Paul  could  coa^lstcntly  and  did  actually  transfer  to  the  gospel  the  whole  spir- 
itual code  contained  in  the  law.  L<x)k  at  the  li^th  chapter  of  Romans.  It 
is  an  unbroken  series  of  moral  precepts  ;  and  suiKM'iicial  obsenxrs  may  call  it 
law.  But  any  one  who  has  pondered  the  grand  argument  of  that  same  epis- 
tle concerning  the  deadly  influence  of  the  law  and  its  abolishment  by  the  gos- 
pel,mll  hesitate  before  he  adopts  an  opniion  that  imputes  to  Paul  the  most 
outrageous  inconsistency.  As  laws  commonly  suggest  the  nature  of  their 
authority  in  some  such  form  as  this,  ^Be  it  farther  enacted^  &c.,  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  each  section,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  begimiing  of  the  chapter 
under  consideration  to  a.scei*tain  the  nature  of  the  legislation  which  it  contains. 
And  there  we  find  a  fonnula  that  relieves  our  perplexity  and  saves  Paulas 
consistency.  *I  BESEECH  you  tlierefore^  bretliren^  BY  tub  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  preaejit  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice^  &c.  Here  is  a  form  of 
enactment  that  leaves  full  room  for  Paul's  antinomianism,  and  limits  not  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel.  Under  this  form  Paul  re-enacted  the  indicative  portion 
of  tlie  law,  as  fast  as  he  abolished  the  imperative.  See  Rom.  13:  8,  1  Cor. 
9:  8,  21,  14:  34,  Gal.  G:  2,  especially  Heb.  8:  10,  where  the  New  Cove- 
nant is  represented  as  adopting  the  '  laivB*  of  the  Old  Covenant,  but  not  its 
mod*',  of  enfnrcfthient ;  in  other  words,  as  connecting  the  indicative  part  of 
the  law  with  spiritual  power,  iii.=5tcad  of  command  and  penalty. 

IV.  1  Coil.  9:  20,  21.  "  Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might 
gain  the  Jews  ;  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  [not  be- 
ing myself  under  the  law,]  that  I  might  gam  them  that  are  imder  tlie  law ; 
to  them  that  are  without  law  as  without  law,  (behig  not  without  law  to  God 
but  under  tiie  law  [or  in  law]  to  Christ,)  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are 
without  law." 

In  order  to  a  right  undei'standing  of  this  passage,  it  is  important  to  notice 
tlie  two  criticisms  on  tlie  common  version,  which  we  have  suggested  hi  brack- 
ets. 1.  Accoiiling  to  the  ])cst  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  (such  as 
Knapp's,)  there  is  a  parenthesis  in  the  first  verse,  (of  wliich  the  clause  in 
brackets  is  a  translation,)  4ualifyiiig  Paul's  statement  about  being  *  under 
the  law,'  corresixmdiug  to  the  ([ualifving  parenthesis  in  the  last  vei-se. — 
Paul  evidently  thouglit  it  as  necessary  to  rej)el  tiie  idea  of  legality  as  of  an- 
tinomianism, though  our  translatoi^  seem  to  have  thought  otiierwise,  in  leav- 
ing out  the  first  parenthesis.  2.  The  last  clause  of  the  parenthesis  in  the 
last  verse,  is  so  translated  in  tlie  common  version  as  to  give  the  iini>ression 
tliat  the  original  of  the  expresision,  '  under  the  laii\^  is  the  same  thei*e  as  in 
the  first  verse.  Whereas,  in  the  first  verse  there  are  three  words,  ^upo  ton 
nomon^  hterally  translated  '  under  the  law ;'  wliile  in  the  last  verse  thercis 
but  one  one  word,  '  emiomoH^  compounded  of  en,  signifying  in^  and  iiomoSj 
signifvang  latv  ;  literally  translated  '  in  hiiv,^  It  is  obvious  that  thei-e  is  a 
dificrence  between  beiug  under  law  and  being  in  law,  as  there  is  also  be- 
tween being  '  under  tJie  law  to  Christ,'  and  beuig  '  in  law  [i.  e.  subject]  to 
Christ.'  The  unauthorised  uitroduction  of  the  definite  article,  makes  Paul 
declare  himself  under  the  same  law  that  he  had  professed  himself  &ee  from ; 
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vbfireaa  he  n^^  declares  himself  lo^  to  Christ,  or  ttnder  {he  regnlali^ 
influence  of  Chnst.  The  parenthesis  majr  be  freely  paraphrased  thus: 
Though  I  am  oot  nnder  t^  law  vritten  oa  tables  of  stone,  or  with  ink,  as 
the  regulating  inflnence  <^  m;  hfe,  yet  I  afn  not  widiout  a  regulating  inSn- 
eoce  nem  God.  Hin  Spirit  takes  the  phice  of  the  law ;  and  being  in  Christ, 
I  am  in  a  spritual  law  of  righteousness,  though  I  am  not  vnder  the  written 
lav.*  BegulataoQ  of  life  is  to  be  distiaguisbed  from  the  means  by  which  it 
is  produced.  God  nay  govern  bv  Iw,  or  he  may  govern  by  his  Symt. 
The  ^Mfitle  mmply  means  to  refer  tue  re^ilation  of  ms  life  to  the  immediate 
iofluenoe  of  God  in  Christ,  that  no  one  may  sappoae  him  to  be,  in  an  enl 
tense,  lawless,  beoaoae  he  says  he  is  *  without  law.* 

There  is  a  generic  sense  in  which  all  regulating  influence  is  properiy  called 
taa.  In  this  sense  we  may  speak  of  the  *  law  of  matter ;'  not  meaning  by 
that  expresuon,  tliat  matter  b  governed  by  imperatire  verbal  enactments, 
bnt  that  it  is  governed  by  a  regulatiDg  power  which  produces  the  same  ot^ 
derly  e&ots  as  law  {mduoes  in  the  inoral  worid.  In  a  mmilar  sense  we  mn 
flail  die  8[Hntaal  influence  by  which  the  sons  of  Qod  are  governed,  a  law ;  tm 
because  it  is  verbal,  imperative,  or  penal ;  but  because  it  produces  those  or- 
deriy  efiects  which  are  required  by  the  written  law  of  God.  Indeed  Paul 
frequently  uses  language  in  this  w^.  Bomans  8:  2,  S,  b  a  good  example. 
*The  uw  of  Ad  Spirit  of  Ufe  in  Cfknst  Jesat,  hath  made  me  free  from  tie 
law  of  ain  aiid  death.  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Sou,  in  the  likeness  of  ainful  fleah, 
condomned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  ri^htcoaEncsa  of  the  law  might  be  fulfill- 
ed in  us,'&c.  Here  are  three  distinct  laws :  1,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life; 
2,  the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  3,  the  written  law.  Now  no  man  will  say  that 
the  second  law  b  a  verbal  enactment.  '  The  law  of  sin  and  death'  b  not  a 
command  operating  upon  men,  but  a  spiritual  ]iiiuci]i[c  working  in  tliem — a 
*  law  in  their  members.'  See  Rom.  7:  23,  But  tho  law  of '  the  Spirit  of  life* 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  thb  principle.  One  b  the  antagonbt  of  the  other. 
The  fint  law  then,  like  tho  second,  b  a  spiritual  power,  working  in  men's 
members,'  and  as  such  only  b  competent  to  produce  that  rif^teouenesv 
which  the  verbal  law  cim  only  rciiuiro.  Paul  was  *  in  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  hfe  in  Christ  Jesus,*  but  not  under  either  the  law  of  commandments  or 
the  Uw  of  wi  and  death. 
27 
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WiiKN  we  sav  '  wc  are  not  under  law,'  we  do  not  mean  that  we  are  not 
undfT  ii'^vernment,  God  does  not  cease  to  reiifn  over  man  by  tlie  change 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  He  is  '  king  of  saints'  in  heaven.  *  Hie  throne 
is  Ibrevcr  and  ever.'  But  <^ovenimcnt  may  be  administered  in  various  ways* 
LaT  is  not  the  only  means  by  which  a  king  may  seek  and  secure  obedience 
to  liis  will.  Even  earthly  goveraments,  in  many  cases,  rely  on  education 
more  than  on  law.  Our  position  is,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  Cfod 
reigns  not  by  law,  but  by  other  and  far  more  eftectual  influences,  via.,  by 
gnice  and  truth. 

Neither  do  we  mean,  in  saying  that  *  we  are  not  under  law,'  that  we  arc 
released  from  fulfilling  the  riffhteovsness  of  the  law.  Perfect  love  to  God 
and  man  is  the  only  standard  of  holiness,  under  tlie  Christian,  as  well  as  the 
tHwish  dispensation — the  great  end  for  which  God  administers  his  everlasting 
government.  But  law  is  not  the  only  influence  that  can  be  used  to  secure 
tiiat  end.  A  king  may  certainly  induce  his  subjects  to  love  himself  and  each 
other,  by  personal  persuasion,  by  the  influence  of  the  press,  by  general  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  by  the  exhibition  of  authority  and  penalty.  ITie  question  at 
issue  between  us  and  the  legalists,  relates  not  to  the  standard  of  holiness,  the 
ultimate  object  of  God's  government — but  to  the  measures  which  God  chooses 
to  employ  to  eftect  that  object.  It  is  not  a  moral  but  a  prudential  question. 
We  may  suppose  God  to  have  presented  it  to  his  own  mind  thas :  It  is  rigJu 
that  men  should  love  ;  they  can  never  be  admitted  to  my  presence  till  they 
do :  now  shall  I  drive  them  into  love  by  a  threatening  law,  or  shall  I  draw 
them  into  it  by  exhibiting  to  them  my  own  love,  giving  them  grace  and  truth  V 
We  believe  the  latter  policy  characterizes  tlie  Christian,  as  the  former  did 
the  Jewish  di3|)ensation.  We  look  upon  God  in  Christ,  not  as  a  law-giver, 
but  as  a  Father,  goveraing  his  children,  not  by  formal  statutes,  but  by  the 
power  of  his  spirit,  his  word,  and  his  example.  Tliis  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  sav  '  we  are  not  under  law.' 

'  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  tnith  came  by  Jesus  Christ/ 
Did  grace  and  truth  come  only  to  help  tlie  law,  or  to  take  its  place  ?  Was 
Jesus  Christ  sent  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  Moses,  or  as  his  substitute  ?  We 
answer  in  the  words  of  Paul — '  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law.^  When  God 
commenced  his  government  by  grace  and  truth,  he  abolished  the  statutes  of 
Moses.  *  I3ut  did  he  abolish  the  'moral  law  V  Yes.  Paul  expressly  speaks 
of  the  law  '  written  on  tables  of  stone,'  as  '  done  away.'  2  Cor.  3:  11.  We 
find  no  suflicient  authority  in  scripture  for  the  separation  which  is  commonly 
made  between  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law.  The  decalogue  certainly  con- 
tains one  command  which  in  its  nature  Ls  ceremonial,  viz.  tliat  relating  to  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  the  whole  code  of  Moses  is  an  intermixture  of  natural  with  ar- 
tificial lav,s.  Patd  never  attempted  to  sunder  them  as  modem  theologians 
have  dune,  but  called  them  all  '  the  law,'  and  declared  them  abolished  in 
Christ.    And  indeed  the  very  nature  of  the  now  govemmeut,  instituted  at 
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ft«  eonung  of  Ghiiat,  as  m  hare  before  defined  it,  required  tihe  aboliahmeiit 
of  all  praTunu  law. 

Bat  while  we  ay  tliu,  it  must  be  bome  in  misd,  that  Hm  aboliahment  of  tlie 
Mosaio  code  is  not  an  abolishment  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  in  which  tbe 
necessity  of  tlie  righteoosness  required  by  that  oode  is  grounded.  It  is  not  the 
aboUshment  of  tfae  will  of  God  that  men  uonld  lore  himself  and  each  other,  bat 
«n]y  of  a  parlicalar  legal  form  of  expressing  and  enforcmg  that  will.  To  iUua- 
trate :  Samose  the  Legidature  of  Vermont  to  be  annihilated  by  a  sudden  ref 
iHntioa,  and  its  whole  code  of  laws  to  be  thos  abolished.  Would  that  be  an  ab(4- 
iahment  of  all  the  moral  truth  contuned  in  that  code?  Would  it  leave  the  people 
€t  Vermont  at  liber^  to  steal  and  murder  with  impunity,  and  with  a  good 
eonsciencfl?  [HienatareofthingBreniaanJngthesajiie,  tlieaatiireandneceaedtjr 
of  virtuous  conduct  would  remm  the  same,  though  the  authority  of  the  local 
legislature,  and  tbo  specific  penalties  of  th^  code,  should  be  removed.  So 
^e  abolishment  of  the  whole  Mosuc  institate,  (which,  as  compared  with  the 
«temal  fouadati<Hia  of  moral  truth,  is  but  a  looal  legislature,)  affects  not  t^ 
value  and  neoesuty  of  love  to  God  imd  man ;  while  it  enables  God  to  an- 
proach  men  as  a  father,  instead  of  a  law-j^ver,  and  thus  by  grace  and  trutn, 
to  put  the  righteousness  of  the  law  in  their  hearts. 

But  Christ  says,  '  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
jvophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill ;  for  verily  I  say  unto  yoa, 
till  heaven  aud  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  iii  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.'  How  is  this  cousistent  with  the  truth  tliat 
'  Christ  ia  the  end  of  the  law  ?'  The  difficulty  in  the  ease  bears  as  heavily 
on  the  common  doctrine,  that '  the  ceremonial  law  only  was  aboHahed  by  the 
coming  of  Christ,'  as  on  the  doctrine  we  have  presented ;  for  if  Christ  abol- 
ished the  ceremonial  law,  he  destroyed  in  some  sense  a  '  tittle'  at  least  of 
the  law.  If  it  is  answered,  that  Christ  established  and  fulfilled  the  spirit, 
though  he  abolished  the  letter  of  the  ceremonial  law,  the  solf-samc  answer  ia 
good  in  respect  to  the  moral  law ;  he  established  and  fulfilled  its  spirit, 
tiiough  he  abolished  its  letter.  We  may  take  a  view  of  the  whole  matter  by 
an  illustration.  Buppoee  a  family,  in  the  absence  of  its  head  is  Bubjected  to 
an  imperative  code  of  ufi-itten  rej^ulations,  some  of  them  founded  in  the  im- 
mutable nature  of  tilings,  and  some  of  them  merely  temporary  and  circum- 
atantial.  The  father  at  length  returns  to  his  place  in  the  household.  At  the 
outset  of  his  personal  administration,  he  adchvases  the  family  thus :  '  Tliink 
not  that  I  am  come  to  set  a^ide  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  directed 
yoar  conduct ;  my  object  is  to  carry  them  into  full  execution  ;  and  I  sbaB 
do  this,  not  by  means  of  the  formal  statutes  which  have  heretofore  been  your 
roles,  but  by  my  own  personal  influence  and  example.  I  now  abolish  the 
written  code — tiie  whole  of  it, — and  call  upon  you  to  look  to  me  for  direo- 
tion.'  In  such  a  case,  it  nu;^ht  be  said,  in  one  sense,  that  the  law  of  the 
household  was  established,  and  in  another,  Huit  it  was  abolished.  But  it 
would  certainly  be  fooUshness  to  cUvide  thb  written  code,  and  say  a  part  of 
it  waa  established  and  a  part  of  it  abolished.  It  is  true  that  in  the  new  per- 
wnal  government,  the  lUstinction  between  that  which  was  necessary  and  that 
iritieh  WIS  only  einumstaatial  in  the  old  oode  mi^t  appear.    Essential  moral 
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principle  might  be  insisted  upon  in  the  exhortations,  pcrsuamons,  and  ex- 
ample of  the  father,  while  mere  fonnal  rep^iilations  might  bo  no^ected. — 
Even  so  Christ  and  his  apostles  transferred  the  vital  elements  of  the  Mosaic 
law  to  the  discipline  of  the  gospel,  wliile  they  left  tlie  ceremonial  part  un- 
der tlie  sentence  of  abrogation. 

'  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  V  In  answer  to  this  question,  we  wDl 
notice,  first,  the  purpose  which  tlie  law  served  while  it  was  in  force  as  Qod*» 
instruraent  of  government ;  and  secondly,  its  use  in  the  present  dispensation 
as  a  witness  of  tnith.  1.  '  Before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  .law, 
shut  up  unto  tlie  faith  that  should  afterward  be  revealed.'  The  law  was  an 
enclosiu'c,  which,  while  it  by  no  means  purified  it^^  subjects,  yet  kept  them 
within  the  reach  of  God's  influences,  till  the  i)urifying  power  of  the  gospel 
could  be  brought  in.  A  shepherd  proposing  to  wash  his  flock,  first  shuts  them 
up  in  a  foLl,  to  bring  them  witliui  his  reach.  The  use  of  the  fold  is  not  to 
wash  the  sheep,  but  to  keep  them  within  necessary  bounds,  till  the  shepherd 
can  take  them  and  wash  them  himself.  2.  Though  tlie  righteousness  of  God 
revealed  in  the  gospel  is  *  without  the  law,'  yet  it  is  *  mtnessed  by  the  law 
and  tlie  prophets.'  Rom.  3:  21.  The  Mosaic  co^le,  though  abolished  as  an 
instrument  of  government,  yet  stands  on  record  as  a  glorious  dovelopemcnl 
of  truth.  While  we  cannot  give  it  the  place  of  Christ,  as  our  sanctifier  and 
judge,  we  may  still  uiterrogatc  it  as  a  witness :  for  though  we  are  not  under 
law,  we  are  under  grace  and  truth  ;  and  tlie  truth  contained  in  the  record  of 
tlie  law,  is  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  instnimentality  of  the 
gospel.  Indeed  the  information  conveyed  by  the  law,  conceming  the  holi- 
ness of  G«xl,  the  standanl  of  character  necessary  to  man's  acceptance  with 
him,  and  the  wrath  which  awaits  ungodliness,  is  the  very  platform  on  which 
the  gospel  is  erected. 

Having  disposed  of  the  law,  we  come  now  to  incpiire  more  particularly, 
Wltat  are  GtocCb  instrummts  of  govermnent  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  f 
And  fii*st  of  all,  we  name  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  that,  God 
set  man  a  perfect  example  of  love.  That  example  lifted  up  like  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  in  the  sight  of  sinners,  is  a  moral  engine  far  mightier  than 
the  law. 

Next  in  importance,  is  the  Iloh/  Ghost  By  this  power  the  cross  is  spir- 
itually revealed  to  believers,  and  its  \drtue  infiLsed  hito  their  hearts,  bo  that 
they  receive  it  not  as  a  mere  outward  example,  but  as  an  assimilating  energy ^ 
by  which  they  are  cnicified  with  Chriat  to  the  world,  become  dead  to  sin, 
and  fully  subject,  as  Christ  was,  to  the  perfect  will  of  God.  While  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost  thus  plants  the  root  of  all  ri;j:htcousness  in  the  heart,  it  also  leads 
the  understanding  into  all  truth,  sanctifies  the  susceptibilities  and  directs  tho 
outward  conduct. 

A  third  influence  by  which  God  governs  men  in  his  kingdom  of  grace,  is 
his  outward  word.  One  vehicle  of  that  word  is  the  scriptures.  But  the 
principal  external  agency  employed  in  the  primitive  church  was  that  of  apos- 
ties,  prophets  and  teachers.  The  chief  office-work  of  these  also  was  to  bear 
witness  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  They  were  auxiliaries  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
setting  forth  before  the  eyes  of  men  and  applying  to  their  hearts,  the  great 
example  of  God's  perfect  love. 
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of  the  New  Testament  exhibita  them  as  eomrnisnoaed  to  reprove,  correol, 
exhort,  and  wotoh  over  the  ohnrch.  Then  is  remoD  to  beliere  that  ttds  eltf- 
ment  ik  the  govDmrneut  of  tbd  gospel  has  been  extenavel;  confoonded  mtt 
the  law.  Man;  have  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  that  'we  are  not 
nnder  law,*  noeesaatilj  inn^ee  that  we  are  not  Babjects  of  exhortation  and 
correction.  'The  folseaooa  of  ttus  notion  might  be  assumed,  from  the  Bim|^ 
&ct,  that  Paul,  from  whom  in  fiwit  we  get  all  our  anti-legal  views,  was '  instant 
m  season  and  out  of  season,  reprovmg,  rebuking,  exhorting,  mUi  aQ  long-sot 
fiiring.'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  miBimderetood  and  pntcticall;  coii' 
tradioted  his  own  doctrine ;  that  on  tJie  one  hand  he  tau^t  behevera  that 
tfaej  were  not  nnder  law,  and  on  the  other  imposed  law  upon  them.  Vt 
eridcntlj  saw  a  dear  distinction  between  the  government  of  a  father,  and 
that  of  a  law-^ver.  ExhortationB  and  even  ctnmnuids,  addressed  by  spiritud 
men  to  spiritual  men,  were  certunlr  not  regarded  as  savoring  of  legality  ia 
the  primitive  ohurch.  And  in  truth,  a  little  reflection  will  d^ver  that  4be 
exhortations  of  Paul  diSerod  from  law  in  many  particulars.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  not  like  law,  dead-letter  rules,  but  like  the  words  of  Christ,  they 
were  spirit  and  life.  Moreover,  tliey  did  not  depend  on  a  penalty  for  their 
execution,  but  carried  vrith  them  the  power  of  their  own  fulfilment.  As  they 
wore  lining  wonU,  they  found  a  living  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  ailflrcaacd ;  and  obedience  was  not  a  matter  of  conscientious  coft- 
straint,  but  of  spiritua!  iia])nbc.  Love,  instead  of  fear,  presided  over  the 
transaction.  So  lu  their  eifecte,  Paul's  spiritual  commands  proved  themsclve* 
to  be  widely  different  from  laws.  Wo  kinjw  that  '  the  liiw  ■n-orteth  wrath ;' 
but  Paul's  lottor  of  reproof  to  the  Corintliian  church,  in  respect  to  tlie  casa 
of  fornication,  wrought  a  thorough  reformation.  See  2  Cor.  7:  8 — 11. 

We  admit  tliat  this  branch  of  the  gospel  government,  is  in  its  nature  tent 
porary,  ailapted  only  to  the  incipient  stages  of  the  spiritual  dispensation.  lb 
13  manifest  that  the  kingdom  of  God  as  admimstercd  in  heaven,  has  no  occ^ 
sion  for  the  employment  of  exhortation  and  reproof;  and  in  the  progi'esa  of 
the  church  on  earth,  when  '  we  shall  all  come  into  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measurw 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,'  (a  state  which  we  believe  is  attainaUe 
and  will  be  attcuncd  in  this  world,)  this  semi-legal  part  at  least,  of  the  office  of 
apostle?,  prophets  and  teachers,  will  come  to  an  end.  But  few  will  venture  to 
E^rm  that  that  time  has  already  come  to  us.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
same  necessity  of  discipline,  cxliortation  and  reproof,  exists  now,  as  existed  is 
tiie  primitive  church  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  God,  as  a  wise  ft- 
ther,  looking  at  tho  necessities,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  his  whole  household, 
will  in  due  time  prondo  the  necessary  agencies  of  temporaiy  external  dift- 
flipUnc. 

In  order  to  complete  our  view  of  the  means  of  government  m  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  a  limrtH  element  of  discipline  should  be  noticed,  viz.,  God's  provi- 
daUud  <^}plicatt'm  of  tuffering.  It  is  evident  that '  fiery  trials,'  both  of  k 
temporal  and  spiritual  nature,  were  among  the  chief  agencies  of  the  edue*- 
tionoflbe  primitive  saints;  imomodi  that Fsd  said,  'If  ye  endure  chaatoih 
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ing,  God  dealoth  with  you  as  with  sons :  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  fitther 
chastcneth  not  ?  But  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  are  partakers, 
then  are  ye  bastards  and  not  sons.'  This  kind  of  discipline,  however,  like 
the  preceding,  belongs  to  the  government  of  the  transition  period,  not  to  the 
final  kingdom  of  God.  The  two  may  be  regarded  as  of  kindred  nature,  and 
of  course  appropriate  during  the  same  period ;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  church 
as  a  body  endures  providential  chastening  from  ilie  Lord,  it  may  safely  be 
regarded  as  needing  verbal  exhortation  and  repi*oof. 

Thus  wo  see  that  the  abolishment  of  tlie  Mosaic  code  is  not  the  abolishment 
of  all  regulating  influence.  Though  God  reigns  not  by  law  in  the  kingdom 
of  his  Son,  he  has  not  therefore  surrendered  his  supremacy,  and  abandoned 
his  purpose  of  subjecting  all  things  to  his  will.  We  are  sure  that  the  blood 
of  the  cross,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  testimony  and  reproofs  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  chastenings  of  God's  i)rovidencc,  are  elements  of  government 
incomparably  more  vigorous  and  effectual  than  any  possible  application  of  legal 
influence.     We  feel  safe  under  the  sceptre  of  grace  and  trutli. 
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§  29.    TWO  KINDS  OF  ANTINOMLiNISM. 

The  word  antinomian  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  \tz.,  nnti^  mean- 
ing afjalnst^  aud  nomas,  meaning  law.  An  antinomian  Is  an  anti-law  man. 
Now  the  law  of  God  may  be  viewed  hi  two  aspects,  viz : — ^first,  as  his  will 
embodied  in  words  ;  aud  secondly,  as  his  will  embodied  in  a  spirit.  The 
^law  oftJu'.  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus'  is  the  law  of  God,  as  truly  as  is  the 
law  of  Moses.  When  God  says,  in  the  new  covenant, — '  I  will  put  my  laws 
in  their  hearts  and  \vrite  them  in  their  minds' — he  does  not  mean  that  ho  will 
put  a  verbal  code  of  laws  in  men's  hearts  and  minds,  but  that  he  will  put  a 
spirit  within  them  which  will  secure  the  righteousness  defined  in  his  verbal 
code.  We  may  say,  then,  there  is  a  letter-law  and  there  is  a  spirit-law. 
The  letter-law  was  the  glory  of  Judaism,  but  the  spirit-law  is  the  glory  of  the 
gospel.  Both  are  expressions  of  the  character  and  will  of  God ;  but  the  lat- 
ter is  as  much  more  effectual  and  valuable  than  the  former,  as  sji  ritual  pow- 
er is  stronger  than  words.  There  are  therefore  two  kinds  of  antinomianism. 
A  man  who  discards  or  lightly  esteems  the  law  '  written  and  engraven  on 
stones,'  is  an  antinomian  in  one  sense  ; — he  is  against  the  letter-law.  And 
the  man  who  discards  or  lightly  esteems  the  '  law  of  the  spirit  of  life'  written 
on  the  heart,  is  an  antinomian  in  another  sense  ; — he  is  against  the  spirit-law. 
Which  of  these  kinds  of  antinomianism  is  the  worst  ? 

A  man  who  reverences  the  will  of  God  as  embodied  in  his  Spirit,  may 
turn  away  from  the  letter-law,  without  any  sacrifice  of  loyalty.  Nay,  if  he 
sees  that  the  letter-law  only  causes  the  offense  t6  abound,  and  that  his  actual 
fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  depends  on  his  turning  to  the  spirit-law,  loyalty 
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nqnim  liim  to  renoonoe  the  finimer  for  tbe  ailce  (tf  the  latter.  Paul  ma  ib 
aatinoiiuan  in  tfua  senae.  In  his  view,  die  law  '  written  and  engraven  m 
•tones'  had  no  ghny  in  compuison  with  the  law  of  the  sjnrit  of  life. 

But  what  BhaQ  we  eay  of  .thoM  who  are  jealons  for  (he  permanent  aatho^ 
it^  of  the  letterlaw,  and  are  ever  ready  to  err  down  Paul's  kind  of  &&tin»- 
munigm,  while  they  lighdy  esteem  and  pvcticaUy  reject  the  '  law  of  the  Biniil 
of  life'7  There  are  many  antinoDUans  of  this  aart — men  who  are  exceed* 
ingly  indignant  at  any  Buppoaed  attempt  to  'lower  the  standard  of  the 
law,'  while  they  disclium  all  pretence  of  actual  conformity  to  its  de* 
ioaode, — law-eztolleis,  and  at  the  same  time  avowed  law-breakers.— 
l^ieae  may  be  called  frienda  of  the  law  of  God  m  the  abttraet,  and  en- 
emies  in  the  conerOe.  The  law  '  written  and  engraven  on  stones* 
is  their  idol ;  but  the  law  written  on  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  the  liv^ 
ing  God,  i.  e.  actual  holiness,  (which  ia  PerfectdoniBm,)  is  their  abominatatHi. 
They  are  vi^lant  guardians  of  the  abstract  standard  of  holiness,  (which  ii 
in  fact  no  staodard  to  them,  since  they  do  not  profess  or  expect  to  lire  hy 
it,)  but  incontinently  lax  in  relation  to  the  practical  standard  of  Christ's  ho- 
hneas  embodied  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  profeaaed  by  the  primitive  sainta. 
They  are  ready  to  rise  in  arms  against  any  profane  meddling  with  the  stat 
utes  of  the  decalogue  ;  but  acruple  not  at  all  to  lay  violent  hands  on  such 
gospel  maiiifeBtoe  as  these — '  He  that  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ;' 
'  He  that  ainneth  hatli  not  seen  him,  neither  kno^Ti  him.'  The  standard  of 
God's  reqairemenU  they  extol  and  magnify;  but  the  standard  of  gospel  txp^ 
ritiiee  auswcring  to  those  requirements,  they  level  down  to  their  own  canul- 
ity,  and  that  of  their  favorite  sinful  saints.  It  is  ae  if  a  merchant  should  be 
religiously  solicitious  that  his  yard-stick  should  be  of  the  full  length,  but  fre« 
and  easy  aa  to  cheating  lua  customers  of  a  hand-breadth  in  the  actual  mea^ 
urement  of  every  yard  of  cloth.     We  call  this  the  worst  kind  of  antinc^ 


^0.    THE  SECOND  BIRTH. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  by  an  examination  of  Scripture,  that 
rume  exci-pt  Chriat  were  horn  of  God,  previout  to  the  day  of  Ptntecoat. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  reader  take  his  concordance  and  look  at  the  ret 
erencea  under  all  the  principal  phrases  which  designate  the  second  birth- 
such  as,  '6or7i  of  God,'  'forn  again,'  'children  of  Qod^  'tons of  God'  hi. 
He  will  find  diat  this  sort  of  language  ia  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
New  Testament.  Sons  of  God  are  spoken  of  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  Gen.  6:  2,  Job  1:  6,  2:  1,  38:  7  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
in  these  instances  the  expression  refers  to  angelt.  In  Psalm  82:  6,  ma^» 
trates  are  spoken  of  as  '  children  of  the  Most  High ;'  but  rimply  with  refer- 
ence to  their  office,  not  to  their  character,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  co» 
text.     God  calb  lumaelf  Uie  FatAer  of  ZstmI,  (Hal.  1:  6,)  bat  only  in  i 
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■ensc  similar  to  that  in  which  he  Is  the  Father  of  all  his  oreaturcs,  Tis.,  as  a 
benefactor.  He  si)eaks  of  the  Jews  aahia  vhildrcn^  (Eacek.  IG:  21,)  not  as 
intimiUiiig  that  they  were  burn  atjain^  but  that  they  owed  their  being  and 
blessings  to  him.  There  are  ako,  in  the  Psalms  and  prophets,  prediction 
relating  to  the  second  birth — such  as  those  concerning  '  the  new  heart,'  '  the 
resurrection,'  '  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,'  &c.  From  tliese  a  urise 
man,  even  under  the  Jewish  economy,  might  have  learned  that  men  would 
be  '  born  again'  at  some  future  time,  i.  e.  when  the  promised  reign  of  heaven 
should  begin ;  so  that  Jesus  justly  reproved  the  ignorance  of  Nicodemus. 
Jolm  3:  10.  But  thci'C  is  no  evidence  that  the  second  birth^  in  the  peculiar 
sense  which  that  cxpi'cssion  has  under  the  economy  of  tlie  new  covenant, 
was  ever  professed,  preached,  or  alluded  to,  otherwise  tlianby  prediction,  till 
Christ  came  into  the  worW. 

The  great  idea  of  a  conjunction  of  the  divine  with  human  nature — which 
is  the  true  idea  of.  the  second  birth — evidently  took  its  lise,  so  far  as  its  de- 
velopment in  the  Bible  is  concerned,  from  the  jKjculijir  conception  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  angel  said  to  Mary — '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  ;  therefure  that  Itoly  tinng 
which  shdl  be  born  of  tlwey  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.'  Luke  1:  35. 
Here  for  tlie  fii*st  time  a  human  being  took  the  name  of  a  Son  of  God.— 
Jesus,  not  merely  as  the  Everlasting  Word,  but  as  a  man,  was  the  *  first- 
bom  among  many  brethren.'  And  it  is  evident  tliat  he  was  called  tlie  Son 
of  God  in  a  liigbcr  than  figurative  sense,  and  for  a  8tix)nger  I'eason  than  be- 
cause he  was  a  righteous  man.  The  father-part  of  his  compound  nature  was 
literally  tlie  life  of  Q-od ;  and  for  tliis  reason  he  was  called  tho  Son  of  God. 
In  tliis  we  have  the  original  Bible  idea  of  tlie  soniihip — a  definition  of  the 
divine  birth  ;  and  we  must  apply  this  definition  to  Christ's  brethren  as  well 
as  to  himself.  We  say  then,  Uiat  none  were  bom  of  God,  till  the  life  of 
God  took  the  place  of  the  father-part  of  the  natural  life  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  l)elieve  that  this  took  place  mitil  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when 
the  '  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  the  church,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  over- 
shadowed it.'  Without  denying  that  men  liad  received  a  measure  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  were  seinHints  of  God,  in  previous  ages,  we  still  affiiin  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  firet  who  liad  the  di\ine  nature  ;  and  that  he  did  not  enter 
upon  his  office  as  the  second  Adam,  and  commence  the  work  of  connnunicct- 
tiny  his  divuie  natui'O,  until  he  had  ascended  up  on  high,  and  sent  foiHi  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Tliis  general  new  of  the  subject  will  be  confinned,  if  we  consider  that  the 
Christian  chuix-h  is  the  body  of  Chiist,  (Eph.  1:  23,)  and  that  this  body  is 
formed  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  Cor.  12:  13.  Christ  is  called 
the  ^only  begotten^  Son  of  God.  John  1:  18.  If  then  God  has  but  one 
Son,  all  (others  arc  sons  only  by  being  members  of  him.  But  the  formation 
of  his  spiritual  body  did  not  begin  till  he  arose  from  the  dead,  and  bestowed 
on  believers  tho  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore  believers  did  not  be- 
gm  to  be  members  of  liim,  i.  e.  sons  of  God,  till  after  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  more  direct  testimony  which  >Ye  have 
Ui  Scripture,  on  the  ponxt  m  question,  under  several  propositions. 


I.  ne  aemaHM  it  dmrOei  MOtB^eet^tlie  ftdA  that  earn  tidf 
&e  iwrlrf  ig  •Amt  OkHat.  *Am  manjr  u  noeired  him,  to  Uwm  gftv*  lit 
power  to  beinnu  flie  lODt  of  Qod,  wm  to  Aam  AtM  AeKn!*  m  Mi  fkMMr 
JohnMS.  IfitigflwaaiattfteiriBta*Roeh«d'Chti8taiid'beBeT«dah 
liu  name*  h^ore  he  oune  into  the  in»U,  and  w  leeured  power  to  beooitt 
dw  WRU  of  Qod:  in  repl^  we  dto  ft  F*wel  wsage,  wfauh  deairiy  detl^ 
ndnee  wAen  ttie  fiuUi  out  is  ttie  finmaatiaa  w  the  soinhip  oame : — Gal.  9! 
SS,  &o.  'Before faM  came  [i.  e.  daring  the  tgea  befbre  (be  ootninc  of  ChrJsL 
see  the  prerioa  oootext]  we  w«re  kept  under  tiie  law,  ahot  to  [or  kept  $ 
watd]  nnto  £%«  faUh  «mA  thnUd  t^erwirdt  he  reoeMtd.  Whoefore  Hm 
law  WM  oar  edioohnaBter  to  bring  as  onto  CSirist,  Uut  we  mi^t  be  nwlifi^ 
t^  &ith.  Bat  after  fli^  fiutiL  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  ander  a  sciioolma^ 
im:  for  ye  are  aU^tAHAvntf  0«dbji  faith  m  C^ittJettu.'  Itiahe^ 
^ainly  imf^ed  Qtat  while  &«y  were  nnoer  tiie  law,  ihaj  were  not  Ute  d^ 
area  of  God ;  and  it  ia  ezplidtiT  stated  Qiat  Utej  became  children  of  God  f/^ 
ftith  which  wu  not  in  &e  worn  befive  the  otnning  of  Christ. 


n.  The  teemd  hirih  U  deambed  at  A»  ^eet  ^  fmth  in  the  bxsitrbbS< 
Tf05  or  Cmtm.  *  Hesaed  be  the  God  and  Ewher  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  ChriiM, 
which  aoeordmg  to  his  abondant  mercj  hath  begotten  us  again  vnto  aVHt- 
ingj  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jetttt  Christ  from  the  dead.  1  Peter  1:  8. 
The  sons  of  God  ar«  begotten  by  ttie  word  of  the  gow^.  1  Peter  1:  28— 26> 
What  IB  the  gospel  ?  Paul  answers — the  death,  mdespeeiallt/  the  sesurrbO- 
Tios  of  Christ.  1  Cor.  15:  1,  tc.  'Remember,'  says  he  to  Timothy,  'tA<Bt 
Jesus  Christ  va»  raised  from  the  dead  according  to  rr^ffospet.'  2Taa.2:9. 
*  If  thou  shalt  confosa  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  ib 
thine  heart  that  ffod  iath  raited  Mm  from  the  dead,  thoa  shalt  be  saved,* 
"Ram.  10:  9.  The  reader  may  discover  the  reason  for  the  efficiency  of  ^tfi 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  m  causing  the  new  birth,  by  reflecting  on  Hb/i 
following  texts.  (1.)  '  Whataoever  ia  Dom  of  God  overcometh  the  world.* 
1  John  5;  4.  (2.)  *  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?*  1  Jdm  6:  5.  (S.)  '  Christ  ni 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  By  the  resurrection  from  (A 
dead.'  Rom.  1:  4.  Christ's  resurrection  was  the  proof  of  his  aonahip,  aid 
fiuth  in  that  proof  was  the  power  of  the  aecond  birth.  The  aecond  birili^ 
then,  did  not  commence  till  after  Christ'e  resurrectioQ.' 

*  It  ahould  be  obwrred  that  in  reapnut  t»  Um  natarml  My,  J*m»  Chrul  klmaalf  wm 
not  bora  at  God,  (ill  afler  hia  raaurracllon.  Tbe  molktr-furt  of  hi*  natnra  previoiM  t# 
that  change  wsa  the  &11pd  oalure  or  Adam.  Thajkdur-mmt  oalj  w«a  divine.  Hone* 
Paalappliea  Pa.  3:  7,—' Thou  art  njr  Son,  tUMiaf  ImttlttMtmlkm,'  to  Chrial'a  !«#■ 
nirectiau ;  so  that  in  u  inpoiianl  aenae  ChriH  hloMalf  was  '  bom  a^o.'  when  ho  mS0 
from  th«  dead.  In  thia  aeoae,  Dane  oftho  aaliit*  oT  the  prinlUre  ehDiwh,  wets  bora  4i 
God  nnlil  tbe  a«cond  Coming.  We  have  a  eoiBpl«t«  fcflnitioa  oTtbe  aonabip,  aa  pertal^ 
ing  to  tliB  wioln  moa,  in  Luke  90:  3S,  SB.—'  Thpy  wbkh  ahall  be  MCOOBtad  worthy  lk 
obtain  tliat  world,  and  the  rraurreeljoa  fiva  Uinaead,  neiUMmarr*,  noraro  siTonlf 
maiTlaKe :  acilher  can  they  die  any  more :  tor  tliey  are  aqnal  nnto  Uie  angola ;  and  m 
^  cUUrraq^  Gad,  HtaoTKieatLimn  or  TRBKsnnROTiaii.'  ThlawnaiGe  'eJaptimt 
farwblcbPaol  waawaitiof.  Eom.  ft  S3.  Bm  bIm  PUL3:  II.  Tbe  Moond  Urth,  in  Ha 
t  oxlenaivo  aenaa  i«  oolbiof  mora  nor  leaa  than  ti*  ntarwrtiwi  tf  mnI  a»d  M|b 
'    tlw  chUd  la  Dtiwni  lata  IIm  worid  wk«a  Ua  btb«r  ud  ■»(% 


1  thk  ia  atlidnad,  tl 
L  BmO^L  4i  M. 
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nL  27tf  Becond  birth  i$  de$cribed  at  the  effect  ofthatjHnffer  of  Ae  ffoljf 
Ghottj  which  was  (fiven  after  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  John  say»,  (7: 
89,)  *  The  Holy  OJiost  was  not  yet  (fiven^  because  that  Jtsus  was  not  yet  ffhri- 
fiedJ  But  the  Holy  Ghost  in  some  form  of  pow  er  had  been  given  in  all  ages 
before.  What  then  was  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  not  pvcn 
till  Jesus  was  glorified?  We  answer,  ^the power  of  his  resurrection*  was  not 
given,  and  coidd  not  be  ^ven  till  he  had  died  and  risen  again.  And  it  is 
the  ^  power  of  Christ^s  resurrection'  that  fulfills  in  believers  that  word, 
*  Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water* — that  *  works  in  them  that 
believe,'  and  *  quickens  them  with  him,'  (see  Eph.  1:  19,) — that  *  saves 
from  sin.'  See  Rom.  6:  1,  &c.  This  power — ^tlie  quickening  and  uniting  el- 
ement of  Christ's  spiritual  body,  the  cliurch —  was  given  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, and  was  called  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  Christ's 
body  began  to  be  formed,  and  then  his  members  began  to  receive  the  Bon- 
ship  in  fim.  Accordingly,  when  Paul  says,  as  before  quoted,  *  Ye  are  aU 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus^'  he  adds  this  reason :  *  FOE 
as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  CJirist;*  (Gal. 
8:  27  ;)  i.  e.,  *  Ye  are  the  children  of  God  by  putting  on  Christ,  who  is  the 
only  begotten,  and  ye  put  on  Christ  by  being  baptized  into  his  body  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.'  See  1  Cor.  12:  13.  Hence,  the  Spirit  which  was  given  to 
the  primitive  church  is  called '  the  Spirit  of  adovtion^^  (uiotliesias — sonship.) 
Bom.  8:  15.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Gal.  4:  6,  as  being  given  after  Christ  *  was 
made  under  the  law,'  and  is  clearly  distinguished  from  any  power  of  the 
Spirit  which  was  given  under  the  Jeuvish  dispensation.  *  When  ihefidlness 
of  the  time  was  come^  God  sent  forth  liis  Son  first,  and  tlien  the  Spirit  of 
his  Son  into  believers'  hearts.  '  The  Comforter,'  *  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  and  *  the  Spirit  of  sonship'  are  only  different  names  of  the  same  pe- 
culiar bcstowment  of  the  Spirit  which  followed  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  See  especially  1  Peter.  1:  10 — 12. 

IV.  The  second  birth  is  described  as  a  state  of  complete  salvation  from 
sin,  which  state  no  man  ever  attained  before  the  day  of  Pentecost.  *  Who- 
soever is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  rcmaineth  in  him : 
and  he  cannot  sin^  because  he  is  bom  of  God.  In  this  the  cliildren  of  God 
are  mamfest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil.'  1  John  3:  9, 10.  *  Whatsoever 
is  bom  of  God  overcometh  the  world.'  5:  4.  *  We  know  that  whosoever  is 
bom  of  God  sinneth  not ;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  kecpeth  liimself, 
and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not.'  6:  18.  These  texts  are  commonly 
regarded  as  exaggerated  and  unguarded  statements  which  need  to  be  quali- 
fied. The  argument  against  them  is  this ; — *  The  saints  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, the  disciples  of  Christ  while  he  was  personally  with  them,  many 
believers  in  the  prinutive  church  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  all  Chris- 
tians in  later  ages,  certainly  were  not  free  from  sin ;  therefore  it  is  not  litei> 
ally  trae  that  he  that  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin.'  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  argument  takes  for  granted  what  is  no  where  stated  in  Scripture, 
and  what  our  whole  previous  discussion  contradicts,  viz.,  that  men  were  bom 
of  God  before  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  also  takes  for  granted,  that  no  higher 
attainments  were  set  before  the  primitive  church  than  had  been  made  in  pre- 


"AaoB  agaa.  Whavumlmair  thht  thepnndtire  ofanrehEred  tnHlifl  (obtm 
of  time,'  iriwa  Qod  sent  forth'  lua  Son,  and  th»  nuit  of  adoptioi,  ails' 
broo^t  bafiav«n  vp  fran  the  stata  of  aertautB  into  tlut  of  tatm.  Hub  a^ 
gament  moreorsr  prooeada  in  the  wrrag  lUrecficn ;  it  makea  the  chanefeA 
of  mea  the  rale  of  jading  Am  vofd  of  Ood,  instead  of  maldng  the  word  oF 
Gh>d  the  role  of  jodging  the  chanoters  of  men.  The  true  Rrgxanent  is  tlus;* 
*  He  that  is  bora  rf  God  doth  not  eomnut  an ;  therefore  aU  the  sunta  of  tbfc 
Jewish  dispensation,  and  all  in  later  ^es,  except  a  part  of  the  prinutivt 
ohnndi,  were  not  bom  of  God.'  Let  the  jndgomt  eat  where  it  will,  tihil 
*aead  ^  God '  mnst  not  be  diagraeed.  He  that  is  bom  <tf  God,  has  the  13^' 
of  Qod  in  the  jdaee  <]S&»fatMrfmt  of  tua  natnral  life,  and  Jesns  Christ  1i 
lua  own  brother.  He  has  in  the  essence  of  his  life,  the  same  secority  fton  sift 
that  Chnst  haa.  Ihe  blood  royal  of  heaven  is  in  his  rana ;  and  that  Mood 
never  was  and  never  will  be  disgnced  by  nn.  * 

The  peat  objeotien  to  these  views  is,  that  fiiey  seem  to  nalce  void  neaity 
•11  that  has  been  called  religion  in  the  winld  from  the  be^nning.  '  Except  4'' 
man  be  bam  again,  ke  eantut  «m  the  kingdom  vf  Chd;'  '  therefore,*  saw 
the  objector,  *  aooording  to  your  theoiy,  Abraham  and  David,  with  all  m 
worthies  of  ancient  and  modem  ages,  oould  not  enter  heaves.'  Thisobjeotaen 
will  be  much  cUminished  by  a  conaideralion  of  the  natural  meaning  of  tlw 
word  birth.  It  seems  to  be  generally  ima^ned  that  ^le  second  birSi  is  ths 
heginjiing  of  the  process  of  spiritnal  gestation.  Whereas,  the  ru^Mral  Inrft 
is  the  «n^  of  the  process  of  natural  gestation ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
spiritual  should  not  follow  the  order  of  the  natnr^.  The  proper  idea  of  dM 
second  birth  is,  Uiat  it  is  the  end  of  the  primary  process  of  spiritual  ^wth ; 
the  concluding  attunment  of  those  who  seek  after  God.  With  this  idea,  we 
may  admit  that  tiie  Jewish  smts,  and  otheis  of  like  experience,  thou^  thej 
hod  not  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  therefore  were  not  bom  of  Go^ 
yet  were  embryo  candidates  for  the  second  birth.  Indeed  many  of  them 
were  more  than  candidates ;  they  were  ^heirt ;'  (see  Gal.  4:  1 ;)  i.  e.  th^ 
had  the  sure  promise  of  the  future  sonship ;  they  were  already  sons  in  tte 
mind  of  God,  thoogh  they  '  diHered  nothing  from  servants'  in  their  own  ex- 
perience. At  the  conclntdon  of  the  Jewi^  (Uspensotion,  *  when  the  fulneM^ 
of  the  time  was  come,'  God  sent  forth  his  Son  and  Smrit ;  and  lUl  the  spirit 
oal  embryos  ef  preceding  agos,  as  well  aa  ^oee  in  uiis  woiid,  received  ths 
■ooship.  This  view  alone  accords  -with  the  foci  that  Christ  was  the  *  first- 
bom.'    See  Heb.  11:  89,  40 ;  1  Peter  1:  12,  &o. 

RegeneratioD  was  the  harveat  of  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  wd  it  is  te 
iarveit  of  incUvidhal  reli^ous  experience.  '  To  as  many  as  received  Ulil 
|;ave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.*  The  receiving  him  was  flio  sow* 
ug  of  the  seed ;  and  the  becoming  tons  of  &od  waa  a  subsequent  harvest. 
Even  in  the  primitive  church  little  Eippeare  to  have  been  siud  distinctly  of  tlw 
Becond  birUi  until  near  the  period  of  Uie  Second  Coming.  John,  wnUng  ia 
*  the  last  hour,'  (see  1  Epis.  2:  18,)  speaks  more  plamly  and  fully  of  ^ 
character  and  state  of  the  sons  of  Qod  thaa  any  oUier  writer  in  ttie  N«w 
Testament. 

It  is  plainly  (EscoTflnUe  in  the  writiiigi  of  Paul  Hat  then  were  in  tfw 
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primitive  church  two  daaes  of  behevers.  One  of  them  (which  may  be  caDed 
the  highest  class)  he  distinguishes  as  ^  mritual ;'  (see  1  Cor.  2: 15 ;  Gral. 
6: 1 ;)  as  'perfect;'  see  1  Cor.  2:  6.  Fhil.  8:  15.  kc.  The  otiier  he  calls 
^earnaly  and  'babes.'  See  1  Cor.  8:  1,  Heb.  5:  13.  This  lowest  class 
coincides  with  the  embrjo  class  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  See  Gral.  4:  1. 
&c.  The  highest  class  only  are  properiy  called  the  sons  of  God.  There  is 
reason  to  beUeve  that  tliis  class  was  not  developed  until  a  considerable 
period  after  the  day  of  Pentecost :  Paul  appears  to  have  first  apprehended  and 
preached  the  ^power  of  Christ's  resurrection.'  The  two  classes  were  blended 
more  or  less.  But  in  the  time  when  John  wrote  his  epistle,  they  had  become 
clearly  distinct.  When  '  the  darkness  was  past,  and  the  true  li^t  shone/ 
the  sons  of  God  were  mamfested. 

The  views  that  have  been  presented  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  primitive 
church  differed  essentially  from  any  church  that  has  existed  either  before  or 
since.  The  mark  of  its  distinction  may  be  stated  thus — It  had  Perfection 
at  its  core.  While  Jesus  Ghi'ist  was  on  earth,  the  church  that  gathered  around 
him,  certainly  had  b,  perfect  centre j  however  imperfect  it  mi^t  have  been  in 
its  external  parts.  So  the  church  that  was  subsequently  formed  under  the 
administration  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  it  is  described  in  John's  epistle,  certainly 
had  for  its  nucleus  a  class  of  men  who  were  free  from  sin — '  sons  of  God  with- 
out rebuke.'  This  perfect  nucleus  was  the  ruling  power  of  the  whole  church, 
the  moral  engine  at  the  centre,  which  was  constantly  drawing  into  itself  and 
conforming  to  its  own  nature,  the  '  raw  material'  of  imperfect  spirituality  that 
gathered  around  it.  The  previous  Jewish  church  baa  for  its  nucleus  only  a 
class  oi  imperfect  spiritualists ;  and  its  '  raw  material'  was  a  class  of  formal* 
ists  who  had  no  spiritual  life  whatever.  When  Christ  came,  ^the  light  of  the 
moon  became  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  sevenfold,  as 
the  light  of  seven  days ;'  in  other  words,  the  lowest  class  in  the  church  be- 
came what  4ie  highest  was  before,  and  the  highest  class  became  sons  of  God. 
See  Zech.  12:  8.  The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  church  continued  only 
long  enough  to  become  a  model.  At  the  Second  Coming  the  sons  of  Qtodi 
were  taken  away,  and  the  '  imperfect  saints'  who  were  left  became  the  Fath- 
ers of  a  second  Jewish  church  among  the  Gentiles,  which  continues  to  this 
day.  Whenever  the  harvest  of  the  Gentiles  comes,  we  may  look  for  another 
church  formed  on  the  primitive  model,  having  sons  of  Grod  at  its  core.  The 
mistake  of  the  churches  is,  in  allowing  only  one  class  of  believers,  and  that 
the  lowest.  A  similar  mistake  has  existed  among  Perfectionists  in  allowing 
also  only  one  class,  and  that  the  highest.  The  church  that  will  save  the  world, 
must  make  room  for  both  classes,  giving  the  predominance  to  them  that  have 
ceased  from  sin. 
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'  ExGBPT  a  man  be  bom  of  wUer  and  of  the  tpirit  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  John  8:  5. 

In  the  original  of  this  passage,  Ihere  is  nothing,  connected  ^lith  the  word- 
tnnslated  *  the  Spirit,'  which  should  ^ve  it  a  specific  meaning,  and  entitle 
it  to  the  definite  article.  Literally  truial&ted,  the  passage  would  stand  thos: 
'  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  waieT  and  tpirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  Grod.'  And  as  the  Oreelc  word  pneuma  primarily  means  brfath,  otr, 
or  mnd,  (being  used  in  this  I&ttcr  sense  in  the  subsequent  context  of  this 
very  panage,  ver.  8,)  and  b  applied  to  s^mtual  existences  only  by  motop 
i^or,  it  is  evident  tiiat  Christ's  intention  was,  not  to  designate  direr^ly '  the 
Sjorit,'  but  an  element  naturally  belon^g  to  the  same  category  with  water, 
vii.,  air;  so  that  the  most  Uteral  translation  possible  would  be  this: — '  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  air  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kini^dom  of 
God.'  It  is  impossible,  we  know,  that  any  English  translation  should  pre- 
sent the  precise  aspect  of  the  original  in  tha  case,  or  should  make  the  tran- 
ration  from  the  literal,  to  the  figurative  meaning  of  pneuma,  and  from  the 
figurative,  back  to  the  literal,  wliich  occurs  several  tunes  in  John  3:  5 — 9, 
so  easy  and  natural  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  ;  because  we  have  no  sin;;Ic  word 
that  is  ordinarily  used  to  signify  both  air  and  tpirit.  Yet  we  tjiink  oor 
translators  have  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty  in  rendering  jmeuma,  in 
some  cases  wirui^  and  in  others  spirit,  m  the  same  passage.  Ihoy  mnke  a 
discourse,  wliich  in  the  original  ia  well  connected,  to  tlio  English  reader  very 
incoherent ;  especially  In  the  eighth  verso.  That  the  whole  passage  may  be 
seen  in  its  original  form,  we  will  translate  it,  using  the  word  pneuma  itself^ 
instead  (rf  any  version  of  it,  wherever  it  occurs.  '  Except  a  man  bo  bom  of 
water  aadpneuina,  he  cannot  ent«r  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Tliat  which 
is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  pneuma  wpmuma. 
Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  tliee,  Ye  must  be  bom  ag^i.  The  jmettma 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  hut  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  tiiat  is  bom  of 
the  pneuma.'  Since  the  words  water  and  pneuma,  in  the  tirst  part  of  the 
passage,  are  both  of  them,  in  their  literal  sense,  names  of  m;itcrial  elements, 
and  it  appears  &om  what  follows  that  one  of  them  is  used  in  a  syuilmlical 
way  to  denote  a  spiritual  clement,  it  ia  safe  to  conclude  that  both  of  them 
are  so  used :  i.  e.,  since  pjieuma  stands  not  merely  for  literal  air,  but  as  a 
spmbol  of  spiritual  air,  we  conclude  that  water  stands  not  merely  for  hteral 
water,  but  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual  water.  Christ's  meaning  then  ia — '  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  of  two  elements,  which  are  to  the  soul  as  water  and  ur 
to  the  body,  he  cannot  enter  into  tie  kingdom  of  God.'  Water  is  the  el- 
ement of  external  purification,  and  air  ia  fie  element  of  internal  life.  So 
that,  laying  aside  the  symbols,  we  may  paraphrase  the  passage  thus : — 'j?a> 
eept  a  man  be  born  of  an  outward  cleannng,  and  an  inward  ^dekeniny,  he 
ORUiot  tMer  into  the  Hngdoia  of  Chd.' 
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Thcro  is  anodicr  line  of  argument  by  wlilch  we  may  reach  ihe  same  e<nh 
elusion  concerning  the  meaning  of  John  3:  5.  At  the  close  of  Christ's 
discourse  on  the  second  birth,  Nicodemus  asked  him,  ^  How  can  these  tfaingi 
be  V  lie  answered,  ^  Art  thou  a  master  [i.  e.  teacher]  in  Israel,  and 
knowest  not  these  things  V  In  this  answer  he  plainly  intimated  that  the 
doctrme  he  had  delivered  was  taught  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  ou^t  to 
have  been  known  to  a  prqfessed  teacher  of  the  scriptures.  We  turn  then  to 
tlie  Old  Testament  to  find  the  original,  of  which  Christ's  teachmg  was  a  copy. 
In  Ezekiel  3(3:  2o — 27,  it  is  written,  ^  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols, 
will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  yor,  and  a  new  tpirit  will 
I  put  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and 
I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh.  And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  yon, 
and  cause  you  to  w  alk  in  my  statutes;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments,  and 
do  them.'  Here  we  discover,  first,  a  prediction  of  the  second  birth  :  for  as 
the  heart  is  the  scat  of  life,  the  taking  away  of  one  heart,  and  giving  of  an- 
other, must  be  death  and  birth ;  and,  secondly,  a  twofold  agency^  described 
by  the  very  terms  that  Christ  uses  in  Jolm  3:  6,  viz.,  water  and  spirit.  *  I 
mil  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you ;  [but  this  is  not  all ;]  a  new  heart  also 
will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you.*  That  word  ^aho^ 
plainly  implies  that  the  ^  new  heart  and  new  spirit'  is  something  over  and 
above  the  ^  sprinkling  of  clean  water.'  A  glance  at  this  prediction  shows 
that  it  was  the  source  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  second  birth,  the  very  pas- 
sage from  which  he  derived  the  terms  water  and  spirit^ — ^and  well  he  mi^t 
wonder  at  Nicodemus'  ignorance.  But  what  light  does  tliis  passage  throw 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  wat^r  as  Christ  used  it  ?  WTiat  hind  of  water 
is  here  made  one  of  the  agents  of  regeneration  ?  Our  answer  is  not  doubt* 
ful :  God  promises  to  sprinkle  his  people  with  water  so  clean  that  it  shaU 
wash  away  'all  tlieir  jiltldness  and  all  their  idoh.^  This  must  certainly  be 
cleaner  water  than  that  of  Jordan,  or  any  Baptist  pool.  Its  purifying  prop- 
erties take  effect  on  the  spiritiml  and  moral  character.  In  the  light  of  this 
passage,  we  may  paraphrase  John  3:  5,  thus  : — '  Except  a  man  be  bom  of 
that  water  which  shall  cleanse  him  from  all  his  filthiness,  and  from  all  his 
idols,  and  of  tliat  Spirit  which  shall  take  away  his  stony  heart,  and  give  him 
a  heart  to  keep  God's  judgments  and  do  them,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  Here  is  the  outward  cleansing  and  tlie  inward  quickening  which 
we  found  before. 

We  will  notice  one  or  two  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  same  twofold  agency  appears.  John  says,  (1  Epis.  5:  4 — 6,)  *  What- 
soever is  bom  of  God  overcometh  the  world ;  and  tliis  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world, 
but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?  This  is  he  that  came 
by  water  and  blood;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.'  Here 
that  new  birth,  which  gives  victory  over  the  world,  is  made  the  effect  of  faith 
in  him  whose  operation  is  twofoldr—hj  water  and  blood.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  the  blood  in  this  case  is  spiritual ;  for  John  says  in  this  same  epistle  that 
^  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;'    and  we  know  that  sin  ia 
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fmed  4)d17  bf  tt»  spirit  itf  the  firing  Qod.  Hie  Uood  hj  vhich  JemH 
taunt  *Mmti/  ms  ttuA  vhioh  be  bnn^t  from  hMven,  (see  John  6:  51,) 
HukiriiMi  he  poarad  liaxnf^  die  vans  <^  hkr  quritattl  bod;,  the  churol^ 
ommnmaeBting  to  vnry  member  the  dinne  nfttare ;  thus  efiecting  the  secoM 
Urtii,  aid  giving  nofanr  over  the  worid.*  If  thea  he  came  bj  Bimtaal  bloody 
be  oiBU  abo  by  sforitiul  water.  There  wonld  be  not  onlj  an  utter  incoii> 
pmfy  of  idea,  bat  an  abaohite  Tiolation  of  the  plun  import  of  John^ 
■Dguge,  in  ocmstming  it  aa  though  he  meant  to  uj  that  Jesus  Christ  cam* 
hjld$  Mm  l^iod,  bnt  resorted  to  Jordtm  far  water.      This  passage  is  en- 

.woQy  ftpanUelof  Joint  8:  6,  to  be  ezfdaiiied  as  that  is,  by  compaaiaon  witb 
finkid's  promise.  We  may  explain  it  tiius :— *  This  is  he  who  came  to  eSMt 
the  aeeontt  Inrtli,  and  give  victwy  over  the  worid,  by  cleansing  power  and 
mwanl  life.'f 

Again,  Paul  saiys,  (Titm  8:  6,)  'According  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  bff 
tA«  waMnff  qf  r»geturatioii^  and  renewing  qf  the  Bdy  Qhott'      Here  v  . 
iMtcr  and  ipirit.     'Stit  phrasetdogy  in  this  case,  as  clearly  as  in  Jno.  8:  6, 

,faidieateB  ito  denvatko  from  Eiekiel  86:  26—27.  '  The  washing  of  regen- 
erati<m*  OOTremoods  to  tbe'sjoinUing  with  clean  water;'  and -tbemietnn^ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  is  almost  identical  with  the  '  ^ving  a  new  heart  and  a 
N«w  sprit.' 

To  Uie  aome  class  we  must  refer  Mark  IG:  16 — '  He  that  Mieveth  and  is 
bc^xedy  shall  be  saved.'  Here  are  two  requisites  of  salvation.  Andasw« 
have  finmd  in  the  previous  case,  that  the  two  requiutes  of  salvation  are  out- 
ward cleansing  and  inward  life,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  passage  teaches 
the  same  doctrine.  We  need  not,  however,  rely  on  this  presumptioa.  The 
passage  ilAclf,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  whole  discourse  in  which  it  oo- 
enrred,  requires  no  collateral  ud  to  establish  its  meaning.  Comparing  Maik 
16:  16,  with  Acts  1:  4 — 8,  and  Matt.  28:  19,  (all  items  of  Christ's  partinc 
instmcticsu  to  his  disciples,)  we  find  the  discourse,  put  together,  amounted 
to  this : — John  baptised  witii  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  ffo^ 
Qhott  not  many  days  hence.  Tany  therefore  at  Jerusalem,  until  ye  receive 
this  baptism.  Then  go  and  teach  idl  nations,  baptizing  them  with  the  same 
baptism  ;  i.  e.,  not  in  the  name  of  John,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Father,SoD, 
and  Holy  Ohost.  He  that  beliereth  and  is  thus  baptized^  shiJl  be  saved,'  &o. 
^e  fact  that  the  disciples  did  not  at  first  thus  nnderstand  this  discourse,  is 
no  valid  objection  to  our  paraphrase.     They  wholly  misunderstood  the  direO- 

*  For  B  full  diacoMJoa  oflhe  import  oflhe  BxprcHioD,  '  tho  Llood  otlamam  Chrial,  met 
(he  ■rtlcle  OD  the  tVni  Cartnna,  p.  139. 

I  It  U  pmbsble  Ihat  tbere  !•  an  alluaion  m  1  Jobn  G:  6,  to  Ihe  fact  Tpcordrd  in  John  IS: 
Mi  Wfail«  Chrial  (tm  od  Ibe  erosa,  '  our  of  thi^  aoldiera  wilh  a  spear  pierced  hia  sida, 
Mid  fbrlhwilb  came  tboreoul  Uood  and  imlEr.'  Tbialaplwaa  doubllena  recorded,  and 
Plajr  be  property  rion-ed,  aa  «  visible  avnibol  of  Ibnt  spiritual  cffuiion  by  nhirh  Ctiriat 
ndeemalheefaurvb.  Aa  aueb,  it  fumiahea  mveral  inlerealin;:  suggcaliona:  1.  Il  ahowa 
Aal  tb«  redeeming  influenra  ta  twofold.  S.  It  expoara  the  error  of  Iboaa  nbo  think  tbat 
ooe  of  Iboaa  inflaeiKea  ia  the  water  of  earthly  alreama.  The  blood  and  water  of  saWa- 
tlon  both  flow  ftom  the  aame  fountain — the  heart  of  JraosChriat.  3.  It  aufgesla  th« 
MhUoa  wblch  the  true  apiriiaal  blood  and  waler  of  Jeaoa  Chriat  bear  to  each  oiber.— 
h*  we  ba«e  aliawn  above  that  the  first  ia  an  inward,  and  the  aecond  %rt  outward  BKener, 
M  in  Iha  ajmbol,  tita  blood  iaaued  from  tbe  Mnr  Aaart,  wbiJa  tlie  water  proeaedcd  ttnm 
Jfce/iritwifcw  whfcfc  Mmuta  the  boart. 
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tion,  '  Gh  teach  all  nationSj^  and  seem  never  to  have  sospeeted  {hat  liieir 
comnussioTi  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Jewir,  till  the  afiair  of  ComeUiif. 
See  Acts  10.  The  meaning  of  Mark  lt>:  16,  then,  is  this — ^  He  that  beiioT- 
eUi  the  wor'f^  and  is  baptized  with  the  Spirit^  shall  be  saved.' 

There  coil  be  no  lionest  doubt  that  all  these  statements  of  the  two  de- 
ments of  salvation,  (viz.  John  3:  5,  1  John  5:  6,  Titos  8:  5,  and  Maik  16: 
10,)  manifestly  identical  as  they  are  with  each  other,  are  all  to  be  referred, 
as  we  have  especially  referred  John  3:  5,  to  that  notable  promise  of  ttie  new 
covenant  in  Ezekiel  36:  25 — 27,  as  tlieir  original ;  and  that  promise  shows 
beyond  all  denial  that  the  water  which  God  employs  in  regeneration  is  not 
an  earthly  element,  but  one  that  is  able  to  purify  men  ^  from  all  their  filthi- 
ness  and  from  all  their  idols.' 

Renouncing,  then,  faithfully  and  forever,  the  foolishness  of  those  who,  by 
misinterpreting  these  texts,  exalt  water  baptism  into  partnership  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  work  of  salvation,  and  regarding  the  two  agencies  of  the 
second  birth,  as  both  spiritual,  both  proceeding  from  Christ,  both  taking  et 
feet  on  spiritual  and  moral  character,  we  proceed  to  examine  more  particii- 
larly  the  distinction  between  those  agencies,  their  separate  naturee,  and 
operations. 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  was  of  a  twofold  character,  verbal  and  jpfr- 
itual.  He  first  instructed  his  disciples  personally,  then  he  ascended  to  the 
Father,  and  sent  upon  them  the  Iloly  Ghost.  Tliis  feet,  compared  with 
1  John  5:  6 — ^Hds  is  he  who  came  by  water  and  bloody''  (a  text  which  seems 
designed  to  be  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  whole  ministry 
of  Christ) — suggests  the  theory  that  the  first  agency  of  regeneration,  deog- 
nated  by  the  term  toater^  is  the  word  of  God,  outward  spiritual  instructioQ, 
such  as  Christ  ministered  while  he  was  on  eailh  in  person:  and  that  the 
second  agency,  designated  by  the  term  bloody  is  that  Spirit  which  was  dis- 
pensed for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  whose  operation  is  on  the 
inward  life.     Let  us  sec  if  this  theory  is  supported  by  the  record. 

I.  We  will  notice  in  the  first  place,  some  passages  which  testify  direcOy 
in  this  matter.  In  the  13th  chapter  of  John  we  have  an  account  of  Christ's 
washing  his  disciples'  feet  with  literal  water.  This  was  evidently  a  symbolical 
transaction.  Accordingly  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  Christ  passes  from  the 
shadow  to  its  sf)iritual  substance.  On  Peter's  refiising  to  be  washed,  Christ 
says  to  him,  '  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  ^ith  me.'  In  this  he 
evidently  rofei's  to  a  spiritual  washing.  Having  thus  made  known  his  mean- 
in;- ,  lie  aftenvards  says,  clearly  alluding  to  the  moral  state  of  his  disciples — 
^Ye  are  clean^  but  not  all:^  i.  e.,  Judas  excepted.  In  the  15th  chlapter, 
ver.  3,  he  repeats  this  declaration,  using  the  same  words,  and  specifies  the 
agency  by  which  the  disciples  were  cleansed ; — *'Now  ye  are  clean  throng 
THE  WORD  ivhii^h  I  have  spoken  unto  you.^  In  the  first  case  he  sets  forUi 
water  as  the  symbol  of  that  purifying  agency,  which  in  the  last  case  he  calb 
*  the  word!  of  his  personal  ministry.  Paul's  language  in  Eph.  5:  26,  is  still 
more  directly  to  our  purpose : — *  Christ  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with  the  washing  of  water  ig 
the  word.^  Here  is  the  symbol,  and  the  thing  signified,  in  immediate  eoo- 
junction. 
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II,  Our  theory  wiD  receive  indirect  confirmation  by  an  examination  of  the 
scriptural  meaning  of  the  term  *  regeneration.'  Tliat  word  occure  but  twice 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  both  cases  it  stands  connected  witli  the  p-imm-y 
element  of  the  second  birth.  We  have  already  noticed  one  of  those  instances, 
(Titus  3:  5,)  where  Paul  speaks  of  the  '  washing  of  regeneration  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  and  have  identified  the  *  washing  of  rcgenera- 
ti(m'  with  the  *  water'  of  John  S:  5,  and  1  John  6:  6,  and  with  the  '  sprink- 
ling with  clean  water'  of  Ezekiel  36:  25.  The  otlicr  histance  is  Matt.  19: 
28.  After  the  young  ruler  had  gone  away  sorrowful,  Christ  delivered  his 
startling  doctrine  of  the  danger  of  those  who  have  riches.  *  Then  said  Peter, 
Behold  we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee.  Wliat  shall  we  have  therefore  ? 
And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  tchich  have  folloiccd  me  in  the  ref/cnn-atlt/nj 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  dorv,  ve  also  shall  ?it  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  every  one  thai  hath 
forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  Imndredlold,  and  shall 
inherit  everlasting  life.'  It  is  erident  from  what  goes  before,  and  from  A\hat 
follo^\'S  after  the  clause  we  have  marked  by  italics,  that '  followin;^  Christ  in 
the  regeneration,'  is  equivalent  to  ^  fi,ri<ti1:i)uj  nil  for  /n't*  yah:,"*  Christ  had 
forsaken  father  and  mother,  and  had  adojited  for  his  reliitionj*,  those  y\\\o  did 
the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  I  lis  disciples  therefore  in  dnin;:  the  same, 
^followeiV  him ;  and  they  had  '  followed  him  In  thi'  rri/cnrrafiim  ;'  ior  Avhat 
term  can  be  found  more  fit  to  describe  the  abandonment  of  one  ]ian'nTnge 
and  the  adoption  of  another,  than  re;feneratiou  'i  '  Tlie  washinir  of  rc.L'ener- 
ation,'  then,  is  that  process  of  purification  from  earthly  attachments,  which 
the  disciples  went  throuirh,  dnrin;^  Christ's  personal  ministry.  It  is  the  neff- 
ative  part  of  the  second  l»irth,  the  '  puttuig  oft'tlie  old  man' — not  the  '  put- 
tin;'  on  the  new  man,'  for  that  i.?  the  '  renewini!;  of  the  Ilolv  (I host ;'  and  in 
tlie  discipU\s'  case  *  the  lb>ly  Ghost  was  not  yet  pven.'  It  is  the  abandon- 
ment o{  iiltlairy  ;  and  thus  described,  it  beautilully  accords  vith  the  iii-st 
£art  of  Ezekiel's  promise — '  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
e  clean  ;  ^t'i\nn  iiH  ymr  fiUhuui<i*^  nndfnnn  all  f/onr  iJnls^  irill  J  cleanae 
you.'*  Now  we  ask  hijtrha  nunnn  did  Christ  ]mr^e  his  disci]»les  from  their 
earthly  attachments  V  What  was  the  '  rhutn  v:attr'  which  he  s])rliikled  n]»on 
tlicm  ?  The  answer  will  bo  obvious  to  any  one  wh«>  will  look  thron':j\  his 
instructions,  and  observe  their  main  scope.  A  specimen  i^ill  S(Tve  our  j-ui^ 
pose.  *  Lay  not  up  for  youivelves  treasure?  f»n  earth.'  '  Take  no  thoi-'ibt 
saying,  what  shall  we  eat  and  what  shall  we  drink,  and  'N^herewithal  si  all  we 
be  clothed  V  'lie  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  v  •  rthy 
of  me.'  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  ;ro  throu;:h  the  eve  of  a  needle,  tli:'.n  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kinirdomof  God.'  'Labor  not  for  the  meat  \\l.ich 
perisheth,  but  for  that  whicli  endiu-eth  to  everlastinii;  life.'  Here  is  the  v  !eau 
water'  which  pureed  the  disciples  from  the  idols  of  this  world.  It  was 
Christ's  WOlll>.  lie  says  hunself,  ^Ye  are  clam  throHijh  the  icord  ivh'n-h  I 
Jtave  Bpoken  unto  ym.^  Durin;^  his  ])ei'sonal  ministry,  lie  was  lulfilliuir  the 
first  part  of  the  promise'  '  s])rinkliug'  his  followers  with  his  word,  cleansing 
them  ^  from  all  their  filthincss,  and  from  all  their  idols/ 
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III.  To  set  this  subject  in  a  still  stronger  light,  ve  will  cite,  from  4^  New 
Testament,  several  statements  of  the  two  agencies  of  salvation,  which  are 
ttuulc  iu  direct  terms,  withuut  fi^ire  or  symbol.  If  our  theory  is  correct, 
viz.,  that  the  first  agency  of  tlie  second  birth,  designated  by  voter ^  is  the 
word  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  second,  designated  by  fi^irii  or  llood^  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fonner,  operating  on  the  understauiidng,  is 
an  intellectual  agency,  and  tliat  tlie  hitter,  operating  on  the  heart,  is  a  iipir- 
ituid  agency.  In  accordance  Tsitli  this  distinction,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
each  of  the  following  passages,  there  is  a  conjunction  of  tlie  spiritual,  with  an 
intellectual  element.  '  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  TRUTH 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.'  John  1:  17.  'Christ  cnicificd  .  .  .  is  the  jx>ir^  of 
(jod,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  1  Cor.  1:  24.  '  God  hath  chosen  you  to  sal- 
vation throu(/h  s  n  tification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  OF  THE  TRUTH.* 
2Thes3.  2: 13.  *Ye  have  purified  your  souls,  in  obeying  the  truth  through 
the  Sj)irif.'  1  Pet.  1:  22.  'I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  MINDS,  and  write 
tliem  m  their  Jiearts.^  Ileb.  8:  10." 

Our  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that,  as  Christ's  muiistry  was  of  two  Borts, 
verbal  and  spiritual,  so  the  second  birth  is  cftected  by  two  agencies,  the  word 
and  the  spirit,  signified  by  the  symbols,  water  and  bloo<l,  operating  respec- 
tively on  the  mind  and  the  heart,  and  tanctifving  respectively  the  inward 
and  the  outward  man.  It  should  also  be  noted  as  an  appurtenance  of  this 
conclusion,  tliat  in  the  original  order  of  Christ's  ministration,  and  doubtless 
in  the  order  of  nature,  the  word  goes  before  the  Si)ii'it,  the  washing  of  regen- 
eration before  the  renewin;^  of  the  IIolv  Ghost. 

Remarks.  1.  Tliese  views  show  the  ti-ue  4)lacc  of  the  disciples  before  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  on  the  scale  of  attainment. 
The  disciples  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  of  water,  when  Christ  declared 
them  clean  through  the  word  :  but  they  were  not  horn  of  the  Spirit,  for  the 
Spirit  of  adoption  had  not  come.  So  the  Old  Testament  saints,  so  far  as  they 
were  sprinkled  with  the  spiritual  word,  and  cleansed  I'rnm  idolatry,  were  m 
the  primary  stage  of  the  second  birth,  though  none  were  boni  of  God  till  after 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

2.  These  views  show  the  falsehood  of  the  common  doctrine  of  instantaneous 
rogeneration.  This  doctrine  contracts  into  a  moment  of  time,  a  work  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  disciples,  manifestly  occupied  many  yeai-s.  Tlie  first  and 
least  important  half  of  that  work,  viz..  the  washing  of  regeneration,  required 
the  whole  period  of  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ ;  and  it  may  reasonably 
be  inferred,  that  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  occupied  at  least  as  long  a 
period.  We  do  not  deny,  but  believe,  that  imi)ortiuit  iiistintaneous  advan- 
ces were  made  in  that  work,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  formation  of  new  pur- 
poses, and  by  new  effusions  of  the  Spirit ;  but  we  object  to  representing  the 
entire  new  birth  by  water  and  Spirit,  as  the  work  of  a  moment,  first,  because 

*  Af>  the  word  of  beiievern  in  the  eHect  of  (he  word  ot'CliriRl,  and  is  a  manifestation 
most  directly  of  the  nridertitnndinir,  we  nmj'  properly  eilc  hero,  niso,  the  following 
texts,  as  cXBinplei9  of  the  conjunction  of  the  inlellechml  with  the  Rpiritnnl  element  :— . 
'If  Ihou  shall  eot\fes8  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jcsuh,  and  nholt  briievn  in  thine  heart  that 
God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shall  he  saved.*  Rom.  10:  9.  '  '^^^Jf  overcame 
the  dragoD  by  tbo  hlood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  uord  of  their  testimony.*  Kev.  12:  11. 
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the  representation  is  unscriptural,  and,  secondly,  because  we  believe  they 
who  thus  contract  the  time  of  the  work,  proportionably  undervalue  its  im- 
portance. 

8.  We  perceive  in  tlie  light  of  this  subject,  two  egrcp^ous  mistakes  winch 
most  religionists  of  the  present  day  make  in  their  application  of  the  textr— 
'  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  First,  they  bring  down  the  term  water  from  its  spiritual 
to  its  literal  meaning,  thus  making  a  carnal  ceremony  one  agent  of  the  second 
birth  ;  and  secondly,  they  bring  doiisii  in  like  manner  the  term  spirit  from  ihe 
glorious  meaning  which  it  liad  in  the  primitive  church,  to  that  inferior  sense 
which  actually  belongs  to  the  term  watery  thus  reducing  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation to  the  dead  level  of  Judaism. 

4.  We  see  the  importance  of '  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words'  on  the 
subject  of  the  second  birth.  In  almost  every  instance,  where  the  work  of 
salvation  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  we  have  seen  it  ascribed  to  ft 
twofold  agency.  Whoever  conceives  of  it  as  the  effect  of  outward  instruction 
alone,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  inward  grace  alone,  on  the  other,  has  left  the 
light  of  scripture,  and  is  sure  to  stumble  in  darkness.  Carnal  behevers  are 
prone  to  rely  on  outward  agencies.  To  such  we  commend  the  correction  of 
the  apostle — '  Jesus  Christ  came  7iot  by  ivater  onlf/^  but  by  water  and  blood,* 
The  danger  to  which  spiritual  persons  are  most  exposed,  is  that  of  ascribing 
the  second  birth  to  inward  grace  alone,  or  at  least  of  not  giving  due  import 
tance  to  outward  instruction.  Much  of  the  testimony  in  the  Perfectionist  of 
1834-5,  was  of  evil  teiidcncy  in  this  respect.  It  was  fashionable  to  rmi  the 
contrast  between  '  law  and  grace.'  This  phraseology  makes  grace  alojie  the 
rival  and  successor  of  the  law.  Now  mark  the  language  which  an  apostle 
uses  in  stating  the  contrast  between  the  ilosaic  and  Christian  dispensations ; 
*  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.' 
These  are  '  sound  words.*  The  gosfxyl  is  a  dispensation  not  of  grace  alone, 
as  antinomian  Perfectionists  (if  any  such  there  be)  maintain  ;  nor  of  grace 
and  laWy  as  Obcrlin  Perfectionists  maintain  ;  but  of '  grace  and  truth,'  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  G.)d.  It  is  not  the  2>ower  of  God  alone,  nor  the  power 
of  God  and  the  law  of  G«)d,  but  *  the  power  of  God  and  tiie  wisdom  of  God.* 
In  thus  conjoining  truth  with  grace,  we  lay  a  foundation  for  all  those  measures 
which  were  employed  in  the  ])riinitive  church,  for  the  outward  education  and 
correction  of  believers :  we  make  tlie  inculcation  of  *  sound  doctrine'  a  full 
counterpart  and  safe  successor  of  the  law. 

Finally,  we  exhort  all  who  rejoice  in  the  '  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  to 
see  to  it  tliat  they  are  also  '  sanctified  and  cleansed  with  the  washhig  of  war 
ter  by  the  word  ;  that  they  may  be  presented  to  Christ,  glorious,  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  but  holy  and  without  blemish.' 
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>*  As  he  spake  these  words,  many  believed  on  him.  Then  said  Jesus  to  those 
Jews  which  believed  on  him,  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disci- 
ples indeefl ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free* 
They  answered  him,  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any 
man  :  how  say  est  thou.  Ye  shall  be  made  free  ?  Jesus  answered  them,  Verilyt 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  WMiosocver  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin.  And 
the  servant  abidoth  not  in  the  houtje  for  ever :  but  the  Son  abidcth  ever.  If  the 
Son  therefore  shall  n)ake  you  free,  ye  shall  be  frco  indeed."  John  8:  30 — S6« 

REMARKS. 

1.  It  is  c violent  from  tins  passage  that  pci-sons  may  pi-opcrly  be  said  to 
*/»♦'//: ■■v.;  on  Chni<ty  who  are  not  savo<l  from  sin.  Christ  addressed  those 
who  arc  here  said  to  have  '  believed  on  him,'  not  as  already  children  of  God^ 
hut  as  merely  ouHlnltfcs  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  for  the  Uberty 
of  the  gospd:  and  afterward  he  plainly  told  them  that  they  were  \nckea 
men.  Sec  ver.  o7,  40,  &c.  Their  believing  on  him  was  simply  a  rccogm- 
tion  of  his  divine  authority,  and  a  surrender  of  themselves,  more  or  less  sin- 
cei*e,  to  his  tuition  for  the  time  being.  Tliev  bt'lieved  on  hhn  in  a  general 
way  as  a  teacher,  but  they  c(»uld  not  at  that  time  believe  on  him  as  a  spirit- 
ual Savior,  or  in  tlic  specific  doctrines  by  whicli  ultimate  salvation  is  effected, 
because  his  revelation  r>f  himself  in  his  sjaritual  character,  ami  of  his  great 
system  of  saving  truth,  liad  not  then  taken  place,  but  was  awaiting  his  deatli 
and  resurrection,  and  the  cflusion  of  the  Spirit.  Tliey  had  entei"cd  the 
school  of  the  gospel,  but  lia<l  hardly  yet  conmienced  tlieir  studies,  and  knew 
little  or  notliing  of  the  spiritual  science  which  was  to  be  taught  ui  that  school^ 
or  of  its  moral  results.  We  learn,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  said  to  have 
*  believed  tm  Christ,'  that  the  term  '  l)eliever'  is  generic,  and  ]>roperly  ex- 
tends to  all  classes  in  the  school ;  from  those  who  have  just  entered,  ana  are 
yc.^t  in  a  sinful  state,  to  those  who  have  attiiined  full  salvation.  At  the  pres- 
ent duv,  therefore,  we  should  regard  all  as  l)elievors,  who  recognize  the 
divine  authority  of  Christ,  and  surrender  themselves  to  his  instnictions ;  oil 
who  submit  themselves  to  tlie  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  manifest  faith  in  the 
wonls  of  Christ,  however  general  and  indefinite,  llevivals,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  chiu'chcs,  so  far  as  they  tuni  men  to  incipient  faith,  cause  them  to 
i'esj)ect  and  study  the  Bible,  and  thus  introduce  them  to  the  school  of  the 
gospel,  are  to  be  recognized  as  valuable  and  necessary  agencies.  There  are 
multitudes,  undoubtedly,  in  the  sinful  churches,  who  have  been  brought  by 
these  agencies  to  a  submission  to  Clirist  as  their  instructor,  and  arc  there- 
fore properly  entitled  to  the  name  of  hlicvirs. 

2.  We  observe  that  Christ  did  not  regard  mere  incipient  faith  as  a  sure 
pledge  of  true  discii)leship,  but  made  conilinuwve  of  faith  the  condition  of 
liis  promise  of  final  illumuiation  and  liberty,  lie  did  not  say  to  those  who 
believed  on  him,  *  You  are  converted,  and  therefore  your  salvation  is  secure.' 
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lie  diJ  not  prcocli  to  them  the  *  pcrseTerance  of  the  saints.'  liiit  be  sud, 
'  If  ye  coiUiune  in  my  word,  then  are  yc  my  disciples  indeed,  aud  je  shall 
Icnuw  the  truth,  and  tlio  trutli  shall  make  you  free.'  It  is  evident  from  the 
subseiiuent  account,  that  many  of  tliesc  hehcvera  did  veiy  soon  fall  a^ay  and 
Lcconie  tiittor  enemies  of  Chi-iat.  The  fact  tlien  that  a  person  is  eonverted, 
by  t!ic  influence  of  a  revival  or  other  mean.«,  to  a  present  attention  to  religioOf 
and  suhmis'ion  to  the  instructions  of  Chnst,  docs  not  insure  his  salvation, 
lie  ifl,  for  the  tirao  boin*;,  a  believer ;  but  nbctlter  he  is  a  tnic  dmiple,  i.  e. 
a  permanent  pupil  of  Chnst,  remains  to  be  seen.  lie  has  entered  the  school ; 
but  whetlicr  he  has  coimted  the  cost  of  a  spiritual  ci:liication,  so  that  he  is 
prepared  to  forsake  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  hou'^es,  lnu<U  and  life,  for 
tlie  knowled.^e  of  Chiist,  is  not  certain.  The  name  of  Jiicijjlf  properly  b^ 
lon^,  not  to  mere  believers,  but  to  conttniwua  Iwlievcrs.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  tliat  multitudes  who  are  awakened  by  rcWvals  to  an  acknowledf^ 
ment  of  the  chums  of  GliriBt,  never  attain  even  to  <lisci).le£hi|i,  but  immedi- 
ately Edl  away.  They  ai-o  ;;onei-ally  led,  by  the  influence  of  tliose  who  ar» 
around  and  above  them  in  the  churches,  to  con:uder  tliemselvcs  as  bom  <^ 
Go<l  and  sm-o  of  heaven ;  to  look  for  no  sn1)se<|uent  convei-sion ;  to  expect 
declcnsiiin,  mthor  than  an  upwaril  coui-so.  If  thoy  woi-c  made  to  know  at  the 
ont-fet  tliat  convor.iion  is  but  an  entrance  into  a  sulnioi,  in  wliicli  ihey  will  be  re- 
i^uii-od  to  advauce  steadily  and  patiently  from  truth  to  tiniUi  till  tlicy  overcome 
ALL  SIN,  and  Uutt  until  they  thus  jjradiuite,  they  arc  only  diseij  Jen.  not  sons  <rf 
(Jr>d,  Hot  secure  fi-om  apostasy  and  destniction,  we  ini;:!it  limk  for  deeper 
puqxHes  and  more  durable  conversions.  Ilnwuvcr,  ovi-n  under  the  pi'cscnt 
unfavoniMe  influences,  it  'is  not  to  be  doubted  that  iniiny  omverts  of  the 
churches  ii-nfi'iiiif  to  Inlicvc  and  seek  the  wmils  of  Christ,  more  or  less  car- 
ncitly,  iiuil  t!i!is  jir-jve  themselves  tmc  <l/»'-ij,/,g. 

:l.'  We  noti.-e  ih;it  the  kn.iwlcd^e  of  the  tnith,  and  the  liberty  which  it 
;^ives.  is  jiiMnii-ird  to  those  who  have  eufeivd  upon  a  ]Tniiniient  disci] 'leship, 
as  a  futnre  attniiiment.  '  Ye  ■■iliiill  know  the  truth,  and  t!n'  tnith  uluill  make 
you  frije.'  Tliis  lau;;itJi;io  implies  that,  tliou^h  they  have  liflieved  on  Christy 
iMid  are  true  disiriples,  tliey  do  not  yet  know  lln'  trutli,  and  uve  not  yet  made 
fi-ec ;  thou;^h  thoy  have  boon  converted,  a  second  and  ^rreater  convci-sion 
awmts  them,  witlmut  wliich  the  fii-st  cannot  avail  In  jiive  them  true  freedom. 
We  remai'k  al.j'),  that  whereas  tlic  first  convei-sion  is  an  action  or  iiurnose  of 
their  own — a  vuliuitaiy  m>jVfm',-nl  by  which  they  place  llieinsvlvcs  under  tlie 
iastrueii'iiis  of  Christ, — the  sec->iid  C' inversion  is  described  as  an  i-J}ri-t  wi-onght 
upon  them  hy  tnitli.  'J"he  li\fi  is  |irfixiinately  their  o\vn  wi^rk  ;  tlie  second 
the  ojicration  of  tioil.  If  they  wlio  labor  to  effect  the  first  euiivoi'sion  by  ii^ 
Btnictiii;^  m'.-n  to  'clianf^  their  puii>nse,'  to  *  make  n,  iS.eir  minds  to  serve 
tto<l,'  &c,,  would  also  iii-'truct  thorn  that  tins  chan;^e  of  purpose  and  making 
xip  the  mind  is  the  iutrodueti<)n  not  to  the  second  hlrtli,  hut  only  to  disciplo- 
sbip,  and  that  they  arc  to  look  fonvanl  to  a  second  convci-sion,  in  wliieb  the 
principal  a;4ont  ia  nnt  their  own  will,  but  the  spiritual  jiowcr  of  truth,  there 
would  he  no  reasonable  ;;round  of  objection  to  this  kiiul  of  revival  preaching. 

4.  It  is  appai-eat  fi-oni  tlio  passage  under  consideration  that  tlie  second 
converuoD  which  b  promised  to  trae  disciples,  is  nothing  Ices  thou  a  deliver 
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ance  from  all  sin.  When  ClirUt  had  said  to  tliem  that  beGeved  on  hixn,  '  If 
ye  continue  in  my  word  ...  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  dull 
make  you  free,'  they  replied,  (as  persons  havin;:;  a  high  conceit  of  their  own 
state  naturally  would,)  '  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  [i.  e.  members  of  the  trve 
church,]  and  were  never  in  bondai^e  to  any  man :  how  saycst  thou,  Ye  shaB 
be  made  free?'  He  answered,  'Im*///,  rt'nVy,  I  nay  unto  you,  whotMver 
commitUth  sin,  is  th*  st*rvant  of  sin  ;'  i.  e.,  '  though  you  are  Abraham*! 
seed,  the  chosen  people  of  God,  members  of  the  true  church,  externally  firee- 
men,  though  you  even  believe  on  me,  and  have  commenced  a  true  disciple 
ship,  yet  if  you  commit  sin,  the  worst  of  slavery,  viz.  spiritiud  bondage,  il 
upon  you.'  Thus  he  plainly  gave  tliem  to  understand  that  when  he  nidi 
•  Ye  shall  be  made/>r/','  he  reforrc<l  to  freedom  from  sin.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent he  intended  freedom  from  all  sin,  from  the  obvious  and  necessarr  im- 
fDrt  of  the  sentence,  *  Whosoever  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin.' — 
0  say,  (as  some  would  have  it,)  '  Wliosocver  committeth  sin  habituaJhi  il 
the  servant  of  sin,  would  iimount  to  this — '  Whosoever  is  the  servant  of  on, 
is  the  servant  of  sin ;'  a  mere  tautology.  Tlic  interpolation  of  the  woid 
habitualbj^  or  of  any  e<iuivalcnt  wonl,  is  wholly  luiauthorized,  unneceBsaiji 
and  destructive  of  the  force  of  the  j)assago.  Chiist's  meaiung  manifestly  il 
that  the  commission  of  the  least  sin  is  pnK)f  of  a  sinful  state  of  heart,  and 
consequently  of  permanent  spiritual  bondage  to  sin — a  sentiment  which  the 
scratiny  of  sound  theologians  always  confinns.  Entire  freedom  from  an, 
then,  is  the  blessing  which  Clirist  pnmiises  to  his  true  disciples,  as  the  efiect 
of  their  ultimate  knowledge  of  the  truth.  With  any  attainment  short  of 
this,  a  man  cannot  bo  sai<l  to  know  the  tnith,  or  to  possess  the  liberty  of  tbe 
gospel.  He  may  be  a  behever,  and  a  true  disciple,  but  he  is  not  in  the 
highest  sense  a  Christian.  He  has  not  taken  the  second  degree  in  the  gos- 
pel, to  which  the  first  is  only  an  introduction.* 

*  The  inquiry  inuy  ari^^ift  wlutlier  two  con^'crsioiis  nrc  neccKHnry  in  nil  cases— vrhethttT 
a  perfton  may  not  pasn  diroctly  from  n  8lnte  of  irrcli^j^ion  to  perfect  holincus.  If  we  bsv* 
regard,  in  answering  tliis  question,  to  the  ufrent  fact  that  Judaii^in  preceded  Cbristianity, 
or  to  the  general  history  of  the  primitive  church,  or  to  our  own  experience  and  Ibe  ex- 
perience of  most  PcrfeeiioniHtfl,  we  mn^t  ssiy  that  it  is  ut  leoAt  a  gaieral  principle,  that 
men  by  their  firijit  conversion  nre  introduced  to  Rinfiil  disciple!«hip,  and  that  they  reacli 
perfect  holiness*  only  by  a  second  convcrftion.  Indeed  in  (he  order  of  nature  it  is  oeeea- 
sarily  true  that  the  attention  injirst  turned  to  religion  in  general,  and  only  at  ■  anbac 
quent  period  to  tiiosc  particular  truths  of  religion  which  give  freetlom  from  sin.  Mote- 
over  we  doubt  whether  men,  without  8omc  preparatory  religious  influencea,  are  in  m 
apiritual  condition  adapted  to  apprehend  the  advanced  truths  ot  the  gospel.  The  reli- 
gious influence  necessary,  however,  may  he  supplied,  in  some  cases,  by  the  general 
moral  and  religious  education  which  is  common  to  all  in  such  a  country  nstbia,  witbooC 
a  profession  of  religion,  or  connection  witii  a  church.  AM  persons,  in  a  land  of  Biblea 
and  religious  instruction,  are  necessarily  in  a  spiritual  state  very  difierent  from  that  af 
heathen.  So  that  if  we  admit  (as  facts  seem  to  require)  that  some  have  passed  direetly 
from  irreligion  to  perfect  holiness,  this  would  not  invalidate  the  general  principle^  that 
a  preparatory  religious  state  must  precede  mature  Christian  experience. 

The  true  question  in  the  matter  is  this  :  Admitting  that  in  the  order  of  nature  a  twofiiM 
process  is  necessary,  may  not  the  interval  between  the  first  conversion  and  the  acoood^ 
m  the  progress  of  God's  victory  over  sin,  be'shortened,  so  that  they  shall  be  to  all  ia* 
tents  and  purposes,  one,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned  ?  We  incline  to  the  affirmailTa.^* 
It  is  obvious  that  the  interval  between  the  two  conversions,  even  under  present  idAi- 
ences,  is  longer  or  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  and  intelligence  of  the  aah- 
jeets.     We  believe  that  Paul,  in  consequence  of  the  vehemence  ofbis  character^  and  Ui 
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6.  We  leam  from  this  passage  that  the  true  division  line  between  those 
who  have  security  of  salvation  and  those  who  have  not,  lies  between  those 
who  are  free  from  sin,  and  those  who  are  not.  After  saying,  '  Whosoever 
committeth  sin  is  tlie  servant  of  sin,'  thus  determining  who  are  servants, 
Christ  proceeds — '  The  servant  abideth  not  in  the  liouse  forever:  but  the  Son 
abideth  ever.  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  in- 
deed.' In  other  words, '  He  that  commits  sin  is  in  a  ser\'ile  condition,  and 
fike  literal  servants  is  exposed  at  any  time  to  be  dismissed  from  the  household^ 
aad  must  ultimately  leave  it,  either  by  dismissal  or  by  becoming  a  son.  As 
a  servant,  he  is  not  a  permanent  member  of  the  family.  But  a  son  is  by 
blood  indissolubly  joined  to  his  father,  and  has  a  natural,  perpetual  right  in 
the  household,  n  therefore  the  Son  of  Grod,  by  the  revelation  of  the  truth, 
shall  make  you  free  frt)mall  sin,  and  identify  you  with  himself,  you  shall  be 
free  from  all  fear  ot  dismissal  from  the  household  of  God ;  and  this  is  freedom 
indeed.'  During  the  period  of  discipleship,  then,  i.  e.  after  the  first  con- 
verfitton,  and  before  the  second,  while  the  believer  is  on  the  one  hand  a  pupil 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  a  servant  of  sin,  his  relation  to  God 
is  not  necessarily  a  permanent  one :  he  has  no  right  to  feel  secure.  But  af- 
ter the  second  conversion,  when  he  has  been  made  free  from  ?iii  l)v  the  truth, 
and  has  passed  from  disciijlesliip  to  souship,  his  relation  to  God  is  uecessarily 
permanent,  and  he  has  a  right  to  feel  secure. 

We  apprehend  that  the  gi*eat  dispute  between  Methodists  and  Calvinists 
about  the  pei-severance  of  the  saints,  might  be  adjusted  by  introducing  the 
theory  of  two  conversions.  jSIctliodists  f>rovc  by  appeal  to  a  variety  of  texts, 
that  the  promises  of  salvation  arc  conditional.  So  indeed  they  are,  to  the 
subjects  of  the  firet  conversion.  '  If  i/c  continue  in  my  word,  ...  ye  shall 
know  the  truth.'  This  if  e  very  where  confronts  those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
sinful  dLscrplcship.  On  the  other  liand,  Calvinists  j)rove  by  appeal  to  an 
equal  variety  of  texts  that  the  promises  of  salvation  are  unconditional. — 
Again  we  say,  so  indeed  they  arc  to  the  subjects  of  the  second  conversion. 

*  The  Son  abideth  ever.^  '  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ; 
for  his  seed  remalneth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  »in^  because  he  is  bom  of  God.* 
While  the  first  conversion  is  liable  to  failure,  beca\usc  it  is  in  a  degree  the 
work  of  man's  will,  the  second  is  forever  sure,  because  it  is  wholly  the  work 
of  God.  The  texts  quoted  by  Methodists  on  one  side,  and  by  Calrinists  on 
the  otlier,  clash  with  each  other  when  they  are  applied  indiscriminately  to 
all  believers  ;  but  harmonize  perfectly,  when  they  are  applied  separately  to 

intellectual  discipline,  oiitf<t ripped  tlioi^e  who  were  npostleN  before  him,  ond  reoehed  the 
truth  Tvhich  irivcs  freedom  from  n'ln  in  odvancc  of  them  nil.  It  stcmn  then  not  improb- 
able, that  R<*  the  victory  of  tnitii  procrresscs,  God  moy  nccumiilotc  influences  which 
•hall  eflTect  in  all  cnses,  the  same  rapidity  of  transition  which  was  ctfected  by  individual 
seal  and  penetration  in  the  cose  of  Paul.  If  we  take  the  possnc^e  of  the  Israelites  from 
Eigypi  to  Canaan,  as  o  type  of  the  transition  from  the  Hrst  conversion  to  the  second, 
(and  aiich  an  accomodation  seems  to  be  authorized  by  1  Cor.  10:  11,)  we  are  led  to  the 
cooclusioD  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  should  be  a  very 
long  interval.  The  Jews  were  forty  yciirs  in  the  wilderness,  between  the  land  of  their 
bondage  and  the  land  of  promi«>e.  But  if  they  had  been  laithful  to  God,  and  fit  for  the 
bleaaiogs  of  the  land  *  flowing'  with  milk  and  honey/  they  might  have  passed  over  ia 

•  few  days. 
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the  bvo  classes.  B^jtli  parties  in  the  controvor?v  are  rifrlit,  and  both  are 
wroni:.  The  Motlioili.sts  arc  ri^ht  in  a«scrtin;^  that  sinful  believers  arc  liaLlc 
to  fall  away,  hut  wif)n,:f  in  fxtcaulin;^  this  assertion  to  those  who  arc  bom  of 
Gofl  and  s:\veJ  f mm  sin.  The  ("'alvinists  are  ri^rht  in  asserting  that  *the 
Baintfj  [i.e.  they  who  are  saved  from  sin]  will  infallihly  ])ersevei"e  nnto eter- 
nal life/  hut  wronir  in  extendiiin^  tirw  assertion  to  sinful  helievei'S.  AVe  agree 
frith  the  Metliodists  that  tlie  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  as 
applied  to  the  subjects  of  the  fiist  conversion,  tends  to  encourage  carnal  se- 
curity an<l  sloth,  because  it  finds  in  iliem  shiful  hearts,  prone  to  abuse  bles- 
sings. An<l  we  agree  with  the  Calvinists  that  the  doctrine  of  the  perseve- 
rance of  the  saints,  as  applied  to  those  who  arc  really  bom  of  God,  is  safe 
and  edifying,  because  it  finds  in  them  no  sin,  and  of  course  no  disposition  to 
abuse  it;  while  it  comf«)rts,  strengthens,  and  establishes  them  in  holiness. 

In  hke  manner  the  chief  dispute  between  Perfectionists  and  Jniperfection- 
ists,  mi'dit  b<»  adjusted  l»v  recurrence  to  tlie  tlicoryof  two  classes  ot  believers. 
On  the  one  haml,  Perfectinnists  insist  that  the  primitive  l^elievcrs  were  per- 
fectly holy.  This  is  a  truth  whicli  can  never  be  successfully  assailed,  so  long 
as  it  is  rmiitod  in  its  ap] plication  to  tln-se  who  ha«l  advanced  from  primary 
discii»le«;hij)  to  that  kuowle<lge  of  tlie  truth  which  according  to  Christ's  prom- 
ise, makes  free  from  sin  ;  whom  Paul  called  '  spiritual'  and 'perfect,'  (1  Cor. 
2:  0— !;■),  Gal.  Ck  1,  IMiil.  :'.:  lo.)  and  J..hn  caHed  '  sons  of  God.'  (1  John 
8:  1,  compare  -V,  \K  and  o:  18.)  On  the  other  hand,  Imperfectionists  insist 
that  the  primitive  helievei'S  were  carnal.  This  is  a  truth  etpially  unassailable, 
if  it  is  restricted  to  those  wiio  were  'babes  in  Christ,"  i.  e.  incipient  believ- 
ers. l>v  coiiti)undin;r  the  two  classes,  and  aiTaving  the  texts  which  relate  to 
them  sepaniti'ly,  in  o))position  to  each  other,  an  endless  dispute  may  be  spun 
out  on  tlie  question  wliether  ]>erfeet  holiness  existed  in  the  primitive  church. 
By  admitting  the  distuietii»ii  of  classes,  ancl  assigning  each  text  to  its  appro- 
priate class,  Perfuetionists  may  allow  full  force  to  all  the  evidence  which  their 
opponents  adduce  to  prove  the  sinfulness  of  the  primitive  church,  and  yet 
maintain  their  |>f)sitioTi  that  perfect  holiness  existed  in  that  church,  and  is  the 
standanl  of  matinv  Christianitv. 

It  was  the  s].eeial  gh'ry  of  the  p.rimitlvc  churcli,  that  its  platform  \va8 
broad  euou'Ji  to  hold  all  behcvers — from  those  who  were  iu?t  l^e^rnmin';  to 
struggle  with  sin,  to  those  who  had  attaine*!  j)erfect  and  everlasthig  holiness. 
On  tlie  one  hand  it  did  not,  like  the  j»latibnns  of  most  modern  chuixdies,  bar 
out  those  who  believed  and  jn'ofessed  jKMfectiou  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  did  not, 
like  the  jjlatforms  of  many  ultra-l*crfectionists,    thi-ust  all  sinful  di.sciples 

*  Tliis  cxprr^ifioii  (in  1  Cor.  '^:  1)  rvidi^nlly  tines  not  rctcr,  ns  impcrtectiouisli^  gener- 
ally insis.1,  to  llx.'  inniiu'v  of  the  dirinr  jiattirr^  wliirli  ronsliliitcs  mm   sons  of  GihI.      If 
it  did,  ihc  pnNftaiTi*  in  wliioli  il  occurs,  by   reprrscntint;   '  baiurs    in    dirinr    ar    sinfiil, 
would  diroflly  contradic'l  I  John  'A:  9 — *  \VIiosocvit  is  b<irn  ofCJod  doth  nul  commit  sin, 
&<:,     TIh;  natural  mranini^' of  the  cxpri'ssion  is,  uifunt  htliinrsin  Ciiri,'<t :    und    this   is  ■ 
very  dillercnt  term  fmni  In/unt  sons  of  (ind.     The  term  htliicir^  as  \vv.  have  been,  covers 
both  classes  in  the  school  of  (.'hrist;  while  the  term  .«(in   of  Cotf,    helomrs   only    to   th4 
advanced  cinss.     A  recent  bidiever  mny  be  called  a  *  babe  in  Chnst'  with   reference   to 
the  infuney  of  his  belief,  and  without  any  rctcrcncc  to  his  spiritual  nature.      Iiifiint  Inn 
/t«r<;r5  are  undoubtedly 'carnal;'  but  '  hu  that  is  born  of  God,  [whether  infant  oruiature,]. 
doth  not  commit  sin.' 
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■into  oat«r  darimflH  :*  bat  it  matte  Hon  fbr  iD;  give  ft  home  of  nnion  aoA 
Ifffs  to  aQ ;  ud  ernr  one,  whether  weak  or  Blaong  in  fiuth,  fbxmd  there  Uf 
*  portion  ti  melt  in  doe  season.'  Snch  a  pUtfbrm  is  ^orioua,  because  it 
bridge!  orer  Un  wbote  chasm  between  a  onftd  worid  and  heaven.  The  plaft- 
ftnnti  of  most  modem  einmhes  are  near  enon^  to  a  Binfhl  world,  bnt  uieM 
IB  a  *  great  gulf'  between  them  and  heaven :  and  die  platforms  of  main' 
modem  Ferfectioniats  aie  near  enough  to  heaven,  bnt  there  is  a  'great  gan' 
between  them  and  a  anfdl  world,  He  i^tform  of  the  primitive  church 
imited  the  advantages  of  both.  It  was  not  a  atarving  settlement  at  ihefol4 
of  Momit  Zion,  where  men  tmlj  hoped  to  reach  the  top  after  death ;  nor  ;et 
Ms  it  an  anned  and  frowning  fi>rti«3S  on  the  top  of  that  Monnt,  where  % 
ftvored  few  gloried  in  tbeir  exaltatatm,  while  they  repulsed  from  them  a  worT$ 
of  sbnen :  but  it  was  a  '  WAT  0?  HOLIKBSB*  reaching  from  the  very  fi)Ot 
to  the  very  top  of  2ion,  earaly  accessible  to  the  worid  at  one  end,  and  opeiw 
ing  into  the  glories  of  eternity  at  the  other.  On  it  the  ransomed  of  the 
Lord,  of  every  grade  of  futh,  found  footing  and  help,  for  their  whole  joui^ 
ney  &om  earth  to  heaven.  Snch  a  church  platform  is  the  very  thing  needed 
above  all  others  at  the  present  hour.  Wesley  and  his  as80Giat«s  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  rc-opening  the  way  of  holiness ;  but  they  failed.  Their  chief  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  road,  and  so  thoy  neglected  to 
dear  away  fiilly  the  rubbish  at  the  upper  end.  The  mwn  body  and  ruling 
power  of  their  church  was,  from  the  beginning,  the  lower  class  of  believers  j 
and  their  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  work  of  effecting  the  first  coit 
veruon.  Perfect  holinesa  was  only  a  secondary  appendage  to  Methodism, 
even  in  its  best  days.  Hence  as  the  life  of  that  church  has  decayed,  its  at> 
tention  to  perfection  has  naturally  grown  less  and  less,  till  now  it  is  like  the 
other  churches,  only  a  school  for  suiful  disciples.  The  lower  class  of  believers 
has  swallowed  up  the  other,  and  now  occupies  the  whole  platfonn.  Besides^ 
Wesley,  iu  denying  the  security  of  the  higher  class,  left  a  dismal  barrier  at 
the  upper  end  of  Uie  way  of  holiness,  which  broke  the  communication  of  lua 
church  with  heaven.  These  remarks  may  be  applied  without  much  alteration, 
to  Oberliu  Perfectionism,  which,  in  respect  to  the  secondary  place  of  perfect 
holiness,  the  insecurity  of  the  higher  class  of  behevers,  and  every  other  essen- 
tial feature,  is  only  an  attempted  repetition  of  the  system  of  Wesley.  The 
erection  of  a  church  in  which  perfect  and  everlasting  holiness  shall  reign  at 
the  centre,  while  believers  in  every  stage  of  discipleship  shall  find  in  it  a 
home,  is  a  work  which,  remains  yet  to  be  done.  And  it  must  be  done  before 
the  kingdom  and  domimon  under  the  whole  heaven  can  be  ^ven  to  the  siuntB 
vX  the  Most  ITicn. 

A  practical  deduction  from  the  views  that  have  been  presented  which  w» 
Irish  in  conclusion  to  suggest  and  impress,  is,  that  Perfectionists  ought  not  to 
despise  and  oppose  '  revivals,'  (by  vliicb  we  mean  special  awakenings  of  at 
tennon  to  the  general  subject  of  religion,}  but  to  encourage  and  promote  them,- 
Bo  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  any  part  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  and  so  far  as  they  are  directed  to  the  generu  object  of  turning  men 
mn&  mammomsm  and  vanity,  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  attention  to  hii 
nerd.  SoohrevivalB,  thonraSieTcloiUPtplModiuroonTertafBi  thegnraMi 
SO 
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of  perfect  holiness,  introduce  tlicm  to  the  school  of  Chiiat,  and  mtie  t£etir. 
candidates  for  tlio  knowIcilKc  of  tlic  tnith  and  the  liberty  of  the  gospd. 
Pcrfectioniara  was  bom  at  Kow  Havi-n  iii  such  a,  revival ;  and  most  of  toose 
irho  have  bccninc  Perfectionists  vithiu  the  last  ten  jcais,  had  prcvionsly  been 
converts  and  Inborcrs  in  such  revival:^,  'ilie  first  conversion,  thouf^  it  bw 
not  the  security,  and  of  itriclf  cannot  save  the  soul,  ia  a  preparatory  step  to 
the  second  couversion,  and  as  such  shonld  be  valued. 

At  the  same  time  ivc  on^htto  rcmcmhcr  t]i&t  it  U  but  Itolf  a  revival,  vhen 
non-professors  only  are  converted,  A  u-ho/f  revival  would  be  one  in  irhich, 
fts  fast  as  '  the  '  impenitent'  nere  converted  to  disciploBhip,  the  '  profesBora' 
woidd  be  converted  to  perfect  holiness.  The  work  of  conviction  would  ad- 
vance as  fjidt  in  the  church  as  out  of  it;  and  the  shout  of '  «nnor9  saved  frcnik 
hell,'  would  bo  answered  by  tlie  shout  of  '  Christiana'  saved  from  an. 


§  33.    THE  SPIRITUAL  MAN. 

We  have  heretofore  shown  that  regeneration  ia  tlie  peculiar  attaliunenK 
of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  that  tlic  le^l  or  semi-spiritual  experience  of 
Judaism  was  only  the  prepariitive  of  this  attainment ;  that  there  were  two- 
classes  of  helicvors  in  the  primitive  church — a  carnal  class,  not  free  firom 
Bin,  though  baptized  with  the  Spirit — and  a  spiritual  or  jieifect  class,  to 
whom  alone  belonged  the  title  of  *sons  of  Gtid.'  We  have  shown  also  that 
the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  clai=s,  though  not  very  distinctly 
marked  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  elcarly  took  jilace  in  individual  caecfly 
as  early  aa  the  middle  of  tlie  ajiostolic  age,  and  in  gi-cater  numbers  at  a  later 
period.  AVe  Iiavo  ascribed  tliis  transition  to  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, apprehended  and  appropriated  hy  the  believer  in  lus  inmost  life  ;  and 
wo  have  defined  tlic  change  as  ono  in  wliich  the  flesh  is  crucified  and  the 
Bpirit  raised  to  victory,  so  that  tlic  subject  ceases  to  be  canial,  and  becomes 
tardy  a  spiritual  man.  We  propose  now  to  exansine  the  records  of  the  prinu- 
tivc  church  witli  a  view  to  obtmning  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  traits  of  char- 
acter which  distinguish  spiritual  from  camrl  believers. 

1.  Tlie  fiwt  point  we  notice  is  tiiat  tlie  sjiiritual  man  has  a  renetoedmind^ 
*Hc  tliat  19  spiritual,'  says  Paul,  *judgcth  [i.  e.  discenicth]  all  thinra/ 
lOor.  2:  15.  The  reason  of  tliin  is  that  he  'has  the  mind  of  Christ.'  Ver.  l6_ 
His  intellect  is  not  only  under  the  influence  of  that  Spirit  which  *  searcheUt 
the  deep  tilings  of  God,'  but  is  !«similatcd  to  it,  and  acts  in  unison  with  it. 
He  has  tlie  mind  of  the  '  new  man,  whicii  U  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him.*  Co!.  3;  1 0.  (See  also  Eph.  4;  23,  k  Bom. 
12:  2.)  Tliis  i-cnewcd  mind  is  strong  and  penetrating.  Like  the  Word  of 
God  by  which  it  is  created,  and  to  which  it  is  assmiikted,  it  is  '  quiclc  and 
poverful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged  swoid  ;*  and  in  a  certain  BeoBo  we  maj^ 
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ttiy  fluiC  '  iH  fiunas  ve  naked  utd  open  to  H.*  Henee  it  receires  viflunlt 
-BtaggBring  sod  rmml;  sppndifliids  ^Tine  mjnsteriea  wluch  mere  homao  intd- 
lects  un  mmble  to  Bee  or  bear.  *  We  speak  wisdom,'  B&ys  Paul,  *  amonff 
them  rt«(  ore  petf^t, — even  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery.  Ej« 
lialli  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hare  entered  into  the  heart  tn  man, 
the  thin^  which  Qod  hath  prepared  for  ihem  that  love  Mm.  But  he  hath 
rerealed  Ihem  nnto  na  by  hia  spirit, — ^whicb  things  tdso  we  spcai.*  1  Cor.  2: 
6 — 18.  Bat  he  did  not  speak  mese  things  to  canoal  believers.  To  the  man 
"Of  Ae  Corinthian  ohorch  he  sud,  *  I,  brethren,  conld  not  speak  nnto  yoa  H 
unto  spritoa],  bat  as  anto  carnal,  ercn  as  nnto  babes  in  Ghiist.  I  have  fed 
■yoa  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it ; 
Tinther  yet  now  are  ye  able.*  1  Cor.  8:  12.  They  were  baptized  by  &« 
Sinrit,  bat  they  had  not  the  mewed  nund,  and  were  unfit  for  the  discorep- 
ies  which  Qod  held  in  rea^neas  for  them.  In  the  same  manner  Paul  dil^ 
uonised  to  the  Hebrews.  '  We  have  many  things  to  say,  and  hard  to  b« 
understood,  seeing  that  re  are  dull  of  hearing.  For  when  for  the  time  ytt 
oo^  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  tliat  one  teach  yon  agm  what  be  the  fint 
jrindples  <4  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  are  become  such  as  h&ve  need  of  milk, 
and  not  of  strong  meat.  For  every  one  that  useth  milk  is  nnskilfhl  in  the 
word  of  righteousness ;  for  be  is  a  babe :  [^nepios,  in  Greek,  which  is  the 
word  used  in  1  Cor,  3:  1.]  For  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of 
full  age,  [or  petfeet — teleiot  in  Greek,  the  word  used  in  1  Cor.  2:  6,1  even 
those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil,'  Heb.  6;  11 — 14.  In  both  of  these  passages  (1  Cor.  2,  and  Heb. 
5,)  the  same  two  cksses — tiie  m^ioi  and  the  teldm,  the  hahet  and  the  per- 
fect— are  defined ;  and  the  perfect  are  diatinguiahed  from  the  babes  by  BaT^ 
ing  a  fareeeing,  discrinunating,  robust,  spiritual  understanding.  To  theso 
we  wUl  add  another  passage,  of  kindred  character,  in  which  some  important 
fruits  of  the  renewed  mind  are  brought  to  view.  '  He  gave  some  apostles, 
and  some  prophets,  &;c.,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  stunts,  for  the  work  of  th« 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come  in  the  um^ 
of  the  fwth,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  nnto  a  perfect  [te(«to«j 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ :  that  we  hence- 
forth be  no  more  children,  [nejinoi,]  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  Ay 
every  teind  of  doeirine,  by  me  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  where* 
by  tiiey  lie  in  wwt  to  deceive'  Eph.  4:  11 — 14.  The  mind  of  Christ  not 
only  apprehends  freely  the  mysteries  of  God,  but  detects  readily  the  impos- 
tures of  the  devil ;  so  that  the  spiritnal  man  is  firm  and  steady  in  the  trutli 
of  the  gospel.  We  may  take  this  as  a  sure  criterion  of  the  state  of  believ- 
ers. Th^  mho  are  '  togBed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  vnih  every  wind 
of  doetrine,'  are  babea,  i.  e.  camtU  believers.    iSpiritual  believers  are  STABLB> 

■INDBD. 

2.  Another  dislingmshing  characteristic  of  the  spiritnal  man  ia  a  lovittff 
heart.  For  proof  of  this  point  we  might  adduce  the  whole  of  John's  firvt 
ejnstle,  which  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  defining  the  character  of  a 
regenerate  man,  and  constantly  trokes  brotheriy  love  the  lending  test-maik. 
BtA  we  niQ  cmiliDne  oar  exammation  of  Faal.    Ho  says  in  tlie  seqnel  <^  Ut 
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discourse  to  the  Conutliians  concerning  tlie  dLstinction  between  the  eamal 
and  the  spiritual  man — '  Ye  are  yet  carnal ;  J'ttr  whcrean  there  is  attiang  you 
^nvifln^j^  and  t(fr!j\\  and  dtvmnns^  [cr /(//•//<*/**,]  are  ffe  not  carnal^  and 
walk  an  mm  f  1  Cor.  ;5:  i].  Sej);inition  from  the  world,  and  stem  mrarfare 
with  its  evils,  aiv  not  evidences  of  caniality  ;  but  envying,  strifes  and  fac- 
tions wUh'ui  the  circle  nf  believers^  testify  unetjui vocally  that  selfish,  uni^ 
newed  hearts  are  there.  The  apjstle  does  not  halve  the  matter.  He  recog- 
nizes no  such  tiling  as  an  envious,  contentious  spiritual  man.  The  import  of 
bis  testimony  is,  tliat  among  spiritual  believe i-s  thei-c  is  no  <iuarreling»  This 
result  flows  in  part  fi\>m  tlie  fiu*t,  already  bi-ought  to  view,  that  such  belieT- 
ers  liavc  a  renewed  mind,  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  conse<|Ucntly  think  in 
unison.      But  its  tnie  source  is  tlie  renewed  heart.     The  spiritual  man 

*  dwells  in  love.'  He  has  gained  tlie  crown  \i  all  att:nnments,  the  *  bond  of 
perfectness,'  wliich  is  char  it  if.  Carnal  believers  may  have  many  of  the  ex« 
ternal  gifts  of  the  Sjurit ;  but  the  spiritual  only  have  that  loving  heart  which 

*  sutE'roth  long,  and  is  kind,  euvictli  not,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  sceketh  not  her  o^ni,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thinketh  no  evil ;  rojoiceth  not  in  iniipiity,  but  ivjoiceth  in  the  truth; 
bcareth  all  tilings,  believeth  all  thhigs,  hopeth  all  things,  endui*eth  all  things; 
never  fiiileth.'  ICor.  18:  4 — J^.  This  umpicstionably  is  the  gi*aiid  attHinmoni 
which  divides  the  spuntual  fmm  the  carnal  ])cliovoi' — the  full-lx)m  son  of 
God  from  the  '  babe  in  Christ.'  For  Paul  says — '  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  hennne  as  souH' 
din</  I'raHs  and  a  tinklinff  ct/mbal ;  and  though  1  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
antl  umlorstand  all  mysteries,  and  all  kuowle«lge,  and  though  I  have  all  faith, 
so  that  I  could  remove  mountahis,  and  have  nut  charity,  I  am  nothln*/  ;  and 
though  I  hcstow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  pf>or,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  projUeth  mr  nothini/,^  1  Cor.  hi:  1 — 3. 
Here  are  many  and  great  gifts  and  graces  which  a  man  may  have,  and  yet 
not  be  a  son  of  (iod.  It  should  be  noticed  tlnit  charity  is  disthiguished  not 
only  from  gifts  of  utterance,  revelations,  and  wonder-working  faith,  but  even 
from  that  which  is  commonly  accounted  charity,  \tz.  IxMievolence  to  the  poor, 
and  from  self-sacrificing  devotion.  Indeed  any  one  who  will  study  the  defi- 
nition of  charity  above  quoted,  will  }>erccive  that  it  is  far  fi-om  being  that 
Outwai*d-bound,  bustling  (piality  of  character  which  usually  passes  for  reli- 
gious benevolence.  Its  elements  are  mostly  negative.  The  idea  of  '  doing 
good '  is  not  very  prominent  in  it,  but  as  Paul  says  of  it  in  anotlier  place, 

*  it  irorketh  w>  ilL^  It  is  just  that  quality  which  fits  a  man  to  live  in  social 
contact  with  his  fellow  men,  without  ifioinij  offense^  and  without  taking  of- 
fenMc^i  It  implies  a  thoi-ough  extinction  of  selfishness,  a  perfect  appi-eciation 
of  the  interests  of  othei-s  and  of  tlie  value  of  peace,  and  a  quiet  reliance  on 
the  faithfulness  of  etcraal  love.  Tlie  man  who  has  it  will  live  in  peace,  ia 
spite  of  all  the  sons  of  discord.  He  cannot  be  drawn  into  an  envious,  grudging, 
murmuring,  evil-eyed  spirit. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  this  unobtrusive  spiritual  quality  is  wliat  ia 
needed  for  the  cure  of  the  world's  miseries,  far  more  than  an  enlargement  of 
^e  <  doiiig-good'  sort  of  benevolence^  or  an  estonsion  of  the  ruks  of  the 
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Fttee  Soaeties,  or  the  introdnotioa  of  ttie  toati  ^^otAplet  of  Fourier  ind 
Owen.  Wboerer  has  looked  into  the  worid  reflectingly,  ImowB  that  selfiah- 
oess,  engendering  jeftloodea  and  abife,  is  the  most  nrnvereal  and  inreterste 
makdy  of  humao  soeiety.  Charity,  as  defined  by  Paul,  is  the  core  for  this 
BuUady.  With  charity  the  wmm  mig^t  be  &  veiy  comfbrt^e  Pandiae, 
tboo^  ita  external  inetitwtions  ihoald  remain  nwhuged.  Without  it,  the 
iBoat  pei&ct  org»Tiiiati(w>  earn  only  be  a  well  diaa|dinea  Bedlam. 

Charity  ia  the  Te^  eaaonee  of  htdiDeaB.  [Dm  tofoia  iMdinew,  peifection^ 
nlntioD  from  eia,  &e.,  except  aa  iiiey  are  used  as  deagDatJooa  of  charity, 
■ce  mere  shibboletha.  ^e  idea  of  bring  sons  of  God  before  charity  ia  at- 
taiaed,  is  fUee,  if  Paul  is  tnw ;  fin- he  saya,  <If  I  have  not  charity,  iooi 
NotAuiy.'  Our  second  criterion  tbertfore  (rf  the  state  of  believen,  is  this; 
JEnxifingt,  rtr\fea,  arndfaatwa*  are  marlu  ^  mhmI  beUnen.  Spmtual  be- 
Uevtn  an  frtt  fnm  Mt^thnen,  and  hme  havt*  itf  love  andpeaee  wAtcA 
exclmJe  ttrife. 

8.  Another  characteristic  of  the  apritoal  man  ia  tm  vmqam^aile  demn 
^  proffreat.  Pa«l  waa  certainly  a  fit  lepreseDtatiTe  oS  the  spiritoal  class. 
Let  OS  see  what  waa  Ids  state  of  nund.  He  nys--'  I  count  all  thin^  but 
loBB,  for  the  exoelleDcy  <£  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  that  I  may  know  him, 
and  tiia  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being 
made  conformable  unto  his  death ;  if  by  any  means  I  mi^t  attain  unto  the 
resurrectioii  of  the  dead.  Net  a»  tlumgk  I  had  already  attained,  either  were 
already  perfect :  but  I  fbUow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which 
also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not  mytelf  Of 
have  amirehended :  but  tkig  one  thing  I  do;  forgetting  iJioK  thingt  wAtdl 
are  behind,  and  reacJuMg  forth  unto  those  tliinga  which  are  before,  Ipreta 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prise  of  the  high  calling  of  Ood  in  0/irigt  Jesus.' 
PhU.  3:  8 — lo.  Was  there  ever  a  more  vivid  ezpresBJon  of  God-like  ambt 
tion  !  The  apoetle  adds — '  Let  rs  therefobb,  as  uaity  as  bb  fsrfbct, 
BE  THUS  MiNUED  ;' — and  '  thus  minded'  will  every  one  be  who  is  truly  spif. 
itual.  A  thirst  for  progresuve  conquest  in  the  field  of  sfnritual  attiunment, 
belongs  to  the  very  aature  of  the  renewed  nund  and  the  loving  heart ;  and 
net  ima^nation  of  having  attuned  to  unimprovable  perfection,  or  of  being  a 
paamve  subject  <^  grace,  will  prevent  the  sfaritual  man  firom  presang  oaward 
in  the  knowledge  and  service  of  Christ. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  spiritual  man,  then,  are  a  discrinunating 
and  stable  mmd,  a  qiuet,  loving  heart,  and  an  ene^tic  ambition  for  iM»> 
|H!Ovement.  We  do  not  say  that  a  man  who  is  destitwte  of  ^lese  may  not  b« 
a  Perfectiomst  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  fw  that  pr(q>^y  enoo^  iop 
eludes  all  who  believe  in  the  theory  of  h<diaea8 ;  but  we  do  say  that  without 
t)Nse  characteristics  a  man  cannot  be  called  *  perfect*  or  *  spiritual*  io  the 
priEutive  sense ; — he  belongs  among  tke  neptn,  not  among  the  tdeioi. 
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Tub  second  birth  differs  materially  from  natural  birth  in  one  respect,  tix^ 
—the  latter  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  personal  existence,  while  the  former 
is  a  change  superinduced  upon  a  previous  personal  existence.  In  natnxd 
birth  a  person  altogether  new  begins  to  exist ;  the  present  life  of  that  person 
is  not  the  continuation  or  product  of  an  antecedent  life ;  his  memory  goes  not 
back  to  a  time  before  he  was  bom.  But  when  a  man  is  *  bom  again/  his 
new  state  is  based  on  a  former  life ;  he  carries  with  him  the  consciousness  of 
a  past  existence ;  his  memory  refers  to  a  period  before  his  spiritual  birth,  as 
well  as  after  it ;  his  life  is  new  as  being  changed,  but  not  new  as  commencing 
■enstence ;  his  spirit  lias  received  new  vitality  and  he  dwells  in  a  new  element, 
but  his  individual  properties  and  powers,  constitutional  and  acquired,  $an 
tiiose  which  he  had  when  he  was  a  natural  man. 

And  it  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  natural  life  that  regeneration  is  a 
continuation  rather  tlian  a  beginning  of  existence.  It  is  manifest  from  the 
representations  of  scripture,  as  we  have  shown  heretofore,  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  9piriUial  life  previous  to  regeneration.  Under  the  Jewish  disp^ua- 
tion,  and  in  the  case  of  the  disciples,  both  before  and  after  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  there  was  a  transitional  religious  experience,  partly  legal  and  partly 
spiritual,  which  distinguished  them  from  natural  men,  but  did  not  constitute 
them  sons  of  God.  Regeneration — the  peculiar  attaniment  of  tiie  ChristiBa 
dispensation — had,  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  we  know,  thus  preliminary  experience 
for  its  basis.  In  becoming  sons  of  God,  men  were  conscious  of  a  continuation 
not  only  of  a  past  existence,  but  of  a  pi-evious  synritual  life.  The  regenerate 
-state  was  the  crowning  product — the  harvest — of  the  transitional  state. 

With  an  eye  to  this  difference  between  natural  birth  and  the  second  birft, 
we  perceive,  that  in  forming  our  conceptions  of  the  cliange  which  takes  place 
in  regeneration,  by  help  of  natural  analogies,  we  ought  to  choose  our  illustra- 
tions from  cases  which  present  a  transition  fi*om  one  form  of  life  to  another, 
rather  than  from  those  in  which  there  Ls  only  a  beginning  of  existence.  If 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  were  true,  and  if  men  in  their  present  natural 
existence  had  a  continuation  of  the  consciousness  wliich  belonged  to  a  previooa 
existence,  natural  birth  would  be  a  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  second  birth. 
But  as  facts  are,  regeneration  is  really  more  like  the  cliango  which  takes 
place  when  the  worm  becomes  a  butterfly,  than  hke  the  birth  of  a  cliild  ;  for 
the  butterfly's  life  is  a  continuation  of  the  life  of  the  worm ;  whereas  the 
child's  life  is  an  absolute  beginning. 

The  New  Testament  furnishes  an  illustration  such  as  the  case  demands. 
Christ  says  : — *'  So  is  tiie  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into 
the  ground ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how.  For  tiie  earth  bringcth  forth  fruit 
of  herself ;  first  the  blade;  then  tfie.  ear;  after  tluit^  the  full  rom  in  the  ear. 
But  when  tiie  fruit  is  brought  fortii,  immecQately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle, 
because  the  harvest  is  come.'    Mark  4:  26 — 29.    It  matters  littio  whether 
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Christ  deigned  this  to  be  s  fflmllitade  of  the  kingdom  of  'God  as  m  extended 
diapenaation,  or  of  that  kingdom  ae  existing  in  the  bouIb  of  individuals  ;  for 
one  of  these  is  the  correspondent  of  the  other,  and  the  parable  is  therefore 
iq)[dicable  to  both.  Christ  used  the  figure  of  seed-eowing  bo  often  to  repre- 
sent the  growth  of  the  word  of  God  in  individoals,  tiiat  we  naturally  under^- 
stand  him  as  using  it  so  here.     'Wliat  then  aro  we  taught  by  this  ^inilitude  I 

1.  It  divides  the  Bplritual  growth  which  follows  the  implantation  of  the  word,< 
into  three  developmenta~'^rs£  the  Hade  ;  then  the  tar  ;  after  that,  the  fvil 
eom  m  the  ear.'  2.  Since  the  ear  is  all  that  is  ultimately  valuable  in  the 
plant,  and  that  is  the  sec(md  developement,  the  parable  teaches  by  implication 
tiiat  the  essential  form  of  spiritual  life — that  which  alone  is  really  fhijtfiil  and 
profitable — is  not  evolved  when  the  word  is  first  implanted,  but  appears  at  a 
subsequent  period,  after  a  preliminary  pxicess  of  inferior  experience.  8.  The 
growth  of  tiie  ear  to  its  fulness  before  the  harveet,  is  a  fit  emblem  of  that 
ripening  of  character  by  discipline  which  precedes  the  transfer  of  spiritual 
believers  to  the  rCBurrcction  world.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the 
dcetch  presented  in  this  parable  exactly  tallies  with  the  theory  of  spiritual  lifo 
vUcb  we  have  heretofore  deduced  &om  the  records  of  the  primitive  church. 
The  great  facts  of  our  theory  aro  these :    1.    The  implantation  of  tiie  word ; 

2,  a  semi-spiritiwl,  semi-sinfiil  experience ;  3,  the  second  birth,  or  commence- 
ment of  hoUiiess ;  4,  the  discipline  by  which  the  sons  of  God  aro  perfected ; 
5,  the  judgment.  Corrcsi^nding  to  these  wc  have  in  the  parable,  1,  the 
Bowmg  of  the  seed ;  2,  the  growth  of  the  blade  ;  3,  the  development  of  the 
ear ;  4,  tlie  growlliof  the  car  to  its  fulness ;  5,  the  liarvesting.  The  second 
birtli,  then,  is  represented  liy  the  development  of  the  car ;  and  of  course  it 
bears  the  same  relation  to  tiic  semi-spiritual  state  which  precedes  it,  as  the 
development  of  the  ear  bears  to  the  growth  of  the  blade.  Now  the  plant 
preserves  its  identity  tiirouj^h  all  the  processes  of  its  growth.  The  birth  of 
the  car,  tho\igh  a  distmct  and  very  important  phenomenon,  is  not  like  the 
birth  of  a  cliild,  an  absolnto  bcj^nning  of  individual  existence,  but  it  is  a 
crisis  commencing  a  new  stage  ui  the  growth  which  began  at  the  germination 
of  the  bla<1e.  At  tikis  cmis  the  floweret  tlie  plant  discloses  itself,  the  pollen 
descends  ujion  it,  impragnation  takes  place,  and  seed  answering  to  that  which 
was  sown,  and  containing  tlic  perpetuating  principle,  first  begins  to  exist, — 
This  is  obviously  the  all-important  operation  of  the  plant ;  and  yet  its  place 
18  neither  at  thu  bcgimiing  nor  at  the  end  of  the  vegetating  process,  but 
midway  between  tlic  seed-sowing  and  the  ban'est ;  it  is  based  on  a  previous 
growth,  and  is  matured  by  a  siibscfiiicnt  growth.  So  wc  say  that  tlie  second 
birth — the  grand  crisis  of  spiritual  life,  when  the  heart  opens  to  resurrection- 
truth,  and  the  spirit  of  adoption  descends  upon  it,  when  Christ  is  formed  in 
the  soul,  and  tho  word  begins  to  bear  fruit '  after  its  kind' — is  a  change  which 
takes  place,  not  at  the  fii-st  conversion,  uor  yet  at  the  judgment,  but  midway 
between  the  two,  and  is  based  ou  a  previous  experience,  and  matured  by  » 
subsequent  experience. 

On  the  gromid  which  we  liavo  giilncd  by  tliis  similitude,  wc  may  now  ad- 
vance to  a  more  exact  illustration  of  the  second  birth.  And  here  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  value  of  such  illustrations  as  we  bave  presented,  mi 
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are  about  to  present,  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  help  which  {he  resemUmees 
they  involve  give  to  our  conceptions.  There  is  in  them  a  substratum  of  more 
substantial  argument.  The  discoveries  of  science  have  demonstrated  that 
vegetable  and  animal  life  arc  powers  of  the  same  kind,  exhibiting,  in  all  impo^ 
tant  rosiH}cts,  like  pnxjcsscs  of  <rrowth  and  reprotluction.  And  all  advance  of 
discovery,  in  the  Bible  and  out  of  it,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  spiritual  life 
is  a  tliird  power  of  the  sjimo  order,  acting  xmder  similar  la\fs.  We  may  find, 
therefore,  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  not  only  illustrations,  but 
analogies  having  in  some  degree  the  force  of  positive  argument,  for  our  assis- 
tance in  the  investigation  of  spiritual  j)henomena. 

Our  first  similitude  was  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  -vrill  now 
trace  the  analogy  between  the  processes  of  anitnal  life  and  those  of  tho  ^king- 
dom of  God.'  The  natural  life  of  man  (commencing  from  birth)  presents  a 
succession  of  developments,  closely  resembling  those  which  Christ  traced  in 
the  growtli  of  a  plant — ^Jirst  the  blade  ;  then  the  ear ;  after  that,  the  fidl 
cam  in  the  ear,*  Childhood  is  the  *  blade.'  At  this  period  of  life,  human 
bemgs  are  entirely  destitute  of  at  least  one  of  the  normal  faculties  of  axiimal 
existence,  viz.,  the  power  of  reproduction.  And  this  fact  in  regard  to  their 
bodies  undoubtedly  has  its  counterpart  in  their  susceptibilities  and  inteUects. 
They  are  only  the  preparatory  nidiments  of  men  and  women — ^blades  without 
ears.  The  attainment  of  pubirtt/  is  the  development  of  the  *ear.'  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  (more  or  less)  a  new  and  distinct  stage  of  existence  begins. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  crisis  when  human  l)eings,  considered  as  integral  men  and 
women,  are  born,  A  new  life  manifests  itself  in  them,  changing  their  physical 
organizations,  and  giving  them  new  suscei)tibilitics,  by  which  they  are  qui^ 
fied  for  the  dual  relations  which  l>clong  to  full-bom  human  existence,  and  for 
reproduction.  The  ripening  of  men  and  women  mto  fulness  of  strength  and 
parentage  is  fitly  represented  by  tho  growth  of  the  *  full  com  in  the  ear.' 
JBut  we  need  not  go  further  into  this  part  of  the  parallel.  It  is  sufficient  Smt 
our  purpose  if  we  have  presented  distinctly  the  correspondence  between  the 
birth  of  the  car  in  the  plant,  and  tlie  development  of  puberty  in  man.  Now 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  birth  of  the  ear  tallies  with  the  second  birth,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  attainment  of  puberty  is  also  the  parallel  of  that  spiritual  crisis. 
At  the  first  view  some  objections  may  arise  against  tliis  result ;  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  on  further  conrideration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crisis  of 
puberty  is  a  more  correct  representation  of  regeneration  tlian  literal  birfh. 
Several  trains  of  thought  lead  to  this  persuasion,  among  which  are  the  fet 
lowing: 

1.  The  second  birth,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  is  not  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  new  individuality,  but  a  change  superinduced  upon  a  previous 
personal  existence ;  and  the  Ciuje  which  is  wanted  in  order  to  a  perfect  illus- 
tration of  this  change,  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  transition,  not  from  non 
existence  to  existence,  but  from  one  fonn  of  life  to  another.  Literal  birtfa| 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  child's  existence,  is  not  such  a  case.  True, 
we  may  go  back  of  actual  bii'th,  and  trace  in  the  embryo  the  same  succession 
of  developments  which  wo  have  noted  in  the  plant.  There  is  the  begetting^ 
inswering  to  tho  sowing  of  the  seed ;  tho  primary  growth  inthout  motion, 
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Aiswering  to  llie  blade ;  the  qnlckening  of  Qie  embryo,  answering  to  the 
birth  of  the  ear ;  the  Bubeequent  maturing  of  the  child,  answering  to  the 
growth  of  the  com  to  Ha  fulness ;  aai  the  birth,  answering  to  tho  Iiarvest. 
The  correspondence  of  all  tJiis  with  the  true  theory  of  spiritual  growth  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  plant ;  and  it  goes  to  prove  that 
the  laws  of  life  are  the  same  in  all  departments.  But  the  objection  is  that 
lurth  of  this  kind  is  a  transition  from  an  unconBciouB  existence  to  a  consciona 
one  ;  i,  e,  it  is  the  beginning  oiperttmal  existence ;  whereas  regeneration  is 
ft  transition  from  one  kind  c$  personal  existence  to  anotlier,  with  a  conscious- 
Dese  of  identity  going  before  and  after.  Moreover,  in  the  case  in  question, 
according  to  the  above  sketoh  ot  the  embiyo  processes,  it  is  the  quickening 
i^the  child  before  birth,  and  not  birth  itself,  which  coireaponds  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ear  in  the  plant,  and  of  coarse  to  the  second  birth,  as  rcpre- 
Bented  in  the  New  Testament.  This  makes  an  incongrui^.  If  we  tf&e  the 
embryo  process  by  ittelf,  as  a  parallel  of  the  growth  of  spiritual  life,  and 
reckon  the  birth  as  the  correspondent  of  the  resurrection,  congmity  is  pre- 
served. But  in  that  case  we  have  onlv  the  growth  of  an  vnconscious  sub- 
stance for  our  illustration  of  the  second  birth,  as  we  had  in  the  case  of  the 
plant.  The  transition  from  one  form  of  conscious  life  to  another  is  not  rep- 
resented. Whereas  if  we  take  the  crisis  of  puberty  for  our  illustration  of 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  regeneration,  the  correspondence  is  com- 
plete— wo  have  personal  consciousness  going  before  and  after  the  birth. 

2.  The  apostles  appear  to  have  had  in  view  pulierty  rather  than  literal 
birth,  as  the  type  of  regeneration.  This  is  not  stated  directly  in  any  of  their 
writings,  but  the  terms  by  which  they  distinguish  the  first  class  of  believers 
from  die  second,  agree  entirely  with  tlie  relations  of  childhood  and  puberty, 
but  do  not  agree  with  Uie  relations  of  the  embryo  condition  and  birth.  The 
preceding  article,  entitled  '  The  Spiritual  Man,'  exhibits  the  apostolic  mode 
of  characterizing  carnal  and  spiritual  believers.  The  carnal  are  called  nfjnoi, 
which  is  properly  rendered  babei  or  cMldren,  but  cannot  be  rcfered  to  em- 
brtfoi.  The  nejmi  spoken  of  in  Gal,  4:  3,  arc  clearly  the  semi-spbitualista 
of  the  whole  Jewish  dispensation ;  while  those  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  8:  1,  Eph. 
4:  14,  and  Ilcb.  5:  13,  are  clearly  a  semi-spiritual  class  in  the  primitive 
church.  The  word  nepioi,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  a  special  form  of 
Chri»tian  experience,  but  characterizes  all  sinful  believers — all  who  are  in  the 
i^ode-state.  Indeed  it  belongs  appropriately,  and  we  might  say  eiclnsivcly, 
to  Jewish  experience ;  though,  in  the  transition  period,  Jewish  experience 
runs  into  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  spiritual  are  called  tfleioi,  which 
is  properly  rendered  perfect,  complete,  offvll  age,  full  grown,  ka.  These 
wgnificatlons  fall  in  with  the  idea  of  puberty,  but  not  so  well  with  that  of  lit- 
eral birth ;  and  tho  antithesis  between  the  teleioi  and  the  nepioi  in  1  Cor.  2: 
6,  ^3:  1,  Eph.  4:  1.3, 14,  and  Ilcb.  5:  13, 14,  shows  that  the  teleioi  are  'pci^ 
feet'  in  contradistinction  from  children  and  not  from  embryos.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  mean  time  that  the  teleioi  only  are  reckoned  as  regen- 
erate or  'sons  of  God'  in  the  New  Testament.  If  there  is  any  incongruity 
in  cslUng  carnal  believers  '  babes'  and  '  children,'  and  yet  not  reckoning  them 
as '  bom  of  God,'  it  is  to  be  charged  to  Uie  apoettes,  not  to  ns,  as  we  can 
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naSy  show.  In  the  first  place  we  Imvc  in  the  lat  ejuatle  (tf  John  rcpaitoi 
and  oti'gorieal  ilclluitiims  of  n^;:oneratioii,  which  absolutely  exclnde  camil 
bclievent,  i.  c.  'halies.'  Sec  IJiJiii  !J:  i*,  .'>:  18.  In  tlie  next  place  Pftol  in 
Gal.  4:  1 — 7.  apjilies  tlic  word  nij-i'>ito  Jcwirili  believers — to  perBons  nnder 
the  law  'difli'i'iii;^  iiothiu;;;  t'l-om  servants ;'  nuv.  he  exprcscly  calls  the  mpim 
'servants'  in  ilintiiietioii  i'roin  'sons,'  (sec  ver.  7,)  and  Bpccifics  the  time  uid 
manner  of  their  transiti'm  from  tlie  tenant  state  to  sonsliip,  i.  e,  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  lurfh.  I  lis  wortla  arc  these : '  When  wo  were  children  [nepioi] 
we  were  in  bond.iyc  under  the  elements  of  the  world.     But  when  the  Mnea 

otihc  time  wn?  come,  Ci(ii\  sent  forth  his  i^on to  redeem  them  that 

were  mirlcr  the  law,  that  wo  mijiht  receive  the  adoption  of  eons ;  and  becaoH 
ye  arc  sons.  Cod  liath  sent  forth  the  spirit  ()f  his  Son  into  yoiir  hearts,  ciyingt 
abba,  Father,  Wheitfore  thou  art  no  more  a  sen-ant,  but  a  son.'  Certunly 
the  change  ivliich  takes  place  when  hclicTers  nceive.  the  tpltU  of  kit  Son  tuft 
their  heurtu,  is  the  regeneration  of  the  New  Testament.  The  apostles  did  not 
recof^nizc  any  as  *  sons  of  tied,' '  bc.ni  apain.'  before  this  chan^.  Paul  saya 
irith  express  reference  to  the  very  '  spirit  of  adoption'  mentioned  above — *m 
many  as  are  Ird  hy  tlie  vj.irit  of  God  they  are  ThB  sons  of  God  ;*  (Bom. 
8:  14 ;)  meaning  plainly  that  they  «!in  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion arc  not  sons  of  Go<l.  Yet  wc  sec  that  lopal  and  carnal  beheven — ^per- 
sons who  had  not  received  tlie  spirit  of  adoption — are  called  nepioif  i.  e. 
ehikirim,  in  the  paa^aj^c  above  ([uotcd.  The  pa-"ition  tliereforc  is  impregnable 
that  in  the  usage  of  tiic  New  Testament  believers  arc  called  bahet  and  ehU- 
drerif  while  yet  they  arc  not  reckoned  regenerate — that  the  ttleioi  only,  and 
not  tlio  vpioi,  arc  called  'sons  of  God.'  The  apparent  incongruity  of  thii 
use  of  tenns  can  be  disposed  of  fntisfactorily  'mly  by  assuming  that  in  the 
mbids  of  the  apostles  the  second  birth  occupied  the  place  in  spiritual  growth, 
which  puberty  occupies  in  natural  growth.  Reganling  puberty  ba  in  a  sab- 
stontial  sense  tho  fiirtk  of  men  and  women,  (which  it  really  ia,)  we  may 
properly  speak  of  those  who  have  not  attained  it,  aa  habe»  and  cliUdretij  and 
yet  hold  that  they  are  not  lorn.  This  unties  many  a  knot  in  the  New 
Testament." 

8.  The  natufc  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  regeneration  is  iUtutra- 
led  more  exactly  by  puberty  than  by  literal  birth.  Wo  have  already  remarked 
on  the  advantage  of  having  an  illustration  in  which  there  is  a  continuation  <rf 
personal  conseiousness  from  the  fin?t  state  to  the  second.     But  there  ate  some 

•IWsil'lv  tlitflvicTF  mnv  Ilirnnlluht  on  Ihc  cluf-iliriilinn  or  bHIcvera  in  1  John  9| 
12—11.  Tiir  ■litlU  thihhtn'  bad  Ihe  IlirKivFiKHH  til"  -in*  anil  n  kiiowMee  oflhe  F^harr 
(perliai>B  siirli  kioiwlciliie  a»  inolluilea  (»  in  John  I'l:  1 ;)  bol  il  would  attm  Tnim  Ilia 
flrat  vcnc  of  llii;  chuplc r  that  tlicy  n  crn  nol  (inf  I'nim  sin.  Hicsr  nioy  lie  tlie  ncpiai,  1( 
Ihey  were  nnl  Trei:  fnitn  sin  lliRy  PL-dainly  ruiilil  nut  runic  iiniirr  (lie  npuBllc's  niibKeqnenl 
deiinttinn  ol'  rcairirruliun.  Tlie  'goUH^  mm'  wire  '  Mmnfr,  and  tlie  word  of  God  sboda 
to  Ihein,  niiJ  lliiy  liail  ovrrcome  liie  wiekod  one."  Tlitfie  are  Ihe  r  ha  mete  Ha  lira  irf*  tti« 
idaoi.  i.  p-  nr  lliuMt  wild  hnTe  iitlninfil  iiutwriy  or  llie  liirili  of  mnoliood.  Tlic  'hiker*' 
bad  '  known  liim  llml  in  from  Hip  h.-dnninn,"  i.  o.  Ii»il  nllainrd  that  full  knowledge  of 
Chriat  onil  tillow..1iip  willi  liim  wliicli  Jolin  liiniNrll'  pratrfwed  lo  lin»e.  (8«  lbs  fini 
terse*  □I'llii'  i-pUlie,  ami  comr'nr'<  Ihr  pLmsr  '  llom  the  beginniiiff,'  in  cbflp.  S,  IS,  14, 
«ilh  tbc  anme  in  chap.  1:  1.}  Doea  not  Ihii  claHHilicattnn  corm<pond  tn  (hat  in  Mark  4) 
]^— 'lirnllbeblnde,  i'lilUeubildreD;']  Ibenthocar,  ['yotuig tneo;]  after  Ibst  lh«  (tdl 
tara  in  tlie  Mft  ['&iheis.']I 
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fvtiier  eonsideratums  connected  with  this  which  should  be  brought  into  view* 
In  the  first  place,  the  development  of  puberty,  like  regeneration,  is  a  ota^ 
jective  change,  while  literal  birth  is  in  a  great  measure  ohje,  live.  By  this 
we  mean,  that  pubescence  like  regeneration  is  a  change  icithin  the  person,  a 
latent  evolution  of  life ;  while  birth  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  visible,  mechanical 
change  of  external  condition.  Here  we  may  see  why  the  crisis  of  the  second 
birth  is  so  obscurely  marked  on  the  records  of  the  primitive  church.  We 
Jcnow  that  there  were  two  classes  in  that  church,  and  that  regeneration  wai 
the  transition-process  between  them.  The  question  has  often  been  asked-— 
Why  do  we  find  those  classes  apparently  running  into  each  other,  without  any 
clear  line  of  demarkation  between  them  ? — why  is  not  the  8econd  birth  rep- 
resented in  the  New  Testament  as  a  notable,  definite  event,  like  literal  birth  ? 
The  old  methods  of  illustration  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  tliis  question. 
But  taking  the  crisis  of  puberty  for  the  type  of  regeneration^  we  find  a  rea- 
d^  solution.  Pubescence  is  not  a  \Tsible  and  violent  process.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  exactly  when  it  begins  or  when  it  ends.  It  is  latent,  though 
it  has  its  external  signs.  It  is  gradual,  though  it  is  bounded  by  certain  gen* 
eral  limits  of  time.  We  are  persuaded  that  regeneration  in  the  primitive 
church  was  a  change  (][uite  analogous  to  this.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  a  change  should  be  as  well  defined  on  the  chart  of  experience  as  Uteral 
birth,  or  as  the  popular  process  of  conversion.  The  external  line  of  division 
between  the  '  children'  and  the  '  young  men'  must  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  obscure. 

Again,  at  the  period  of  pulierty  there  is  a  special  development  of  the  «o- 
eial  susceptibilities.  Love  in  its  worldly  form  then  bocomos  an  clement  of 
life.  The  chaui^e  is  obvioitslv  analo^'ous  to  tliat  which  takes  place  in  the 
plant  when  the  llower  di'=«elo^os  itself  and  fructilication  commences.  So  also 
at  the  crisis  of  the  second  birth,  true  sjiiritual  love  becomes  an  element  of 
the  believer's  life.  The  special  connection  between  love  and  regeneration 
may  be  seen  in  such  passages  as  these  : — '  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another, 
for  love  is  of  God,  and  every  one  that  hveth  is  born  of  Gody  and  knoweth 
God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love.'  1  John  4: 
7,8.  *  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the 
Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren^  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with 
a  pure  heart  fervently;  heinf/  born  af/aln,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  in- 
corruptible, by  the  wonl  of  God.'  1  Pet.  1:  22,  23.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  13, 
speaks  of  '  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,'  prophecy,  understanding  of  mys- 
teries, knowledge,  faith  that  can  remove  mountains,  beneficence  to  the  poor, 
and  martyr-devotion,  as  the  attainments  of  children.  See  ver.  8—11. 
With  all  these,  a  man  may  be  ^nothing;'  i.  e.  not  a  *  son  of  God.'  These  aro 
but  the  'blades'  of  faith.  What  then  is  the  'ear' — the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  spiritual  puberty — the  attainment  wliich  makes  a  man's  religion  a  sub- 
stantial and  fruitful  reality,  and  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  a  son  of  God  ? 
Again  and  again  the  apostle  answers — '  it  is  love — ^love  that  sufiereth  long 
and  is  kind — love  that  envieth  not,'  &c.  &c.  The  reader  will  perceive  that 
literal  birth  fails  entirely,  as  an  illustration  on  this  point,  while  the  analogy 
between  pubescence  and  the  second  birth  is  strikingly  complete. 
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It  may  be  objected  tbat  the  advent  of  puberty  is  not  a  change  of  importaiie* 
enough  to  bo  called  a  birthj  or  a  resurrection  ^  or  a  neto  creation^  which  are 
the  titles  of  regeneration  in  the  New  Testament.  But  perhaps  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cliange  in  question  is  not  duly  considered.  Fashionable  deluMM^ 
casta  a  veil  over  it  and  probably  would  prefer  not  to  recognize  it  at  all.  It  is 
manifestly  the  birth  of  a  new  life,  now  susceptibilities  and  new  faculties,  not 
indeed  by  themselves,  but  in  a  life  previously  existing.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  regeneration  certainly  is  not  a  birth  or  a  reBurrection  or  a 
creation  of  new  life  by  itself.  The  subject  of  the  change  had  a  previous  lifo 
and  consciousness,  mto  wliich  the  new  life  enters.  The  latency  or  intemal- 
ity  of  the  birth  in  the  case  of  puberty,  instead  of  being  an  objection,  is  an  ar- 
gument in  its  favor ;  for  regeneration  is  certainly  a  latent,  internal  change. 
The  secrosy  and  obscurity  of  the  processes  of  grace  are  indicated  in  &e  par- 
able on  wluch  we  commented  at  the  be<pnning. '  '  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
as  if  a  man  sliould  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  sliould  sleep  and  rise,  m^t 
and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  lie  knowetJi  not  how  J  A 
similar  iutimation  seems  to  be  intended  in  John  3:  8.  ^  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  iu>t  tell  whence 
it  Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  spirit.' 

On  the  whole  it  seems  plain  that  by  adopting  in  our  minds  the  advent  <tf 
puberty  instead  of  literal  birtli,  as  the  emblem  of  regeneration,  we  shall  ob- 
tain truer  ideas  of  the  change — ^idcas  more  like  those  of  the  primitive  church 
— and  shall  find  a  solution  of  many  dark  problems  in  the  language  of  the 
apostles  and  in  the  phenomena  of  experience  around  us. 


■  ^^'^'■^  .^^>^  *-«h*^*^ 


§  35.    THE  POWER  OF  CHRIST'S  RESURRECTION. 

Paul  mentions  *  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  (Heb.  6:  2,)  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It  will  be  found  by  an  examination  of 
all  tliosc  ])as8ages  in  his  writings  which  distinctly  state  the  great  topics  of  hia 
preaching,  that  this  subject  was  held  by  him  as  paramount  in  importance  to 
all  othei's — ^not  excepting  even  the  deatii  of  Christ.  The  discussion  of  the 
resiuTcction  in  the  15th  chapter  of  1  Corintliians,  commences  thus :  ^  Bretk* 
ren,  I  declare  mito  you  tlie  gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  yo 
have  received,  and  wherein  ye  stand ;  by  which  also  ye  ai-e  saved^  &c. 
After  briefly  stating  tiie  death  of  Christ,  tiie  apostle  presents  the  fact  of  his 
resurrection,  as  the  sole  foundation  of  the  believer's  hope,  and  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  that  gospel  which  he  had  received  and  preached ;  *  If  Chiist  be  not 
risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,'  &c.  Ver.  14.  In  giving  directions  to 
Timothy  concerning  his  nunistry,  Paul  says — '  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ, 
of  the  seed  of  David,  wa*  raised  from  the  dead  according  to  my  gospel* 
2  [Hm.  2:  8.    His  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  tka 
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nsiiiTMtion  of  Christ,  may  be  seen  in  a  multitude  of  passages  like  the  follow^ 
ing:  'Now  it  was  not  written  for  his  [Abraham's]  stJiealoue,  that  it  [futh] 
wBB  imputed  to  him  [for  righteousness,]  but  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  ^all  be 
imputed,  if  we  believe  on  him  who  raited  up  Jttut  our  Jjarifrom  tlie  dead; 
who  was  delivered  for  our  ofienses,  and  raised  affain  for  our  ju^ification* 
Bom.  4:  23 — 25.  '  If,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Sou,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  taved  hy 
Ml  life.''  Rom  5:  10.  *  ^Vho  b  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
jfta  rather,  that  u  risen  again,'  &c.  Rom.  8:  34.  '  If  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesua,  and  shalt  believe  in  tliine  heart  that  God 
iaiJi  rai$ed  lam  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  Bom.  10:  9.  &c.  By 
these  specimens  of  Paul's  preaching,  we  may  discover  the  occasion  of  the 
chu-ge  brought  agunst  him  by  the  Atiienians,  that '  he  seemed  to  be  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus,  and  the  resur^ 
rection.'  Acts.  17:  18. 

Paul  evidently  preached  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  not  as  a  mere  historical 
truth,  or  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  and  distant  resurrection  of  believers,  bat 
as  a  ground  of  pretent  justification — as  the  truth  that  is  the  food  of  saving 
faith.     His  views  of  its  present  moral  bearing,  will  be  seen  in  the  following 


'  What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall  wo  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ? 
God  forbid.  Uow  ^all  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  tiicrein  t 
Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Clirist,  were 
baptized  into  his  death  'I  Therefore  we  are  buried  witli  him  by  baptism  into 
death :  that  like  as  Clirist  was  raised  up  from  the  dfad  hy  the  glory  of  tlie 
Father,  eves  80  we  also,  sltould  walk  in  newness  of  Uff ; — for  if  we  have 
been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  ths 
•likeness  of  his  resurrection.'  Bom.  6;  1 — Ft.  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  baptism  of  which  the  aposUe  here  speaks,  in  order  to  pci^ 
ceive  the  force  of  bis  argument.  The  following  texts  determine  the  nature 
of  Christian  baptism  : — *  As  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and 
all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body :  so  also  is  Christ 
— ^for  fty  one  spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  (me  body.'  1  Cor.  12:  12,  18. 
'  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.* 
Gal.  3:  27.  By  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  believers  bfeome  one  with 
Chritt :  the  reasoning  of  tlie  apostle  then  proceeds  thus.  *  llow  can  tbey, 
who  have  become  one  with  Christ,  continue  in  m\  1  His  death  to  sin  has 
become  theirs,  and  they  are  united  with  him  in  hia  resurrection.  The  same 
power  of  the  Father  which  raised  him  from  the  dead,  secures  them  from  sin,* 
'  For,'  says  he,  (Bom.  8:  11, 12,)  '  if  the  spirit  of  bim  that  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Clirist  from  the  dead  shall 
alio  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  by  his  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you :  therefore 
brethren,  we  are  debtors  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh,'  &c.  In 
other  words — if  Christ  is  in  us,  his  resurrection  is  in  us;  we  are  '  quickened 
together  with  him,'  and  are  no  more  in  bondage  to  a  carnal  nature.  Agcun, 
Paul  prays,  (Epb,  1:  19,  20,)  t^t  the  Bwntsmiglit  know 'what  istiie  eza-ed- 
iaij  ffreatnets  of  hi*  power  to  v*viard  who  Mt'eve,  according  to  the  worlung 
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of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  tcrmifiht  in  Chrint  tchen  he  rm%€d  Wm  fr^ 
the  dead.*  Iii  thus  preaching  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  a  power  operaling 
in  his  whole  body,  and  at  once  redeeming  all  the  members  of  that  body  firom 
the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  the  apostle  very  properly  represents  it  in  ihe  16fli 
chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  as  the  very  keystone  of  the  gospel — *  If  Christ  be 
not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.*  Ver.  17-  *  Jbsus, 
AND  THE  RESURRECTiox,'  is  no  more  nor  loss,  than  *  Jesup,  and  salvation 
FROM  sin/  Subvert  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  you  annihilate  the 
gospel ;  for  the  author  of  the  gospel,  was  *  called  JESUS,  because  he  should 
save  his  people  from  their  w?w.'  Mat.  1:  21.  *  Ho  was  manifested,  that  lie 
might  take  away  our  sins.'  1  John,  3:  5.  Without  the  doctrine  of  the  resm^ 
rection,  we  may  indeed  proclaim  that  Christ  died  for  our  offenses ;  but  what 
avails  his  death,  if  the  sinner  must  still  cry,  ^  0  wretched  man  that  I  am! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  his  death  V — and  s\ich  must  be  his  ciy, 
if  Christ  was  not  *  raised  again  for  his  justification.'*  Let  the  slave  of  am 
appropriate  to  hinself,  as  he  may,  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ,  if  he 
cannot  make  the  resurrection  of  Christ  his  own,  he  must  still  remain  in  '  the 
horrible  pit  and  miry  clay.^  In  order  to  save  a  man,  who  lias  sunk  in  the 
filth  and  darkness  of  a  ^  horrible  pit,'  two  tilings  are  necessary :  first,  the  man 
who  imdertakcs  to  save  him,  must  descend  into  the  pit ;  second,  he  must  at- 
4:end  with  him  that  was  lost.  The  annunciation  of  the  descent  of  a  Savioc, 
would  furnish  but  poor  consolation  to  the  sufferer  in  this  case,  if  his  fjdth  ooold 
not  fasten  at  once  upon  the  hope  of  his  ascent.  Even  so,  to  preach  the  dea& 
^f  Christ,  without  commending  his  resurrection  to  the  faith  of  sinners,  is  little 
better  than  to  mock  their  misery.  In  order  to  redeem  men  from  the  curse 
and  power  of  sin,  Christ  must  first  descend  into  fellowship  with  them,  and  thea 
*  ascend  above  principalities  and  powers ;'  in  other  words,  he  must  die  and 
rise  again.  Tliis  he  luis  done,  acconling  to  Paul's  gospel : — ^  Whtm  he  aseen' 
ded  up  on  highy  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  ^Now 
that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended  fii-st  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth '  lie  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up 
far  above  all  heavens,'  &c.)  Eph.  4:  8 — 10.  Hence,  Paul  could  say  to  one 
who  dwells  '  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth' — who  cries  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  *  0  ^\Tctched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ?' — '  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that 
IS,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above,)  or  who  sliall  descend  into  the  deep? 
(that  ia,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead.)  The  word  is  nigh  thee, 
«ven  in  thy  heart,  and  iu  tl\y  mouth ;  that  is,  the  woi-d  of  faith,  which  wo 
preach,  (viz.  *  Jesus  and  the  resurrection ;')  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead^  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  Rom.  10:  6 — 9.  Confessing  Christ 
iffithin  yoiij  you  testify  your  apprehension  of  his  descent  into  the  deep,  i.  e. 
3us  death ;  believing  in  your  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead, 
your  faith  receives  his  resurrection  in  yourself^  and  you  find  yourself  lifted 
<out  of  the  dark  ab^'ss  of  sin  and  death,  and  sitting  ^ith  him  in  heavenly 
places. 

Xbe  consequences  of  Uiis  doctrine  are  so  startling,  that  Paul  seems  to  haw 
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intaoipated  die  charge  of  iiuamty — 2  Cor.  5:  13 — ^17.  ^Whether  we  be 
he%ide  our»elveSj  it  is  to  God ;  or  whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause* 
For  the  love  of  Christ  constrsunetli  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one 
died  for  all,  then  all  died:  (see  the  original :)  and  tliat  he  died  for  all,  that 
they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which 
died  for  them,  and  rose  again,  [Believers  are  ^  married  to  him  that  waff 
raised  from  the  dead ;'  (see  Rom.  7:4;)  ^  are  members  of  his  flesh  and  of 
his  bones  ;'  (see  £ph.  6:  30.)  Tlie  wife  lives  not  to  herself,  but  follows  the 
estate  of  her  husband.  If  her  husband  has  past  death,  and  stands  in  the 
resurrection,  she  looks  upon  death  as  behind  her,  and  herself  as  raised  from 
the  dead.  That  we  do  not  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  will  be  seen 
by  the  inferences  which  he  immediately  draws  from  the  foregoing  statement.] 
wherefore  henceforth  know  we  no  man  after  the  flesh :  [inasmuch  as  we  are 
not  m  the  flesh,  but  with  Christ  in  the  resurrection ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  have  given  to  all  men  the  same  exaltation — 
looking  at  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  see  all  have  past  death,  and  are  risen 
with  liim :]  yea  though  we  have  known  Chi-ist  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  hence- 
forth know  we  him  no  more.  [Christ  in  the  resurrevtmi  is  our  salvation  and 
the  subject  of  our  gospel.]  Thrffore^  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature;  old  things  arc  passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.* 
[lie  has  passed  from  a  cani.il  state  into  the  resurrection — from  tliis  world 
into  tiie  heavenly  world ;  liis  state  and  relations  are  as  fully  changed,  as  the 
idea  of  a  translation  from  earth  to  heaven  demands.] 

One  of  the  most  obvious  uifoi-eiices  from  these  truths,  is,  that  believers 
by  fellowship  with  Christ  in  his  resurrection,  are  released  from  the  beggarly 
elements  and  carnal  onlinancos  of  that  worldly  sanctuary  which  they  have 
left.  Ad  '  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin,'  so  he  that  is  freed  from  sin  is 
freed  from  the  law ;  fur  '  the  law  Is  not  made  for  a  ri^^hteous  mim.'  The 
law,  with  its  ^  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,'  cannot  can-y  its  claims  bo- 
yond  deatli.  If  Clirist  died  for  all,  he  made  an  end  of  the  law  and  itg 
shadows  for  all.  Such  was  the  judgment  of  Paul :  *  Ye  are  complete  in  him; 
^—buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  i/e  are  risen  tvi(h  him^  through 
the  faith  of  the  openition  of  CJod,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead:  and 
you,  beuig  dead  in  yuur  sins,  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he 
quickened  together  with  him,  havhig  forgiven  you  all  trespasses :  Hotting 
out  the  hand^writing  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary 
to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross^  &c.  Let  no  man 
therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of 
the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  day,  kc.  If  ye  he  dead  loith  Christ  from 
the  rudiments  of  tJt4  worlds  whg^  as  though  living  in  the  worlds  are  ye  sulh 
ject  to  ordinances  f  Col.  2:  10—20.  Believers,  passing  into  the  resurreo* 
tion,  not  by  literal  death,  but  by  faith,  Uving  not  to  themselves,  but  to  him 
that  died  for  them  and  rose  again,  look  back  to  his  cross  as  the  monument 
of  their  transition  from  earth  to  heaven — see  tlie  ordinances  of  the  worldly 
sanctuary  nailed  to  it,  as  trophies  of  his  triumph — and  find  themselves  with 
liim  in  the  freedom  befitting  a  heavenly  state. 

A3  the  resurrectiou  of  Christ  released  men  fnnD  m^  wlucb  is  the  etiog  of 
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death ;  and  from  the  law,  which  is  the  strength  of  sitti  it  maiufesily  deitn^ 
ed,  in  respect  to  believers,  the  dominion  of  him  tliat  hath  the  power  of  deatL 
Their  life  was  *  hid  ^i-ith  Christ  in  God.'  They  had  'everUuting  Ufe.*  That 
change  wliich  was  called  death  by  the  sen^ants  of  sin,  was  to  them  the  con* 
summation  of  their  resun*ection.  Tlicsc  remarks  cover  the  tranrition  period, 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  till  his  second  coming.  During  that  period, 
the  promise  of  Christ — ^Ife  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die* — ^was  aub- 
stantially,  though  not  literally  fulfilled.  The  saints  of  that  age,  thouj^  the^r 
were  married  to  Christ  in  the  resurrection,  were  yet  so  &r  witlun  the  tenv 
tories  of  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  they  did  not  escape  the 
farmj  though  they  were  saved  from  the  sting  of  dying.  Paul,  standing  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  host,  testified  that  he  had  not  vet  attained  the  re8^^ 
rection  of  the  dead ;  (Phil.  3:  12 ;)  and  he  severely  condemned  some  who 
aud  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already ;  (2  Tim.  2:  18 ;)  yet  he  was 
stri^dng  to  *  apprehend  that  for  which  he  was  apprehended  of  Cnrist,'  *  and 
looking  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  from  heaven,  to  change  his  vile  body. 
Phil.  8:  12 — 21.  lie  also  assured  the  churches,  by  the  word  of  the  Lora, 
that  the  time  would  come,  and  tliat  speedily,  when  the  jNnrer  of  death  should 
be  abolished,  and  mortality  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  1  Cor.  15:  51,  ke. 
Death  was  the  last  enemy  that  should  be  overcome.  During  forty  yean, 
the  power  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  was  revealed  in  believers,  redeem- 
ing ihem  from  sin  and  the  law,  sustaining  them  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  advancing  them  from  one  victory  to  another,  till  at  ^e  end  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  death  was  wholly  destroved,  and  the  bride  of  Christ  was 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  his  glorious  body.  We  leave  it  to  the  leisure 
of  oUiers  to  calculate  what  is  the  hope  of  the  calling  of  those  who  believe  on 
Christ  eighteen  hundred  years  after  his  perfect  victory  over  death — ^ihanking 
^  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  according  to  his  abun- 
dant mercy  he  hath  begotten  us  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.' 


^~/'.-  ■»^-  •>  "'^•/" 


§  36.    AN  OUTLINE  OF  ALL  EXPERIENCE. 

Thk  ultimate  causes  of  all  good  and  evil,  are  the  spirit  of  love,  and  the 
spirit  of  selfishness — God  and  ihe  de\il.  Human  life  is  placed  under  the  power 
of  these  spirits,  and  in  all  stages  of  its  experience  is  either  subject  wholly  to 
one  or  to  the  other  of  them,  or  is  in  the  conflict  between  them. 

As  man  is  composed  of  body  and  soul,  his  life  is  of  a  twofold  quality,  an* 
imal  and  spiritual.  We  call  Ins  animal  life,  the  flesh  or  the  outer  man  ;  and 
his  spiritual  life,  tAe  s:p,rit  or  the  inner  man.  The  flesh  is  the  natural  soil  rf 
aelfis^ess,  and  is  therefore  the  vantage-ground  of  the  devil.  The  sprit  is 
susceptible  of  divine  influences,  and  when  awakened,  appreciates  the  law  of 
lore :  it  is  therefore  the  vantage-ground  of  God. 


'Vks'flHh  laid  As-'qAitt,  tlHMgh  tf>ey  «•  otdy  &«  instmme&ta  of  the  nllf 
■ite  eauiM  of  good  md  tml,  tra  tfae  jmnudlfat*  acton  and  combatantB  in 
lUbninaa  experieiw*;  and  the  aerenl  Ktaim  of  man  may  be  referred  to 
tliem,  M  the  repreaontatiTes  of  God  and  the  devQ.  We  may  uy,  therefiiTei 
that  fcmnan  Ufe,  m  all  eiagea  fd  its  experience,  is  either  onder  the  * 


n  of  die  flesh,  or  <^  the  imrit,  or  in  the  conflict  between  them. — ' 
e  nid  in  tlie  first  pu'^raph. 
la  the  Tth  and  8th  chapter*  o!  Bomami,  fottr  distinct,  sacceesiTe  state! 


SUi »  eqnivBlent  to  wh»t  we  said  in  tlie  first  p 


>,  in  its  progress  from  evil  to  good,  are  brought  to  view,  namely ! 

1.  TUm  nahirdl  state,  in  vfaidi  Hm  fleeh  reigns  undiBtnrbed.  lliis  was 
BmiI's  condition  when  he  was  *  alire  witiioat  the  law.*  (7:  9.) 

fi.  Tba  Uffol  state,  in  wlueh  the  flesh  still  reigns,  bnt  is  engsged  in  con- 
ffiet  with  the  spirit,  which  has  begun  to  delight  in  the  Isw  of  Qoi.  This 
state  is  describiad  in  the  confession,  conunencing  at — '  I  am  carnal,*  ko'. 
(T:  T— 25.) 

8.  The^'Mfi)Ead  state ;  in  whieh  tihe  nnrit,  by  marriage  with  Christ,  hM 
onrailed  over  the  flash,  and  omnmenoed  its  r«i^,  but  la  yet  in  the  mortal 
Body,  and  thna  still  in  emoflict  with  the  flesh.  This  is  described  in  the 
grwter  part  of  the  8th  chapter,  as  the  then  present  state  of  Paul  aiid  the 
regenerate  part  of  the  primitive  church. 

4.  The  gltrrified  state ;  va  which  the  spirit  has  completed  its  victory  over 
the  flesh  by  Uie  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  rei{»nB  undisturbed.  This 
state  is  spoken  of  as  the  hope  of  the  saints,  in  the  8tli  chapter,  from  the 
17th  to  l^e  25th  verses.  • 

These  four  states  may  be  presented  to  view  under  other  terms,  Uius : — 

1.  The  flesh's  rest ;  2,  The  flesh's  contested  reign  over  the  sprit ;  8, 
The  spirit's  contested  reign  over  the  flesh ;    4,  The  spirit's  rest.     Or, 

1.  Tlio  carnal ;  2,  The  legal-cam^ ;  S,  The  mortal-s[Hritnal ;  4,  The 
f[uritua1. 

If  we  divide  experience  in  the  usual  more  generic  way,  into  two  states,  the 
regenerate  and  the  unregenerate,  the  first  two  of  our  subdivisions  (viz.,  the 
carnal  and  the  leg^-camal)  belong  to  the  unregenerate  state ;  and  the  last 
two  (viz.,  the  mortal-spiritual  and  the  spintual)  to  the  regenerate. 

The  carnal  comprises  all  men  in  their  natural  state,  such  as  infants,  men 
without  revelation,  &c. 

The  legal-carnal  comprises  all  law-bound,  sinning  religionists,  such  as  were 
the  Jewish  sunts  under  the  law,  the  di3<»p)e9  wlule  Christ  was  in  the  flesh, 
the  novices  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  pous  of  the  past  and  proseat 
*  Christian*  churches. 

The  mortal-spiritual  comprises  all  that  are  without  sin  in  this  world,  such 
as  was  Christ  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  and  the  apostles  and  primitive  believers 
aAer  the  gospel  was  opened  to  them. 

The  spiritual  comprises  those  who  have  conquered  death  and  attained  th£ 
glorified  body,  as  Christ  did  at  his  resurrection,  and  as  the  prinutive  suntfl 
Old  at  the  Second  Coming. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  we  are  oonoemed  with  &e  two  intermediate 
•ooflietttktes,  aure  immediaMytfaiD  with  the  RitfftaMB,  tt  the  two  extremes. 
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Yet  tho  life  of  all  who  are  saved  pft^ses  through  the  TFbole  fonr.     In  ttte  Ttb 
and  8th  of  RomnnB,  Pniil  cfirrics  hw  mvn  history-  through  the  firet  three,  aod  ' 
at  the  Second  Coiniiij;  lie  I'nton-d  the  fourth,     Ilia  history  ia  doubtless,  in  its 
gcnei-nl  features,  nii  nutlino  (if  tlic  liistiiry  of  nil  the  redeemed. 

Aiwl  tho  oxjiorioiicc  of  iiiilividiinls,  is  a  iiiiuiaturc  of  the  history  of  the 
liumnii  race. 

Fi-i)iji  tlio  advent  of  sin  till  the  ndveiit  of  tlic  law,  it  mar  be  stud  in  genend 
teniis  tliftt  the  tlc!<h  rei;;iR'd  uti disturbed ;  niid  the  consctjuencc  was  a  deluge 
of  iiiii{uity,  and  filially  u  dehijie  nf  destnitlioii. 

Fi-om  the  advent  of  t)ie  law  till  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  flesh  reigned ; 
but  tlio  law  and  tho  jiartinl  divine  inriuunci-s  ncc(»tn]taiiying  it,  stirred  the 
spint't  of  men,  and  t)it>  war  liotwecn  the  tlcsli  and  the  apirit  advanced,  not 
indeed  to  a  victory  uf  tlic  sjiiiit  over  the  llenb,  but  to  a  preparation  for  that 
victory. 

Fnmi  tlic  advent  of  riirist  till  the  present  time,  the  human  race,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  compriMug  the  inner  and  tlic  outer  sphere  of  spirits,  has  been  in 
the  third  or  mortaliipii^tuid  state,  in  which  the  spirit  prevails,  though  the  fleah 
remains  and  cmitinnes  to  resist.  In  nnlcr  to  t^o  this,  we  must  not  look  on 
the  visible  world,  which  is  the  fleshly  jiortinn  of  the  human  coq:oration,  and 
is  full  of  the  works  of  the  devil,  hut  on  the  khiiI  of  tlmt  corporation,  wldch  ia 
Christ  and  the  saints  of  the  first  resunxction  ;  and  we  must  consider  that, 
when  Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  ho  led  cajitivity  captive,  and  took  tfie  reins  of 
power  'in  heaven  and  f)»  earih' — that  the  saints  who  Joined  him  at  the  Second 
Coming,  have  '  lived  and  reigned  with  liini  oit  tin'  idrtli^ — and  that  the  time 
past  of  ChrUtendom  has  been  the  time  ofliis  and  their  actual  kingdom,  though 
they  have  only  '  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iiiin."  so  far  as  Uiis  world  is  concerned. 
In  this  coin]irehenBive  view,  it  nmy  be  seen  that  Cbiist '  nmde  an  end  of  nn' 
in  the  human  race,  when  he  established  biniself  at  its  centre  ;  for  he  ctianged 
the  general  balance  of  ];owerB.  and  gave  the  ppirii,  as  a  wlmlo,  the  rictoiy 
over  the  flesh  as  a  whole  ;  so  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
whole  race  was  honi  of  (hid,  wiien  the  h^oii  of  G.nl  entered  into  it,  though, 
until  'all  things  arc  put  under  hlni,'  tlie  flesh  remains  and  wars  against  tli« 
spiiit,  and  '  tlie  a<h)ption,  to  wit,  the  ri'ilemption  of  the  hedy'  ia  future. 

\Vc  have  jiaxied,  tlicii,  as  a  race,  tlie  first  and  second  stages  of  experience, 
and  are  drawing  toward  the  conclusion  uf  the  third.  The  fourth  stage  is  that 
wliich  is  before  us.  The  contested  reign  of  the  sjiirit  Ls  to  end  in  the  spirit's 
rest,  nto  inner  man  of  the  race,  which  Idf  eighteen  hundred  ycara  has 
wrestled  with  the  powers  of  sin  in  the  outer  man,  ami  has  prevailed,  is  to 
assume  its  glorious  boily,  and  he  released  fi-oiii  the  strife  between  flesh  and 
Spirit. 

\\1ien  we  say  that  the  life  of  all  men  passes  through  the  four  stages  which 
have  been  described,  it  must  he  obsened  that  Christ  is  excepted.  He  was 
without  sin,  and  of  course,  he  entered  hito  the  last  two  stages  only,  viz.,  the 
tnortal-spiritual  and  the  spiritual,  in  which  the  spirit  prevaib  over  the  flesh. 
Accordingly,  he  did  not  join  himself  to  Imnianity  till  tho  tirst  two  stages,  \t»., 
the  carnal  and  legal-carnal,  were  post,  or  at  least  so  far  past  ihtX  t£  was  in 
teadinoBS  for  him  to  fight  the  deciuvo  battle  with  the  flesh,  and  commence  tho 
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vktoij  «f  tiiB  qnit.  AndoBtiusgrmnid,  ira  nuy  be  nm  flut  wbstwehava 
Hid  eotuemiiig  the  victory  of  the  Bpirit  over  the  flesh  in  the  race,  as  a  vhole^ 
daring  ttie  lut  eighteen  hundred  yeta,  ia  true  ;  for  the  fact  that  Christ  dU 
not  oome  in  the  flesh  till  the  natontl  aiKl  the  legal  states  were  past,  indicatei 
(m  abo  does  right  reason)  tjiat  he,  being  hoi;,  could  not  be  sfuritoally  iden> 
tified  with  man  while  the  flesh  prevailed,  and  of  course,  t^at  mnce  he  hat 
beoome  spirtto^y  identified  with  man,  the  apisii  has  prevailed.  He  did  not 
join  huiaaiuty  in  its  aidijectioD  to  ^  but,  at  hia  entrance,  made  aa  end  of 
sin,  and  took  part  with  humaiut;  only  in  the  conflicts  of  ibi  mortalrSfaritiul 
state,  which  conflicts  are  consistent  with  perfect  boliuess. 

Tba  observation  of  the  ptnnt  in  experience  where  Christ  entered  into  tiie 
zaoe  as  a  whole,  will  throw  light  on  the  qaestion  as  to  the  point  where  he  joina 
lumaelf  to  individuals.  If  he  could  not  incarnate  himself^  in  the  race  tUl  he 
could  make  an  end  of  its  siui,  for  the  same  reason  he  cannot  enter  into  indv 
nduals,  till  ther  have  passed  ihe  natural  and  legal  stagel  of  experience,  and 
are  ready  for  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh.  No  man,  remuning  a  ' 
rinner,  can  truly  testify  that  bs  is  in  spiritual  partaorahipvithChriat.  'H* 
that  sioneth  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him.' 

The  four  stages  of  experience  may  be  described  with  referenoe  to  the  iit 
viuble  powers  to  whose  admioiatration  they  respectively  belong,  thus : 

1.  The  natural  state  is  uuder  the  devil't  administratioD. 

2.  The  legal  statu  is  under  the  adDunistratioiiufany«/«.  (See  Acta  7: 53, 
Gal.  3:  19,  lleb.  2:  2.) 

'i.  The  mortal-upiritual  state  ia  under  the  administration  of  the  Son. 
4.  The  spiritual  or  glorified  state  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Faiher, 
(See  1  Cor.  15:  24—28.) 


§  37.    THE  WAY  INTO  THE  HOLIEST. 

*<  Qaviog  therefore,  brethreo,  boldncsa  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jeana,  by  a  new  and  living  way  which  he  halh  consecrated  for  us  through 
the  veil,  that  ia  to  say,  hia  ficah  ;  aod  having  an  high  prie«t  over  the  house  of 
UdJ  ;  let  us  draw  near  with  a  (rue  heart,  in  full  amurance  of  faith,  having  our 
bearia  sprinkled  from  an  evil  eonscience,  apd  our  bodies  washed  with  pun 
water."  Heb.  10:  I»— 32. 

OiTE  of  the  clearest  marks  of  the  apostasy  of  Christendom  &om  primitiva 
Christianity,  is  the  ignoninco  which  prevails  in  relation  to  the  enlargement 
of  spiritual  privileges  which  was  introduced  by  the  now  covenant  dispensa- 
tion. The  popular  teachers  of  rcli^on  abound  in  general  glorifications  <^ 
Christ  and  the  blessing  which  he  brought  to  the  world ;  but  when  we  inquira 
into  the  particulars,  for  which  they  extol  his  dispensation,  we  find  tiiat  they 
have  no  idea  that  Christianity  gives  men  nearer  access  to  Glod  than  Judmsm 
did.  Id  their  minds  spiritual  privileges  have  stood  on  the  same  general  level 
b  an  agM  of  the  worid.    They  think  that  man  had  the  same  opportnnitiaf 
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of  approaching  God  before  Christ  came^  as  afterward ;  that  regenenrfaoD 
wiM  a  i)rivile«5e  of  Judaism  as  well  a-s  of  t'hristiaiiity,  and  that  men  can  no 
niDve  ]jc  saved  from  rin  under  Christianity  than  they  could  under  Judaism. 
Hence  when  the  doctiine  of  holiness  is  presented  to  them,  tliey  see  no  im- 
piv»priety  in  citing  against  it  from  the  Old  Testament  such  passages  as  tihese : 
'  There  is  no  man  that  hveth  and  sinneth  not ;'  '  There  is  not  a  just  man 
nixiu  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not ;'  as  though  all  that  was  true  in 
Solomon's  time,  of  human  sinfuhiess  and  of  the  meageniess  of  God's  pro- 
vision for  curing  it,  must  bo  true  now,  after  the  Son  of  God  has  come  and 
estiibliahcd  his  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  world. 

The  popular  commentators  have  indeed  foiuid  it  impossible  to  handle  such 
passages  as  that  from  which  tlie  verses  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  taken, 
(^viz.  llcb.  8,  9  and  10,)  without  making  some  Hourish  of  wonls  about  the 
new  privileges  opened  by  the  advent  of  Christ.  ]^ut  when  their  comments 
arc  scanned  down,  they  amount  to  nothing  mure  than  an  admission  that  since 
Christ  came  men  may  understand  more  fully  how  they  have  access  to  God 
tlian  they  could  before,  and  that  the  privilege  of  such  access  is  extended  to 
a  f/rmUr  nnmher.  Their  idea  is  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  as  eSfectual 
before  it  was  offered  as  afterwartl ;  and  that  the  only  advantage  we  have  over 
the  Old  Testament  saints  is  that  we  may  know  a  little  moi-c  of  the  philosophy 
of  salvation  than  they  could, — not  that  any  new  way  of  access  to  God  is 
opened,  or  any  new  salvation  made  accessible. 

Adam  Clarke  remarks  on  Matthew  27:  51,  as  follows  : 

**  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent.  That  is  the  veil  which  separated  the  holy 
p/dce  where  the  priests  ministered,  from  the  holt/  of  holies,  into  which  the  high 
priest  only  entered,  and  that  once  a  ycnr,  to  make  a  srencrnl  expiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  This  rending  of  the  veil  was  emblematical,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  separation  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  now  uhulished,  and  that  the 
privilege  of  the  high  priest  was  now  coinmiinicated  tu  nil  mankind  :  all  might 
henceforth  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  through  the  one  ^reat  atonement 
and  mediator,  the  Lord  Jesus.  See  this  beautifully  illustrated  in  Heh.  10:  10-22.'' 

This  is  certainly  a  curioiw  specimen,  but  probably  a  fair  one,  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  modern  scribes.  We  leani  from  it  that  the  veil  between  the  first  tab- 
eraaclc  and  the  holy  of  hoUcs,  merely  represented  the  separation  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles  1 — of  course  that  the  Jetva  had  access  to  the  holy  of 
holies  before  Christ's  death;  and  that  the  prinleges  of  the  Gentiles  oidy  were 
(jnlar^zed  by  that  sacrifice  !  The  Jews,  according  to  this  representation,  had 
the  [irivilege  of  entering  the  hmer  sanctuary,  not  only  side  by  side  with  the 
great  high  priest  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  but  long  before  ho  entered  it ! 
Clarke,  it  will  be  observed,  refei-s  to  lleb,  10:  19 — 22,  as  an  illustration  of 
his  interpretation  of  Matt,  27:  51.  Of  couree  he  transfei-s  his  view  of  the 
one  text  to  the  other.  The  hivitation  to  enter  the  holiest,  in  lleb.  10:  19, 
&c.,  thus  becomes  an  inntation  to  a  privilege,  not  new  to  tlie  Jews,  but  only 
to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  difficult,  on  this  supposition,  to  see  why  Uiat  invitation 
was  addressed  to  the  '  Hebrews.' 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  not  a  word  ui  the  book  of  Hebrews  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  separation  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles — ^no  intimation  that  the 
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Ttn^ngofHia  twl  of  tb«  saefaaiy  vM  aa  emblon  of  (Le  sboliahment  of  that 
wpantion.  Oa  the  totAnajy  the  nintti  cbspter  of  that  book  very  oleariy 
tesebw  diat  tin  hdr  of  hoGes  mw  m  omblem  of  tlie  iminediate  presence  m 
Ood,  into  which  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  bad  been  adnutted,  until  Christ 
eune  tnd  nude  reeoaoUtlion ;  snd  of  coone  Uiat  the  rending  of  tiie  veil  at 
the  death  of  GhriBt,  ma  an  emblem  of  the  abolishment  of  the  separation,  not 
behreeo  the  Jem  and  Gentilea,  bnt  between  Ood  and  man.  Afler  deeorw 
U&gtheairangementaofthefirBttabemaele  and  the hoiy  of  holies,  Panl»7B: 

"  Now  wfa«n  tbne  thidgH  were  thua  OfdaiDeai,  the  priesta  went  alwara  [nto  the 
first  tabernacle,  acconpliabinslhaaerTice  of  God.  But  into  the  second  went 
Uw  high  print  alone  once  orery  jraar.  not  without  blood,  which  he  ofienxl  for 
himaelf,  and  Tor  the  erron  of  the  people ;  the  BkiyGkatl  thi*  ngnifyiitg,  Thmt 
lite  iMf  into  tite  kotwl  of  all  wo*  ihI  get  made  mamftH,  rnhUe  at  the  fint  taber- 
naeU  mu  yet  itaitdiitg  i  wUcA  leat  ajifftrefar  Ike  time  then  prene^,  in  whidi 
were  offered  both  Killa  and  iwcrificea,  that  could  not  mako  him  thul  did  tbe  service 
perfecl.  na  perlainiog  to  the  ronscience  ;  which  afood  only  in  raeati  and  driolub 
and  divers  woahings  and  carnal  ordinances,  imposed  on  them  uaiil  the  time  t/t 
leforniation.  But  Christ  being  come  an  high  priest  oF  good  thiaga  to  come,  by 
■  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  &ut  made  with  hands,  thnt  is  to  aajr.  dh 
of  thia  building,  neither  by  the  blood  of  goals  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood, 
he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
ua."  Htib.  9:  8—12. 

Thia  b  certiunly  a  very  plain  annooncement  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
wa"!  not  mndo  manifest  to  any  body — Jew  or  Oentile — before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  lie  first  and  alone  entered  witliia  the  veil  of  the  Godhead,  at  the 
end  of  the  aion,  as  the  Jewish  high  priest  entered  the  inner  tabernacle  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Man  had  held  intercoorso  with  (Jod  before,  only  in  that  dis- 
tant manner  which  wtia  symbolised  by  the  service  of  the  first  tabernacle. 
Chriat  led  the  way  into  that  nearer  communion  with  the  divine  nature  wluch 
was  symbolized  by  the  approach  to  the  holy  of  holies. 

But  how  does  die  fact  that  Christ  has  entered  the  sanctuary  authorise  the 
apostle  to  invite  others  to  enter  1  How  can  we  '  have  boldness  to  enter  the 
holiest  ?  In  the  Jewish  service  the  high  prUit  alone  entered  within  the  veil. 
The  people  stood  without.  How  then  can  any  but  the  great  High  Priest  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  draw  near  to  Qod  in  his  unveiled  glory  ?  We  shall 
find  an  answer  to  these  qnestions  by  considering  the  force  of  the  cxprcraioo 
— '  fy  the  blood  of  Jetiu.'  Wo  have  boldness  to  enter  the  holiest  onlif  '  by 
Hie  blood  of  Jesus.'  What  is  that  blood,  and  how  is  it  applied  so  as  to  ^t6 
believers  boldness  to  approach  Qod  ? 

The  reader  will  find  a  fiill  disonsaion  of  the  nature  and  application  of  tht 
'  blood  of  Christ,'  in  a  previoos  article  on  the  New  Covenant,  pp.  145 — 148. 
In  addition  to  what  is  tiiere  said,  we  may  remark  here,  that  if  tho  blood  of 
Christ's  vimble  body  were  the  true  *  blood  of  the  covenant,'  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices  under  the  law,  and  the  wine  of  the  eacharist,  would  be  ^'pes  of  k 
■ubetuce  on  the  same  level  with  themselves, — type  and  antitype  would  both 
be  material  and  nsble ;  which  would  be  wholly  incongruous  with  the  general 
■ystetn  of  tmcal  representation.  And  then,  if  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
■wen  materuu,  how  oonld  it  be  tprinkied  on  the  people  interested  in  it,  lir> 
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ing  as  thoy  do  through  long  tracts  of  time  ?  The  blood  of  th«  typical  ofier- 
ings  was  bterally  spnnltlcd  on  the  congregation ;  and  for  thia  purpose  those 
ofTeiiDgs  vere  repeated  from  year  to  year.  But  Christ  suffered  but  once. 
How  is  it  possible  that  his  material  blood  should  be  sprinkled  on  men  at  this 
Stance  of  time  ?  It  would  be  incoiigruona  to  suppose  that  while  the  blood 
was  literal,  the  sprinkling  id  figurative  or  spiritual,  i.  e.,  is  performed  by 
preaching  or  spiritual  influence.  In  the  typo,  the  blood  was  literal  and  the 
Bprinkluig  was  literal.  So  in  the  antitype,  if  the  blood  is  literal  the  eprink- 
luig  ought  to  be  htcral ;  or  if  the  Bprinkhiig  is  spiritual  the  blooti  must  be 
spiritual. 

When  we  turn  to  the  true  theory,  (m.  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost,)  all  becomes  pliun  and  consistent.  We  can  nnderstand  how  our 
great  High  Priest,  when  he  entered  the  sanctuary,  sprinkled  the  world  with 
his  own  blood.  The  day  of  Pentecost  witnessed  the  glorious  baptism.  We 
can  understand  how  it  can  be  said  that  believers  have  come  to  the  blood  of 
aprinkling  tliat  spcakcth  bettor  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel,  (Heb.  12: 
S4,)  and  bow  that  blood  can  '  cleanse  them  from  all  an.^  and  '  make  them 
perfect,' 

It  will  now  be  seen  how  we  have  '  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest.'  We 
have  come  to  an  omnipresent  and  ever-pouring  sprinklmg  of  the  blood  of  Je- 
sus; and  by  drinking  in  that  blood,  and  rcalizmg  its  purging  power,  ire  may 
be  made  free  from  sin,  and  so  fitted  for  the  presence  of  God.  The  apostle 
inWtcs  believers  to  come,  not  in  the  filth  of  sin,  but  '■Itaving  thnr  hearU 
gprinklfd from  an  evil  conBdeiine'  By  drinking  tJie  blood  of  Christ,  we 
become  one  witli  liim,  members  of  his  body ;  self  dies,  and  Christ  is  put  on : 
80  that  although  none  but  the  High  Priest  is  permitted  to  go  within  the  veil, 
we  may  enter  boldly,  hi-rause  tee  are  identified  iritJi  the  High  Priett.  Hia 
life  has  admittance  to  the  holy  of  holies ;  and  bis  life  is  ours. 

In  this  dujcussion  we  have  brouglit  to  view  the  ground  on  which  true  Ver- 
fectionism  staudjj,  and  tlie  issue  between  that  system  and  the  religion  of  the 
established  churches.  The  popular  theologians  teach,  exjiresHly  or  by  impli- 
cation, that  the  atonement  opened  no  way  into  holiness  and  tlie  pi-esence  of 
Ood  which  was  unknown  before  ;  antl  of  course  that  the  religious  •experience 
which  b  appropriate  to  tlie  Chriitian  dispensation,  is  not  essentially  diiferent 
from  that  which  was  enjoyed  under  the  Jewbh  economy.  Their  doctrine 
makes  regeneration  the  privilege,  and  sin  the  accompanvhig  draw-bock, 
equally  of  both  dispensations.  On  the  otlier  hand,  wc  tcuch  that  the  atone- 
ment brought  upon  the  world  a  baptism  of  sin-abolisliing  blood,  and  rent  the 
veil  which  had  previously  separated  between  God  and  man :  so  that  an  ex- 
perience of  salvation  from  sin,  and  communion  with  the  divine  nahii'C,  is  now 
attiunable,  as  much  higher  tlian  any  enjoyed  under  the  Jewish  dispensatioa 
as  the  holy  of  holies  was  more  sacred  than  the  enclosure  from  which  it  wai 
veiled.  Our  doctrine  restricts  the  privilege  of  regeneration  to  the  tdmea 
irfler  tlie  atonement,  and  to  the  faith  ot  those  who  enter  the  inner  sanctuary; 
Ukd  Umits  sinfiil  religion  to  the  service  of  the  outer  tabernacle.  These  are 
&e  theses  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  which  are  about  to  be  tried  before 
heftTCB  and  earth. 
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'  Hi  tbftt  oometh  to  God  most  befiere  tiiaX  he  is,  and  Umt  he  is  a  ic> 
Virder  of  them  that  diligently  aeek  him.'  Ever;  form  of  &itli,  witbont 
which  it  is  imposnble  to  plewe  Ood,  necessarily  conttdoB  tbeee  two  elemeots, 
viz :  first,  a  belitf  of  the  existence  of  God  ;  second,  a  belief  of  hie  beDev  ■ 
olenoe,  and  of  oonise  an  expectation  of  a  reward  in  seeking  him.  The  man 
wAo  ha*  never  Bought  qfter  God,  may  exennse  imth,  thus  elementarily  de- 
scribed ;  and  indeed,  in  the  order  of  nature,  sooh  &ith  must  precede  all 
attempts  to  secure  the  faTor  of  God.  I  cannot  seek  access  toaman,  ofvhoH 
existence  I  am  i^iorant,  and  I  shall  not  seek  favora  from  one,  unless  I  b» 
lieve  he  haa  the  power,  utd  will>  to  do  me  good.  Between  this  starting  potak 
in  the  race  of  nith,  and  the  goal  iriiich  they  hare  reached,  to  whom  God 
has  become  all  in  aO,  we  may  discover  and  describe  endless  varietietf  and 
degrees  of  confidence  in  God.  IS  I  beHere  to  day  in  the  existence  of  a  God 
whose  locality  is  above  die  firmammt,  and  tomonow  discover  that  he  u  aa 
omnipreaent  God,  I  have  advanced  a  step  in  the  course  of  fmth.  Again ;  if 
I  believe  to-day  only  the  general  proposition,  that  the  omnipresent  God  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  aeex  him,  and  tomorrow  discover  that  he 
actually  answers  my  prayers,  I  have  advanced  another  step.  If  I  sincerely 
and  diligently  seek  after  God  my  fiuth  vjW  increase  as  my  knowledge  of  him 
increases.  Discovering  his  care  over  me,  I  trust  his  providence  for  temporal 
blesmngs — perceiving  ^e  power  of  his  spirit,  and  the  holiness  of  hie  chaiao- 
ter,  I  iraat  him  to  keep  mo  from  the  ways  of  wicked  men.  Finding  that  in 
his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  I  trust  his  love  will  one  day  deliver  me  from 
the  bon'la;:re  and  darkness  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  fit  me  far  full  and  endless 
fellowship  with  himself.  As  God  reveals  his  good  will  and  power  to  me,  my 
fiuth  advances  from  one  hleaaing  to  another,  till  that  righteousnees  which  aloot 
can  qualify  me  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  glorious  presence,  becomes  the  object 
of  my  heart's  desire  ;  and  trusting  in  him,  I  see  a  cloudless  prospect  of  ete^ 
nal  deliverance  from  sin  in  a  future  world. 

Thus  far  futh  advanced  imder  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Thus  far,  before 
Christ  came,  God  had  revealed  himself  as  the  rewarder  of  them  that  dilt 
gently  seek  him.  Abraham  received  not  the  promise  of  the  new  covenant, 
but  saw  it  afar  off,  and  rejoiced  ;  and  all  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  before 
the  advent  of  Christ,  though  they  *  obtained  a  good  report  through  foith, 
received  not  the  promise,'  bub  stood  with  him  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  etei*' 
nal  righteousness.  The  efiect  of  faith  in  this  stage  of  it«  advancement, 
iq»n  tiie  character  and  conduct,  may  easily  be  seen.  As  futh  is  necessarily 
touted  by  the  revelation  which  God  makes  of  himself,  if  Abrahun  diligently 
KPu^t  after  God — if  his  Eaith  kept  pace  with  his  discoveries  of  the  good  wiu 
of  God, — he  was  '  perfect'  in  his  day ;  not  perfect,  as  being  conformed  to 
the  image  of  God,  but  perfect  as  being  conformed  to  his  imperfect  discoveries 
of  God.  The  carnal  mind — the  will  of  the  fitish — is  enmity  agunst  Godt 
Bnitee  have  the  oaroalinind,  tod  yet  they  are  not  BianeiB.  Wbyt    BeMoM 
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they  li&vc  no  knowledge  of  God.  They  ore  perfect  id  tlieir  place,  not  as 
being  conformed  to  tlkC  imago  of  God,  but  as  fulfilling  the  end  of  Uieir  being. 
On  Sic  same  priucijilc,  Abraham  might  be  perfect  in  his  place,  witliout  that 
knowh'dgc  of  God  which  displaces  the  caiiiaj  miud.  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  Ilia  {wrfcction  con  he  no  standard  by  which  the  peiiiection  of  those  to 
whom  God  has  faithcr  revealed  himself,  shall  be  measured.  The  legitimate 
effect  of  perfect  taith  in  tlie  imperfect  revelations  which  God  made  to  man 
during  the  Jcvrisli  dispensation,  was  to  stimulate  believers  to  the  performance 
of  the  works  of  the  law.  In  obsening  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  the 
law,  they  did  the  work  of  aervanti,  because,  in  so  domg,  they  trusted  God 
wotdd  ultimately  make  tlicm  his  sons.  If  it  be  true,  as  many  aecm  to  8q>- 
posc,  that  God  lm»  made  no  floater  revelation  of  himself  to  the  world  than 
was  giveii  to  Abruliam  and  the  Jewitili  Hunts,  we  may  coll  ourselves  believ- 
ers, while  we  rest  contented  to  stand  with  them  as  servants  under  the  law, 
in  hopt,  not  iu  jjoiiiies»io)i  of  righteousnees.  But  if  Jesus  Christ  has  revealed 
the  Father,  and  this  i-cvclatioii  ia  wortiiy  to  he  called  tlie  glorious  gospd, 
before  wo  call  ourselves  Chrigtlun  believers,  we  must  inquire.  What  is  the 
gospel  ? — and  whether  our  faith  corresponds  to  the  tidings  it  brings. 

The  following  passages  from  the  woitl  of  God  explicitly  state  the  object  for 
vhich  Jesus  Cliiist  came  uito  tlie  world :  '  Thou  slialt  caU  his  name  Jesus,  for 
he  shaU  save  his  people  from  th<ir  itin».'  Matt.  1:  21.  '  He  was  manifested 
to  take  away  our  »iit».'  1  John  'A:  •>.  *  For  this  piur]toso  was  the  Son  of  God 
maiiifetited,  Ouit  he  mif/Itl  ileslvoi/  thi-  win-hs  of  the  devil.''  \  Jolin  8:  8.  If 
this  is  the  gosjiel,  sinners  are  not  Christian  bcUevers  ;  for  tlic  faitli  which 
corresponds  to  tliis  revolution  of  the  good-uill  of  God,  must  be  iiicons^tent 
with  tlie  commission  of  siu.  IF  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  for  the  par- 
pose  of  saving  liii!  |>ef>plc  fi'om  their  sins,  tliey  who  tiiist  him  are  saved  from 
their  uiis,  or  God  in  defeated  in  his  pui'posc. 

What  tlicn  is  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  ?  How  shall  a  man  who  he> 
Ueves  tliat  God  is,  and  is  a  rcwardcr  of  tliem  that  cUligently  seek  him,  become 
a  believer  of  that  gospel  which  brings  salvation  from  sin  ?  We  will  endeavor 
to  trace  tlie  transition. 

Suppose  the  man  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  Jewish  believer,  a  unner, 
imder  the  law,  but  rejoicing  in  the  hupe  of  righteousness  and  fellowship  nith 
God  in  a  future  world,  lie  hears  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to 
save  all  who  trust  in  him,  from  their  sins.  This  is  glad  tidings  to  him,  and 
he  willingly  believes  it,  because  it  brings  that  salvation  to  hie  door  which  he 
had  hitherto  supposed  afar  off.  Difficulties  and  objections  are  easily  removed 
from  the  mind  of  one  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness.  Sujiposc 
then  his  mind  has  settled  into  a  conviction  that  the  glad  tidings  ho  has  heard 
are  true.  O.'hoiigli  be  is  not  in  possession  of  the  salvation  of  which  he  lias 
heard,  he  has  advanced  in  faith  a  step  beyond  the  state  of  a  Jewish  believer. 
He  has  discovered  that  the  feast  which  he  before  looked  for  at  the  end  of  a 
life  of  labor,  is  ready  for  him  now.  He  witiidrawa  his  thoughts  from  that 
prospect  beyond  the  gi-ave,  which  had  cheered  him,  ceases  from  his  Ubor, 
and  seta  himself  to  find  his  Father's  table. 

The  question  before  him  now  is — Jluw  am  I  to  be  saved  frvm  mx  I    The 


gospel  answers — Jy  (fc  pow^  '/  Gc-i.  '  E^  w^  -^h  •■=  iit*  ?:i3?j;-£T 
nith  my  free  ajeucy ':'  Aii5.  t"*!r>i  f^il  i-:_  ~  Je=:=  '.irl?:.  t.t^'i- 
Im;^  all  his  action!,  yet  learii^  hia  a  iW-:  i^iz.'..  ir  ::i^  1.  ^^  :i:r^  i;.  i:ij 
otlier  human  bein^r.  tj  whom  h*  ein  3^  i/:y^T£.  T".~  kz.^  -t  rr:^— >o«. 
that  he  can  in  some  mea?are.  at  i*:i=:.  ""ft' ft;"  t.it  -^'L-.t.  iii  L^'-rr  7:^ 
to  rifjliteouaness,  without  intorf^rinj  ^li  v . -r  i^ir  s j^r. :_- — ^':.j  .iiz. ■ :  lL* 
control  over  you  be  /i-*rfV','t"i  c-jTif^'.-.i-Jlj  -^^'j.  j:^:^  :>.-.'.':. :  Vrri-ir 
you  expect  to  be  kept  by  hi=  j/i^wer  i:i  eien^  r-/:.:^^'.  _*■;..?•  if^;?  '1-7^'i.v..  •iz.i 
yet  to  be  free — WTiy  should  you  doub:  }!-.  Toi-rr  ■:■;■  ■.-r.-fr.  :ii.=  t  —it  '•^frs 
death  ?  Siipfinse  the  innulrtr  to  be  crivlricei  ia:  G'.-'.  :^r.  i'^I  ii  ':.=l  a 
he  did  in  Chriat,  and  save  him  frr«a  irJi,  !%avJL2  •:■;=:  frt^ — &  =*-:'^-:  r^^  ii 
taken  towards  the  possession  of  a  y*rftct  sal^rl-LTi. 

The  next  question  is — •S-zte  siall  I  ^t^v^rrA  'l.'r  ?::■;-:::  'f  v_i'.  Zfrxr^  ■£ 
God  wliich  brin;;3  salvation  ?    The  gosri^!  aL.=  -*r=.  iv  .*  "'*5  i«  f<^  .>:-r',— 

*  What  is  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  V  Als.  I:  i-  a  'y-z.--.-:ri--..  4';-,:t;;4.-J!mJ 
with  a  confession  that  Chriit  U  in  i/04,  a  wb:!«  Saiior.     Ul' *■!•;:  r*T  lifts — 

*  Christ  is  not  in  me.' 

Here  is  tlie  critical  spot  where  tte  '•.'.".■fir.  V^fr^,  ''t.-.  ':■■-".  i:.'.  '':'■.  h-'t. 
of  God  is  to  be  decided :  and  h^re  »•:  n-r  r.  ■■■'■.■:  ?':'.•..-■  --^  .■.:.'-.  <">-.•:  ;-«  ;-:■- 
en  of  his  .Son.  Let  it  be  roniKiiV:!*;!  v.iT  ■.:,■:  i-'.r:  '.:' "^i  -l  .~-_r'. ---i;  ;.  ::'  .z 
contradicts _\"oar  jirerioiis  con-?';; ti-:.s ;.:, ! ?,■:;;:. _-t.  I:  '.'.  V:':^ri-  •.•Jtr- O .-.^t 
is  in  ym,  your  i;.7ioranec  and  Mr.l>:i:':f 'f  *.:.';  f:-,:  'r^:.:.'".  ;.-'.-^  '.:.:•  O-rr-in- 
tiou  fiil-t,'.  On  tfic  contrar.-  it  i.cki/  '.';  \T'.-;:i  :':.:.:  y.-.r  '.-.:'■■.■  :'•-  *.'■';  '.:.- 
belief  iiavc  crucified  tin;  ton  of  (j'/l  ii.  ;■'  i.  a:.-'.  •.:,^*.  :.':  '.:..y  '>.:•.  fr  *.•* 
pci-mif'sion  of  your  faith,  tv  b'lr^t  tlif;  '.■  r;.-.  -f  ;.".  r  '•..■■■ir.  k:. ;  rr.^r.lff:''.  !.l.i 
prowmcp.  Wo  will  not  spcnlat';  ui--Ti  '.':.'-  '  .'-••;-.ri  'f  •■.':  /■''*W/'C.-'^  '.f 
Ciirist's  pi-cseiLce  in  tho^c  wlio art-  i;.Ti'pr,!i.t  ',f  ti.'-. f.:':*,  Y'/.  ';;jr-:.'."-  'i.'-t  '•':'::• 
cnou^rh  into  spiritual  pliilosvj.hv  to  j.f.v,-  i"  ii„t'.--;',>.  a:/;  /  f.ki.z.:'.  '.'.'-h 
deep  enoiT;r]|  to  siiou'  yonhov  it  is  tni'-;  biijA';  can  V/jj  r'i'i  v.':  r^ii:.  'V.-'-^ 
ments  i»f  the  word  ofV;t,.l,  John  -.ny.  of  (Xr\:^:—Xi.'-.  W'.--;  -f  ''/.';—•  J.-i 
him  was  life,  and  thr  tift  mu  th^  tl-jht  '.f  w«  ,•  i;.'i  •;.':  i.',-;.-. ':..:. -rv.  .« 
darktunf.  ami  (A^  rff*('/-,'i.i'*  r'.ir-j^-h'„-/.ih  it  t-:'.  T:.i:'.  »4^  v.f:  •.-,;;  ;:,-;,*. 
which  li^diteih  nvri/  wm  tli;U  rom'tij  iii'.o  ti.':  ■*',r'.\.  I!-.  > >■--.  tf  ''■;  v-Wi. 
and  the  wortd  was  ma-k  bv  him.  and  tl."  u'.rH  kr-^hi'.^  /■'-!.'  J-r.;.  ::  ; — 
10.  From  this  Yd^-u-si-.  it"!i).r,.!.r-;  tL^Ji  ll.':  l-j-  ',f  *.:.';  W'.-j  -.f  Ov;.  ,.,';•- 
eth  ovorv  hmnan  UjIu;.'.  It'wili  not  ',■:  (.r'-V.vi'.'i  ':.:■'■  '(.'-.  ;">-/; — •,-.';  «/- 
(crnai  li^lit  of  the  won!  of  (J^;-!— !i-},t';ti,  fcv..,-y  .-.-.ir.  ti-.i*.  ';';r;.o:.-.  ..-.v,  v.-, 
world.  What  meatiiu;;  th'-n  etin  bi;  atta'^K'rd  to  tf.':  r.i^-A;":.  .:..'f<  ■*':  •/*. 
lieve  that  tin-  Hm  of  God.  in  br-comii.-  it,';arTiat':.  ;fi . ':'  ..:■:  •/.  n-i.  f,>h.  =- ,.~ ^ 
ali;rht  into  th<^  (/'.>•/'/' of  diirki.-iif-d<y-'W<.  -.  tj.s'  i.*:  i-.  s'.vji..  .•  ..;■.  \--.  .  _■■ ; 
totWe  Mho  know  him  not.  *'1V;  !!-!,•.' -■.■i.'-.;.  i.-.  •;*.■,  ..-.-1.' i: -,  v.-.  .i-^ 
ness  cnrnpiTliendeth  it  not.'  Hh:ill  i).>-'hrV:.':-  ':..■■:■■  ;'■..-,  ■.  ■.-  ,•  -  i*.  v '  -  • 
Bhiues?  'Tim  world  knew  him  not.'  H:-.;.;;  t!-.';  ■■■.i.:  --.-:-.-:  •.■•  .-  ■;;... 
hohaxcome  into  the  world.  Von  hiv;  j,i-.:.(r,-.-,  V-:::  .,•;.■..■;:-,-,-.-  v'-,';./*. 
that  Chiist  i^  lif-;and  ]t;:ht  in  yon — sliiii  voj  •,?,';.■;.;„-;  •:^ . ,  ■;.-.  i^,-,  „-.  •,,-, 
tradiction  of  the  testimony  of*G'/[  ?         ' 

The  Mowing  pusa;ze  toore  full?  onC^l'lii  tbe  SKhhiii? '/  ^(/jk  nt  'iai*.  ^ 
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reafly  cxnminet].  '  There  arc  Uirec  that  bear  witness  in  vtiA,  ffie  spntf 
And  the  water,  and  the  hlixid :  and  tlicsc  tlirce  agree  in  one.  If  we  receive 
the  witness  of  men,  tlie  witness  of  Gw\  is  pvater ;  for  tliia  is  the  witness  of 
God  which  lie  lialh  testified  of  his  Son.  i[c  tliat  bclicveth  on  the  Soa  of 
God  hath  the  witness  in  liimself :  he  that  holievcth  not  God,  hath  mode  him 
ft  liar ;  became  he  bclicveth  not  the  record  that  God  fpivc  of  his  Son.  And 
this  is  the  rocord,  Oiat  God  hath  ffiven  to  «»  ftemat  life :  and  this  life  is  in 
liit  Son,'  IJno.  5:  8 — 11.  There  arc  three  agents,  or  elements  of  salvation 
in  the  spiritual  world,  eon-cspondinp  to  spirit,  (or  nir,)  water,  and  blood,  in 
the  natural  world.  Water  is  that  which  clcanws  the  outside,  (see  John  15: 
8,  Eph.  5:  2i\,)  to  whicli  the  extcmnl  word  cotroflpondti.  '  Blood  is  the  life' 
— tlic  vital  element  of  the  inwnrd  man.  ^n  the  bloml  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
life  of  the  soul.  The  spirit  or  air  is  the  medium  in  which,  and  by  which  the 
blood  and  water  have  their  action,  and  without  which  the  blood  would  be  use- 
less. So  the  witnessing  Spirit  of  God  h  that  without- which  the  blood  and 
water  of  Jesus  Clirist,  i.  c.  his  spiritual  life  and  instructions,  are  of  no  avul, 
*  He  that  lAk'veth  hath  the  witness'  of  the  Spirit.  '  He  that  believeth  Jiot* 
hath  the  blood,  i.  e.  tliat  life  which  ia  lip;ht  shiuin<];  in  darkness,  and  perhaps 
the  water,  i.  e.  the  word :  hut  the^ie  are  of  no  avail  without  that  faith  whicli 
admits  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  The  life  of  Clirist  is  not  comjirchended,  till 
the  Spirit  bears  witness,  "He  that  believeth  not  hath  made  God  a  liar ;  be- 
cause he  hath  not  believed  the  record  that  God  pave  of  liis  Son :  and  this  is 
the  record,  that  God  hath  jifen  t-ni*  ftfrmil  ///ivand  this  life  is  in  his  Son.' 
The  life  then  of  the  Sun  of  Gofi  ia  actually  and  iinconditioiially  f^ven  to  every 
man  before  brlimv!/ — else  how  can  unbelief  in  respect  to  this  record  make 
God  a  liar  ?  If  God  has  pvcn  eternal  life  only  to  them  that  believe,  unbe- 
lievers can  not  be  reiiuircd  to  believe  thm  God  has  ^'ivpn  tln-m  eternal  life,  for 
thia  ia  not  true.  Yut  it  is  [ilainly  declared  that  unbelievers  make  God  a  liar 
in  respect  to  '  the  rcci)nl  that  God  hath  pven  to  us  eternal  life'  These  dec- 
larations can  in  no  wav  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  unless  we  believe  that 
tho  '  eternal  life,'  i.  o,  the  Sou  of  God.  (see  1  .John  1;  li,  f>:  20.)  '  is  the 
light  shining  in  darkneiw' — ■  that  tijihteth  overs-  man  tliat  comeih  into  tho 
TTorid.'  Thus  believing,  the  method  of  salvation  by  Jesu^  Christ  is  a  plain 
natter.  1.  Every  man,  by  the  ffd  of  God,  has  ctemal  life  present  in  his 
spirit,  though  be  be  ignorant  of  tho  fact.  -2.  God  sends  fonh  the  word  of  his 
gospel  to  apprize  men  of  this  fact.  3.  IIo  that  believeth  tliis  won!  receives 
the  Holy  Ghost,  aiid  is  l-orn  of  God.  1,  The  blo-id  is  ^ven :  2.  thewater; 
8,  the  spirit.  Thus  God  is  tho  Savior  of  all  men,  tjiciaUi/  of  them  that 
believe. 

Again — '  As  by  the  offense  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  c<mdem- 
nation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  th-  free  t/iiy  enwe  upon  all  nun 
iinto  jattijication  vf  fifi:'  Rom.  5:  18.  A  comparison  is  here  instituted  be- 
tween Adam  and  Christ,  in  which  the  operation  of  the  righteou-sncss  of  the 
second  Adam  is  represented  as  reveniing  the  work  of  the  fii-st.  By  the  fiwt 
Adam  all  men  become  partakers  of  a  fidlcn  nature,  which  is  nevertheless  not 
m  itself  sinful,  inasmuch  as  Christ  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  it,  and  was 
yet  vithont  un ;  thus  proving  die  poouhility  of  living  in  hutoaa  nalare  vitb- 


oat  an,  md  fitnAy  vniiv^iitg  mia  tho  fladu  '  By  one  man  da  Mktaifld 
tits  woiid,  and  dew  by  sn ;  ud  u  dMth  passed  uptm  all  inen,/or  tAot  dU 
ioM  nmudt'  In  oonseqoenoA  of  Adam's  vn,  all  men  become  partaken  of  a 
natore  not  necessarily  nnfnl,  but  uoifbrmly  prone  to  sin.  Eacn  man,  2y  iit 
eimflm,geoQre8  tohimsolfllLe  appropriate  onne  d' a  sinful  nature.  By  t» 
versing  this  statement  we  asoertam  tlua  nature  of  the  work  of  Christ.  He  if 
the  second  Adam,  the  root  of  the  race.  By  lum  aU  men  ue  placed  in  ona- 
ntnuoatitm  with  &  natnre,  not  in  itself  li^teoas  in  them,  but  ad»ted  to  the 
folfilmenbof  ri^iteooaneas.  Each  mm,  ^  hit  own  act,  i.  e,  by  fiuth,  seonrea 
to  himself  the  appropriate  blesaiof^i  of  a  ri^iteona  natnre.  The  gospel  an- 
aounoes  to  tiiem  who,  by  na,  are  following  the  first  Adam  to  deatii,  that  God 
has  given  them  through  Chnst  a  new  nature,  the  appropriate  fruits  of  wfaioh 
•re  rif^teouanesB  and  peace.  Unbelievers  continue  to  follow  the  first  Adam. 
Bolierers  '  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  man' — '  walk  not  after 
the  fledii  but  after  the  smrit' — are  saved  &om  their  sins.  As  there  are  now 
tiro  Adams,  so  all  men  have  two  natures — the  one  oamal  and  the  other  spiV' 
Hoal;  and  these  are  oppodte  one  to  the  other.  While  the  old  man  bvea,  the 
new  man  is  cnuified.  When  the  new  man  Uvea,  the  old  man  is  omi^«L 
The  old  man  lives  by  nnbelief — the  new  man  by  imth.  By  the  Kospel  we  are 
made  to  know  th^  God  has  repaired  the  nuns  of  the  fiul,  and  *  we  are  no 
longer  dobtora  to  the  flesh ;'  '  Christ  has  come  in  the  JUth'- — not  in  a  sin^ 
mui,  merely,  but  in  the  whole  of  human  nature.  While  men  believe  not,  he 
is  crucified  in  themaelves.  When  they  believe,  he  rises  &om  the  dead,  and 
reveals  himself  a  conqueror,  in  themselves. 

Agtuu ;  '  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  speaketh  on  this  wise,  &ay  not 
in  tliine  heart,  ^Vho  sh^l  awsond  into  heaven  7  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down 
from  above  ;)  or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  up 
Christ  a;,'ain  from  the  dead.)  But  what  saith  it  ?  The  word  it  nigh  tkes, 
teen  in  Uuf  mouth,  and  in  tht  hbabt  ;  that  is,  the  word  of  &i^  which  we 
preach ;  [Paul  preached  Christ;]  that  if  thou  slialt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath  rused  Um  itan 
thedoad,thoushaltbesaved.'  Rom.  10:  6 — 9.  This  b  a  specimen  of  Paul's 
method  of  preaching  tlie  gospel.  To  those  who  aslt,  '  What  must  we  do  to 
be  saved  V  ho  answers.  Cease  to  look  out  of  yourselves  for  the  salvation  yon 
■eek— turn  to  the  light  of  Christ  mihin  ;  the  Word  of  God  is  in  your  heart  i 
when  you  so  believe  this  that  you  are  willing  to  confess  it,  you  will  be  saved 
from  sin. 

We  will  now  take  for  granted  that  the  inquirer  is  intellectually  eonvinced 
that  according  to  the  woi^  of  God,  Chritt  it  in  Mm,  and  that  he  most  believe 
tiiis,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  salvation.  Now  he  uks — '  How  shall  I 
set  this  fiiith  V  We  answer  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  a  man  has  in  hit 
naod  a  good  note  for  a  hundred  dullara,  which  he  supposes  to  be  nothing  bet- 
ter than  waste  paper. .  Ho  is  told  Uiat  it  is  a  genuine  note.  His  thoughts 
run  thus — '  Wiiile  I  remain  in  unbelief,  this  note  is  worth  nothing  to  me  ;  if 
X  could  believe  that  it  is  genuine,  I  should  be  richer  by  a  hundred  dollars,  in 
feeling  and  fact,  than  I  am  now ;  how  shall  I  get  this  faith  V  Common  sense 
aoswen,  By  «T™iin"'g  the  ootQ,  and  the  ohmotor  of  the  maker  of  it.  Sie 
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Bible  13  the  record  of  tho  vill  of  God,  by  which  men  are  declared  posactaon 
of  eternal  life.  Common  sense  teaches  any  one  who  vubea  to  believe  this,  to 
examine  tho  record  and  character  of  him  who  ^vo  it.  If  an  intelligent  and 
careful  oxauunation  of  tliis  kiud  docs  not  produce  faith,  tlie  reason  must  be 
sought  in  the  spirit  of  the  iiuiuiror.  lie  stands  at  the  f;ate  of  a  kingdom, 
into  which  no  idols  can  bo  carried.  lie  knows  if  ho  believes  and  coi^eEeea 
that  Christ  is  in  him,  he  will  be  severed  from  every  object  of  eortlily  afieotjon. 
Men  do  not  readily  believe  tidings  which  cross  their  interests.  '  IIow  can  ye 
believe,  who  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  that  honor  which 
corneal  from  God  only.'  Is  it  asked,  What  shall  a  man  do,  whose  heart  is 
wedded  to  some  earthly  object,  who  yet  desires  to  believe  ?  Wo  answer, 
Your  case  is  hopeless ;  unless  by  some  means  you  shall  be  brought  to  abandon 
your  idol.  You  can  never  with  the  heart  believe  the  word  of  God,  while 
your  heart  is  otherwise  engaged.  ^Vhilc  the  God  of  this  world  bhnds  your 
mind,  the  glorious  ;:^spol  can  never  shine  into  it.  The  man  who  is  willing  to 
part  with  every  tiling  fot  tho  knowledge  of  Christ,  who  sincerely  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  righteousness,  will  easily  believe  the  wojtl  wliich  announces  his 
salvation.  Wlien  an  honest  man  gives  an  account  of  events,  wliich  even  in- 
volve no  special  interest,  liis  hearers  believe  bim  as  a  matter  of  course.  No 
effort  to  believe  is  thought  of.  But  how  easily  and  eagerly  do  men  believe, 
when  thoy  hear  good  tidings  touching  a  matter  concerning  wliich  they  have 
been  anxious  !  If  I  am  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense  about  the  safety  of  A 
fHend,  and  a  messenger  brin;^  the  word, '  He  is  Siifc !'  the  eager  joy  of  faith 
rushes  through  me  like  an  electric  shock — I  have  immediate  peace  in  believ- 
ing. So  the  gospel  is  no  sooner  hoard  than  beUeved,  by  one  who  truly  thirsts 
for  the  water  of  Ufe.  When  ho  hears  tlie  word  of  God,  '  Christ  is  in  you,  a 
conqueror  over  sin  and  dcatli ! — all  is  safe  !' — ^he  believes  at  once,  and  be- 
lieving, passes  from  death  mito  life. 

If  the  inquirer  declares  himself  willing  to  part  with  his  idols,  and  yet  can- 
not believe,  we  must  search  through  his  spirit  again  for  the  reason  of  his  nn- 
belicf.  Perhaps  he  is  saying  in  liis  hcaii,  '  I  would  believe,  if  I  could/(v2 
tliat  Christ  is  in  me,  and  I  am  saved:'  in  othor  words,  '  I  will  beheve  the 
testimony  of  my  own  feelings,  but  not  ihe  word  of  God.'  This  is  wrong. 
A  right  spirit  says,  '  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar — God  says  he  has 
raven  mo  his  Son  and  eternal  life ;  my  feelings  contnulict  his  record  ;  my 
feelings  are  the  liars — God  is  true  ;  I  know  and  will  testify  that  Christ  is  in 
mo  a  whole  Savior,  because  God  declares  it,  whether  my  feelings  accord  with 
the  testimony  or  not.'  If  you  wish  for  peace  and  salvation  by  the  witness  of 
tho  Spirit,  before  yon  believe,  you  wish  for  the  fruit  before  there  is  any  root. 
Bighteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  the  conae^nca  of 
fiuth ;  the  word  of  God,  and  that  only,  is  its  foundation.  The  man  who  holds 
tbe  note  for  a  hundred  dollars,  in  unbeHcf,  cannot  expect  to  feel  richer  than 
usual,  till  he  believes  the  note  to  be  geniuue ;  and  he  would  be  considered  a 
very  foolish  man,  if  he  should  say  in  answer  to  arguments  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
nmeness  of  the  note — *  I  feel  as  poor  as  ever,  Uiercfore  the  note  cannot  be 
ODod.'  Christ  says,  *  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  matt 
Mir  my  vcuee  and  open  the  door,  I  will  oome  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  bini, 


■Dd  he  iriA  me.*  Let  tlie  inqnirer  mtdentand,  thfet  belterins  the  irord  of 
God  opens  the  dwv  for  the  edmiamoii  of  the  livrng  wibieas.  It  is  -wrong  in 
tUs  atnatkn  to  Mj*  *  I  irodld  open  the  door  if  I  oonld  Me  HiS'whoettuicb  on 
tiie  oatRde.'  Yoa  cannot  see  throng  tiie  door  of  onbelief.  Yon  hear  the 
SaTior'i  moe — tiiat  ii  enoodi— beUere,  Ofea  the  door,  and  ^on  shall  see 
Um  and  tap  nth  him.  While  ym  are  asking  for  d^t  and  sapper,  befor* 
70a  opea  the  door,  CSirist  is  safbring  for  jaar  folly,  mocking  withont. 

If  the  inquirer  is  now  oonrinoed  Stat  he  is  not  to  look  for  peace  before  be- 
fiering,  bat  in  beHenng ;  BOtlung  is  mnttng  to  oompleta  his  salvation,  bat 
nehaeoofidenoeinwfaathisinteuectperceirestobe  thetmthof  Ood,  as  will 
produce  a  amfettion  that  Oirist  is  in  him,  a  Sarior  from  all  sin.  He  oaa 
tej  Ua  foith  hy  aaoh  a  qnestion  as  this — 'Am  I  billing  withont  fhrther  en> 
dMioe,.relyiDg  solely  on  the  testimony  of  God,  to  confess  Christ  a  whole  SaT> 
ior  ?    Confemm,  or  a  irillingnesB  to  oonfess  Christ,  is  the  accompaoimenfe 


prinoii^e,  abeBefof  theheart,inUie  Tory  act  of  oonfesson.    It  is  to  no  pm^ 

ri  intUsspot^  tomake  esppaimeitU  open  God,  as  many  have  attempted  to 
.  by  ond^aking  to  believe,  while  c(mfosm4«  is  withheld  till  the  success  of 
foith  IS  aeoertoined.  A  whcd&hearted  and  everlasting  Bnrrender  to  the  feithr 
fulness  of  Ood  alone,  can  secure  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  fiuth.  Such 
a  surrender  can  be  made  only  by  a  confesdon,  which  leaves  no  way  for  r> 
treat.  Men  are  penmtted  to  enter  the  kingdom  only  on  condition  of  destroy- 
ing  the  bridge  behind  them. 

As  God  is  true,  the  man  who  thus  confesses  Christ,  shall  be  confessed  of 
him,  before  the  Father.  His  peace  shall  be  hke  a  river,  and  his  righteouS' 
ness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  By  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  he  shall  know 
that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  and  know  that  '  whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin :  for  his  seed  remuneth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sin,  becausa 
he  is  bom  of  God.* 

We  have  endeavored  to  describe  Christian  faith,  the  act  by  whioh  man 
subnutB  himself  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  If  it  is  said — '  Faith  is  the  root 
of  righteousness,  and  you  have  represented  futh  as  man's  act,  so  that  after 
all,  the  agency  of  man  is  the  source  of  salvation' — we  reply,  Faith  is  the 
flft  of  God;  for '  futh  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  Ote  word  of  Q-od* 
Ood  is  the  ^ver  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  is  the  food  of  fiuUi ;  eo  that 
salvation  is  wholly  of  ^rece.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life, 
is  the  ^ft  of  Ood.  The  water  of  the  word,  which  apprises  men  of  their 
poesession  of  eternal  life,  is  the  pft  of  God.  The  Spirit  wluch  bean  mt. 
ness  in  believeis,  and  saves  them  Irom  edn,  b  the  ^  of  God.  To  him  bo 
^ry  for  ever. 


^39.     SETTLEMENT  WITH  THE  PAST. 

WilEX  a  pcreon  who  has  served  God  devotedly  under  the  law,  and  fau 
had  much  happy  and  notable  experience  in  the  aervi(;u,  cornea  to  the  Imowl- 
cd;:;e  of  the  new  covenant  and  sees  before  him  a  second  conversion,  without 
which,  he  is  couscious,  he  cannot  claim  the  name  and  inheritance  of  the  sona 
of  God,  the  startling  <|nGstinn  arises,  *  llov  shall  I  dispose  of  my  past  ezp& 
rience  ?  Was  it  a  delusion  V  Thot  cannot  bo.  But  it  was  not  saving  exp^ 
ence.  What  then  was  its  charoctor  and  value?'  If  he  loves  the  tlun^ 
which  arc  before  more  than  those  which  are  beliind,  he  resolutely  sunoounti 
these  ([ueations,  even  if  he  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  them ;  and  chceT^iiltj 
embraces  salvation  from  sin,  even  at  the  expense  of  depreciating  his  old  ex- 
perience. But  if  the  spiritual  treasures  wliicli  he  has  acquired  are  so  great 
that  he  cannot  turn  his  heart  away  from  them  to  the  now  hope  which  he  hu 
found,  ho  is  in  danger  of  corapromlsinfj  his  conscience  and  love  of  tnitli,  bj 
contenting  himself  with  some  counterfeit  form  of  holiness,  which  can  n 
made  a  supplement  to  his  former  conversion,  iiHteod  of  supplanting  it.  In 
this  way,  undoubtedly,  the  various  forms  of  semi-Perfectionism  which  an 
abroad,  have  originated. 

The  same  danger  and  difficulty  stands  in  the  way,  to  arrest  the  advent  of 
new  dispensation*,  as  well  as  the  advance  of  hidividuals.  Christianity,  pre- 
senting itself,  not  as  a  continuation  and  improvement  of  Judaism,  but  as  a 
radical  revolution — a  new  disjMmsation,  to  which  all  tJiat  liad  gone  before 
was  but  prehminary — had  a  long  and  hard  contest  witli  the  attachment  of  its 
followers,  as  well  as  ita  enemies,  to  the  religion  of  tlioir  ancestors.  It  «u 
asked  then,  as  it  is  asked  now,  when  Christianity  Is  sot  on  high  above  Juda- 
ism, where  it  belongs — '  How  do  you  dUpo.se  of  the  jjatriai-chs  and  prophets  T 
Had  they  no  true  experience  V  Were  tlioy  not  chiidi-cn  of  Goil  V  '  Art  thou 
greater  (said  the  Jews  to  Christ)  than  our  fatlier  Abraham  ?  .  .  .  Whom 
makest  thou  thyself?'  Reverence  for  the  experience  and  ways  of  the  uh 
cient  saints,  undoubtedly  long  held  back  even  the  apostles  from  the  discoTerr 
and  announcement  of  the  supplanting  greatness  of  the  new  dispensation.  It 
was  a  bold  stand  tiiat  Paul  took,  when  he  sjud  of  the  whole  seriea  of  Old 
Testament  wortliics — '  These  all  having  obtdued  agood  report  through  fiiitl), 
received  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  ns, 
that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect.' 

We  believe  that  now,  after  the  ages  of  a  second  legal  tlispcnsation,  (in- 
ting  from  the  transfer  of  God's  discipline  from  the  Jews  to  the  Qenliles,) 
the  new  covenant  is  again  coming  to  light.  The  gospel  of  salvation  from  nn 
is  not  ahsoluti'li/  now.  It  was  given  to  the  world  and  its  power  was  known 
in  the  apostolic  age  ;  and  a  record  of  it  was  left  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  retativeli/  to  the  generations  that  have  lived  since  the  fidl 
from  grace  to  legality,  (which  may  safely  be  dated  from  the  deBtmction  of 
Jerusalem,)  it  is  a  new  gospel.  The  changes  which  it  proposes  to  Ohristen- 
doQ  an  M  revolutiooiung  and  startting,  aa  those  which  primilave  Chriatw» 
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ity  proposed  to  ttie  Jem.  If  any  think  that  it  is  preHamptuons  and  iirereik 
ent  toward  the  gre&t  and  good  of  past  ages  to  admit  Buch  a  belief  as  this,  our 
reply  is — *  Wo  beliere  this,  not  because  we  reverence  the  ancients  less,  but 
because  we  reverence  God  more.  If  our  eye  were  on  man,  whose  tendency 
is  downward  toward  weakness  and  comtption,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think 
the  peat  greater  than  the  present  and  future.  But  with  our  eye  on  (Jod, 
whose  course  is  onward  from  glory  to  greater  glory,  it  is  but  modesty  to 
think  the  present  and  future  greater  than  the  past. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  experience  of  the  muldtude  of  saints  whose 
memory  the  sects  delight  to  honor?  All  Giristendom  has  abounded  with 
vmtderfol  conversions,  and  bright  manifestations  of  spiritual  piety.  Some 
are  ready  to  overwhelm  us  with  persuasions  that  such  men  as  Brtunerd,  Ed- 
wards, Fayson  ,  and  Taylor,  were  incamatdons  of  true  Christianity.  Othen 
appeal  still  more  confidently  to  a  different  class  of  models,  such  as  Madame 
Guion,  Hester  Ann  Rogers,  and  Wm.  Law.  Several  whole  sects  have  held 
some  form  of  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  and  have,  more  or  less  extensively,  ex- 
perienced and  professed  '  sanctification.'  Is  all  this  to  be  accounted  ai 
nothmg  ?  Were  not  these  illustrious  men  and  women  bom  of  God  ?  Haa 
diere  been  no  knowledge  of  the  true  gospel  of  holiness  among  the  Wealeyong 
and  Moravians  and  Quakers  and  Shakers  ?  These  arc  questions  which  it 
behooves  us  to  consider,  witli  motlcsty  and  charity  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
independence  and  jealousy  for  tlie  truth  of  the  gospel  on  Uic  other, 

1 .  As  to  the  ordhiary  class  of  pietists  in  tlie  carnal  churches,  we  shall  say 
nothing.  To  those  who  sincerely  believe  tliat '  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not 
seen  Christ,  neitlicr  known  him,'  (and  to  such  believers  we  at  present  address 
ourselves,)  it  need  not  be  proved  that  conf'ossore  and^irofessors  of  sin  are  not 
Cliristians,  howovcr  intorcstiiig  may  he  their  spiritual  history. 

2.  Of  the  more  distinguished  spiritualists  of  the  churches,  David  Bruncrd 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sjiecimen.  The  picture  which  his  biography  ^ves  of 
his  general  experience  is  in  essence  a  transcript  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Aomhns.  The  Iteligious  Encyclopedia  says  he  had  '  a  most  humbling  and 
constant  sense  of  liis  own  iniquity,  which  was  a  greater  burden  to  him  than 
all  his  afflictions,  great  brokennoss  of  heart  before  God  for  the  coldness  of  hia 
lOve  and  tlie  unperieetion  of  liia  Christian  vii-tues.'  It  is  evident  that  he  was, 
through  life,  under  conviction,  panting  after  ti-eedom  from  sin,  but  never 
reaching  it.  Interesting  and  pnuseworthy  as  such  experience  was  in  the  dim 
light  of  Braincrd's  time,  and  valuable  as  it  was  as  a  preliminary  to  that  high- 
er spiritual  education  which,  we  tni3t,aw!utcdhimwithin  the  veil,  it  certainly 
was  not  ChrUtian  experience.  With  liim  may  be  classed  Edwards,  Payson, 
and  nearly  all  of  those  who  have  obtained  the  liighcst  distinction  for  piety  ia 
the  churches. 

3.  James  Braineiil  Taylor's  experience  was  of  a  higher  grade.  He  came 
apparently  to  the  very  bonlcrs  of  tlic  gospel,  where  he  saw  clearly  the  priv- 
ilege and  glory  of  salvation  from  sin.  Tiiis  was  the  theme  of  his  meditation 
and  conversation ;  and  he  even  confessed,  at  times,  in  a  timid  way,  that  h« 
was  free  from  sin.  In  this  respect  he  as  really  condemned  the  routine  of 
«iiuuDg  and  repenting  which  was  the  only  experienoo  allowed  or  known  in  the 
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ehnrchca  before  bim,  &s  we  do.  His  biographen  Ten  to  Benmble  of  diiS| 
tbat  they  thonght  it  necessary  to  suppress  the  clcsrest  part  of  his  teetimoay 
in  relation  to  his  ovn  saly&tion.  He  vas  indeed  a  *  boming  and  a  shiiuiu 
light' — the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  doctrine  of  holiness— the  connecting  Bi^ 
between  the  old  dispensation  and  the  new.  The  impulse  which  he  gave, 
contributed  materially  to  tlie  birth  of  the  true  gospel,  the  somi-Perfectiomst 
schools  that  hii%'o  arisen  since  his  timo,  (those  of  Mnhan,  Beecher,  &c.,) 
have  fallen  behind,  rather  than  advanced  beyond  turn.  In  detenoining  his 
poeitiun,  we  shall  determine  the  position  of  tus  followers.  We  allege,  Uien, 
(1,)  that  in  his  religious  course  as  awhole,  confession  of  mn  was  the  role,  and 
confession  of  holiness  the  exception  ;  (2,)  that  he  never '  received  the  prom- 
ise' of  the  new  covenant,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  a  pledge  of  aecuriljf  io 
holiness  ;  (3,)  tliat  he  gave  no  evidence  of  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  radi- 
cal distinction  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations,  the  spritual 
stKine-mcnt,  the  regenerating  power  of  Chiifit's  resurrection,  and  the  Bible 
Btamlard  of  the  second  birth.  His  views  of  regeneration  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  of  the  churches  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  minister. 
If  tliey  had,  he  would  have  been  put  under  arrest.  He  never  planted  him- 
self on  the  high  position  that  <  he  that  Is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not.*  He  be- 
lieved and  tauglit  as  other  minlatcrs  do,  tliat  conversion  to  a  reli^n  of  nn 
and  repentance  is  regeneration  ;  and  of  conisc  tbat  conversion  to  holiness  ifl 
not  of  itself  the  radical  and  essential  work  of  grace,  but  only  a  very  desirable 
supplement  to  sinful  regeneration.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  conclude  with- 
out a  scruple,  that  he  did  not  know  the  gospel  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
was  not  bom  of  God  in  the  Bible  sense.  We  do  not  believe  that  James 
Brainerd  Taylor  himself,  if  he  were  now  to  return  from  the  world  of  spirits, 
would  find  fault  with  us  for  thus  plainly  stating  these  facts  and  this  conclumon. 
4.  The  same  things,  in  substance,  may  be  said  of  William  Law,  Madame 
Guion,  and  the  whole  class  of  mystic  Perfectionists.  They  had  much  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  some  departments  of  spiritual  truth,  and  their  wri- 
tings may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  disciples  of  the  gospel.  Their  labora 
•prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord,'  But  the  discerning  reader  of  their  boobs 
will  find  that  tlieir  strength  was  laid  out,  not  on  tho  subject  of  holiness,  nor 
on  the  great  agencies  of  the  gospel  winch  gave  birth  to  holiness,  vii.,  t£e 
spiritual  application  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  introduction 
of  the  new  covenant,  &c.,  but  on  a  ^stem  of  gpiritualvhilosopht/,  wMch  is 
nearly  as  independent  of  those  facts  as  the  science  of  Mesmerism,  and  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  salvation  &om  sin.  Swedonborg  was  deeper  in 
this  land  of  philosophy  than  any  of  them,  and  he  was  far  enough  from  the 
truth  on  tho  subject  of  holiness.  William  Law  is  the  best  representative  of 
this  class,  and  his  Address  to  tlic  Clergy  is  the  best  of  his  books.  Let  any 
one  examine  that  Address  critically,  (not  our  edition,  which  is  expurgated 
(tf  tho  worst  of  its  legalities  and  false  doctrines,  bub  the  whole  ori^nal  Ad- 
dress,) and  he  will  find  that  its  treatment  of  salvation  from  sin  by  the  faith  of 
Christ — the  central  subject  of  the  gospel, — is  very  meagre ;  that  more  of  its 
uges  are  devoted  to  non-resistance  and  other  legalities,  than  to  holineas ; 
nktitamain  dootimeifl,tIiatreU^oaiB  tbe&uta  inqontioit— •  tnu  nd 
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valuable  doctrine,  and  admirably  developed,  but  not  the  gospel ;  that  it  $t 
firms  the  existenco  of  an  oi^mnal  indestructiUe  divine  nature  m  all  men;  de- 
nies, in  the  face  of  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  openly  avowf 
Universalism.  Law  was  the  real  father  of  Methodist  Perfectionism,  and  his 
image  may  be  seen  in  it.  We  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  father 
of  such  a  child  had  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  new  covenant  gospel. 

5.  The  various  sects  that  have  held  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  such  as 
the  Methodists,  Moravians,  and  Shakers,  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  lump. 
(1,)  They  have  all  made  holiness  not  the  miun  pomt  in  religion,  but  an  ap* 
pondage  to  something  else.  (2,)  They  have  denied  or  suppressed  the  most 
essential  element  of  the  new  covenant,  viz.  security.  (3,)  They  have  dealt 
largely  in  various  legalities.  (4,)  They  have  not  manifested  any  true  knowl- 
edge of  those  great  facts  of  gospel  history  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  primitive  doctrine  of  holiness,  viz.,  the  radical  change  of  dispensa- 
tion at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  Second  Advent  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Each  of  these  defects  is  sufficient  to  render  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  holiness  in  the  world  an  abortion.  Holi- 
ness, as  a  secondary  to  something  else ;  holiness  without  security ;  holiness 
wider  law ;  holiness  without  the  truth  of  the  now  covenant ;  and  especially, 
holiness  under  all  these  evil  conditions,  has  no  permanent  vitality — cannot  hve 
long  in  the  smothering  atmosphere  of  this  sinful  world.  Accordingly,  the 
pre;.ching  and  profession  of  salvation  from  sin,  in  the  sects  of  which  we  speak, 
after  some  flourish  at  the  beginning,  has  died  away  and  become  virtually,  if 
not  formally,  ex  inct.  We  have  at  the  present  time  experiments  of  this  Kind 
in  progress,  by  which  the  value  of  the  various  scmi-Perfectioninns  of  the  past 
may  be  judged.     Obcrlin  is  a  specimen. 

All  the  approaches  that  have  been  made  by  individuals  and  sects  toward 
the  gospel  of  sah^tion  from  sin,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Gentile 
economy,  are  to  oe  regarded  as  a  series  of  ccnvictioriB  in  the  experience  of 
the  religious  world,  more  or  less  pungent,  preceding  and  tending  to  the  final 
effectual  conversion  to  hoHiicss.  The  churches  have  had  the  record  of  the 
primitive  gospel  before  them  ;  and  gleams  of  the  central  truths  of  that  gospel 
could  not  but  flash  out  from  time  to  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  envelop ments  of 
commentaries.  The  Spirit  of  tnith  has  co-operated  with  the  record ;  and 
when  the  circumstances  and  temperaments  of  individuals  and  sects  have  fa- 
vored tlie  operation  of  these  agencies,  a  conviction  has  been  produced,  which 
has  manifested  itself  in  partial  and  temporary  enthusiasms  about  salvation 
from  sin.  Some  have  groaned  under  the  light ;  othei-s  have  reflected  it  ob- 
scurely and  for  a  season,  in  their  experience.  But  a  thorough  spiritual  crids 
was  never  fonned  till  witliin  a  few  years.  Half-way  measures  of  reform  were 
adopted,  and  the  convictions  passed  away,  as  they  often  pass  away  from  in- 
dividuals convinced  of  sin. 

Whoever  has  come  up  out  of  the  law,  into  the  grace  of  full  salvation,  re- 
members that  he  had  repeated  so:. sons  of  deep  interest  and  anxiety  on  the 
subject  of  holiness,  before  he  came  to  the  decisive  crisis  ;  and  that,  in  some 
happy  moments,  when  the  truth  that  shone  upon  him  gave  color  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  the  dawning  hope  of  holiness  seemed  a  reality,  he  was  emboldened 
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to  proclaim  the  atttuoablenesa  of  that  blesung,  and  to  eonfees  in  Bome  daln^ 
009  way,  as  the  Obcrlin  brethren  do,  his  onn  expeiience  of  it.  This,  we 
believe,  in  a  miiiiatare  of  the  e.^pcricnce  of  the  rcH^ioua  ivorld,  and  places  in 
a  true  light  the  vaiious  scmi-Fcrteciioiiitiim  of  iiidividnah  and  sccte,  which 
bare  manifested  themselves  in  the  past  history  of  Christendom. 

l;hid  view  shows  us  the  true  answer  to  those  who  tell  un  that  the  doctrinfi 
of  perfection  is  an  old  heresy  that  has  been  tried  and  exploded  again  and 
ag^n  in  the  past  ages  of  the  church.  The  trials  and  eicplosiona  which  tbev 
refer  to,  were  contictiont  of  truth,  recurring  again  and  again  in  spite  of  all 
Satan's  efforts  to  suppi^ss  them.  And  these  wise  men,  at  the  present  criaiS) 
are  doing  for  the  religious  world  just  what  the  tetnptcr  does  for  tlic  awakened 
ainner,  when  he  suggests  that  the  convictions  which  are  now  pressing  upon 
him,  have  troubled  him  again  and  again  before,  hut  nercr  effected  saj 
thing. 

The  analogy  which  is  properly  to  be  looVed  for,  between  the  first  and  sec 
ond  dispensations  of  law,  confirms  the  conclusion  to  which  the  preceding  sag* 
gestions  lead.  In  the  course  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  there  were,  from  time 
to  time,  notable  re^'ivals  of  spirituality,  and  approximations  to  gospel  knowl* 
edge  and  experience.  Yet  we  know  that  '  the  Way  into  the  holiest  was  not 
mode  manifest  while  the  first  tabernacle  was  standing,'  and  that  the  Old  Tea* 
tament  saints  were  not  bom  of  God  til!  the  hancst-tiine  of  their  dispensation. 
Regeneration  is  the  beginning  of  the  resurrection;  and  the  beginning  of  such 
a  process  cannot  be  far  from  the  end.  Accordingly  men  were  not  bom  of 
God  till  just  before  the  firet  resurrection.  The  transition-period  between  the 
first  and  second  coming  of  Christ  was  but  the  tilno  of  one  generation ;  and 
it  was  during  that  period  that  the  true  gospel  went  forth,  and  the  saints,  for 
the  first  time,  enpenenced  the  second  birth.  It  might  reasonably  be  infcrredf 
therefore,  that  in  the  Gentile  dispensation  of  law,  the  r^elation  of  Christ 
u  a  Savior  from  sio,  and  the  introduction  of  tlie  new  covenant,  would  he 
deferred  till  near  the  hai^est-time — that  regeneration,  instead  of  being  dis> 
tributed  along  the  whole  course  of  the  dispensation,  would  be  the  near  pre' 
eorsor  of  the  second  resurrection.  Ve  do  not  disparage  the  worthies  of  the 
Gentile  church,  when  we  say  of  them — '  These  all,  having  obtained  a  good 
repOft  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise ;  God  baring  provided  some 
better  thing  far  us,  that  they  without  ns  should  not  be  made  perfect.'  It  ia 
Ho  disparagement  to  any  of  the  laborers  in  God's  vinevard,  to  say  that  he 
has  90  arranged  the  times  and  seasoos  of  his  grace  that '  he  that  soweth  and 
he  that  reapeth,  rejoice  together.' 

The  object  of  our  labor  on  this  subject,  is  to  check  the  tendency  which  is 
Yeiy  strong  in  the  churches,  and  exists  more  or  less  among  Perfectionists,  to 
look  back  to  the  experience  and  teaclungs  of  such  men  as  Brainerd,  Taylor, 
and  Law,  as  though  they  were  standards  of  gospel  truth.  Much  jealousy  has 
been  manifested  in  certun  quarters,  lest  Perfectionists  sliould  lower  the  staa* 
dard  of  the  law.  But  there  is  8  worse  kind  of  standard-lowering  than  this. 
Law,  BO  long  as  the  holiness  which  it  requirvs  ia  regarded  as  an  unattainabls 
Ibstraction  not  ncoeasarjr  to  aalntion,  mav  be  exalted  to  heaven  without 
inkiBg  nj  My  tin  baMr.    Hiie  itudua  iriiich  hu  moat  to  do  with  in» 


fical  interests,  is  tibftt  of  attainable,  neoeasttry  emerienee.  But  the  wtj  nMi 
who  say  so  much  against  lowering  the  atandara  of  the  law,  are  the  nrat  to 
tarn  away  from  the  primitive  standard  of  experience,  and  level  ail  hopes  to 
the  height  attained  bj  certain  modem  saints,  whose  biographies  are  highly 
esteemed.  We  appeal  from  all  these  biographies  to  the  record  of  that  church 
which  establbhed  mis  standard  of  experience : — WST^He  that  is  bam  of  Qod 
doth  not  commit  sin;  for  Jus  seed  remaineth  in  Mm;  and  he  cannot  nn,  be^ 
cause  he  is  born  of  (}od.^j^  Boldly  Biay  we  say  of  any  saint,  ancient  OF 
modern,  who  has  fallen  short  in  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  holiness  and 
the  security  defined  in  this  standard,  though  he  may  have  been  greatest  of  all 
that  have  been  bom  of  women,  ^  he  that  is  least  m  the  kingdom  of  heaven  18 
greater  than  he/ 


§40.    THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  CHWST, 

On  almost  every  page  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  held  up  as  the  central  beacon-light  of  the  hopes  of  believers — an 
«vent  which  should  bring  them  a  perfect,  secure,  and  glorious  redemption. 
We  select  the  following  passages  as  specimens  of  a  multitude  of  expressions 
relating  to  that  event : — '  Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a 
cloud  with  power  and  great  glory :  and  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to 
pass,  then  look  up  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh/ 
Luke  21:  26,  27.  '  Our  conversation  is  in  heaven;  from  whence  also  wo 
look  for  the  Savior,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  sdiall  change  our  vile  body> 
and  make  it  like  unto  his  glorious  body.'  Phil.  8:  20.  *  When  Christ,  who  is 
our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory.'  Col,  S; 
4.  '  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing.'  2Tim.  4:  8.  '  Looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Savior  Je» 
BUS  Christ.'  Tit.  2:  13.  Unto  them  thai  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the 
second  time,  without  sin,  unto  salvation.'  Heb.  11:  28.  *  Be  patient  there* 
fore,  brethren,  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lori  Behold  the  husbandman  wait- 
eth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he 
receive  the  early  and  latter  rain :  be  ye  also  patient,  stablish  your  hearts, 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.'  James  6:  7, 8.  *  Gird  up  the  loins 
of  your  minds — ^be  sober  and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought 
mito  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.*  1  Pet.  1:  13.  *  We  know  that 
when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  hke  him.'  1  John  3:  2,  &c. 

The  glorious  event  which  thus  animated  the  faith  of  primitive  beUevefB,  fM 
marking  the  period  of  the  perfection  of  their  £aith,  and  their  entrance  upon 
the  possession  of  the  fullness  of  the  gift  of  Grod's  grace,  though  seemingly  ni^ 
at  hand  at  that  time,  is  at  this  day  generaBy  thrown  forward,  in  the  fiutb  H 
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the  cbnnhes,  into  the  shadows  of  a  distant  nod  indefinite  futurity.  Onrob- 
joct  in  the  present  article,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  love  the  wotd 
ik  God  more  than  creeds,  to  the  testimony  of  that  word  concerning  the  time 
vS  the  second  coming  of  ihe  Son  of  man. 

I.  Dkfisitios  of  tub  SECOSD  couiko. 

What  it  meant  by  the  tecond  coming  of  Chritt  f  We  may  answer  this 
question  bv  referring  to  one  of  those  parables  in  which  Christ  presents  a  min- 
iature of  the  whole  dispeugation  introduced  by  )iis  first  coming.  '  A  cerhun 
nobleman  went  into  a  ^r  country,  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to 
return.  And  he  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten  pounds,  and 
said  unto  tliem.  Occupy  till  I  come.  But  his  citiicns  hated  him,  and  sent  a 
message  after  him,  saying,  wc  will  not  have  tliis  loan  to  reign  over  ua.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  tliat  when  he  wan  returned,  havimj  received  the  kingdom, 
then  he  commanded  tliest;  servants  to  be  called  mito  him,'  [and  he  reckoned 
with  them,  and  rewarded  them  accoring  to  their  several  merits,  both  good 
and  bad,  and  then  stud] — '  But  those  miuc  enemies,  which  would  not  that  I 
should  roign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  tliein  before  mc'  Luke  19: 12. 
This  illustration  represents  the  firtt  coming  of  Christ,  as  the  period  when  he 
delivered  the  treasures  of  the  gospel  to  his  servants,  and  went  away ;  and  his 
aecond  coming  as  the  period  when  he  returned  and  reekonrd  with  them,  re- 
warding the  faithful,  and  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  The  parable 
may  also  be  underatood  as  intimating  that  Cliriat  in  ))is  firri  coming  was 
comparatively  powerlea ;  but  when  lie  came  ihc  second  time,  he  had 
'received  a  kingdom'  and  was  clothed  with  full  power  to  judge,  reward,  and 
execute  vengeance.  By  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  then,  we  mean  his 
coming  iu  the  power  of  judgment,  to  reekoit  with,  reward,  andpunixh,  tkote 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  gospel  at  hiB  fir»t  coming — we  mean  the  day  of 
judgment  for  the  primitive  church  and  the  J<-in»h  nation. 

We  do  NOT  mean  by  the  second  coming  of  Phriit.  the  FlS.At  AXD  flENERAL 
JUDGMENT.  The  popular  notion  concerning  the  judgment  of  mankind  is.  that 
it  is  to  be  a  single  transaction,  occupying  a  tingle  perio<i  of  time.  Joining 
this  notion  to  the  discovery,  which  everv  reader  of  the  New  Testament  must 
ultimately  make,  that  the  judgment  of  the  second  coming  is  clearly  predicted 
-  in  the  New  Testament  as  immediately  to  follow  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
many  have  believed  and  taught  that '  the  Judgment  [meaning  the  whole,  op 
final  judgment]  is  past.'  These  views,  whether  held  by  Universaliste  op 
Perfectionists,  we  disclaim,  and  instead  of  them,  insist  that  the  judgment  of 
mankind,  according  to  scripture,  ia  divided  into  two  acts,  occupying  two  peri- 
ods of  time,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  more  than  a  thousand 
Tears.  In  the  twentieth  cltapter  of  Revelations  this  division  of  the  judgment 
IB  uneqmvoeally  described.  John  saw,  when  Satan  was  first  bound  and  cast 
into  the  pit,  thrones  and  judgment  given  to  the  martyrs  of  Chrbt,  and  they 
fived  and  reigned  with  lum  a  thousand  years,  but  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not. 
•  This,'  says  the  apostle, '  is  the  first  resurrection;'  and  we  may  properly  add, 
^oh^a&efirfitjtidgment.  Rev.20:5.  Aflensard  Satan  is  loosed  again,  f»tb- 
«n  Qog  and  Magog  to  the  great  battle,  is  deieated  and  cast  into  the  lake  of 
Ai&nnr.  Thai  aoun  appetn  a  tbrono,  ft  mcmuI  rasairectioQ  iiid  «  tM- 
mdjaiffouA.  &«r.  20: 12. 
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The  same  divimon  of  the  judgment  into  two  acts,  separated  by  a  long  inter- 
Tal,  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  vision  of  the  seals  and  trumpets.  Rev.  6: 
7,  &c.  When  ike  nxth  seal  opens,  the  Lamb  appears  on  the  throne  of  judg« 
m3nt  and  the  tribes  of  the  earth  wail  because  of  him,  sajin;^, '  the  great  day 
of  hU  wrath  is  come.^  Afterwards  the  seventh  seal  is  opened,  and  seven 
angels  with  trumpets  are  introduced.  As  they  sound  their  trumpets  succes- 
sively, a  variety  of  events  transpire,  necessarily  occupying  a  long  period  of 
time.  At  length,  after  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet^  Christ  is  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  the  world,  and  a  second  and  final  day  of  judgment  is 
announced.  Rev.  11: 15 — 18.  Unless  the  sixth  seal  covers  the  same  period 
with  the  seventh  trumpet,  (which  cannot  be  maintained  with  any  show  of 
reason,)  it  is  manifest  to  mere  inspection  that  there  are  two  acts  of  judgment 
—two  periods  of  wrath  and  recompense. 

As  uod  divided  mankind  into  two  great  families — the  Jews  and  the  Gen- 
tiles— so  he  has  appointed  a  separate  judgment  for  each.  The  harvest  of 
the  Jews  came  first,  because  they  were  ripened  first.  God  separated  tliem 
from  the  rest  of  the  nations,  and  for  two  thousand  years  poured  upon  them 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain  of  religious  discipline.  When  Christ  came  he  said 
the  fields  were  white.  By  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostlc3,  the  pro- 
cess, necessary  to  make  way  for  the  judgment,  was  complete.  At  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  as  a  nation  were  judged.  Then  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  passed  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  Matt.  21:  4^].  God 
commenced  a  process  of  preparation  for  a  second  judgment.  The  Gentiles 
came  under  the  sunshine  and  rain,  wliich  liad  before  been  sent  upon  the  Jews. 
For  nearly  two  thousand  years  the  Gentile  crop  has  been  maturing,  and  we 
may  reasonably  look  for  the  Gentile  harvest  as  near. 

That  we  may  therefore  speak  of  the  judgment  scripturally  and  intelligently, 
we  will  distinctly  recognize  the  division  of  it  which  is  made  in  scripture,  by 
calling  one  of  the  acts  the  first  judgment ,  and  the  other  the  final  judgment. 
With  this  explanation,  we  shall  be  understood  wlien  we  say,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  we  refer  to  the  first  and  not  to  the  final 
judgment.  It  is  not  our  object  in  this  article  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
second  or  final  judgment.  The  simple  confession  here  that  we  believe  it  to 
he  future,  will  sufficiently  preclude  any  honest  inference  from  the  doctrine 
we  are  about  to  present,  that  we  believe,  or  wish  to  believe  that  the  day  of 
our  judgment  is  past. 

II.  Christ's  designation  of  the  time  of  his  second  coming. 

In  our  inqmries  about  the  time  of  the  second  coming,  it  is  important  that 
we  receive  the  testimony  of  scripture  in  its  proper  order.  The  first  que.^tion 
is,  who  shall  he  our  first  witness?  Shall  we  call  Daniel  upon  the  stand,  and 
taking  his  prophetic  numbers  for  our  starting  point,  plunge  ourselves  into  a 
chaos  of  arithmetical  calculations — and  when  we  have  made  out  a  case  by  his 
testimony,  then  admit  Jesus  Christ,  and  judge  and  modify  his  testimony  by 
our  reckoning  of  Daniel's  numbers  ?  Common  sense  points  to  a  difierent 
mode  of  trial.  Jesus  Christ  certamly  ought  to  be  our  first  witness.  Jlis  own 
second  coming  is  the  matter  in  question.  He  is  a  greater  than  Daniel  or  any 
other  prophet.    He  lived  nearer  than  Daniel  to  the  event.    If  he  has  spoken 
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of  ttie  time  of  his  ftdvent,  let  us  hear  him  first,  and  then  i£  oMeasuy  jsdge 
and  modify  all  other  prophecies  by  his  testimony. 

In  the  twcnty-ftiurth  chapter  of  Matthow,  after  predicting  the  nnexampled 
tribulations  of  the  destruction  of  Jerus^em,  Christ  sa^'3 :  'Irmnediateli/  afUr 

the  tribulation  of  those  days,  shall  the  sun  be  darkened and  them 

shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven,  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes 
Qf  tiie  earth  monm ;  and  they  shall  tee  the  Son  of  man  ooming  in  the  clooda 
of  heaven,  with  power  and  groat  glory.'  Matt,  24:  29,  30.  The  natare  of 
the  coming  iierc  described  is  fully  determined,  not  only  by  the  attendant 
'  *  gathering  of  the  elect,'  hut  also  by  the  parallel  description  m  Rev.  6.  The 
language  of  John  concerning  the  '  great  day  of  the  wrath  of  the  L&mb,*  nab- 
cred  in  by  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  is  bo  perfectly  identical  with  the 
language  of  Clirist  in  Uio  passage  quoted,  that  vre  may  reasonably  beliere  he 
copied  it ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  used  it  with  reference  to  the  some 
events.  As  little  can  we  doubt  that  both  describe  a  day  of  Judgment.  Un- 
derstanding then  that  our  inquiry  relates  to  tiie  first  great  judgment  spoken 
of  in  the  sixth  of  Ilevelations,  as  well  as  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  Matthew,  we 
ask,  what  must  we  conclude  is  the  true  meaning  of  Chnst's  prediction  conceriK 
ingtiiG  time'/  He  sa^sthat  the  time  of  that  Judgment  should  be  Hmma^iaUli/ 
after  t)w.  Infuiiatiffii'  of  the  days  of  Jerusalem's  overthrow :  but  since  pre)» 
£ce  and  tradition  must  for  the  present  dictate  to  common  sense,  we  are  slili 
obliged  to  ask — does  he  mean  what  he  tayt?  In  answering  this  question, 
we  shall  appcd  to  several  statements  in  the  subsequent  context,  and  in  other 
discourses  of  Christ. 

1.  After  tho  above  introduction  of  his  second  coming,  Christ  goei  on  to 
say,  '  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  When  his  branch  is  yet  tender 
.and  puttcth  forth  leaves,  yo  know  that  summer  is  nigh.  So  likewise  ye,  when 
ye  see  all  these  things,  [viz.  the  visible  signs  which  he  had  foretold  in  the 
ifbrmer  part  of  his  discourse,]  know  that  it  \i.  e.  his  coming]  it  near,  even 
■at  the  doors.'  Matt.  24:  32,  33.  We  perceive  in  this  that  Christ  haditdi- 
rectlt/  in  view  to  so  instruct  his  disciples  concerning  the  time  that  they  should 
be  in  no  danger  of  mistake ;  and  therein  we  have  a  plodgo  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  language.  So  that  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  doubting  ^at  he 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  which  lies  on  the  face  of  his  words ;  viz.  that  his 
cecond  coming  should  follow  the  visible  signs  he  foretold,  as  closely  as  sunt' 
mer  follows  the  budding  of  the  fig-tree.  The  last  of  thoge  signs  was  the  de- 
-fltruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  of  course  his  statement  here  is  precisely  what  it 
"WBS  before,  viz.,  tliat  the  Son  of  man  should  como,  '  immediately  after  tkti 
tribulation  of  thote  dat/t.'  Moreover,  it  should  be  observed  that  his  huignage 
plunly  implies,  that  thf  persons  he  addretted  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  tiic  whole  series  of  tokens  that  were  to  precede  the  second  conung. 
On  any  other  supposition  the  parable  is  impertinent. 

2.  But  the  context  fumislios  another  and  still  more  indisputable  index  of 
;Qie  real  meaning  of  Christ.  As  though  he  were  determined  to  accnmulat« 
emphasis  ti  the  uttermost,  upon  the  truth  he  was  uttering,  he  proceeds  in 
tiie  usual  form  of  his  most  important  affirmations,  and  with  all  the  solemnity 
«f  t  tremendcpus  oatii,  to  state  once  more  the  limitation  of  the  time  within 
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irtuch  bis  eosung  slundd  take  plaee.  ^  Verify  I  toy  unto  you^  tins  generation 
%KaU  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled,  Seaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away  J  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away,^  Matt.  24:  34,  35.  It  is  fash- 
ionable with  those  who  have  theories  to  miuntain  that  are  inconsistent  with 
this  statement,  to  work  out — each  for  himself — ingenious  expositions  of  the 
word  generation.  One  refers  it  to  the  Jews^  another  to  the  righteous,  a 
third  to  those  ihsX  persecuted  Christ,  and  a  fourth  to  a  generation  that  will  be 
Kving  when  Christ  appears  !*  These  expositions  are  confidently  if  not  plausi- 
bly supported,  in  most  cases,  by  quotations  of  examples  from  the  Psalms  and 
prophets,  in  which  the  word  generation  means,  not  the  mass  of  men  living  at 
one  time,  but  a  peculiar  race  or  sort  of  persons :  as  for  instance,  ^  God  is  in 
the  generation  of  the  righteous.*  Psa.  14:  6.  Now  the  only  fair  way  of  ar- 
guing from  usage,  when  the  case  admits  of  it,  is  to  appeal  to  the  usage  of 
the  writer  himself,  whose  language  is  in  question.  Instead  of  going  to  David 
and  Is£uah,  in  another  age  and  another  language,  we  will  let  Christ  himself 
determine  what  Christ  means  by  the  word  generation.  And  mdeed  we  need 
not  go  out  of  tiie  book  of  Matthew.  Christ  uses  not  only  the  word,  but  the 
Yery  phrase  in  question,  *  this  generation,^  at  least  five  times  in  the  previous 
discourses  recorded  by  Matthew;  and  we  need  only  to  quote  the  passages  to 
make  manifest  his  meaning.  '  Whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation  ?  It 
is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows,  and 
saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourn- 
ed unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented.  For  John  came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,  and  they  say,  lie  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and 
drinking,  and  they  say.  Behold  a  man  gluttonous,  and  a  wine-bihbcr,  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners.  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.'  Matt. 
11:  IC — 19.  'The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  hi  judgment  with  this  gene- 
ration, and  shall  condemn  it :  because  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonas ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here.  The  queen  of  the  south 
shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it :  for 
she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  tlic  wisdom  of  SolO' 
mon;  and  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.'  12:  41,  42.  [As  the 
unclean  spirit  retumhig  with  seven  other  spirits  worse  than  himself,  makes 
the  last  state  of  the  wicked  man  worse  than  the  first,]  '  even  so  shall  it  bo 
also  unto  this  wicked  generatio7i,^  12:  43 — 45.  '  Behold  I  send  unto  you 
prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes ;  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and 
crucify  ;  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  perse- 
cute them  from  city  to  city ;  that  ujwn  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood 
shed  upon  tlie  eartii,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel,  unto  the  blood  of 
Zaeharias,  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altarr 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  all  these  things  shall  come  upon  (his  generation,^ 
23:  84 — 3G.  Now  who  would  think  of  going  to  the  Old  Testament  for  help 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  generation  in  these  passages  ?  And 
who  can  imagine  that  the  same  word  loses  its  plain  meaning  and  becomes 
figuratiye,  in  passmg  from  almost  the  last  verse  of  the  twenty-third  chapter 

*  See  Clarke**  Commentary,    Maiei's  Lectures,    Signs  of  the  TimcA,    T.  R.  Gales'* 
Wriiings,  dec. 
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into  the  twenty-foarth  V  Tlie  passage  in  dispute,  (Matt.  24:  S4,)  is  thclMt 
in  tlie  «mi>(  of  instances  in  which  the  phrase  '  thia  generation'  ocean  irith 
evident  uiiilni-mity  of  meaning,  and  it  is  almost  a  literal  repetition  of  tbs 
instance  which  immediately  precedes  it' — Matt.  23:  86.  Viewing  all  dieae 
paaaii^s  in  their  connection  with  each  other,  we  i^ovcr  moat  clearly  that 
the  people  concerning  whom  Christ  habitually  used  the  phrase  '  t/tit  genen- 
tion,'  were  they  who  aa  a.  moss  had  heard  and  rejected  John  the  Baptist  and 
himself,  and  were  thus  rapidly  becoming  ripe  in  wickedneee.  Foreseeing  that 
this  same  generation  would  crucify  himself,  persecute  the  apoetles,  and  peraiit 
in  their  unljcliefand  malice  till  the  measure  of  their  uiiquities  would  bo  fiill; 
he  justly  tlireatencd  tlicm  with  the  gathered  vengeance  due  to  all  the  Tota^ 
der3  of  the  righteous  from  the  beginning  of  tlic  world.  As  they  by  thrir 
preeminent  wicliedncss  w  ere  becoming  the  representatives  of  the  sinDeis  et 
all  past  generations,  it  was  meet  that  the  debt  of  wrath  due  to  the  vhole 
vorld  should  be  paid  to  them,  and  should  bo  paid  without  delay,  before  the 
generation  had  lefl  the  earth,  that  their  sin  and  punishment  m^t  be  seen 
together.  Aceordmgly  after  saying  in  the  23d  chapter, '  Verily  I  Bay  unto 
you,  all  these  things'  [to  wit,  the  punishment  due  to  all  previous  peraecaton] 
'  shall  come  upon  this  generation,'  he  goes  on  in  the  24th  chapter  to  spedfy 
the  items  of  that  punishment,  lie  speaks  of-wars,  famines,  pestilences,  earUh 
quakes,  a  most  terrific  and  swelling  scries  of  outward  calamities,  ending  with 
the  licstruction  of  the  holy  city  ;  and  then  continuing  the  series  by  pasong 
into  the  spiritual  world,  he  predicts  sa  immediately  to  follow  this  climax  of 
outward  ruin,  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  majesty  of  eternal 
judgment,  the  wailing  of  his  crucifiera,  and  the  glorious  gathering  of  his  elect. 
In  perfect  keeping  tlicn,  witli  his  former  sayings,  and  with  the  demands  of 
the  case,  lie  adds,  'Verih/  I  soy  vnto  j/ov,  this  generation  thall  notjiau 
till  all  these  tJihifis  b^  fnffilled.' 

Even  in  tlie  Old  Testament  there  is  a  very  appropriate  illustretion  of  the 
meai.ing  of  the  wonl  geiicrotiov  in  the  case  in  question.  *  The  Lord  heard 
the  voice  of  your  words,'  sr.id  Mosca,  '  and  was  wroth  and  sware,  saying, 
surely  there  shall  not  one  of  these  men  of  tliis  evil  generation  see  ^at  good 
land,  which  I  swarc  to  give  unto  your  fathers,  save  Caleb,  the  son  of  Je- 
phunneh.'  Deut.  1:  34 — 3G,  The  generation  tliat  came  out  of  Egypt 
saw  and  despised  the  wonders  which  God  wrought  in  delivering  them  fnaa 
Pharaoh  and  maintaining  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  became  dreadfully 
wicked,  insonmclt  that  God  destroyed  tliem,  and  only  suffered  their  children 
to  enter  the  promised  land.  In  like  manner,  the  generation  that  lived  in  the 
time  of  Christ  and  hia  apostles,  saw  and  despised  the  mighty  works  of  God. 
It  was  unquestionably  the  wickedest  generation  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth. 
Indeed  it  is  not  possible  that  any  other  generation  should  be  so  wicked ;  for 
they  cnicificd  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  he  cannot  die  again.  It  was  meet, 
therefore,  that  upon  that  generation  should  come  '  such  tribulation  as  never 
was,  no  nor  ever  shall  he.'  Therefore  Cliristsaid  '  this  generation  shall  not 
pass'  till  the  wrath  of  God  sliall  be  revealed  against  them  to  the  uttermoat. 

8.  The  meaning  of  Christ's  statement  in  the  24th  of  Matthew  is,  if  poft- 
uble,  Btill  more  clearly  determined  and  manifested  by  the  three  fbUomng 
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man  be  eome.^  ilLM.  10;  28.  (2,)  ^Ver^lMajfuntoyaUy-  there  be  eome 
9tanXng  here  who  ehcU  not  taste  qf  deathj  tul  thqf  see  the  Son  of  man  com' 
mgmhis  kingdom:  16:  28.  (8,)  'If  I  mU  Oat  he  [John']  tony  Ua 
Icome^  what  is  that  to  theef  Jno.  21:  22.  Heie  we  have  throe  separate 
&nn8  oS  the  same  predicti0n,  aU  terminating  in  the  same  point — all  affirming 
directly  or  by  obvuHiB  gnplioatiop,  precisely  the  Inth  vhidi  we  have  founS 
in  three  other  forms  before. 

Some  of  those  who  are  determined  not  to  receive  the  ample  meaning  cf 
these  texts,  dispose  of  them  by  referring  fliem,  especially  the  two  former, 
either  to  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  Moon^  or  to  the  day  of  Pento» 
cost.  Bat  we  ask,  where  is  the  proof  that  either  oS  these  events  is  ever  called 
elsewhere  in  the  Evangelists  Uie  conung  of  Christ  ?  If  we  suppose  Christ  to 
have  used  m  these  throe  instances,  with  reference  to  those  events,  an  exprea* 
(Bon  which  every  whero  else  in  his  discourses  refers  to  the  day  of  Judgment, 
and  tliat  too  wiuout  any  explanation,  we  impute  to  him  the  most  outrageous 
duplicity.  These  time^ervmg  interprotations  trample  not  only  on  usage  but 
on  comm(m  sense;  for  at  the  transnguration,  Christ  had  not  gone  awag; 
80  that  it  would  have  been  nonsense  to  have  called  that  event  his  coming ; 
and  the  efiiision  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  Uie  day  of  Pentecost,  was  Uie  coming, 
not  of  Christ,  (for  he  had  gone  away  only  forty  days  beforo,)  but  of  thik 
'other  comforter*  which  he  promised  to  send  his  disciples  in  his  absence. 

We  shaJl  perhaps  be  roferred  to  2  Peter  1:  16,  as  an  instance  in  which  flie 
transfiguration  is  called  the '  coming'  of  Christ.  But  a  slight  examination  of 
the  passage  will  show  the  fSedlacy  of  the  roferonce.  Says  the  apostie, '  We 
have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  to  you  ike 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^  When  and  whero  had  he 
made  known  to  them  his  power  ludd  conung  ?  Obviously  in  his  provious  ejna- 
tle  and  preachrag.  Tummg  to  the  first  chapter  of  that  epstle,  we  find  his 
first  and  favorite  theme  was,  ^ihe  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
Hmcj  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  OhrisC — 'the  grace  that  was  to  be  brought 
unto  the  eaints,  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  J  We  find  him  also  in  other 
records  of  his  preaching,  like  the  other  aposties,  prominently  prosenting  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  as  the  groat  hope  of  the  churoh ;  e.g.y  Acts  8: 2Q. 
To  assuro  his  roaders  moro  fully  of  that  glorious  hope,  he  rofers  them  in  hia 
second  epistie  to  the  transfiguration.  '  We  were^  says  he,  'eye^wibmsses  qf 
his  majesty  on  the  holy  mownlf  i.  e.,  we  have  seen  his  spiritual  glory,  aiid 
we  thcreforo  know  what  will  be  his  power  at  his  promised  coming.'  Observe 
the  apostie  does  not  say  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  Christ's  coming^  but  only 
of  his  majesty.  The  transfiguration  was  an  anticipative  glimpse  of  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  second  coming ;  and  as  such,  Peter  very  property  roferred 
to  it  for  confirmation  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  wero  waitmg  for  the  Lord. 

But,  suppoung  it  wero  possible  for  those  who  wish  to  evade  the  testimony 
in  question,  to  bring  some  plausible  proof  that  tiie  first  two  of  the  throe  passages 
quoted,  refer  to  the  tnmsfiguration  or  to  the  day  of  Pentecost — ^what  will  they 
say  to  the  third  t    Christ  had  prodicted  Peter's  deatli.    Theroupon  Petv 
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luked  him  what  bIiouU  be  tlie  lot  ()f  Jnlin.  He  answered,  '■Jf  Imll  ihath€ 
tarri/  till  I  come,  ivli.it  is  tliat  tn  thee  ?  Fdllow  tliou  mc'  Here  is  a  phun 
mtiiQiition,  first,  tliat  John  should  outUvo  roloi-;  pecnndlv,  that  he  should  live 
till  the  soeoml  eotuing :  jmhI  fjf  i-OTirsc,  tliiixilv.  tlmt  the  second  coining  should 
take  place  i-fkr  the  death  onVk-r,  auiU-'/./j-fl  that  of  John.  Now  Peter 
was  cruniii-il  Ion ^  otter  the  tninHfi;.'iu-ation  and  tlie  day  ofPentecoat-  Of 
course.  ^I'dl  I  iviiic  c;m  not  refer  to  either  of  those  events.  But  John  cer- 
t^nly  departed  soon  :?  iter  the  dest  met  ion  nf  Jerusalem.  Of  course  'd'H  / 
eome,'  must  refer  to  un  ovftut  which  took  place  near  t]ie])priod  of  that 
destructiun. 

We  may  sum  up  and  concentrate  the  testimony  we  have  examined  in  tLis 
section,  thus :  Christ  de.-i^iated  Hio  time  of  his  second  coming  in  six  different 
ways.  1.  He  placed  it  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
2.  He  instnictcd  his  diseijJoa  to  expect  it,  wlicn  they  should  see  the  fearfid 
ugns,  that  should  precede  atul  accompany  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  aa 
they  would  look  for  summer  after  the  budding  of  the  fig-tree.  8.  He  mort 
tolcmnly  declared  it  would  take  ]>lace  before  the  generation  eotemporary  with 
himself  would  ]«isd  away.  4.  He  a  sured  his  ilisciplcs  that  it  would  happen 
before  their  ministry  to  t!ie  Jews  would  be  fini:5heil.  6.  He  said  there  were 
Bome  standing  with  him  who  should  \\\c  till  the  event.  6.  He  plaitily  inti- 
mated  that  Jiilm  t-hould  tarry  till  lii^-  Ci.'niing, 

III.  Tm;  l■:K!>^:cTATIn^■^;  of  thi^  rr.ijiiTiVE  niriicii. 

There  is  abund.i.nt  proof  l-i  th"  Xew  're?tanieiit  that  the  primitive  believers 
unihr^tMiI  the  1'orcg.jinj;  pretlicii>ai8  of  (Jlni.-t  in  \\vAy  most  obvious  sense  ; 
and  accoitliiigly  expected  the  second  comin,'.;  wlihin  tiio  lifetime  of  some  of 
their  own  nimiber.  We  will  ni.'tieo  a  few  speeimeiH  of"  their  euston;ary  man- 
ner of  spoecli  ci.inceniiri^;  the  K'n'oii'i  cotiiing.  '  Ye  come  beiiind  in  no  gifl, 
waitmn/vr  tlf  nmhi-j  of  tl-c  Lord  -Mks  Chrhf.'  1  Cor.  1:  7.  '  <.>ur  con- 
Tersatifin  'ist  in  heaven.  _/>vi)ji  vh-iwc  aho  wi  bH-kf->r  the  iSavivr,  the  Lord 
Jesm  t'lir/xt.'  J'liil.  -i:  20.  '  Yc  turned  to  ''lod  from  idols,  to  sen'e  the 
living  and  true  God,  and  (»  v  nil  for  hi?  SoHfivin  iirairn.^  1  Thess.  1:  10. 
*The  grace  of  (iod  ■  .  .  hath  appeared,  .  ,  .  teaching  us  .  .  .  that  we 
Bhonid  live  soberly,  &e.,  hokimj  for  t/iut  hlrnMii  h'.']"-  and  the  ghrimit  ap- 

f^ariii;)  of  th-  yrvul  God  ami  cur  Nuvior  Jmts  l-'l,rl'<t.  Tit.  2:  II — 13. 
och  langiMgc  as  this  is  perfectly  natural  on  the  supposition  that  they  under^ 
stood  Christ's  iircclitiions  as  sotting  the  period  of  tlie  second  coming  nigh  at 
hand ;  and  jicrfeetly  unnatural  on  any  other  suppc-iition,  as  is  proved  by  the 
feet  that  such  laii;_'iinge  at  the  present  day,  when  the  churches  generally  be- 
lieve the  Mccund  coming  to  ho  al'av  oST,  is  altogether  obsolete :  except  iunong 
Ihose  whoso  theory,  like  that  of  .Miller,  places  the  second  advent  very  near 
tiic  present  time.  Jlen  do  not  voit  and  look  for  a  far  distant  event.  Such 
Ullage  implies  tbat  the  event  expected  is  su]iposcil  to  be  ivijHuding. 

Tlic  folloiving  may  lie  taken  as  examples  of  another  class  of  passages, 
which  occur  on  almost  every  page  of  the  Epistles.  'Ucing  confident  of  this 
very  tiling,  that  he  who  bath  begun  a  goo<l  work  in  yon  will  perform  it  untH 
Hw  daif  of  J<mn  Christ;  .  .  .  that  ye  maybe  sincere  and  without  offense 
eiK  the  dajf  ^'  Christ.'  Phil.  1 :  6, 10.    *  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  «nd 
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Md  and  bodr  be  preserved  Mamelefls  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jotm 
Christ**  1  Thess.  5:  23.  'I  give  tibee  chargd,  .  .  .  that  thou  keep  thie 
commandment  irithout  spot  and  blameless,  vaUil  the  appearing  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.*  1  Tim,  6 :  18, 14.  Nothing  can  be  plamer  than  that  thd 
second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  such  language  as  tUs, 
was  tbb  event  which  stood  at  i^e  end  of  their  trial  of  obedience.  They  mani> 
festly  wuted  for  it  as  though  it  were  so  nigh  that  their  temporal  probatioB 
would  reach  ^  unto*  it. 

In  the  following  instances  the  expectations  of  primitive  believers  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  explicit  terms :  '  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  afl 
men :  The  Lord  is  at  hand.*  Phil.  4:  5.  'Let  us  coiisider  one  another,  &c.| 
exhorting  one  another :  and  so  much  tl^  more  as  ye  see  the  day  app'oaching^ 
Heb.  10:  24,  25.  *  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  &c.,  for  yet  a  little  whUe^ 
and  he  that  shall  come  wiU  come^  and  mil  not  tarry.*  Ileb.  10;  36,  87. 
*  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord. — Stablish  your 
hearts :  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. — The  Judge  standeth  at 
the  door.*  James  5:  7 — 9.  ^The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand. — The  time  is 
come  that  Judgment  must  begin  at  the  home  of  Q-od*  1  Pet.  4:  7, 17. 

In  those  remarkable  passages  of  Paul  which  relate  to  the  resurrection,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  discover  clear  evidence  of  the  same  confident  expectation 
of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.  '  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all 
be  changed.  In  a  moment,  in  the  t^vinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ; 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and 
we  shall  he  changed*  1  Cor.  15:  51,  52.  '  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  nnto  the  coming  of  the 
Z^rc?,  shall  not  prevent  [i.e.  anticipate]  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archan- 
gel, and  with  the  tnimp  of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  then 
we  which  are  alive  and  remain^  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  ui  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.'  1  Thess.  4:  15 — 17.  If  Paul  had  be- 
lieved  the  resurrection  to  be  a  far  distant  event,  he  would  have  said,  *  We 
who  will  then  be  dead  shall  be  raised  incon-uptible,  and  they  that  remain  alive 
shall  be  changed.'  But  in  both  the  instances,  where  such  language  might 
have  been  expected,  he  transposes  the  pronouns  we  and  they,  as  though  he 
studiously  sought  to  make  it  manifest,  that  he  expected  to  be  liimself  among 
the  number  of  the  livin;::  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

We  will  not  further  multiply  citations  showing  the  expectations  of  primitive 
believers,  but  refer  the  reader,  if  he  needs  further  evidence  on  the  subject, 
to  an  examination  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  The  position  which  we  think 
tfie  evidence  already  presented  abimdantly  sustains,  is,  that  as  Christ  predicm 
ted,  so  the  primitive  church  expected,  bis  second  coming  within  the  lifetimo 
of  tlieir  own  generation.' 

*  It  might  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  secular  historinns,  that  the  primitive  church 
believed  the  Accond  comins?  to  be  nigh  at  hand.  The  following  extract  from  Gibboo  is  A 
•pecimen  of  such  testimony  : 

'  In  the  primitive  church,  the  inAiicnce  oftroth  wan  very  powerfully  ntrenfrihcned  bjr 
an  opinion,  which,  however  it  may  deserve  reapect  for  its  usciulness  and  antiquity,  bi|p 
not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.    It  was  univcrialty  believed,  that  the  cod  ofUli 


S84  racont  couvo  or  chbibt. 

Let  it  be  t>orae  in  tmnd,  that  the  primitire  chtirch  ffere  dotemponuies  with 
Christ — that  many  of  them  received  Chriat's  predidjons  of  his  second  advent 
from  his  own  lips — that  the  langnage  in  which  those  predictions  were  uttered 
me  their  mother  tongue — and  that  they  were  favored  with  unexampled  me»- 
Bures  of  the  sjririt  of  interpretation  and  revelation — in  a  word,  that  they  were 
in  the  most  favorable  circnmstances  possible  for  correctly  understanding  the 
langoage  of  Christ.  Kow  shall  we  suppose  that  they  made  a  mistake  of  ei^ 
teen  hundred  years  in  their  construction  of  his  plfuu  predictions ;  and  that  a 
Keneration  of  mterpreten  living  at  the  present  day,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  from  the  time  of  Chiist,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
Xnage  in  which  Chiist  spoke,  except  what  they  get  from  translations  and 
wxicons,  uid  confessedly  without  the  spirit  of  revelation,  have  risen  up  to 
Bet  them  ri^t ! 

IV.  Thb  fdlfilment  op  thk  signs  predicted. 

Several  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  foretold  events  that  should 
go  before  the  '  great  day  of  the  Lord,'  and  should  be  mgns  of  its  approach. 
Thus  Malachi  says,  'Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  tfu-prophet,  before  tke  com- 
ing of  Hie  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,'  Mol.  4:  5.  We  have  it  on 
Christ's  authority,  that  this  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  his  day.  He  says  of 
John  the  Baptist, '  If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  «  Eliaa  wAicA  was  for  to  come? 
Mat.  11:  14.  Again,  Joel  says — '  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ; 
and  your  sons  tmd  your  daughters  shall  prophesy ;  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions.  And  also  upon  the  servants  and 
upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit.  And  I  will  show 
wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke. 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  tfie 
^eat  and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  conie.'  Joel  2:  28 — 81.  Peter,  on 
Uie  day  of  Pentecost,  announced  that  this  prophecy  was  then  in  course  of 
fulfilment.  When  the  people  were  amazed  at  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  and 
sai  I  of  them  that  spake  with  tongnes,  '  These  men  are  fiiU  of  new  wine,' 
Peter  said,  '  These  are  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose,  ....  but  tMt  it  that 
which  leaa  tpoken  b^  the  prophet  JbeT — and  then  be  proceeds  to  reute  the 
passage  above  quoted. 

world  and  IhelrlDgdom  ofhenven,  were  al  hand.  The  ncBrspproach  ofthia  wonderful  mat 
had  been  predicted  b;  tLe  spoBlleii ;  Ihe  Inidilion  of  it  waa  preaerred  by  their  earlieat 
diacipiesi  and  thoae  who  underalood  in  their  Jilerat  seaae  tlie  diai^iiiiraea  ofChriat  faim* 
Seir,  were  oblig-ed  to  expect  the  aecoad  and  glorioua  coming  o(  Ihe  Son  of  man  in  tha 
clouds,  before  that  KeaerBtioQ  waa  totallf  eilingaished  which  bad  beheld  his  humble 
condition  upoD  eaiih,  and  which  mifiht  etill  be  witnessea  of  the  calamitiea  of  (he  Jewa 
under  Veapaaianand  Hsdrinn.  The  revoiulion  of  seventeen  cenlariea  has  instructed  oa 
not  to  preaa  too  eloaely  Ihe  myslerioua  lang'iiB^e  of  prophecy  and  revelolioa  ;  but  •■ 
long'  as,  for  wiae  purposes,  this  error  was  permitted  to  subaiat  in  the  ehurch,   it  vitiM 

troductive  of  tho  moat  aalutsry  effects  on  Ihe  tiiilh  and  pmctics  of  Chri-atiana,  who  lived 
)  the  awfiil  eipeetation  of  that  moment  when  Ihe  globe  itaelf,  and  all  the  various  mce 
ofmanliind,  should  tremble  at  thepreasni'e  of  (heir  divine  Jndgn.  Tliia  eipeetation  waa 
eounteoaneed  by  the  24th  chapter  ofHatthew,  and  by  the  firat  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  tbs 
Thesaaloaiana.  Eraatua  r«iDovea  the  difficulty  by  the  heip  of  alfegvry  and  metaphor  ; 
and  the  learned  Grotius  ventures  to  ioainuate,  that,  for  wiae  porposea,  the  pioua  de- 
oeptioD  wu  permitted  to  lako  plaee.'— OiMo»' j  Roau,  V«L  I,  p.  SKI. 
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III  tte  tii«BtfA«tt  of  Mfltflie^ 
Ifabehi  $mA  Joel  teavie  it,  aad  piediota  mUi  nnieh  mmutenesB  the  principai 
erente  <»f  flie  period  between  Hie  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  destraciion  of  Je- 
maelem.  It  dkoold  be  notieed  fliit  tfaeee  predietioiis,  thou^  mingled  togeib- 
«r,  «re  of  tiro  ^SstiiMt  eorts;  1,  tiioee  which  relate  to  events  in  the  history  of 
theCAoAirtaan  duveh-Hradi  as  pera^ 

nniyersal  publication  of  the  goiapel,  &c. ;  2,  those  which  relate  to  events  in 
tile  history  of  ti^e  Jews,  and  ameet  naticNQS-Hmob  as  wars,  pestilences,  earth- 
snakes,  &o.  We  naturally  1o€1e  to  external  history  for  a  record  of  these  last 
events:  and  as  the  history  of  Hie  downM  of  flie  Jewish  nation  is  generally 
Ikmiliar,  and  no  one  denieB  that  the  fearful  physical  calamities  which  Christ 
predicted  in  tlie  24tili  ef  Matthew,  actually  came  to  pass  in  tliat  generation, 
we  need  not  o%r  any  proof  in  relation  to  the  eeeond  class  of  predictions.  It 
is  of  more  importanoe  to  cUrect  the  reader's  attention  to  the  evidence  we  have 
of  the  fiolfibnent  of  the  firnt  class  of  tokens— those  which,  by  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  tlie  church,  and  by  their  roiritual  nature,  were  more  em- 
phatically the  preotUBors  of  Ae  coming  of  Chnst.  It  is  not  generally  suppo> 
sed  that  those  tokens  especially  the  appearance  of  antichrist,  and  the  imi- 
versal  publication  of  the  gospel—  did  actually  come  to  pass  in  that  age ;  so 
that  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  present  our  proof  in  relation 
to  them.  We  find  proof  in  the  New  Testament,  that  antichrist  was  re- 
vealed^ and  that  the  goepel  was  published  to  ail  naUans^  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  following  synopsis  presents  Christ's  predictions  relative 
to  those  events,  with  the  record  of  tiieir  lulfilment  in  the  opposite  column : 


PREDICTIONS. 

*  Many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and 
shall  deoBive  mttny.'  Matt.  24:  11. 

*  Because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the 
love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.*  Matt.  24: 
12. 

'  There  shell  arise  fiilse  Christs,  and 
fidse  prophets.'  Matt.  24:  24.  [Paul 
repeats  this  and  the  preceding  predic- 
tion in  2  ThesB.  2: 8.]  •  That  day  shall 
not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling 
away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  re- 
vealed.' 


*  This  gospel  of  the  kinedom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world  fer  a  witness 
unto  all  nations ;  and  then  shall  the 
end  come.'  Matt.  24: 14. 


THE   FULFILMENT. 

<  Many  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world.'  1  John  4:  1. 

<  Thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.'  Rev, 
2:4. 

*l  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art 
neither  cold  nor  hot.'  Rev.  3:  15. 

*  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time : 
and  as  ye  have  beard  that  antichrist 
shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many 
antichrists ;  whereby  we  know  that  it 
is  the  last  time.'  1  John  2:  18. 

<They  went  forth  and  preached  every 
where.'  Mark  16 :  20.  •  But  I  say. 
Have  they  not  heard?  Yes,  verily, 
their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  unto  the  end  of  the  world.* 
Rom.  10:  18.  •The  gospel  ...  is 
come  unto  you,  as  it  is  in  all  the  world.' 
*  The  gospel  •  •  .  which  was  preached 
to  every  creatore  which  is  under  heav. 
ea.'  CoL  1: 6, 28. 


3w  iBcoxD  coioaa  or  chbut: 

It  may  be  noticed  that  wliile  Paul,  as  the  cHef  preacher  of  the  ptin^vfl 
.church,  announces  the  universal  pnblicaljon  of  tlie  gospel,  John,  the  disciple 
who  outlived  most  of  his  co temporaries,  is  the  principal  reporter  of  tlie  foctl 
which  fulfilled  Cliriat's  predictions  concerning  anticbriet.  ^Vhen  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Theasaloniaug,  antichrist  waa  not  revealed ;  but  he  sfwd  the  '  mjateiy 
■of  iniquity'  wa»  already  working.  In  the  later  record  of  John,  its  maiufestBr 
tion  is  announced. 

The  languaj^e  of  1  John  2:  18,  is  far  more  forcible  in  the  original  than 
in  our  translation.  Tho  word  rendered  t'uney  ia  liora,  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish word  hour  ia  derived,  and  is  almost  invariably  elsewhere  translated  hovT. 
It  should  real]  thus : — '  Little  children,  it  is  tlie.  last  Itour :  and  as  ye  have 
heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many  antichrists ;  where- 
by we  know  that  it  is  the  last  hovr.^  The  plain  meaning  of  John  is,  '  We 
are  on  tlie  very  verge  of  tho  second  coming ;  for  the  prophecies  of  Chriat 
«id  Paul  concerning  tho  revelation  of  anticUrist.  are  already  fulfilled.' 

Now  what  is  there  in  tlie  nature  of  t/ii>u/»,  to  obstruct  our  belief  of  the 
plain  testimony  before  us  'i  Forty  years  was  surely  time  enough  for  such 
workmen  as  Paul  and  bis  fellow  apostles,  to  announce  to  the  whole  world  th« 
approach  of  the  kingdom  of  (.Jod.  The  '  testimony'  which  they  had  to  bear 
to  all  nations,  was  not  a  system  of  theology,  or  a  long  series  of  discourses 
on  morality,  but  simply  the  message  of  a  long,  sent  before  him  to  forewarn 
Jiis  subjects  of  !iis  approach.  Paul  took  his  station  at  Rome,  the  centre  of 
the  empire  of  the  woi'ld,  and  from  that  sjwt  bis  voice  could  be  heard  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  lie  sa^'s  expressly  of  the  clmrch  at  Rome,  that  their 
'  fiuth  was  spoken  of  tiir'iK'fJioiit  the  u-Iiole  world.'  Itom.  1:  8.  Forty  yeara 
was  long  enough,  too,  for  tlic  development  and  riixjning  of  the  elements  of 
evil  within  the  church.  The  miracles  which  abounded  during  the  idnistry  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  while  on  the  one  hand  tlioy  furnished  occasion  and 
food  for  faith,  on  tlie  other,  naturally  excited  a  morbid  crai'ing  for  the  mar- 
Telous.  Thus  while  the  work  of  salvation  was  going  on  in  the  inner  church, 
a  market  was  opened,  and  a  strong  demand  created,  among  the  crowd  of 
tho  outer  conrt,  for  signs  and  wonders  ;  and  as  demand  alwaj's  attracts  sup- 
ply, ero  long  a  host  of  false  prophets,  false  Christri,  deceitful  wondei^ 
workers — in  a  word,  speailatnra  on  the  credulity  awakened  by  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  appeared,  as  might  be  expected,  and  as  Christ  predicted ;  and 
we  might  infer  with  strong  probability,  from  the  nature  of  things  alone,  with- 
■out  the  predictions  of  Christ  or  the  testimony  of  history,  that  the  '  mystery 
of  imqmty'  within  the  church,  kept  pace  in  its  growth,  with  the  ripciung 
corruption  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  that  the  judgment  of  Antichrist  fbt 
lowed  hard  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City. 

If  it  should  be  said  of  tho  signs  we  liave  particularly  noticed,  as  well  as  of 
the  others,,  that,  admitting  them  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  apostohc  age,  they 
Are  still  to  be  regarded  as  signs  not  of  the  second  coming,  but  merely  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  reply.  Christ  certainly  predicted  one  sign,  and 
that  the  most  notable  of  all,  of  which  this  cannot  be  said,  and  that  ngn  was 
the  destruction  qfJerusaiem  itself.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
that  event  occupied  tiie  chief  pbce  in  Christ's  mind  when  he  uttered  the  pre- 
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ffio&oft  of  die  S4di  of  Matihew.  His  ItDgiiage  plainly  ahows  that  it  was  id 
Ids  mind  only  the  last  and  greatest  mgn  of  his  inviuble  coming.  The  prind- 
pcd  question  of  the  disciplee  was, '  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  earning  P 
His  answer  was — ^  Jerusalem  shaU  be  destroyed ;  the  tribulation  ^its  people 
shall  be  such  as  never  was,  and  never  shall  be ;'  and  ^immediately  after  the 
tribulatum  of  thoBB  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  ....  and  the  cdgn  of 
the  Son  of  man  appear.'  The  tribulation  then,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa* 
lem,  was  Uie  true  sign  of  his  coming. 

This  accords  with  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  ^  There  shall  bo  a  time  of  trou- 
ble, such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time  ;  and 
at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  writ* 
ten  in  the  book ;  and  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.' 
Dan.  12: 1, 2.  Here  is  a  resurrection  of  many,  a  redemption  of  the  righteoua, 
and  a  destruction  of  the  wicked— in  a  word,  s,  judgment  immediately  follow* 
ing  the  tribulation  that  is  without  example.  Christ  quotes  Daniel  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  tribulation ;  (Matt.  24:  15 ;)  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  followed  and  repeated  the  above  prophecy  of  Daniel  when  he  said, 
^Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  davs,  shall  the  sun  be  darkened/ 
&c.  Tlie  chief  and  last  sign,  then,  of  Christ  s  second  coming,  did  actually 
uid  confessedly  take  place  about  forty  years  after  his  crucifixion,  and  <» 
course  within  the  lifetime  of  his  own  generation ;  and  if,  according  to  his 
prediction,  his  coming  immediately  followed  that  sign,  his  word,  '  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  t/iis  generation  ahall  7iot  pass  till  all  the»e  things  befulfilledy 
S3dA  the  expectations  of  liia  followers,  founded  on  that  word,  were  found  true. 

V.  The  nature  of  the  skcond  gomix<j. 

It  can  be  proved  by  many  cxamijlcs,  tiiat  popular  anticipations,  and  even 
the  calculations  of  the  learned,  are  not  safe  guides  to  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  events  predicted  in  the  IJible.  Take  a  case  already  referred 
to,  that  of  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  prediction  concerning  him 
was,  'Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijjih  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  that 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.'  Tliis  was  written  some  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  appearance  of  John,  and  doubtless  had  been  a  subject  of 
much  meditation  and  calculation  among  the  Jews,  botli  learned  and  unlearned ; 
and  yet,  after  John  hail  finished  his  ministry  with  great  notoriety,  and  with 
the  credit  of  being  '  a  prophet  indeed,'  even  Christ's  own  disciples  asked, 
*Why  say  the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?' — a  fiuestion  that  shows  they 
had  not  yet  recognized  John  as  the  Elias.  Christ's  answer,  while  it  unequiv^ 
ocally  settles  the  question  as  to  the  true  application  of  the  prophecy,  holds  up 
to  view  the  blindness  of  the  '  scribes,'  in  terms  that  are  fitted  to  humble  ana 
warn  the  students  of  prophecy  in  all  generations.  'I  say  unto  you  that  EUas 
is  already  come^  and  tuey  knew  him  not,  and  have  done  unto  him  whatsis 
ever  they  listed.''  Matt.  17:  12.  Christ  also  himself,  in  the  mode  of  his  first 
conung,  wholly  disappointed  the  expectations  which  the  Jews  had  formed 
concerning  him,  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  would  not  therefore  be  a  strange  thing,  if  it  should  be  found  that  th« 
second  coming  was  an  event  very  difierent  from  the  conceptions  of  it,  whetb^ 
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er  popular  or  learned,  wMck  men  have  gained  b;  private  inteipretationa  of 
prupbccy.  Oirist  nmy  havo  come  at  tlie  time  appointed,  thongt  the  scribes 
*knew  iiim  not.'  Takiug  the  caution  of  past  examjdcs,  we  itiU  not  assume 
that  lie  (lid  not  come,  because  popular  antici])ation8  were  not  fulfilled  ;  bat 
ratlicr  that  tJiosc  anticipations  were  false,  and  wholly  unworthv  to  be 
placed  in  tlie  balance  aj^aiust  the  credit  of  those  pliun  pradictions  much,  aa 
we  have  seen,  appointed  the  time.  At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  second  coiuing,  wc  arc  bound  to  take  for  gmtted  Uiat  it  was 
an  event  which,  thoiigli  it  may  not  have  been  recognised  by  external  histori- 
ans, -naa  not  incontittent  wim  the  true  histoiy  of  Uie  external  eventa  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Tliis  assumption  leads  tis  at  once  to  the  general  conchuuon — that  the  sec- 
ond comui>;  was  on  event  in  tie  spiritual,  and  not  in  tie  natural  world.-~ 
Let  us  sec,  then,  if  Christ's  own  language  does  not  warrant  and  require  tliil 
conclusion.  Sefore  his  description  of  his  coming,  in  the  24th  of  Hathew, 
be  speaks  particularly  of  the  mode  of  it,  and  cautions  his  disciples  against 
delusion  in  relation  to  it,  thus :  <  If  they  shall  say  to  you,  Behola  he  is  in  the 
desert ;  go  not  forth :  Behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  cluimben ;  believe  it  not. 
For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  eatt,  and  aJdnetA  even  unto  (A«  wett; 
ao  shall  also  tlie  coining  of  the  Son  of  man  be.'  Matt.  24:  26,  27.  The 
contrast  here  presented,  is  cvidentiy  that  between  the  limittd pretence  of  the 
impostors  that  were  to  be  sought  for  in  tho  desert  and  secret  chamben,  and 
the  extended  presence  of  the  Son  of  man  in  his  coming.  He  -was  to  be  looked 
for,  not  03  a  material  and  circumscribed  body,  but  as  an  all-pervading  es- 
sence ;  not  to  be  found  by  searching  here  or  there,  but  to  be  seen  every 
where.  And  this  is  the  very  distinction  between  bodily  and  i^ritudl  pres- 
ence. Says  Paul,  ^Though  I  be  absent  in  theJUah,  vet  lam  with  you  in 
the  spirit,  joying  and  beholding  your  order.*  Col.  2:  5.  Here  we  have  the 
omnipresence  of  the  spirit  in  contrast  with  the  limited  presence  rf  tie  mate- 
rial form.  Chiiat's  caution,  then,  amounts  to  this : — 'Mg  coming  will  be  in 
that  wnrld  where  I  can  be  like  the  lightning,  omnipresent— -the  wofid  of  soult.' 

Tliis  exposition  of  Matt.  24:  26,  2T,  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  parallel  pas- 
sage in  Luke  17:  20 — 24.  This  same  comparison  of  Christ  s  coming,  to  the 
lightning,  is  there  introduced  thus :  '  When  he  waa  demanded  of  the  Phari- 
sees, when  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,  he  answered  them,  and  stud, 
The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  vnth  observation;  [i.  e.  in  such  &  manner  as 
to  be  observed  with  the  egesi^  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there! 
for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.'  Patting  these  passages 
together,  (and  they  clearlv  belong  together,)  we  see  that  Chnst  did  not  teach 
that  his  coming  would  be  like  the  li^tning  in  respect  to  outward  vitibilityy 
but  simply  in  respect  to  its  extended  presence.  That  presence  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  tho  kingdom  that  is  within.  It  is  manifest  then  that  Christ's  pre- 
dictions in  the  24tii  of  Matthew,  figurative  and  mystical  as  they  are,  are  ao- 
oompanied  by  such  explanations  and  cautions  as  leave  no  reasonable  excuse 
for  uie  error  of  those  who  understand  them  in  &  literal  and  material  sense, 
and  look  for  his  coming  in  the  outward  world. 
-   Hire  besr  ia  miod  the  tbeoij  inUi  whiidi  we  ooBunenced,  ni.,  that  tiw 
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Bhafi  see  there  was  a  neoesnty  that  the  principal  sphere  of  its  maiufestatimi 
should  be  in  the  spiritual  worid.  That  evil  generation,  which  grew  ripe  ia 
iniquity,  tmder  the  ministry  of  John  and  of  Christ,  and  on  which  Christ  de- 
claim should  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  from,  the  foundation  of  the 
worid,  Hie  crucifiers  of  Christ  and  the  persecutors  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
had  doubtless  chiefly  passed  away,  before  tiie  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Bo 
also  had  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  righteous  followers  of  Christ.  More- 
over there  is  eyidence  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  goa- 
pel,  were  the  sfnrits  of  the  previous  dead.  1  Peler  4:  6.  So  that  nearly  aU 
the  principal  actors  in  the  drama  which  terminated  in  the  second  coming,  were 
already  witiiin  the  veil,  and  there,  of  course,  was  the  fitting  place  for  the 
denouement.  A  remnant,  it  is  true,  both  of  the  believers,  and  the  rejectezi 
of  Christ  in  his  first  eoniins,  remained  on.  earth,  and  also  a  whole  generation 
of  tiieir  descendants,  to  mtom  in  a  secondary  manner  the  judgment  of  tfaa 
aecond  coming  pertained.  But  as  the  spritual  world  was  nevertheless  the 
main  scene  of  action,  the  appropriate  commencement  of  the  judgment  to  thia 
secondary  remnant,  was  a  summons  to  that  scene ;  and  that  summons,  to  the 
righteous  was  the  instantaneous  change  from  a  mortal  to  an  immortal  state, 
by  which  they  were  introduced  to  the  personal  presence  of  the  Lord ;  to  the 
mckedj  it  was  death,  by  the  sword,  pestilence  and  famine. 

But  here  let  it  be  observed  by  way  of  caution,  that  in  placing  the  second 
coming  in  the  spiritual  and  not  in  the  natural  world,  we  give  no  place  to  that 
foolish  unbelief  which  conceives  of  nothing  but  unsubstantial  and  shadowy 
existences  and  events,  as  pertaining  to  that  world.  To  some  minds,  we  may 
seem  to  belittle  the  glorious  appearing  of  Christ,  by  referring  it  to  the  world 
of  souls  instead  of  the  world  of  bodies ;  for  it  is  fashionable  to  regard  things 
spiritual  and  invisible,  as  little  more  than  things  visionary  and  poetical.  But 
in  our  pliilosophy,  mind  is  more  truly  a  substantial  entity  than  matter,  and 
there  is  less  of  poetical  nothingness  in  the  spiritual  than  in  the  natural  world* 
With  these  views,  if  we  would  magnify  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  we  mtist  re- 
fer it  to  a  spiritual  sphere.  We  measure  the  greatness  of  the  event  thus:— • 
As  the  body  is  to  tJie  soiUj  so  was  tlie  awful  overtfirow  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  The  slaughter  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews, 
was  the  bodily  representative,  the  visible  and  inferior  index,  of  that  spiritual 
judgment  in  whicn  *  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  tiie  rich 
men ;  and  the  chief  captains  and  the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman  and 
every  freeman,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and 
sidd  to  the  mountains.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  mitr 
teth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb;  for  the  great  day  of  his 
wrath  is  come.' 

It  will  be  objected  to  these  views  of  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  second  coift- 
ing,  that  tiie  prediction  was,  *  everg  eye  shaU  see  him.*  Rev.  1:  7.  We  may 
answer  this  objection  in  three  ways — 

1.  By  referring  to  the  circumstances  and  context  of  the  prediction.  John 
is  addressing  the  churcJies;  and  after  speaking  of  the  grace  and  glory  which 
Christ  had  conferred  on  them,  he  say^— *  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouda ; 
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iod  everif  rye  thatl  ttf.  lim.'  This  is  naturally  to  be  interpreted  as  ft  g1<HV 
ous\iTom\se  to  thone  irh&m  hi^  adtlrrMfd  ;  asifhcliadsaid,  'CliriBt  has  washed 
tie  from  our  sins,  Rnd  hna  made  us  kinjp  and  priest*, — 7iote  he  i»  covungper- 
tonallif,  and  wv  shall  all  «fe-  Mm.'  He  adds,  '■and  thtfy  also  vhich  piercett 
him ;  wMoli  implica  tliat  the  irickod  were  not  included  in  the  preceding 
Bt&tCiPcnt. 

2.  The  language  of  John  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  sub' 
ject  coRCcrniug  irliicli  ho  speaks  ;  and  since  Oirist  waa  a  spiritual  and  not  ft 
material  being,  tlio  meaning  of  tfie  apostle  must  be,  '  every  tpiritual  eye 
&sl\  sec  him.'  The  nature  even  of  Christ's  hoiii/,  nt^er  his  resurrection,  vaB 
such  tliat  his  appearance  to  his  disciples,  is  in  all  coses  described  iu  the  very 
terms  that  are  used  in  relation  to  a])pearanco8  of  angels.  When  they  were 
ftflaembled  together,  and  the  'rfowjt  vtre  ghit,'  suddenly  he  ^gtood  in  thea" 
mid«( ,-'  and  in  like  manner  ho  *  vnnhhvd  ovf  of  (hnr  tii/ht.'  WTicn  he 
walked  with  thorn.  Uhrir  ei/eg  wcTe  holdcn  and  tlcy  knew  him  nof.'  In  sev* 
eral  instances  Uo  is  said  to  have  ^appeared  to  than  ,■'  and  when  he  ascendod 
tip,  'hfhoUl  two  mm  stood Inf  them  in  n-hiir. ajiparel'  (See Mark  10: 9 — 14, 
Luke  24:  10,  81,  36,  John  20:  18—20,  21:  1,  Acts  1:  10.)  In  all  this 
it  is  evident  that  Cltrist,  after  hia  resurrection,  Iiad  the  nature  of  angels ; 
bnd  tho  pcreeptions  of  those  who  saw  him  wore  not  natural,  but  ppiritual. 
Hia  appeai-ancc  wan,  in  pro]Ter  language,  a  virion,  and  none  saw  him  but 
those  whose  spiritual  eyes  wore  opened.  Stcphfii  '  linnf/ full  of  the  Holy 
Ghott,  saw  Jcsos  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;'  (Acts  7:  55  ;)  and 
lie  saw  him  because  ho  was  full  of  tlio  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  with  his  natural 
eyes,  for  tho  others  saw  nothing.  So  Paul  saw  Jesus  Clnist  and  talked  with 
turn,  when  those  that  were  witli  him  saw  no  man,  and  heard  not  the  voice. 
(See  and  compare  Acts  9:  7,  22:  S',  18,  1  Cor.  !l:  1.)  John,  also,  on  tlie 
Isle  of  Patmos,  was  *in  the.  spirit^  when  he  saw  the  Lord.  (See  Rev.  1: 10.) 
Iherc  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  has  ever  been  seen  by  wiy  natural 
aye  since  his  resurrection.  Indeed  ho  expressly  declared  on  the  ere  of  hia 
crucifixion,  ^Thi:  world  secth  me  no  more.  ^Vben  therefore  John  asserted 
ttiat  every  eye  should  sec  him,  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  the  Hnutatifm 
Vrhich  the  nature  of  Clirist,  and  this  declaration  required.' 

3.  There  is  a  sense,  in  which  it  may  truly  be  said  tliat  every  eye  did  see 

•  Then'  arc  one  or  two  facta  in  the  nccounl  orCliriM's  inlcreoiinu  with  hin  disciples 
kflcr  111  9  rRsiirrcction.  wtiicli  scrm  Iciniililnle  with,  oratlcnol  pcr|ilpx,  these  views.  It  is 
hcortlcil  timt  the  diseipiei:  Jtnni/tti/ him  nnlhoitirh  his  butty  waa  molcrial,  and  lliot  he  said 
tifhimscir,  '  A  spirit  linlli  noi  Ac«li  and  bnneH  a"  ye  Beo  me  hnve ;'  nnj  tliat  lie  ate  ma- 
terini  food.  Biit  these  facts  must  not  be  Hiitfcred  Ineniinlctvnit  tlic  poxitive  evidence  we 
hare  thnt  his  bodj-  WB<)  spiritual.  They  rrrtninlf  handled  no  other  boily  than  that  which 
Hatercd  n  room  tchcn  Ae  rfuor  vat  *AbI  nn<i  allcrwards  taniihed  out  eflhcir  right,  TheM 
kcts  are  incDnRlNlcnl  with  the  nature  nfn  malcriot  body.  Wlirrrsfl  the  act  ofonlia;  ma* 
lerinl  lood  is  uol  nect<M>nrily  ineonRiKlent  with  the  nnliire  ofa  tjiiriuuit  body.  Nor  doe* 
tbefart  that  he  liad/Mhiin(f£aHca  imply  that  hin  body  was  material ;  hut  simply  (hatha 
had  n  bodv,  nnJ  was  nnl  lu  they  Kupposcd,  an  iiii»uliHtanlinl  ffhoHt,  That  body  wax  tbd 
Hoie  ill  /oral  n>  it  man  brliire  bix  cmcilixion,  as  Was  proTCii  by  the  disciples  handling 
llim;  but  it  certainly  was  not  the  same  in  nature.  Mortal  hod  put  on  immortality;  and 
that  vhnnee.  an  Paul  dewribcM  it  in  I  Cor.  I&,  makes  ihe  very  diAcreace  between  Iha 
kalural  and  llie  spiritual  body.  Kaw  we  insist  that  a  Kpiriliial  body  is  not  pereejvahla 
tiy  the  natural  •eases,  or  at  any  rate,  by  the  lulHrat  aetion  of  the  natural  aensea  i  awl 
tKenfore  that  the  dieciptea'  dghl  >od  handling  of  Jeaaa  waa  anperaatural,  or  ■pirftuli 
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Chiiat,  after  the  destraciion  of  Jerusalem.  He  came  at  the  be^miingp 
preaching  the  approach  of  the  reiffn  of  (?o(Z— ^that  kmgdom  of  heaven  whiob 
nad  been  predicted  as  about  to  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  other  kin|^ 
doms.  Of  that  kingdom  he  claimed  to  be  the  sovereign.  Before  Pontius  Pilate 
he  confessed  himself  a  king ;  and  to  the  high  priest  of  Israel  he  declared^ 
♦  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ^tting  at  the  rigJit  hand  of  power  J 
Yet  his  title  to  the  throne  of  the  world  was  not  practically  asserted  and  maaftt 
ifested  in  his  first  coming.  He  came  to  preach  and  heaJ  and  suffer — ^not  to 
reign.  After  his  resurrection,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  'All  power  in  hea^e^ 
and  on  earthy  is  given  unto  me ;'  and  they  thereafter  proclaimed  him  the 
royal  Son  of  God.  Still,  through  the  whole  period  of  the  apostolic  age,  \u$ 
sovereignty  was  not  manifested  to  the  world.  Stephen  saw  him  on  the  throne. 
and  believers  knew  that  he  was  king ;  but  the  world  still  denied  and  despisecl 
bis  claim.  It  was  reserved  for  the  a\\'ful  period  of  his  second  conuDg,  to 
make  the  world  know  its  master.  The  testimony  of  his  claim  had  gono  ^  into 
all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations.*  He  had  proclaimed  that  vathin 
the  age  of  one  generation,  he  would  come  and  prove  that  claim,  by  destroy-r 
ing  Jerusalem  and  dashing  in  pieces  the  Jewish  nation,  ThQ  report  of  that 
proclamation  had  gone  with  the  gospel  into  all  the  worid.  Thus  the  destruo* 
tion  of  Jerusalem  was  the  appointed  si^^n  and  proof  of  his  sovereignty.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  said  in  his  first  comini^,  *  For  the  present,  imagine,  if  you 
will,  that  I  am  a  boasting  impostor ;  but  when  you  see  this  temple,  city,  and 
Xiation  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  then  know  that  I  am  King.* 
That  tremendous  event  came  to  pass  at  the  time  ai»pointed ;  the  8if!;u  he  gave 
the  world,  appeared ;  and  all  nations  were  compelled  to  see  '  the  Son  of  maft 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power/  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  every  eve  saW 
him,  and  every  heart  knew  by  a  sure  token,  tliat  to  him  it  was  given  to  rule 
the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  yossel. 
The  destruction  of  Jcnisalem  was  the  most  public  event  that  ever  happonedj 
and  in  that,  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  saw  and  trembled  at  the  majesty  of 
the  Son  of  Go<l.* 

The  word  of  the  angels  at  the  ascension  of  Christ,  *  This  same  Jesus  whidi 
Is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  conw  in  like  maimer  as  yc  have 
seen  him  go  into  heaven,'  (Acts  1:  11,)  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objectioQ 

•  Ifnny  one  objects  Ihal  tlioKc  viewn  nrc  not  Huslaiiiod  by  the  lustimony  ofhistory,  it 
may  be  nnmwered,  in  tbc  first  plaee,  tbat  the  liufht  of  history  oii  the  rcmarknbb?  period 
Immediately  rollowiMSf  the  destriielion  ot  Jrru^ahMn,  i«»  little  lu^tter  than  total  darkness* 
The  predietions  of  the  Bible  are  a  «ofer  g'liidc  throiiirh  the  eonfiision  of  that  period  thai| 
any  external  history.  Seeondly,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expeeted  thiit  the  irorUVs  historians, 
should  confess  the  world's  eonvietions  in  such  a  ease.  All  nations  miirht  have  wutehea 
the  issue  that  was  made  up  lu  tween  JesiH  and  the  Jews  in  respect  to  his  title  to  thoiv 
throne  ;  and  minrht  have  Ncen  the  decision  with  a  shuddering  conviction  of  the  truth  aiu) 
rig"hteoiifiness  of  hi.s  claim;  and  yet  the  conviction  might  havebein  so  repressed  and  con- 
cealed, that  nnbelief,  like  a  rctiirnii>ir  wave,  immediately  rolled  over  tl»e  world's  heart 
again,  and  swept  from  its  memory  and  its  history  every  trace  of  its  momentary  pang  of 
faith.  Thirdly,  there  is  evideuce  iu  history,  of  some  of  the  fffccis  produced  by  the  cofi» 
viction  which  was  wrous^ht  by  the  destiuetion  of  Jeru^^iilem.  Adam  Clarke  says, — ^\\ 
is  worth  serious  observation,  that  the  Christian  rclitfion  spread  and  prevailed  mi^htilj 
afiar  this  period  ;  and  nothinic  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  the  pfospel,  than  tlni 
destraction  of  Jerusalem  hnp^cniiiic  in  the  very  time  and  manner,  and  with  the  very  ci^a 
cumstanccs  so  particularly  forcluld  by  our  Lord.*— CkrAc'^  Commmtary  on  Matt.  2\;  3i, 
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to  tho  Ihooiy  of  the  second  conung  vhich  wc  have  prcsentcct.  But  it  maj 
more  properly  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  objection  to  tlie  popular  cxpectatiMi 
of  a  pailic  personal  advent,  visible  to  the  vorlJ.  For  as  we  have  seen,  his 
nature  vae  that  of  angela  after  bis  resurrection,  and  his  aaceusion  was  in  the 
angelic  world,  as  waa  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  augcls  who  uttered  the 
above  declaration.  Moreover,  he  ascended,  not  in  the  view  of  assembled  na- 
tions, but  in  tiie  presence  of  a  few  of  his  disciples,  ^'he  event  was  of  a  very 
private  nature ;  and,  according  to  the  word  of  tho  angels,  his  subsequent 
coming  was  to  bo  equally  private. 

It  mnst  not  bo  supposed,  that  in  nmntajmng  that  the  second  conung  took 
place  in  the  ^intual,  and  not  in  the  natural  world,  we  deny  aa  actuEil  per- 
sonal appeanng  to  believers  on  earth.  AVc  hold  that  together  with  that 
apiritiKU  presence,  which  waa  like  the  lightning,  and  that  presence  of  power 
by  wliich  ho  startled  the  nations,  there  was  also  aperscmal  appearing  on  the 
one  hand  to  tho  wholo  spiritual  world ;  and  od  the  other,  to  the  few  believert 
who  remained  on  eart^.  As  he  ascended,  so  ho  descended.  Aa  he  ascended 
only  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  so  he  descended  only  in  the  presence  of 
bis  friends.  As  he  ascended  in  tJie  angelic  world,  so  he  descended  in  the 
angelic  world.  As  unbeUeven  knew  nothing  of  Ids  ascension,  so  tu>belie\-era 
knew  nothing  of  his  descent.  lie  entered  tlie  house  of  this  world  '  like  a 
thief,'  unseen  by  the  world,  and  took  the  goods  he  sought,  vii.,  tho  few  be- 
lievers tliat  remained  looking  for  him,  and  departed  leaving  the  world  asleep. 
The  abduction  of  a  few  despised  individuak  was  not  likely  to  excite  much  at- 
tention in  that  time  of  turbulence  and  slaughter.  The  silence  of  history, 
only  proves  that  Christ  came  as  he  ascended,  and  as  ho  predicted,  Hike  a  Uiirf 
in  the  night' 

The  private  nature  of  the  second  coming  is  eloarly  illustrated  by  the  par- 
able of  the  ton  vir^na.  Matt.  25: 1 — 12,  That  parable  occurs  immediately 
atlcr  the  descriptiou  of  the  second  coming  in  the  24th  chaptor.  '  Then,* 
says  Clirist,  'shall  tho  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins,'  &c. 
We  suppose  the  virgins  to  represent  the  primitive  church,  and  the  bridegroom's 
coming  tlio  second  advent.  And  how  did  the  bridcgi-oom  come  ?  Not  as 
many  seem  to  suppose,  at  raid-day ;  not  oven  in  tho  sight  of  all  who  went 
forth  to  meet  him ;  but '  at  midniglit  the  cry  was  made,'  and  not  only  the 
world,  but  the  foolish  virgins,  missed  the  sight  of  him.  He  appeared  only 
to  them  that  were  ready. 
VI.  Practical  BEARi>Ta3  of  the  precedino  views. 
A  more  theory,  however  magnificent,  is  not  to  be  accounted  of  much  value 
tmless  it  is  available  for  the  increase  of  godliness,  and  tlie  furtherance  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  it  would  bo  unworthy  of  a  wise  nnd  benevolent  man,  to  broach 
and  insist  upon  doctrines  tending  to  unsettle  the  foimdations  of  ancient  opin- 
bns,  imloss  he  is  persuaded  that  those  doctrines  arc  not  only  true,  but  prao- 
tacally  profitable  and  necessary.  Under  such  a  persiiasion,  the  preceding 
views  have  been  presented  ;  and  wc  are  prepared  to  answer  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  ask  concerning  them,  WItat  good  purpose  will  he  effected  by 
entertaining  and  promulgating  them? 
1.  Faith  m  the  word  ^  Chd  will  be  mereoBed.     Many  fiicta  might  bo 
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WMentedy  shoiriDg  ihht  the  twenty-lbarih  chapter  of  Matthew,  flatty  contra- 
dieted,  perrerted  and  sappredsed  as  it  is,  by  ue  tradition  of  tlie  elders,  has 
made  many  infidels,  and  greatly  embarrassed  and  weakened  the  failJi  of 
many  believers.  Common  sense  wiU  see  and  mormnr  at  the  contradiction 
between  popular  belief  and  the  plain  declarations  of  Christ,  concerning  the 
time  of  his  second  coming,  in  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity  of  commentators ; 
and  such  murmurings  make  way  for  infidelity.  The  views  we  have  presen- 
ted, harmonize  those  plain  declarations  with  the  facts  of  history ;  and  so  con- 
vert common  sense  fiom  an  enemy  to  an  ally  of  &ith.  So  far  as  the  Bible 
is  concerned,  mnpUcity  of  interpretation  is  essential  to  that  simplicity  of 
heart,  which  is  Ihe  ^good  ground^  for  the  ^  good  seed.'  Faith  witiicrs  and 
dies  in  the  shade  of  artificial  and  labored  explanations.  The  common  belief 
concerning  the  second  coming,  makes  such  explanations  absolutely  necessary^ 
not  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  Matthew,  but  throughout  the  New  Testament. 
Three  or  four  cUfferent  ^  second  comings'  must  be  conjured  up,  without  a  pre- 
tense of  autiiority,  to  meet  and  dispose  of  the  inconvenient  texts  which  »re 
constantiy  occurring  in  the  Evangelists  and  the  Epistics ;  and  even  then, 
some  passages  are  found  that  are  utterly  unmanageable.  Now  all  tlus 
trouble,  with  its  evil  tendencies  and  consequences,  is  saved  by  believing  the 
testimony  of  God  in  its  most  simple  and  obvious  sense — keeping  both  eyes 
on  tiiat  testimony,  instead  of  looking  that  way  with  one  eye,  and  toward 
human  history  and  tradition  Avith  the  other. 

2.  A  clear  view  will  be  obtaified  of  our  own  triie  position.  So  long  as 
the  first  and  second  judgments  are  confounded,  and  tiie  second  coining  of 
Christ  is  regarded  as  future,  all  our  calculations  concerning  tilings  to  come, 
arc  involved  in  inextricable  confusion.  Like  the  first  discoverers  of  the  new 
world,  who  imagined  the  land  they  had  found  was  the  coast  of  Asia,  we  are 
sailing  towards  tilings  unknown,  mistaking  them  for  things  well  known.  Or 
rather,  like  a  misguided  navigator,  who  in  sailing  from  the  old  to  the  new 
world,  should  pass  by  Cape  Horn,  and  continue  his  voyage  toward  Asia, 
thinking  America  still  before  him,  we  are  fancying  a  judgment  future,  that 
is  past,  and  approaching  a  judgment  that  we  know  nothuig  of.  If  true 
charts,  and  a  correct  know^ledge  of  the  earth,  arc  practicidly  valuable  to 
the  navigator,  so  a  true  interpretation  of  prophecies,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  great  subject  of  the  day  of  judgment,  is  practically  valuable  to  the  be- 
liever. The  first  step  toward  an  intelligent  view  of  the  last  and  now  im- 
pending judgment,  is  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  first  judgment ;  and  no 
man  can  rightly  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  '  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times,'  whose  mind  is  embarrassed  by  confounding  it  with  the  dispensation 
of  the  primitive  church. 

3.  A  knoivledfje  of  our  position  will  inodify  in  many  respects  our  vicwB 
of  duty,  and  our  Iwpes,  We  will  propose  one  or  two  examples.  Of  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  it  is  said,  ^As  oft  as  ye  eat  tliis  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  [or  preach]  the  Lord's  death,  till  he  come.^ 
1  Cor.  11:  26.  Now  since  Christ  in  his  first  coming  was  a  sufferlny  viHim^ 
but  Christ  in  his  second  coming  was  a  conquering  Hng^  it  is  evident  that  an 
ordinance  commemorating  his  humiliation  may  have  been  appropriate  bffore 
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his  second  coming,  And  inappropriato  afterwards.  If  wo  imagine  Chriat  haa 
not  yet  come,  wo  shall  jiia^,  and  tliat  witli  Paul's  authority,  thnt  the 
euchamt  is  still  an  appro|triato,  and  an  cnjoiiicd  oi-dinance.  Uxit  if  wc  be- 
lievo  tliat  Christ's  humiliation  ceased  at  the  destruction  of  Jcmsalcm,  that 
lie  was  vindicated  and  proclaimed  King  of  tlio  world  by  that  event,  we  may 
conceive  that  some  other  ordinance,  more  expressive  of  victory,  would  be 
more  appropriato  to  the  present  time.  At  all  events,  Paul's  injunction  of 
the  ordiniuice  cannot  bo  quoted  as  apphcablc  to  us ;  for  tlie  expression  *  till 
he  come*  limitB  that  injunction  to  a  time  long  ago  past ;  and  if  we  cnutinno 
tho  obscrvanco  of  it,  we  must  derive  our  warrant  for  the  practice  simply  from 
its  expediency,  not  from  ita  authority.  Again,  '  the  last  enemy  to  be  over^ 
come  ia  death ;'  and  that  enemy  was  to  bo  overcome  at  Olirist's  coming. 
(Sec  1  Cor.  15:  26,  54.)  Christ  came  '  to  destroy  him  that  had  the  power 
Ol  death ;'  and  ho  commenced  the  war  by  sacrificmg  himself.  His  followen 
entered  Uie  breach  after  him,  and  like  him  laid  down  their  lives  fur  the  futmv 
victory.  But  the  sure  word  of  promise  was,  that  within  that  generation,  at 
his  coming,  the  final  triumph  should  be  won  ;  and  they  who  remained  alive 
tiU'tiiat  time  should  not  die — nay,  should  not  'sleep' — ^but  should  put  on  their 
immortal  naturo,  by  instantaneous  change.  Now  if  we  believe  that  the 
■eeoud  coming  of  Christ  is  yet  future,  in  our  minds  the  last  enemy  is  not 
destroyed — death  is  yet  on  unconquered  nntagoniat  of  the  Son  of  God,— 
But  if  wo  believe  the  second  coming  is  past,  wo  see  Jesus  a  perfect  con- 
(qneror,  with  death  under  hb  feet ;  and  our  faith  and  hope,  according  to  the 
jgrace  given  us,  lay  hold  on  his  perfect  rictoiy.  Tliis  last  example  may  bo 
teken  as  a  specimen  of  a  general  revolution  of  mind — protlucing  great  en- 
largement of  hope — which  will  take  place  in  any  one  who  intelligently  ex- 
changes tho  common  views  of  the  second  coming,  for  tliose  which  we  have 
presented.  The  progress  of  God's  general  war  with  Satan,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  tho  progress  of  that  war  in  individuals.  Yictoriea  may  have 
been  won,  which  we  as  individuals  have  not  entered  into.  A  sjaritual  and 
■rigorous  believer  will  look  for  encouragement  and  strengtli  more  to  the  gen- 
eral rictories  that  are  already  won  in  Christ,  than  to  any  particular  \ietorie8 
that  arc  won  in  himself.  Ilencc,  when  he  finds  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  with  all  its  train  of  promised  triumphs,  iiatcad  of  being  yet  far  in 
the  futuii!,  is  eigliteen  hundred  years  in  the  past,  he  will  Hft  up  his  head 
with  joyful  hope,  and  ginl  himself  for  the  battle  tiiat  is  yet  before  him  ns  an 
"individual,  with  tlio  cxidting  faith  of  one  who  is  fighting  on  the  distant  wing 
■of  an  anuy  which  has  already  routed  the  enemy  at  the  centre. 

4.  Thi  views  we  hat>e  preteut^d  give  imjxirtaiit  information  of  the  present 
ttato  of  the  primitive  elmrch,  and  of  our  relation  to  it.  As  the  church  of 
Jeeus  Christ  is  and  forever  will  be  o})t\  every  spiritual  lielievcr  will  reti-r  his 
membership  to  that  original  chimih  which  was  built  on  the  'fomidation  of  the 
*po3tlc3  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  liimsclf  being  the  chief  comer  stone' — 
jnakiug  little  account  of  the  carnal  distinction  between  the  '  church  militant,' 
•nd  the  '  church  triumphant,'  and  altogetlior  disallomng  tho  aiitichristioii 
Dotton  of  a  plurality  of  discordant,  and  yet  accepted  churches.  '  Our  citizen* 
tjtof'  and  onr  church  membership  'ore  mhearen.'    Oar  'Oeneral  AsaemblT* 
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iMtlds  its  seariont  on  ICaant  Bom.  It  ib  tiierefiore  fai^ity  mpmrtant  that  mi 
should  acquaint  ourselves  as  fisMr  as  possible,  idth  the  prosent  condition  of  tha 
^  church  of  the  first^m/  If  we  believe  that  Uie  second  coming  of  Christ  is 
yet  future,  we  must  regard  that  church  as  yet '  sleepng' — yet  awaiting  tha 
trump  of  the  resurreetionf— yet  only  expectants  of  their  promised  thrones. 
But  believing  the  sec(md  commg  past,  we  see  that  church  advanced  eighteen 
hundred  years  beyond  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment.  A  hundred  and 
fi>rty-four  thousand  from  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  an  innumerable  company 
out  of  all  nations,  have  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ,  through  the  ^  dark  ages^ 
which  this  world  has  seen  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  without  divLsion 
or  apostacy :  and  whether  we  regard  their  numbers  or  their  ^ory,  we  hava 
no  occasion  to  join  the  mourning  of  those,  iriio  by  ^  looking  on  the  outward 
Appearance,'  are  almost  ready  to  con&ss  Christiatiity  a  fiolure.  Ourchureli 
'^the  oldest  in  Christendomrx^has  been  neither  dead  nor  asleep ;  and  is  now 
nether  few  nor  feeble.  We  may  illustrate  its  present  condition,  and  our  rfr* 
relation  to  it,  thus : — Suppose  it  to  be  a  itream  commencing  with  Christ  in 
his  first  coming,  enlarging  as  it  runs  on  its  troubled  way  through  the  apos- 
tolic age,  and  at  the  second  coming  reaching  the  tranquil  level  of  etemiiy. 
Still  it  flows  onward,  deepening  and  widening  as  it  goes,  and  at  the  distance 
of  eighteen  hundi-cd  years,  it  has  become  a  broad  and  mighty  river.  Now 
sliall  wc,  as  tributary  streams  seeking  a  junction  with  this  river,  take  a  long 
backward  circuit,  and  try  to  enter  somewhere  before  the  second  coming,  or 
sliall  we  make  our  way  toward  it  by  the  shortest  course,  and  enter  where  it 
is  broadest  and  deepest  ?  We  leave  the  answer  to  common  sense,  and  to  the 
faith  of  God's  elect. 

5.  These  views  afford  the  most  effectual  means  for  suppressing  manjf 
forms  of  pernicious  error.  One  strong  hold  of  UniversahstSy  in  fact  the 
most  uidi3]>ensable,  is  the  denial  of  a  future  and  eternal  judgment.  By  de- 
monstrating, as  they  easily  can,  to  common  sense,  (not  perhans  to  tradition- 
ary bigotry,)  tiiat  the  judgment  most  frequently  predicted  and  alluded  to  la 
the  New  Testament,  was  to  come  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  con- 
tempoi*ary  ^ith  Christ,  they  stop  the  moutiis  of  those  who  preach  a  future 
judgment ;  and  tiien,  following  up  their  advantage,  tliey  virtually  nullify  the 
wh'Jc  testimony  of  the  Bible  concerning  the  judgment,  with  its  rewards  and 
punishments,  by  referring  it  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subse^ 

aucnt  temporal  curses  of  the  Jews,  and  blessings  of  the  Gentiles.  Our 
leory  meets  and  answers  them,  on  both  these  points,  first,  we  concede  the 
manifest  truth  of  their  primary  position,  viz :  that  the  judgment  expected 
by  tlie  primitive  church,  came  to  pass  at  the  time  appointed,  within  thai 
generation.  But  then  we  prove  to  them  that  that  was  only  a  judgment  of 
the  subjects  of  the  first  gospel,  the  judgment  of  the  Jews,  terminating  the 
Mosaic  disix>n3ation ;  and  wo  point  them  to  predictions  of  another  and  final 
judgment,  to  come  after  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  By  developing  the 
scriptural  division  of  the  judgment  into  two  acts,  we  can  grant  all  they  claim^ 
and  yet  prove  a /wfMr^  judgment.  Secondly,  we  show,  in  relation  to  the 
first  judgment,  that  the  outward  events  which  they  say  fulfilled  the  predic* 
tions  of  that  transaction,  were  only  visible  signSi  beanng  no  greater  proper- 
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tiion  of  importance  to  the  actual  judgment  of  tlio  seciMid  oombg,  vhioh  fbt 
bwcd  them  in  the  invi^ble  world,  San  the  body  beara  to  the  Boul. 

A;:;ain,  oar  dootrino  strikes  a,  fatal  blow  at  all  those  forms  of  modem  fanat- 
icism ^'hich  have  for  tlicir  basis  a  testimony,  that  Christ  has  lalelg  como  or 
is  note  coming  the  second  time.  Paul  says, '  Though  on  angel  from  heaven 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  yon  than  that  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 
fum  be  accursed.'  Paul's  grvspcl  vaa  that^thicli  Christ  preached  before  him, 
aud  ono  main  item  of  its  tidinj^a  was,  ^The  kingihm  of  ItfaveaU  at  hand — 
iJtis  i/eneration  shall  see  the  eecond  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  in  the  power 
and  glory  of  eternal  judgment.'  Now  Sivedeuborg  preached  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  took  place  iu  1757 — (ItiSO  years  after  the  time  appointed) 
— ^nd  that  he  was  himself  an  oye-witness  of  the  transaction.*  Ann  Lee,  the 
Mother  of  tho  Shakers,  preached  that  the  second  coming  took  place  in  1770, 
and  that  Christ  made  his  appearance  in  her  person. t  Many  simihu'  procla- 
mations have  been  mado  from  time  to  time,  along  the  whole  period  of  Chrifl- 
tian  history,  and  especially  smce  the  Reformation.  The  latest  foltower  of 
this  fashion  that  ha.?  come  to  our  notice,  is  Professor  Andreas  Bemordua 
Smoluikar,  who  teaches  that  Christ  appeared  m  1836,  and  appointed  him 
'Ambassador  Extraordinary. 'J  Of  all  these  we  may  say  fearlessly,  as  Paul 
says, '  though  they  he  angels  from  heaven,  let  tliem  bo  accursed' — they  have 
denied  the  word  of  God,  Together  with  these,  another  class  of  visiouoriee 
l&id  impostors,  less  presumptuous,  but  equally  foolish,  may  be  noticed.  We 
refer  to  those  who  cither  by  pretended  revelation,  or  by  interpretation,  have 
nndortaiicn  from  time  to  time  within  tho  last  few  centuries,  to  prophesy  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  second  advent.  The  latest  and  moat  notable  spe- 
cimen of  tlu3  class,  is  'William  Miller,  who,  at  tliis  time,  is  confidently  pro- 
chiiniing  that  184:i§  is  the  appointed  year  of  the  second  coming.  The  in- 
telligent reader  will  not  seek  protection  for  himself,  or  for  the  church  of  God, 
from  the  subtleties  and  snares  of  those  deceivers,  in  ignorance  and  contempt 
of  their  doctiines,  but  hi  correct  and  clear  views  of  the  great  subject  which 
they  mystify  and  abuse.  The  protectors  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  church  will 
surely  spend  their  strength  for  nought,  in  their  labors  to  repel  and  quench 
heresies  on  the  subject  of  tlic  second  coming,  so  long  as  tlicy  shrink  from  & 
manly  and  tbftrough  investigation  of  that  subject,  and  a  bold  confession  of 
the  tmth  to  which  such  an  hivestigation  leads.  We  believe  the  views  pre- 
sented in  this  article,  open  a  summary  and  sure  way  to  an  utter  extinction 
of  tliose  hei'csies.  As  Christ  declared  that  tlic  day  of  his  appearing  should 
*  come  as  a  snare  upon  all  them  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;' 
80  we  beheve  the  ti-uo  doctrine  concerning  that  appealing,  will  finally  be 
found  a  snare,  in  which  nearly  all  tho  heresies  of  Christeudom  wiU  be  taken 
and  destroyed, 

(J.  r/icftf  vimvg  thrmo  much  light  on  the  Idttory  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Chrintian  church.  They  prove  at  the  outset,  that  that  church  has  had 
at  the  very  heart  of  its  system  of  faith,  ever  since  the  destruction  of  Jcruaa- 

•Sffo  'Compendium  olllie  True  Clirislinn  Religion,'  p.  1C2.  ~ 

t  Bee  '  Summary  View  of  (he  Millennial  Churcli,'  p.  [>. 

t  B«a  ■  Sign*  of  (ha  Timea,'  Vot.  I.  No.  13. 

f  Tbis  orbdo  WW  wriUeo  uxl  puhlialied  BeTerk)  yeata  previoni  to  the  «bora  dal«. 
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lem,  an  enonntiB  error—nothing  less  than  a  palpable  denial  of  the  plainest 
word  that  Christ  ever  spoke — and  that  word  relating  to  the  greatest  of  all 
the  subjects  of  faith,  viz.  the  day  of  Judgment.     It  is  commonly  believed  that 
the  church  of  the  first  centiny  after  the  apostles,  was  nearly  as  pure  as  the 
primitive  church ;  and  that  its  damnable  degeneracy  did  not  commence  until 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century.     But  we  see  that  a  *  strong  delusion^^  to  say  the 
least,  commenced  its  work  in  the  very  first  successors  of  the  primitive  church ; 
and  we  are  led  at  once  to  draw  a  very  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the 
church-  that  lived  hrfore^  and  that  which  lived  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.   How  broad  that  line  ought  to  be,  we  shall  best  learn  by  appealing 
*  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.'      Let  it  be  remembered  that  Chnst  and 
Paul  repeatedly  predicted  a  *  great  fiiHing  away,*  as  one  of  the  last  signs  of 
Christ's  coming — that  the  later  writings  of  John  record  the  fulfilment  of  those 
predictions — that  Peter  specially  characterises  the  apostates,  as  doubting  and 
forsaking  the  promise  of  the  second  coming,  (2  Pet.  3.  4,) — aind  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  faithful  in  Christ  are  constantly  characterized  as  ^waitina'  for 
the  Lord.    lii  the  last  hour,  then,  of  the  apostolic  age,  there  were  co-existing, 
a  true  church  and  an  apostate  church ;  and  the  prime  diSFerence  between 
them  was,  that  one  of  them  was  *  looking'  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  was  not.*     Now  the  promise  was,  that '  to  them  that  looked  for  him,' 
he  would  appear  and  take  them  away.     So  then  they  that  were  left  after  his 
appearing,  were  the  apostates  who  looked  not  for  lum ;  and  they  therefore 
evidently  constitute  the  first  link  of  the  chain  which  connects  the  Christianity 
of  subsequent  ages,  with  the  Christianity  of  the  apostles.     Indeed  this  might 
be  inferred  from  the  likeness  of  their  faith  to  that  of  their  successors.     Aa 
they  deferred,  and  practically  forsook  the  promise  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
so  has  the  church,  commonly  called  Christian,  done  in  all  ages  since.      We 
Bay  then,  that  church  is  a  successor ,  not  of  the  true  primitive  churchy  but  of 
that  apostate  moiety  which  forsook  the  promise  of  the  second  coming,  and 
was  rejected  of  the  Lord;  and  its  pretense  of  autJionty  ifiherited  from  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  is  proved  to  be  an  imposition.     Thus,  instead  of  impotently 
attempting  to  hew  away  such  branches,  as  Popery,  Episcopacy,  &c.,  we  lay 
the  ax  at  the  root  of  that  accursed  tree  of  spurious  Christianity,  which  has 
overshadowed  and  blasted  the  earth  through  these  eighteen  hundred  years ; 
— ^thus  too,  we  break  the  arrows  of  the  infidels,  who  have  ever  sought  to 
pierce  Christ  by  shooting  at  the  church  of  the  first  centuries.     Christ  is  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  church  that  has  assumed  his  name  since  his  second 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  is  the  very  dislioction  between  true  believers  and 
apostates,  which  Christ  predicted  in  Matt.  24:  45-51.  That  parable  was  framed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  fore  warning  the  dii^iriplcsof  the  danger  of  unbelief  in  relation  to  his  see* 
end  coming.  The  faithful  servant  is  represented  os  whlching  and  ready,  while  the  evil 
servant  says,  '  My  Lord  delayelh  his  coming.*  The  moral  consequences  of*  looking* 
tor  the  coming  of  the  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  forsaking  the  promise  on  the  other-^^ 
might  easily  be  (raced  out,  and  shown  to  be  such  as  would  make  the  wide  difierenca 
between  the  faithful  and  reprobates.  Gibbon,  in  the  note  on  our  283d  page,  suggests  aa 
idea  that  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  not  the  less  valuable  for  the  sneering  sarcasm  with 
w^hich  it  is  accompanied.  The  great  secret  of  the  vigorous  faith  and  dariog  enterprise 
of  the  primitive  church,  unquestionably  is  to  be  found  in  their  expectation  of  a  speedj 
judgment. 

87 
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comiDg.  Th«  primitive  and  now  heavenlj  church,  hflfl  never  liud  asae  of 
franaferred  its  authority ;  and  it  never  has  had  and  never  ffill  have  a  buc- 
Cessor.* 

7.  These  vines  hold  vp  in  the  tight  of  all  nation*,  the  enngn  of 
the  kinijdom  t^f  God;  and  pointing  to  the  dettrucUon  of  Jenualem 
a»  an  index  of  tJte  power  and  the  policy  of  Uiat  kingdom,  mggett  a 
tremendmii  warning  o/  the  conse^ieneet  of  retitting  the  Lord't  anointed. 
Instead  of  looking  into  the  dim  and  distant  future  for  the  commencement  of 
that  dynasty  which  shall  ultimately  supersede  nil  nnUonal  conibinationB,  we 
look  backivard,  and  behold  the  standard  of  the  world's  appointed  Sovereign, 
Already  planted  on  the  territory  to  be  contmored,  and  waving  in  triumph  over 
its  first  and  bloodiest  field  of  battle.  The  '  cominj;  of  the  Son  of  man  IH  HIB 
KIMODOU,'  like  the  gospel,  was  '  to  the  Jew  frat,'  but  it  will  be  '  also  to  the 
Gentile.'  Tlie  same  issue  which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  was  made  be- 
tween Jesus  (Hirist  and  tho  Jews,  on  his  title  to  tlie  throne,  and  which  wu 
decided  by  the  destruction  of  their  capital  city,  and  the  extinction  of  their 
national  existence,  will,  in  due  time,  be  made  between  him  and  every  other 
Etadon  under  heaven.  As  the  period  appointed  for  the  trial  of  that  ibbiis 
hastens  onward)  it  will  be  well  for  the  potcntatoa  and  politicians  of  the  world 
to  look  into  tho  history  of  the  trial  that  is  already  past,  and  '  count  the  cost' 
of  a  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Goii.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  viewed 
is  the  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  to  assume  the  government  of  the 
*orld,  gives  an  awful  emphasis  to  the  admonition — '■Be  wine  note,  thereforei 
0  ye  Idngg  ;  te  instructed,  ye  Judge*  af  the  earth.  Serve  tlte  Lord  with 
fear,  ana  rejoice  with  tremdUni/.     Kiss  the  A'ow,  le»t  he  he  angry,  and  ye 

*  tn  theiie  remarks  we  woiilil  nnl  be  imdcriilood  n*  drnyin^  (lint  llierc  have  been  g«ii- 
ninn  believers  In  Ihe  world  •incfl  the  (Icilruellon  or  Jeninalem.  Bui  ive  bear  in  inin<f 
that  '  the  two  wilnenses'  cf  Christ  have  been  '  clothed  in  »ckeloth,'  not  in  prieBlly 
rDben;  and  we  look  lor  the  '  remnnnl  ofllie  oeed' of  [ho  primitive  church,  not  ainong 
those  who  claim  aulhorily  inlieriled  rrom  the  npontlcB,  Ixil  umoni^  Ihe  lier«lica  whom 
Ibfly  have  persecuted.  Our  ax  is  laid  only  at  the  root  oflbnt  onlentihte  orgttixai  Chrip- 
lianily  which  prelenda  lo  be  (he  lineal  deaeendant  of  Ihe  primilive  thurch,  wbicb  id  [he 
■lz(h  century  took  (he  name  ofPaperv,  and  since  the  Reformatiau  has  branched  off  inio 
Episcopacy,  Methodiam,  d:c.  This  kind  of  Chri8(inni(y  ctnirni  inherlUnco  from  th« 
BpoMles,  under  a  will  ivhich  is  said  (o  he  recorded  in  Clinrch  HiMoty.  We  diRpu(e  lh« 
will,  first,  on  (he  ground  that  the  parly  which  is  supposed  to  have  mads  Ihe  will,  u  ysi 
slic«,  andrullyconipeleello  manage  its  own  propcrtyr  and  aeeondly,  on  (he  ground 
tlial  even  iril  we're  dead,  we  find  on  Ihe  only  record  (hat  in  sdmissihlc  iO  the  ease,  viz., 
the  Bible,  aliatAar  uif/,  excluding  (be  claimants  in  queB(ion  Trom  alt  Inherilaoce.  W« 
miKht  moreover  deny  the  existence  even  of  the  will  aaid  (o  be  recorded  In  Chiireb  His-- 
lory;  for  tho  only  warranl  we  find  fur  tho  common  bclienhat  the  Jirsl  KcnenitioD  of  the 
Fathers  iverc  the  commisaioned  or  (he  commended  siieeeBsors  of  (he  apoadea,  ia  Iha 
flonjflcture  of  inlereslcd  hlstoriaiis,  Ibuudmt  on  very  obscure  nnd  anapicious  traditiooa. 
Our  ed^jecture,  founded  on  the  testimony  of  scripture,  is  (hat  (hese  men  had  '  no  oil  in 
their  lamps'  when  (ho  brideirroDtn  came ;  nnd  bein;;  led  in  ou(er  darknesa,  becama  blind 
leaders  of  (he  blind.  We  find  no  (race  of  their  commissions  io  (he  Bible.  On  (he  con' 
trary,  i(  U  manifest,  Ihal  all  Ihe  provis;ons  orChris(  and  of  the  eposdea,  for  (ho  enrihly 
nrgnaization  of  (he  church,  and  appointment  of  ils  officers,  terminated  in  the  sei;ond 
eomiag'.  Christ's  colnmission  of  hiH  discipIcA,  vvilh  the  allcndont  promise,  '  Lo  I  am 
with  you  always,  trrt  ante  iSt  end  of  the  [oje,']  in  ronieqiitnce  of  a  mislranalatton  of 
Ibe  last  word,  has  come  lu  be  reKBntcd  an  a  general  conimisaion  for  all  nfao  choose  (o 
IMach,  even  to  tbe  eod  af  the  world.     But  it  evidently   extend*  do  farther  Ibaa   tii« 
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periAfrom  the  way,  when  Kb  wrath  U  kindled  hut  a  liMe.    Bleeeed  are  dljl 
they  who  put  their  tnut  in  him* 

SCBtPTURQ    TBSTIHONT. 

Eor  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article,  we  have  collected  and  arranged  under  several  headft 
references  to  most  of  the  passages  relating  to  it  in  the  New  Testament.  Ji, 
careful  examination  of  them,  we  believe,  will  satisfy  every  candid  mind~ 
1,  that  the  expressions,  '  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,'  of  ^  the  kingr 
dom  of  heaven,'  ^the  coming  of  the  Lord,'  of  Christ,'  ^the  coming  of  the. 

rat  day/  of  *  the  da^  of  (^,'  of  ^  that  day,'  &c.,  all  refer  to  one  event ;  * 
,  iiiSkt  the  invisible  spiritual  world  was  the  sphere  of  the  manifestation  of 
that  event ;  3,  that  it  occurred  within  the  lifetime  of  some  who  were  cotem- 
poraries  with  Christ  in  his  first  appearance ;  4,  that  the  precise  time  of  its 
occurrence  was  not  revealed  in  the  predictions  concerning  it ;  5,  that  it  was 
preceded  by  a  ^de-spread  announcement  of  its  approach ;  6,  that  it  was 
preceded,  and  its  near  approach  betokened,  by  the  appearance  of  many  an- 
tichrists, fidse  prophets,  apostasies  and  delusions ;  7,  that  it  introduced  a 
new  dispensation,  far  surpassing  in  grace  and  glory  tliat  which  preceded  it* 

I.  T/ie  nature  of  the  kingdom  introduced  by  die  eecond  coming  of  Chriet. 

Luke  17:  20—24 ;    compare  Matthew  24:  23—27,    2  Peter  3:  10,  &c, 

Luke  20:  34—36 ;  comp.  Matt.  22:  80,  Mark  12:  25,  1  Cor.  7:  29, 
Matt.  19:  12  ;  also  Luke  24:  31,  Matt.  27:  52,  53,  Phil.  3:  11. 

John  3:  3  ;    comp.   1  Cor.  15:  60, 

John  14:  19,  18:  36,  Acts  7:  55—56  ;  comp.  Acts  9:  3—5,  2  Kingn 
6:  17. 

ICor.  2:  9—14 ;   comp.  1  Cor.  15:  44,  &c.  1  Cor.  15:  50—53. 

II.  The  limitation  of  the  time  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

Mark  1:  15 ;  comp.  Daniel  9:  24—27,    Matt.  3:  2,   4:  17,    10;  7,  *a. 

Matt.  10:  23 ;  comp.  Dan.  7:  13—27. 

Matt.  16:  27,  28 ;  comp.  Mai.  3:  1—3, 17, 18,  4:  1—6,  2  'fim.  4:  1, 2. 

Matt.  24:  84,  35 ;  comp.  Matt.  24:  1—31,  Mark  13:  30,  Luke  21:  8S{, 
Luke  9;  27,  16: 16,  23:  28—30.  The  bearing  of  this  last  quotation  will 
be  seen  by  examining  the  references  following :  comp.  Rev.  6:  12— -17,  with 
Bev.  1:  1—3,  and  4:  2. 

John  21:  22 ;   comp.  Rev.  1:  10—18. 

Acts  17:  30—31 ;  comp.  Matt.  3:  2,  &c, 

Rom.  18:  11—13  ;  comp.  Luke  1;  77—79,  21:  34,  1  Thess.  5:  4—8, 
2  Pet.  1:  19,  1  John  2:  8,  &c. 

Rom.  16:  20 ;   comp.  Gen.  3:  15,   IPet.  1:  13,  Rev.  12:  7-11, 

1  Cor.  10:  11 ;   comp.  Matt.  24:  3,  Heb.  9:  26. 

Phil,  4:  5,    Heb.  10:  24,  25 ;    comp.  Acts  17:  30,  31. 

Heb,  10:  86,  37 ;    comp.  James  5:  7—9,    Luke  21:  19. 

James  5:  7—9 ;  comp.  Heb,  12:  22,  28. 

1  Pet.  4:  4,  6,  7,  17,  Bey,  1: 1 }  comp.  Rev.  1;  3,  7,  2:  6,  1«, 
2  Thess.  2:  8, 
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Nate.  In  Iter.  1;  1,  3,  we  ue  expressly  infonned  Uut  die  apooaljrpse  u 
ft  prophetie  record  of  events  then  rdijK  at  hand.  Bearing  in  mind  tnis  inti- 
m&tion,  the  chanoter  of  the  whole  book,  as  a  description  of  the  events  pre- 
ceding, accompanying  and  following  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  will  easily 
be  discovered.  The  jir$t  and  most  frequently  reputed  prediction  of  the 
book  is  thus  recorded  in  the  7th  verse  of  the  fint  chanter :  *  Behold,  he 
oometh  with  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  ana  they  also  which 

S'erced  him ;  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  hecanse  of  him.*    See 
BV.  2:  6, 16,  25,  3;  8—11,  22:  7,  12,  20. 
in.  The  uneertahtty  of  thx  time. 
■      Mark  13:  32-87 ;    comp.  Matt.  24:   36-61,    25:  1—13,    Luke  IS: 
86-40,  21:  84-36. 
Acts  1:  6,  7,  1  Thess.  5:  1-8  ;  comp.  Matt.  24:  37-39. 
2  Pet.  8:  10,    Rev.  3:  3. 

IV.  The  previoue  amunatcement  of  the  kingdom. 
Matt.  24:  14 ;  comp.  Mark  13:  10. 

Matt.  28:  19,  20;  comp.  Mark  16;  15. 

Mark  16:  19,  20,  Acts  1:  8,  Bom.  15:  19,  Col.  1:  5,  6,  23;  comp. 
Mark  16:  15. 

V.  Aniiehriate,  fahe prophetSf  apottaeies,  deltiewns,  ^c. 

Matt.  24:  4-12,  24  ;    comp.  Mark  13:  5,  6,  21,  22,     Luke  21:  8,  *c. 

Luke  18:  8,  Acta  20:  28-30,  2  Thess.  2:  3-10,  llhn.  4:  1,  2, 
2Tim.  8:  1-5,    2Tun.  4:  3-4,    Titus  1:  10,  11,  16. 

2  Pet.  2:  1-3;  comp.  2  Thess.  2:  8. 

2Pet.  8:3,  4,  IJohn  2:  18,  26,  4:1-3,  2 John,  7,  8,  Jude  4, 
17-19,    Eev.  2:  2-4,  20,    8:  1,  15. 

VI.  Intimations  conceminy  thx  accompanimaWt,  privihgei,  and  glory 
of  the  new  diej>e}ieation,  anticipated  hi/ p-intitive  believere,  and  introduced 
by  the  second  coming  of  Vhriet. 

Matt.  11:  11 ;  comp.  Luke  7:  28. 

Matt.  19:  28 ;  comp.  Luke  22:  29,  30,  1  Cor.  6;  2,  3,  Eev.  2:  26,  27, 
8:  21,  S;c. 

Matt.  25:  31,  32;  comp.  Matt.  8;  10-12,  Mai.  3: 18,  4:  1-6,  ICor.  8: 
18-15,  Jic. 

Matt.  24:  18  ;  comp.  Kom.  13:  11,  Heb.  9:  28,  1  Pet.  1:  IS,  Eev.  2: 
10-25,    3:  11,  !ic. 

Luke  21:  28,  Acts  3:  19-21,  Rom.  16:  20,  1  Cor.  1:  7,  8,  4:  4,  6, 
15:  22,  28  ;   comp.  John  5:  25,  28,  29,  ke. 

Phil.  1:  6-10  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  8:  13. 

Phil.  3:  20,  21 ;    comp.  1  Cor.  15:  61,  Sc. 

Col.  8:  4  ;  comp.  1  TheM.  2:  19,  20. 

1  These.  1:  9,  10,  4:13-18,  5:23,  2  Thess.  1:  6-10,  ITim.  6- 
18-16,  2  Tun.  1:  12,  4:  1,  2,  8,  Titus  2:  11-13,  Heb.  9:  28,  1  Pet.  1: 
8-7,18,    6:4,    2  Pel.  8:  11-14,    1  John  2;  28,    8:2,    Jude24,  2S. 
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''&UUgitmetoa»tiieaUofJMp:  fir  mm  u  aur  udwaUm  nearer  Mat 
wAm  we  bvUeoed."  Bom.  18:  11. 

«  What  ia  the  MlMfjmi,  which  is  DMrer  than  whan  Chriatiang  at  RofDe  fint 
baliared  1  Tbolack,  »ad  moat  of  tha  lata  commmtatora  in  QermtiDyi  onppow 
that  tha  apoatlti  ei{)eetad  tha  naady  advent  of  Chrtat  upon  earth  a  aacond  tim^ 
when  the  oaj  of  gtofy  to  the  cnurcL  would  commence.  AccordiDgly,  they  np-' 
reacDt  him,  ben  and  alaawben,  as  exhorting  Chriotians  (o  be  on  Uie  alert,  oon- 
•lanlly  expeetiiig  the  approach  of  anch  a  day.  In  aupi>ort  of  this  view,  Tboluch 
kppeaia  to  Phil.  4: 0,  I  Tbeaa.  5:  S,  6,  Rev.  33:  13.  Such  viewa,  and  such  & 
mode  of  mpreaealatioa,  aaea  at  preoent  to  be  widely  difiumd  in  Germany,  and 
to  be  hetd  even  by  thoae  who  are  atmmoaa  defenders  of  Ihb  inspiration  of  tha 
•postles.  But  how  tha  words  of  (he  .apoatlea^  when  thus  constmed,  can  be  mad» 
eoDsistaDt  with  tbamadna,  (not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties  arising  frook 


it  thay  wore  ioqiired,)  is  mon  than  I  am  able  to  see.  Th* 
Tenr  paawga  rafiured  to,  la  the  first  epistle  to  tha  cbnrch  at  Tbessalonica,  wag 
UDWrstood  by  (he  TheMaloniana  in  the  same  manner  as  Tboluck  and  others  ud> 
deratond  it ;  but  thia  tnterpretation  was  formally  and  atreauoualy  corrected  in 
STbeas.  u.  Ta  it  not  enough  that  Paul  haa  explained  hia  own  words  T  Who  can 
safely  venture  to  give  them  a  meaning  difierenl  from  what  he  giveaT  Then  •• 
to  Rev.  93:  1^ ;  bow  ia  it  poaaible,  that  the  writer,  who  bad  just  made  an  end  of 
predicting  a  long  aeriea  of  events,  that  should  hap|>en  before  the  day  of  glorf, 
one  of  wniob  is  to  occupy  a  thouaand  yeara,  can  be  auppoaed  to  have  believed 
that  all  Ibia  was  to  take  placa  during  that  very  generation  in  which  be  lived? 

I  only  add  here,  (for  this  ia  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion,)  that 
it  is  incredible  that  the  apostles,  if  enlightened  by  supernatural  influence,  abould 
not  have  been  taught  better  than  to  lead  the  whole  Christian  church  to  a  vain 
and  false  hope  about  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  which,  when  frustrated  by  time 
and  experience,  would  lead  of  course  to  general  distrust  in  all  their  declaretioM 
and  hopes.  Aa  the  taia  loquendi  does  not  demand  such  an  exegasii ;  aa  the  na> 
titre  of  the  apoatle's  knowledge  and  mission  does  not  allow  it ;  and  as  Paul  hai 
flxpresaly  contradicted  it  in  in  3  Thess,  ii, ;  so  I  cannot  admit  it  here,  without 
obtaining  different  views  from  those  which  I  am  now  constrained  to  entertain. 

I  mual,  therefore,  refer  totaria  [ttdvattoH]  to  the  tptrttuai  talvation  which  ba< 
lieven  were  to  experience  when  transferred  to  the  world  of  everlasting  light  and 
glory.  And  ao  conatrued,  the  exhortntion  of  Paul  amounta  to  thia  : — <  Christian 
brethren,  we  have  been  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvebus  light ;  let  ua  act 
in  a  manner  that  cwraaponds  with  our  ooadition.  We  are  haalening  to  oar 
retribution  ;  every  day  bringa  ua  nearer  to  it ;  and  in  prospect  of  the  reward 
whieb  now  appears  in  aight,  aa  we  approach  the  goal  of  human  life,  let  us  aol 
with  leaewed  effort  as  duty  requires.'  "  Stuart'*  Cowuaentay,  p.  487, 
REHAKKS. 

It  is  int«re8ting  to  leam  Umt  t^e  truth  on  tha  Bnbject  of  the  second  com- 
ing, is  forcing  its  w&y  to  general  acknowledgment  in  Germany.  That  h  the 
had  where  we  tmght  expect,  that  common  sense  and  sound  criticism  voold 
fint  triumph  over  tradition.  There  the  BefbimatioD  broke  forth ;  and  there 
biblical  research  baa  been  punoed  te  im  eiteDt  altogether  unparaUeled  m 
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any  other  nation.  Biblical  crilicB  in  this  coiuttr;  and  England,  are  obliged 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  German  commentators,  notwithstanding  the  rationalism 
and  mysticism  with  which  they  are  charged.  We  apprehend  that  the  free 
and  even  skeptical  atmosphere  of  the  German  schools,  is  more  favorable  to 
sound  interpretation,  so  far  as  mere  verbal  critidsm  ts  concerned,  than  the 
pressure  of  New  England  orthodoxy.  We  must  not  forget  however,  that  the 
German  commentators,  when  they  leave  pLiloIogy,  and  begin  to  speculate  on 
tiie  subject  of  the  second  coming,  directly  fall  into  the  old  errors.  Their 
doctrine  is,  that  the  apostles  expected  the  second  coming  within  their  own 
lifetime,  but  that  they  were  in  a  nuatakc  ! 

Stuart's  way  of  disposing  of  the  passages  appealed  toby  Tholucl,  deseryea 
a  few  remarks.  lie  says  that  1  Thess.  5;  2,  6, '  was  understood  by  the  Thefr 
Balonians  in  the  same  gmnner  as  Tholuck  and  others  understand  it ;  [i.  e.  aa 
indicating  the  apostle's  expectation  of  a  speedy  second  coming ;]  bvi  thU  in- 
terpretation was  formally  and  strenuoukty  corrected  in  2  Thesa.  2.'  Let  UB 
Bee  if  this  is  true.  ITie  correction  refen-ed  to  reads  thus : — 'We  beseech  yon, 
brethren,  .  .  .  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by 
epint,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at 
hand.'  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means ;  for  that  day  shall  not  come, 
except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  tSat  man  of  sin  bo  revealed,  the 
son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  aiid  exaltcth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,'  «c.  2  Thess.  2:  1—^.  It  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  Theaaa- 
lonians  were  in  danger  of  being  led  by  some  deceiver,  to  believe  that  the  day 
of  Christ  was  immediately  impending.  They  were  '  shaken  in  mind  and 
troubled,'  as  thousands  at  the  present  time  aro  shaken  and  troubled  by  the 
alarming  imagination  that  Christ  is  to  come  within  a  few  months.  In  correct- 
ing this  impression  the  apostle  simply  assured  the  Thessalonians  that  the  ex- 
pected event  could  not  take  place  immediately,  because  its  most  importaat 
precursor  had  not  appeared,  lie  smd  nothing  affirmatively  about  the  time 
of  it,  but  only  negatived  the  imagination  of  an  immediate  coming.  Hjs  lan- 
guage comports  as  well  with  the  supposition  that  the  event  was  but  ten  years 
distant,  as  with  the  common  theory  that  it  is  yet  future,  if  we  only  suppose 
that  within  tcu  years  tlie  man  of  sin  might  have  been  revealed.  Khe  wrote 
to  the  Tliessaloniaos  iii  A.  D.  54,  as  is  commoidy  supposed,  at  least  »txtem 
years  of  the  period  designated  in  Matt.  24:  34,  remained  to  be  fulfilled.  At 
that  distance  from  the  event,  he  liiight  properly  caution  believers  in  the  lan- 
guage of  2  Thess.  2,  ag^nstprcmaturc  expectations.  The  day  of  Christ  was 
not '  at  hand'  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  any  just  occasion  for  excitement  and 
alarm.  Stuart,  then,  has  no  right  to  assume,  because  Paul  said  in  A.  D.  54, 
the  day  of  Christ  should  not  come  until  after  certain  other  events,  that  there- 
fore  it  did  not  come  in  A.  D.  70 ;  or  that  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  did  not 
expect  and  teach  that  it  would  como  witliin  their  own  hfetime. 

To  justify  this  assumption,  he  would  probably  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the 

•(lis  worthy  of  nolite  Ihal  Ihe  Greek  word,  hrre  Irnnnlaled— '  i»  Dl  liand'— is  not  Iha 
Mine  mm  Ihut  used  id  Mnll.  3:  3,  4:  17,  jbc..  but  a  word  of  more  inleniie  significatioa. 
It  miRht  properly  be  rendered — 'it  inmedxatdy  aming!'  wbUe  Halt.  3:  3,  abpnld  |if 
IriMMinn  Ibiia— '  Tbe  kiajdeni  of  hetveo  ^fyrnMcAw.' 
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jpieoQiwM  of  which  Pinl  speakfr— the  ftlUng  away,  and  &e  revelation  of  the 
man  of  si&— did  not  take  place  until  long  after  the  apostolic  age.  But  this 
is  gbIj  another  aeaompfion.  The  popular  theory  that  Popery  is  '  the  man 
of  on'  predicted  in  2  Thess.  2,  is  by  no  means  so  sacred  or  self-evident, 
iihat  we  must  suffer  it  to  pass  for  truth  without  qnestioning.  Which  of  the 
Popes  has  ever  exalted  lumself  above  God  ?  The  height  of  their  pretenuons 
18^  that  they  are  Gk)d's  vicegerents^  not  his  rivals  or  superiors.  In  oppoa' 
tion  to  Protestant  conjectures^  we  can  produce  positive  evidence  from  tl^ 
Bible  itself,  that  the  apostasy  and  manifestation  of  antichrist,  predicted  by 
Paul,  did  actually  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of  one  of  the  apostles.  ^  lit- 
tie  children,  (says  John,  writing  as  late  at  least  as  A.  D.  69,)  it  is  ike  last 
hour :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  noxo  are  there 
many  antichrists,  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  h<mr.  1  John  2:  19. 
Let  tiie  reader  observe  how  exactly  this  harmonizes  with  2  Thess.  2:  8.  Paul, 
writing  to  persons  who  prematurely  imagined  that  ^  the  last  hour'  had  come, 
assures  them  that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  because  antichrist  had  not  come^ 
John,  writing  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later,  says,  ^  It  is  the  last  hour,  because 
antichrist  has  come.'  Both  make  the  revelation  of  antichrist  the  last  precur* 
sor  of  the  second  coming.  John  evidentiy  refers  to  the  prediction  of  Paul 
when  he  says,  *  As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come ;'  while  Paul 


ately  after  the  verso  above  quoted,  *  They  [i.  c.  the  antichrists]  went  cut 
from  us.*  With  such  testimony  before  us  from  such  a  witness,  what  need  or 
right  have  we  to  *  travel  out  of  the  record'  into  conjectures  about  uninspired 
history  to  find  the  fulfilment  of  Paul's  prophecy. 

The  premature  excitement  of  the  Thessalonians,  and  Paul's  correction  of 
them,  instead  of  militating  with  the  theory  that  the  apostles  expected  the  see*' 
ond  advent  within  their  own  lifetime,  actually  confirms  it.  The  ThessaloiU' 
ans  were  indeed  deluded  in  suffering  themselves  to  be  shaken  in  mind  and 
troubled  by  soothsayings,  which,  like  Millerism,  represented  the  terrors  of 
the  judgment  as  hanging  over  their  heads,  just  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  But 
the  veiy  fact  that  they  were  liable  to  such  a  delusion,  indicates  that  the  teach"* 
ing  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  had  placed  the  second  advent  near.  Delusion 
is  generally  an  imitation  or  an  abuse  of  the  truth.  IS  the  aposties  taught 
that  Christ  would  come  again  within  the  period  of  a  generation  from  the  time 
of  his  personal  ministry,  how  easily  might  their  doctrine  be  made  the  occasion 
of  Mae  alarms,  especially  toward  the  close  of  the  period  designated.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  how  unnatural  such  excitements  appear,  if  we  suppose 
that  Paul  taught  the  churches  that  Christ  would  not  come  until  after  the  rev* 
elation  of  Papal  antichrist. 

The  German  hypothesis  that  the  primitive  church  expected  the  coming  of 
Christ  within  their  own  lifetime,  but  were  in  a  great  mistake  about  it,  involved 
worse  consequences  than  the  mere  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  tiie  aposties* 
If  Christ  did  not  come  as  they  expected,  not  only  their  teachings  were  falsi' 
fied,  bat  the  facts^  which  he  himself  had  predicted  aa  the  signs  and  imnie' 
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&te  preennon  of  liie  adrect,  were  foniid  fiilse  iritoenee ;  for  ire  han  aeen 
that  ue  last  of  those  signs — the  rereUtion  of  antichrist — afipeared  wlnle 
John  was  IK-ing.  He  legitimatelj-  inferred  from  it  that  the  '  laBt  hoar*  had 
come.  If  he  vas  deceived,  it  waa  because  he  believed  the  words  of  Christ, 
oonfirmed  bj  facts  before  his  eyes. 

Stnart  ought  to  know  that  the  true  war  to  save  &e  insiAralion  of  the  M)OS- 
Hes  from  the  contempt  of  German  skepticism,  Is,  to  keep  pace  with  the  skep- 
tics  in  common  letue,  hj  admitting  that  the  primitive  ctmroh  expected  tfie 
second  coming  wi^un  the  period  of  tiiat  generation,  and  &eii  go  beyond 
them  m  faith,  by  belieiing  and  testifying  tiiat  he  actually  did  come  ha  ac- 
cordance with  those  oxpectations. 


^  42.    "  THE  MAN  OP  SIN." 

Several  different  explanations  of  Paul's  proj^ecy  concerning  *  tiie  nan 
of  mn,'  (2  Thcss.  2:  1 — 12,)  have  been  proposed  by  different  expoBiton. — 
Many  inrast  tiiat  the  apostle  refors  to  Popery :  others  that  by  the  man  of  sin 
IB  intended  an  individual  person,  that  is  yet  to  appear  in  the  woild.  We  are 
not  sure  but  that  there  may  be  some  who  think  tliat  the  *  hereaes'  and  '  at 
trusms*  which  at  the  present  time  are  turning  the  world  upade  down,  are 
manifestations  of  that  wicked  one,  whose  coming  Paul  makes  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  These,  and  all  mmilar  theories,  are  tnult 
on  the  assumption  that  the  second  advent  is  yet  Inture.  When  this  assump- 
tion fiuls,  (as  fail  it  will  ere  long,}  these  theories  will  pass  away  of  courm. 
Iieaving  thorn,  therefore,  to  he  overthrown  by  the  natural  and  sure  progresa 
of  truth  that  is  already  in  the  field,  we  will  proceed  to  set  forth  a  new  the- 
ory, baaed  on  tlte  assumption  that  Christ  came  the  second  time  at  the  end 
of  the  Mosuc  dispensation.  First,  we  will  state  aa  concisely  as  poarible,  the 
Bubstance  of  what  we  believe  about  the  man  of  sm ;  and  then  we  will  ^ve 
some  of  our  reasons  for  so  believing. 

Our  belief  is,  that  Judas  Iscariot  was  the  man  of  sin  referred  to  in 
2  Thess.  2:  1 — 12 ;  that  he,  being  ori^nally  a  greedy  lover  of  money,  and 
having  taken  on  him  (he  gEirh  of  sanctify  and  apostieship,  became  the  most 
perfect  representative  of  tiie  sin  of  tlie  world,  and  especially  of  tlie  epiritnal 
wickedness  of  the  Jewish  church ;  that  Satan,  finding  him  thus  prepared, 
*  entered  into  him,'  and  so  took  upon  himself  human  nature,  in^imitation  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  that  Judas  being  thus  constituted  the  '  son  of  per- 
dition,' as  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  was  thenceforward  the  chief  antago- 
mst  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  antichrist ;  that  he  commenced  his  diabolical  ministTy 
by  befaraying  the  Lord  of  glory  to  death  ;  that  by  his  own  death  he  went  '  to 
his  own  place,*  in  the  spirituu  world,  where  ho  became  the  perfect  peiscnal 
r^reseotative  (f  Satan ;  and  usach,  having  made  bimMlf  head  erf  toe  infi^ 
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Ode  eamal  ehureh,  he  exalted  lumaelf  aboye  aU  that  is  called  God,  and 
claimed  divine  worship ;  that  the  false  apostles,  false  prophets,  antichrists, 
and  Ijing  wonder-workers  that  troubled  the  primitiye  church,  were  his  mem- 
bers and  emissaries ;  that  Paul,  being  his  successor  in  the  apostleship,  and 
his  reverse  in  character,  was  the  person  that  held  him  in  check  till  the  latter 
da^  of  the  apostolic  age ;  that  after  Paul-  was  ^  taken  out  of  the  way,'  tiie 
spuit  of  Judas  found  an  effectual  entrance  into  the  visible  church ;  that  the 
consequence  was  a  flood  of  imriffhteousness  and  damnable  delusions ;  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  followed  shortly  after ;  by  which,  judgment  and  swift 
destruction  came  upon  Judas  personally  as  the  head  of  the  resurrection  of 
damnation  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  upon  all  his  emissaries  and  spiritual 
representatives  in  this  world. 

The  following  are  our  principal  reasons  for  entertaining  tliis  singular  theory: 

I.  It  is  certain  that  antichnst  (whoever  or  whatever  he  was)  did  actually 
appear  within  the  lifetime  of  John.  ^  It  is  the  last  [hour/]  said  that  apostle, 
^  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  mwny 
antichrists;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  [hour.']  IJuo.  2:  18. 
And  agsun,  ^  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  is  not  of  God ;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist  j  whereof  ye  have  heard 
that  it  should  come,  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world.^  1  Jno.  4:  3. 

U.  It  is  also  certain  that  this  antichrist  whose  manifestation  John  records, 
was  not  in  his  individual  person  a  visible  being,  but  a  spirit  residing  in  the 
in\dslble  world.  In  the  first  of  the  above  passages,  the  apostle  represents 
that  the  predictions  concerning  the  one  antichrist,  were  fulfilled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  ^many  antichrists ;'  which  is  intelli^ble  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  one  antichrist  was  a  spirit,  and  the  many  anticluists  were  his  visible 
manifestations.  And  in  the  last  of  those  passages,  the  predicted  wicked  one 
is  expressly  called '  tliat  spirit  of  antichrist.'  So  in  Paul's  prediction,  2  Thess. 
2:  1 — 12,  a  single  person  is  first  spoken  of  as  the  root  of  *  the  mjrstery  of 
iniquity,'  and  as  already  existing  ;  but  when  his  '  working'  or  manifestation 
in  this  world  is  described,  the  apostle  runs  into  the  plural  number.  So  also 
Christ,  in  the  2-4th  of  Matthew,  speaks  of  false  Christs*  and  •  false  prophets^ 
using  onhj  the  plural  form,  because  he  is  there  foretelling  only  the  visible 
signs  of  the  second  coming.  As  Elijah,  residmg  in  the  world  of  spirits,  was 
revealed  in  John  the  Baptist, — as  Christ,  after  Ins  death  and  ascension,  was 
*  revealed'  in  Paul,  (see  Gal.  1:  16,)  and  in  all  the  sons  of  God — so  we  un- 
derstand that  a  certain  man  so  pre-eminent  in  wickedness  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  *  the  man  of  sin,'  having  previously  by  death  entered  the  spiritual 
world,  was  revealed  in  many  false  prophets  and  false  Christs,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  primitive  church.  This  is  the  only  view  of  the  matter  that  pla- 
ces antichrist  where  he  ought  to  be,  as  the  antithesis  of  Christ ;  for  Clirist 
had  '  passed  into  the  heavens,'  and  his  second  coming  was  m  the  spiritual 
worid. 

III.  That  Judas  Iscariot  was  the  man,  whose  manifestation  was  predicted 
by  Paul,  and  was  recorded  by  Jolm,  is  evident  from  the  following  considera- 
tions :  1.  In  view  of  his  general  character  as  a  thief  in  the  garb  of  an  apoB- 
tle,  and  of  Ins  special  criminality  in  the  murder  of  his  Master,  we  may  safely 
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affirm  that  be  waa  Uie  wickedest  man  Qiat  ever  lived ;  of  coUTM  he  best  de* 
aerved  the  name  of '  the  man  of  rin.'     2.  The  ^tingmshing  title  which  Paul 

S'ves  Uie  man  of  sin — vis.  '  the  ton  of  perdition^ — points  as  directly  to  Judas; 
r  tliia  is  the  very  title  with  which  Cliriat  branded  him  ;  (see  John  17:  12;  ) 
And  it  is  given  to  no  other  man  in  the  Bible.  3.  Judas  is  distinguishecl  in 
acripturo  above  all  men,  as  a  vessel  of  Satan.  It  is  not  said  of  any  other 
man  that  'the  devil  \odiaholo»\  entered  into  him."  Judas  evidently  becajne 
an  incarnation  of  Satan- — a  combination  of  the  diabolical  and  human  natures,  in 
Bomc  sense  corresponding  to  tlie  combination  of  the  human  and  divine  natures 
in  Jesus  Christ.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  Paul  says  of  the  man  of  sin, 
that  his  '  coming  ie  after  the  working  of  Satan,  or  as  the  original  may  more 
properly  be  rendered, '  accordinff  to  the  energy  [or  inward  working'\  of  Sa- 
tan,' 4.  Judna  ea  an  arch  hypocrite  wa?  exactly  fitted  to  pour  forth  what 
Paul  in  his  description  of  the  work  of  the  man  of  sin  calls  ^all  deeeivahlenega 
of  unrighteousnea.*  5.  As  a  false  apostle,  one  that  had  participated  at  the 
be^nning  in  the  miraculous  gifts  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  the  very  man, 
througli  whom  wc  ahould  expect  Satan  would  manifest  his  ^  power  and  signs 
f*"*^  'y".7  wonders.'  6.  As  A  traitor  to  Jesua  Christ,  be  was  a  fit  instrument 
to  effect  the  '  great  falling  awag.'  Thus  far  we  clearly  trace  the  lineamentB 
of  the  man  of  sin  in  the  character  of  Judas. 

IV.  The  principal  objection  to  our  theory  which  will  occur  to  most  minds, 
is  tliis ;  Paul  describes  the  man  of  sin,  first  of  all,  as  '  exalting  himself  above 
ell  that  M  called  God,  and  as  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  shoving  himseif 
that  he  is  God.'  How  cantliis  charactcristio  be  referred  to  Judas  Iscariot? 
We  answer,  it  can  be  referred  to  no  man  except  one,  viz.,  that  man  (whoev- 
er he  is)  who  is  Satan's  representative  or  incarnation.  For  it  is  not  suppo- 
sable  that  a  mere  man  should  set  up  himself  as  a  rival  of  God ;  saA  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  Pope  (whose  pretensions  have  been  as  exorbitant  as  any  in 
this  world)  never  went  this  length.  Whereas  we  know  that  Satan,  led  on 
doubtless  by  imaginations  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  uncreated 
being,  haa  sought,  from  the  begiiming  of  tho  world  to  turn  men  from  the 
worship  of  God  to  the  worship  of  himself,  and  it  is  expressly  recorded  that 

*  The  Greek  word  diaholo),  Iraostnled  Jirit,  ia  Tound  in  the  plwrat  bul  Ibree  times  ia 
Ibe  M.  TsBtamenl.  The  liillowinff  ore  the  inslanr^t— 'Their  wives  muel  be  ^ntve,  not 
tUadfren,  Idiaiotoi,]  tober,  faMifu\  in  all  IhinsH.'  1  Tim.  3;  11.  •  Men  ■hull  be  toTeni  of 
their  own  selveii,  .  .  .  lriiFF-brenkers,,^iI«<icciiMri,  lyinAafni,]  inrDnlinenl,' &i-.  STim. 
S:  3.  '  Speak  (hau  the  things  which  become  iiaunJ  iluelrioe  :  thai  the  *)re(t  men  be  so- 
ber, grave.  .  .  ,  The  aged  women  likewise,  that  Ihcy  be  in  behavior  bb  becomelh  ho* 
Uneas,  aoXfaiie  actustrs,  [dinbotai,]  not  ^ivcii  to  much  wine,'  i&e.  Tit.  2i  3.  It  will  ba 
noticed,  (hat  in  eaeh  of  the«o  cn^cx  the  woni  ia  appiici  figuratictlg  In  TBanJiind.  On  ona 
or  two  other  ofrasions  il  ia  a|ipiieil  in  the  aame  way,  in  the  lingular  Dumber;  e.  ;., 
'Jeaua,  [spEakinff  of  Juilna,]  onswrrcd  them,  Have  not  I  ehoacn  you  twelve,  and  one 
*>r  you  is  a  daU  r  \i\aboios.\  Jolin  6i  70.  But  whenever  tl>e  word  is  iiaed  UUtbH^,  de- 
liotmir  BO  evil  spirit — and  il  i«  so  used  in  at  least  thirty  .three  instances — it  ia  in  the 
tmgulaf  number.  A  plurality  of  rfio*o/oi  ia  never  apolien  of.  The  word  translated  deril* 
In  such  eipressions  as,  'dm-lrines  of  devila,'  '  possessed  of  devils,'  '  the  devils  twlieve 
had  tremble,'  &e>,  la  not  diatolos,  but  duimun  nnd  daitaoniim:  and  would  be  more  prop- 
erly rendered  demon*  or  evil  spirits. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  facts  concemln|r  the  word  diaholot,  have  an  important  bear- 
iBf  On  DUr  *iewa  of  the  oriicin  of  evil.  They  allow  that  Satan  ia  a  being  by  bimaelf^ 
dMpKuialied  froiu  hia  an^la  i— that  there  la  but  one  spirit  io  Ibe  imiverH  that  ia  prop- 
•fly  AMDliMted  wa  tato. 
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be  ftttempt«d  to  lure  the  Son  of  God  to  M  down  and  worship  him.  If  Qiea 
Jndas  was  u  we  muotain,  at  the  time  of  hia  deEith  and  afterwards,  Satan 
•  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  we  may  be  sure  that  the  ambition  of  Siitan  for  divine 
worship  was  fully  developed  in  him.  Aa  the  fuloean  of  God  dwelt  in  Christ, 
80  that  he  justly  claimed  divine  honor,  bo  wo  believe  the  fulness  of  Sataa 
dwelt  in  Judas,  causing  him  to  '  oppose  himself,'  i.  e.  to  set  up  himself  aa  ft 
rival  of  Christ,  and  seek  to  overreach  him  in  his  pretensions  of  divinity.  It 
is  evident  that  both  Satan  and  Judas,  after  the  death  and  rcsnrrectdcai  of 
Christ,  found  themselves  in  a  desperate  case,  and  this  doubtless  helped  to  set 
them  on  thedeaperateattempt  to  supplant,  their  great  enemy,  the  Son  of  Qod, 
by  counterfeiting  his  pretensions  and  intruding  into  hia  church. 

V.  The  special  antagonism  which  existed  between  Jesus  Christ  and  JodaS 
while  they  were  in  the  flesh,  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  Evangelisla. 
The  motto  o!  the  one  was, '  It  is  more  blessed  to  (pve  than  to  receive.'  The 
other  was  a  sordid  thief.  The  affair  which  finally  provoked  Judas  to  aeQ 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  murderers,  was  one  in  which  the  liberality  of  the  one  waa 
arrayed  against  the  covetousness  of  the  other.  (See  Matt.  26:  G — 16,  com- 
pared with  John  12:  6.)  This  same  struggle  of  liberality  against  covetons* 
ness  is  very  manifest  in  the  history  of  the  church  after  the  death  of  Jeans 
and  Judas.  For  example,  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
caused  all  hearts  to  flow  together,  and  the  lines  of  exclusiveness  in  regard  to 
property  were  obliterated.  Thus  was  Jesus  manifested.  But  directly  A& 
anias  and  Sapphira  appeared  on  the  field,  in  the  full  power  of  artful  covefc 
OHsness.  Why  shall  we  not  say,  thus  Judas  was  manifested  ?  Those  liars 
were  certainly  vessels  of  the  sjune  Satan  tliiit  incarnated  himself  in  Judas ; 
and  if  the  Spirit  of  God  that  prostrated  selfishness  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
was  poured  through  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  why  was  not  the  spirit  of 
Satan,  that  moved  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  poured  through  the  human  nature 
of  Judos  ? 

VI.  Many  cireumstancos  conspire  to  prove  that  the  JudaMpirit  was  in  ■ 
great  measure  excluded  from  the  church  till  the  last  days  of  tlio  a])ostolio 
age.  The  transactions  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  seconded  by  the  awfid  judg- 
ment of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  made  an  impression  which  could  not  be  im- 
mediately elfiiced.  Peter's  withering  rebuke  of  Simon  Magus,  also,  was  well 
fitted  to  put  a  check  on  Satan's  attempts  to  amalgamate  Christimiity  with 
Mamminism.  At  length  Paul  entered  the  field  as  the  successor  of  Judas. 
Having  at  first  betrayed  the  cause  of  Satan,  as  effectually  as  Judas  betrayed 
that  of  Christ,  heivas  soon  found  in  Judas's  peculiar  ofiicc,  'carrying  the  bag* 
of  the  churches.  But  ia'ftead  of  embezzling  the  funds  committed  to  him,  he 
refused  even  to  be  supported  by  the  churches,  though  it  was  his  acknowledged 
right  to  '  live  by  the  gospel,'  but  maintained  himself  and  relieved  others  by 
the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  His  self-sacrificing  example,  his  labors  and  ap- 
peals tor  the  poor,  and  his  loud  repeated  warnings  against '  the  love  of  money,* 
aa  being  the  '  root  of  all  evil,'  were  agencies  of  mighty  influence  to  keep  book 
the  revehtion  of  the  man  of  ain,  Aa  Judas  was  an  anti-Christ,  so  Paul  was 
SQ  anti-Judas ;  and  while  he  remfunod,  tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  church  was  comparaliTely  pure  frora  covetousness.  Wo  infer  this  ban 
such  predictions  aa  tbe  following :  *  This  know  also,  that  tn  tJte  lait  dayt. 
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perilona  times  shidl  oome :  for  men  shall  bo  lover*  of  their  own  tehieMy  eove- 
toia,'  kc;  (2Tim.  3: 1, 2 ;) — as  though  hitherto  selfishness  and  covetousucsa 
had  been  almost  unknown  among  tho  saiuts.  Again,  '  Theie  shall  be  faUe 
teachers  among  you,  .  .  .  and  t/jrou^Ai»iii(ttou«n«s>,  shall  they  with  feigned 
words  make  imrcfumdiBe  of  j/ou.'  2  Pet.  2:  1 — 3.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
Bimony  and  greedy  priestcraft  were  yet,  in  Peter's  time,  to  a  great  extent, 
matters  of  prophecy.* 

VII.  We  judge  that  Paul  referred  to  himself,  when  he  s^d — '  Ye  know 
w/ua  wiMioldeth,  that  be  [the  man  of  sin]  might  be  revealed  in  his  t^e. 
For  the  mysteiy  of  inieiuity  doth  already  work  ;  only  he  vfio  note  [ftindt-J-rfA} 
will  [hinder]  tfll  ho  be  taken  out  of  the  way.'  2  Theas.  2:  6,  7.  That  Paul 
'  hindered'  the  invanion  of  the  Judas^pirit,  we  have  already  seen.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  lus  iuterview  with  the  elders  of  Ephosus,  shows  that  he 
expected  that  spirit  would  broak  forth  and  ravage  the  church,  wlien  he  Aim* 
teif  shotiid  be  '  taken  out  of  the  way :' — '  'When  Uiey  were  come  to  him,  ha 
stud  to  them,  ye  know,  from  tho  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after  what 
manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  aeosons :  serving  the  Lord  with  all  hu- 
mility  of  mind :  .  .  .  and  now  behold  I  know  that  ye  all  among  whom  I  have 
gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  sec  my  face  no  more :  .  .  .  Take 
heed  therefore  to  yourselves,  and  to  the  flock:  .  .  .  for  I  know  this,  that 
AITER  MY  DEPARTURE  slioll  grievous  wolvos  enter  in  among  you,  not  spamig 
tho  flock.  .  .  .  Therefore  watch,  and  remember  that  by  the  space  of  three 
years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one.  .  .  .  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver, 
or  gold,  or  a^arel — yea,  ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have  ministered 
to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  tltat  were  with  me;  I  have  shmced  you  all 
things,  how  that  so  laboring  ye  ougitt  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember 
ilte  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  koto  he  said,  it  is  more  hhssed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  And  when  he  hiwl  thus  spoken  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with 
them  all.'  Acts  20:  18 — 8(5.  Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  Paul  nad  snid 
these  same  things  to  the  Thessalonians,  (and  tlicre  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  did,)  how  readily  and  rightly  would  they  understand  him,  as  speaking  of 
himself  when  he  modestly  writes — '  He  that  now  hindereth  will  hinder,  till  he 
be  taken  out  of  the  way:'  and  how  easily  would  they  perceive  that  his  glori- 
ous freedom  fixim  covctousness,  was  that  by  which  he  '  hindered'  the  spirit  of 
Judas  from  desolating  the  church.     In  a  like  stnun  he  exhorts  Timothy  to 

*  Wa  find  no  accntint  in  the  New  TcBlamenl,  ofany  syalein  a(  tai:alion  ialhe  primilivB 
church.  All  con trihu lions  were  toianfarv.  Il  no  where  appears  thni  the  miniBtrra  had 
tIaUd  Midaiia.  The  ofl-quoled  Raying,  'Tlu  liJionT  it  iBorlJiy  qf  hu  hat,'  Krtaitily  was 
ool  iiltered  by  Jeeue  Cliriat  or  Paul  wiLh  a  view  lo  coiinlenance  Iho  modern  pnictica 
(|f  pacing  mioisterH  regular  aagti:  for  no  lui^h  practice  exiRted  in  the  tiinea  ol  tlie  bpoi- 
tlea.  '  The  ox  that  trod  the  corn'  won  not  mit:dcd,  bat  neither  did  lie  have  hia  )Mrk  of 
corn  meaiuTtd  ml  lo  Aim  at  sMed  aitertaU.  The  cuulribuliona  which  foul  labored  ao 
aealouBly  to  Kvther,  and  tvhich  are  ofleo  reterreil  lo  bh  eiamplce  fur  modern  imitmion, 
were  not  made  for  the  support  of  ministers,  or  mlsBlonnriea,  but  for  lAt  rcliif  qf  foer 
Moinli.  Tho  chnrch  charged  itself  wilh  the  aupport  of  its  wiiloai  and  other  nccf^  p«r- 
•ODB,  more  ayateniBticaily  than  with  the  aupport  or  itaminiBtcre;  tbr  aomo  of  the  inin- 
taters,  as  ibr  instance  Paul,  were  able  and  willing-  lo  support  themselves.  Thounii  Ihcrs 
ia  no  douht  tbat  Uiey  who  labored  in  spiritual  lliinga  were  generally  and  juxlly  moin- 
tainad  in  carnal  things  by  the  churches,  yet  the  retief  of  the  poor  In  each  church,  and 
of  poor  ehnnhaa,  eapeoiall^  in  lime  of  tiuaine,  waa  *  far  mora  pHWunent  nailer  df 
fliwBM,  tbait  Um  imiaiog  of  wages  br  lodiiridnil  labonn. 
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strcnnons  diligence  in  hie  nuniatry,  and  wutib  him  of  inpen^g  apoetasies  in 
view  of  his  own  approaching  departnre.  2  Tim.  4:  1 — 6.' 

Vin.  In  order  that  we  ma;  imdentand  the  clomng  scene  of  the  dramk 
which  we  are  inTestdgaling,  we  must  keep  in  mind  Judas'a  relation  to  the  wlicJe 
oamal  Jewish  church,  ae  well  as  to  the  B[nritnal  chnrch  of  Chiist.  While  oa 
the  one  hand,  he  was  the  head  of  the  false  apoatles,  and  greedy  worldlingi 
that  were  let  loom  on  the  church  of  Christ  after  Paul's  departiu-e,  and  M 
caused  that '  great  felling  away,'  whereby  the  8on  of  God  was  denied,  and 
bis  impending  second  coming  was  scoffed  at ;  and  while  on  this  portion  of 
Judas's  spiritoal  kingdom,  G«d  sent  'strong  delusions,  that  thejall  nu{^ht  be 
damned'— -delumons,  which  have  darkened  all  Christendom  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years ; — on  the  other  hand,  Judas  was  also  the  leader  of  the  murdcren 
of  Christ,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  those  sancti- 
monious mammonites  who  constitatod  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and  whose  ripe 
iniquities  purchased  the  destroctJon  of  Jenisdem,  and  the  long  desolations  of 
Israel.  On  this  part  of  Judas's  spiritual  body,  God  poured  utter  and  literal 
destruction.  Viewing  the  horrors  of  the  riege  and  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
as  a  visible  index  of  the  judgment  which  came  on  Judas  in  the  invisible  world 
at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  we  may  well  believe  that  Paul's  prcrliction  con- 
cerning the  man  of  sin,  that  the  Lord  should  '  consume  him  with  the  spbit  of 
his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  with  the  brightness  of  bis  conung,'  was  fulfilled 
to  the  uttermost.'  The  following  words  of  the  prophet  Micah,  plamly  point  oat 
tlie  ain  for  which  God  poured  his  judgments  on  the  Jewish  nation;  and  of  that 
sin  Judas  was  the  very  personification.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer 
his  judgment  and  damnation,  as  one  of  the  invisible  concomitants  of  the  de- 
fltmction  of  Jerusalem : — "  Truly  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  judgment,  and  of  might,  to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  tramgrestion,  and 

'  I>r.  Adnm  Claricr,  in  his  Comtneatary  od  the  drat  chdpler  t>r  Acts,  smn  into  a  \oag 
and  InborcJ  arfcument  lo  prove  1  he  posBibilily  and  even  proliabilily  of  JudBs's  salviLlioa, 
an  Iho  Uypntliesia  lh«l  ho  sincrrcly  rcpetiled,  and  ioalead  of  han^ng  hioiseir,  died  «f 
grief.  It  ia  a  moat  ciirioufl  iniitBiice  of  B  divine'*  pJnyin^  the  lawyer  for  Satnn;  and  it 
in  M  gmaii  thnt  it  would  be  utterly  unnccoiinlable,  were  we  not  ■ppri'^rd  by  tlio  whola 
tenor  of  the  l>octor's  Commenlary,  of  his  ileepleoH  leal  ayninat  llic  Joilnne  of  rppro- 
hnlion,  which  the  eaae  ofjudaa  iBcommonly  aupponed  lo  favor.  We  would  far  mora 
readily  undTlalie  to  piead  the  cauar  nf  Ponliua  Pilnle,  than  of  Judas.  Many  circum- 
alancca  i^ive  a  ravorBble  aapecl  lo  Pilate's  caae.  1.  l[c  boldly  mainlaineil  theinnoceoca 
of  Chrial  asaintt  hia  aeeuaera,  and  did  all  he  could  Id  prDciini  hia  relvnite,  short  efa  for- 
eibln  r««iBlanee  ts  the  demanita  of  (ho  Jewish  mob.  2.  Christ  eipreasly  pallialcil  hi* 
gui\i,  lliiiH  :— '  Pilate  aaid  unto  him,  Knoweat  tliou  not  tbat  I  have  power  to  cnieifv  Ihee, 
and  have  pimer  lo  releaae  Ihee  1  jeauaanawered,  Thou  couMnI  hnvnno  pawpr  Di^aiaBt 
me  eicept  it  were  f^vea  Ihee  from  above;  thtrt/brt  he  that  delietrtd  me  vnlo  tkte  halK  Ha 
graUer  >in.'  John  19:  10,  11.  Clarke  mnkea  Judaa'a  knowledge  of  Chnat'a  power,  ■ 
nalliolion  of  hia  ^tilt,  as  thonga  he  expected  Chrial  would  eiert  it  and  ao  eacnpe.— 
Whereaa  Christ  inlioiBtea  Ihat  Ihia  waa  the  very  thing  that  made  him  n  greater  sinnsr 
than  Pilale.  3.  This  distinction  brtwcan  Judaa  and  Pilate,  in  regard  to  knoivledge 
nould  lead  ua  lo  include  Pilale  in  Chrial'a  prayer — '  Father,  forg-ive  \bem ,  for  ihty  knai 
net  vhM  thty  do'— and  rxclade  Judas.  4.  Pilale  eiercioed  no  eilrs-leffal  cruelly  toward 
JesuB,  wherena  Herod  sod  hia  men  of  war  aet  him  at  nought,'  clothed  him  in  purple, 
crowned  him  with  thorns,  apil  on  him,  &e.  Ac.  Theae  considernlione,  howoTcr.  on  to 
be  regarded  only  as  ptauaible  grounds  of  argiimenl,  not  sound  proofs;  for  the  tradiliov 
is,  (what  credit  is  due  lo  it  we  know  not,)  thol  Pilate,  like  Judas,  finally  killed  himself. 
But  we  hold  that  Dr.  Clarks'a  conceit  about  Judaa,  ta  lar  leas  probable  than  ours  about 
Pitale.  Even  Fletcher  (wboaa  sulboiKf  ia  freat  among  anti-CtUviDiala)  aiTca  up  Judaa 
lopcrditioo.  See  'nelGlur'aClweka,' VoL  Lp.  404. 
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to  itroel  hit  tin.  Hear  this,  I  pnj  you,  j«  he&ds  of  the  honM  of  Jacob, 
md  princes  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  abhor  judgiDent  and  pervert  all  equity. 
They  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem  with  imquity.  The  oeaoa 
thereof  judge  for  rncard,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for  hire,  aad  the 
prophets  thereof  divine  for  money  ;  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and 
say,  Is  not  the  Lord  among  us  'I  none  evil  can  come  upon  us.  Ther^ore, 
shall  Zd(m  tor  your  sake  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jeruaalem  shall  become 
heaps,  and  the  monntaiu  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest." 


§48.    ROBINSON  ON  MATT.  24:  29— 31. 

**Tke  Comimg  of  Chrbi;  u  anBoiiBced  in  Matt.  34i  39^^31.'* 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  learned  article  in  the  third  number  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  (Dec.  1843,)  by  the  editor,  Edward  Robinson,  D.  J>. 
"We  will  review  it,  for  the  sake  of  eniibiting  to  our  readers  tiie  position  of 
the  learned  world  in  relation  to  the  predictdous  of  the  second  coming. 

Dr.  Robinson  first  gives  his  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  disciples'  ques- 
tion in  the  3d  verse  of  Matthew  24,  noticeB  the  predictions  in  the  former 
part  of  the  chapter,  introduces  the  whole  of  the  29tb,  30th  and  31st  verses, 
with  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke,  closing  with  a  sketch  of  the 
parable  of  tlie  fig-tree,  and  the  emphatic  deaignatjon  of  time  in  the  34th 
verse,  and  t^icn  says : 

"  The  subject  is  now  before  the  reader ;  and  the  question  to  be  considered  is : 
Whether  the  language  of  Matthew  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  juilgment  of  the  last  great  day ;  or,  rather  to  (he  theu  itnpendmi;  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  nation  T  ft  is  a  qucstioD  on  which  good  men 
have  ever  ditTered  ;  and  on  which,  perhaps,  entire  unity  of  feeling  is  not  to  be 
eipected,  until  the  night  of  darkness  and  ignorance  in  which  we  are  here  envd- 
oped,  shftll  be  chased  away  by  the  morn  of  pure  light  and  perfect  knowledge. 

It  is  conceded  by  all,  I  believe,  that  the  representation  as  far  as  to  the  end  of 
the  2'^tti  verse  of  Matlhew,  and  in  tiie  parallel  verses  of  the  other  evangelists, 
applies  solely  to  the  overthrow  or  Jerusalem.  Or,  if  there  be  still  those  who  would 
refer  any  portion  of  these  preceding  verses  to  the  judgment  day,  it  seems  to  ma 
that  they  must  first  show  that  the  'alKimination  of  denolslion*  spoken  of  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ■  compassing  of  Jerusateo)  with  armies,' 
mentioned  in  the  same  connexion  by  Luke:  and  then,  further,  that  all  these  things 
could  have  no  connexion  with  the  <  treading  down'  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentiles, 
which  Luke  goes  on  to  speak  of  as  the  result  of  all  these  antecedent  circumstan- 
ces. This,  however,  cannot  well  be  shown,  without  disregarding  every  rule  of 
interpretation,  and  without  violating  the  very  first  principles  of  language. 

But  with  the  SQCh  verse  a  new  specification  of  lime  is  introduced  :  ■  Immedi> 
ately  ajier  the  atRiction  of  those  days'  shall  appear  the  harbingers  of  our  Lord's 
earning:  and  these  are  depicted  in  langua^  which  eUewhore,  it  is  said,  is  employ- 
ed only  to  deMTtbe  hil  coming  to  tlw  ual  jud{ 


ad  oBly  to  deMribehii  coming  to  the  final  judgawak  Tbe'eotoing'  hereoMui^it 
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then  to  bo  nitKquaU  to  the  dowD&ll  <^  JemilBin ;  ind  can  tberafbre  odIjt  nwu 
the  coming  of  the  Meenah  in  hie  kingdom  at  the  jndgaient  day.  Thie  opinioa 
IB  perhapa,  at  ihe  preeent  time,  the  most  prevalent  one  among  commentators,  and 
even  with  those  irboee  viewa  in  other  reapecta  have  little  in  common ;  as  in  (be 
case  ofOlshausen  and  De  Wette,  [eminent  German  comn>entators.J 

But  on  the  other  band,  it  ia  replied,  that  Ihe  phrase  'immedialdy  after'  indi. 
cates  a  very  close  connexion  of  this  'cotnins'  of  our  Lord  with  the  preceding 
flvenia  ;  and  the  Savior  himself  goes  on  to  declare,  that  '  this  generation  shall 
not  pass  away,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.'  We  must  then  assnme,  it  is  said, 
that  the  prediction  had  its  fulfilment  within  a  period  not  long  aubsequent  to  our 
Lord's  ministry  ;  or,  it  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  day  of  judgment,  then  we  must 
admit  that  our  Lord  was  in  error,  inasmuch  as  be  here  foretold  that  it  would  taka 
place  immediately  after  the  down&ll  of  Jerusalem.  For  these  reasons  many 
commentatora  have  understood  the  language  as  applicable  only  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  City  :  forgetting,  apparently,  that  the  very  expression  which  tbef 
urge  afrainst  a  remote  future  application,  is  equally  stringent  against  an  exclu- 
sive reference  to  the  latter  catastrophe;"  [i.  e.,  the  expression  *imMediatdy  afieri 
while  it  precludes  reference  to  events  far  distant  from  tbo  destruction  of  Jenua> 
lem,  at  the  same  time  necessarily  goes  beyond  that  event.]  p.  538. 

In  bia  examinadou  of  the  language  of  the  passage,  preliminary  to  a  pro- 
acntation  of  his  own  vicwa,  Dr.  Robinson  says : 

"  The  word  eutheos  means  literally  straightwai/,  aud  implies  a  succession  more 
or  less  direct  and  immediate  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  DeWette  Justly 
remnrks,  that  Iho  coming  of  the  Messiah,  as  here  dnscribed  by  Mallhew,  was 
ttraightwan  lo  follow  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Indeed  no  meaning  can 
po«sibiy  be  BHaigned  to  eutheos,  which  will  admit  of  any  great  delay;  much  IcM 
of  an  iulervul  so  enormous  as  thut  between  the  dealruclion  of  the  Holy  City 
ond  the  cud  of  the  world,  as  understood  by  ua.  From  thia  it  ia  msnifeal,  that 
'the  coming'  of  Christ  here  spoken  of,  aa  occurring  after  llie  downfall  of  Jeru- 
salem, could  not  be  meimt  to  refer  solely  lo  that  ercnt. 

Our  Lord  himself  limits  (he  interval  within  which  Jerusalem  ahall  be  destroyed 
nnd  hill  <  coniinfr'  take  place,  to  that  same  generation  :  Verily  I  tay  unto  you,  (Am 
generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  The  Innguage  is  hero 
plain,  dchnite,  and  express;  it  cannot  be  miaundeiatood,  nor  perverted.  It  follows, 
in  all  the  evangelists,  the  annunciation  of  our  Lord's  '  coming,'  aud  applies  to  it 
in  thcni  all,  just  as  much  as  it  applies  to  (ho  antecedent  deolsrhtiona  respecting 
Jerusalem;  and  moro  directly,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  it  stands  here  in  a  closer 
connexion."    p.  540. 

The  ^Titer  then  descants  upon  the  word  generation,  and  oxpressoa  the 
opinion  tlmt  it  \n  to  he  taken  '  in  the  largest  sense,  and  in  accordance  vith 
popular  ilcln-ew  uaage,  as  implying  a  hundred  years,'  or  thereabouts.  Ho 
then  proceeds : 

"  The  f|uestion  now  oriscs.  Whether,  under  these  limitations  of  time,  a  refer, 
enceof  our  Lord's  langunso  to  the  Jay  of  judgment  end  the  end  of  the  world,  ia 
our  sense  of  these  terms,  is  possible!  Those  who  maintain  this  view  attempt  to 
dispone  of  Ihe  difBculties  arising  from  the«  limitations  in  different  ways.  Some 
assign  to  eiuheos  the  meaning  suddenly,  as  it  is  employed  by  the  Seventy  in  Job 
5:  3,  for  the  Hebrew  pithom.  But  even  ip  this  passage,  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
is  simply  to  msrk  an  immediate  sequence — to  inlimeto  that  another  and  conse- 
qu«nt  event  happened  foithwith.    Nor  would  uy  thing  be  gaiiwd,  even  could 
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geiienuon  nmaiami.     ado  in  inia,  ■gain,  tHoen  dstb  uwo  w 
rare  tf/"  tie  Jincv  or  to  lAe  dtMaplet  of  Chrut ;  Dot  onlf  wit 

Evund,  hilt  contnrj  lo  all  luf^  ana  all  nBalagy.     All  tboM 
rca  tn  the  meuiiDc  of  the  lanzuage,  tra  in  vain  ;  ud  mn  a 


the  woid  aiUat  ba  thoa  ditpoaad  oC  ao  long  aa  tfaa  anbrnjaaat  li«itatio«  to '  tUs 
genentioa'  ramaiDodL    Ana  in  Ihia,  again,  otben  bava  tnad  to  nSugaua  lo  Um 

'   "     '  " r  without  Unalighteat 

„  tboaa  attaoipta  to  apply 

e  lan^age,  ara  in  vain ;  and  an  aow  abandoned  by 
moat  coBimentaton  of  note.  Two  or  three  general  Tiewi^  howerert  an  carreDt 
on  the  aubject,  which  demand  aome  further  remaHi. 

One  ia  that  of  De  Wette  and  othen,  who  do  not  beaitate  to  mpid  oar  Lord  na 
here  announcing,  that  the  coming  of  the  Meaaiab  to  the  jodgnont  of  the  laat  day 
would  take  place  immediately  after  the  &1I  of  Jeraaalem.  Ilua  idea,  according 
to  De  Wette,  ia  cleariy  esprewed  by  our  Lord,  both  ben  and  daawhere;  and 
waa  likewiae  held  by  1^1.  But  ae  the  day  of  judgment  baa  not  yet  come,  it  fol. 
lowi;  either  that  our  Lord,  if  correctly  reported,  waa  hinaelf  Bualaken,  and  apoke 
here  of  thinga  wbich  be  knew  sot ;  or  ebs,  that  the  mcred  writen  hare  not  truly 
jelated  bia  diacourse.  The  latter  bora  of  ibia  dilemma  ia  oiafcried  by  De  Wette. 
According  lo  him  tha  diaciplea  entertained  tbe  idea  of  their  Lord's  return  with 
aoeta  vividneaj  at  &ith  and  hope,  tlat  tbey  oTariooked  tbo  ralatioaa  of  time,  wbich 
Jeaui  bimaelf  had  left  indefinite ;  and  they  thoa  coDDeclad  bia  final  coming  int- 
inediatety  with  hia  coming  to  destroy  Jeraanleoi.  llMy  ciTB  beie,  tbeivforat 
their  own  conception  of  dot  Loid'a  language,  rather  than  m  language  itadf  aa 
it  felt  from  hia  lips.  Tbey  miitook  hia  meaning ;  tbey  acted  upon  this  miatahe 
in  their  own  bdief  and  preacbing ;  and  in  their  writings  hare  perpetuated  it  lo 
tbe  world  tbrtiagboiit  all  time. 

This  *iew  ia,  of  coarse,  incompatible  with  any  and  erery  idea  of  inapiratioa 
on  the  part  of  the  sacied  writers;  the  reiy  easeDce  of  whieb  iM,  that  they  were 
commissioned  and  aided  by  tbe  Spirit  to  impart  truth  to  the  world,  and  not  error. 
To  a  believer  in  this  fundamental  doctrine,  no  argiiTiient  can  here  be  neceaary, 
nor  in  place,  to  counteract  the  view  above  presented.  To  state  it  in  its  naked 
contrast  with  the  dirine  authority  of  God's  word,  is  enough."  p.  541, 

In  his  next  paragraifJi,  Dr.  Robinson  cridcisca  the  prece^ng  vievs  of  the 
German  commentators,  very  much  in  the  waj  Prof.  Stuart  critidaea  Tholuck 
and  others  iu  his  conuneutary  on  Rom.  13:  11.  (See  p.  301.)  The  Doctor 
proceeds: 

"  Another  form  of  the  same  general  view  is  that  presented  by  OMiauten.  He 
too  refers  the  verses  of  Matthew  under  considemtion  directly  to  tbe  final  coming 
of  ChrisI ;  but  seeks  to  avoid  the  difficulty  above  stated,  by  an  eiplanation  de. 
rived  from  the  alleged  nature  of  pro]>hecy.  He  adopts  (he  theory  broached  by 
Hengslenbcrg,  that  inasmuch  as  the  vision  of  fulure  thinga  waa  presented  solely 
to  the  mental  or  spiritual  eye  of  tbe  prophet,  he  thus  saw  them  all  st  one  glance 
■a  present  realili^s,  witli  equal  vividnraa  and  without  any  distinction  of  order  or 
time, — like  Iht  iigures  of  a  great  painting  without  perspective  or  other  marks  of 
distance  or  relative  position.  ■  The  facta  and  realities  are  distinctly  perceived  ; 
hut  not  Ihcir  distance  from  the  period,  nor  the  intervals  by  which  tbey  are  sepa. 
rated  from  tach  other.'  Hpnce  our  Lord,  in  submitting  himself  to  the  laws  of 
prophetic  vision,  was  ted  to  speak  of  his  last  coining  in  immediate  connexion 
with  hia  coming  for  the  destruction  of  Jeruiialem  :  because  in  vision  the  two  were 
presented  together  to  his  spiritual  eye,  without  note  of  any  interval  of  lime.— 
Not  to  dwell  here  upon  the  fact,  that  this  whole  tlieory  of  prophecy  ia  fanciful 
hypothesis,  and  appears  tohavn  been  sinccabandoned  hy  itaautbor;  itiseoough 
to  remark,  that  this  explanation  admita,  after  all)  Ihe  aama  fiindamenlal  error, 
TiXi  thtt  our  Lofd  did  nutaktidT  ^—pjif  bia  finl  ooBaic  h  innMdiBtaly  to 
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fiAnr  the  otwttnw  <rf'  the  Holy  City.  Indeed,  the  diffiealtr  ii  eren  greater 
iten,  if  pOHiUe,  thnn  bdbra ;  becanoe,  according  to  the  ibnner  view,  (be  error 
may  be  charged  upon  the  report  of  (he  evangetiatt;  while  here  it  can  only  be  re- 
ferred to  our  Lord  himeelC    p.  M4. 

The  writer  next  proceeda  to  show  by  exunplea  &om  the  Old  Testament, 
(rachaaba.  13:  9,  S4:  4,  Ac.,)  that  the  Ungiutge  of  Matt.  24:  29—31, 
may  be  only  &  figurative  deacriptioQ  of  '  civil  aod  political  commotions  and 
revidataonB.'    Elu  conclowm  £rom  these  examples  is  thus  stated : 

■■  We  CORK  then  to  the  general  rewilt,  (hat  the  langoage  of  (he  (hree  vereea 
under  coiuidera[ion  doea  not  neceanrily  in  itaelf  apply  to  the  general  judgment ; 
vtule  the  nature  of  the  c(»iteitt  ahowa  that  luch  an  applica(ioD  is  inadmisaible. 
On  the  other  band,  there  i«  nothing  in  the  language  itaalf  to  binder  our  referring 
it  to  the  down&ll  of  Judaism  and  Sm  Jewisb  peo^e  ;  but  rather  bo(b  the  contest 
and  tbe  attendant  circuniatances  require  it  to  be  undeistood  of  tbese  events."— 
p.  M9. 

finally,  the  writer  aetoallT  apj^es  the  tremendous  announcement  of  th« 
coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  matt.  24:  29 — SI,  to  a  second  Jewish  war — the 
final  catastrophe  of  the  nation,  which  took  place  some  time  ailer  the  destnic- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70.  The  following  paragrai^  presents  the  con- 
cluding epitome  of  his  theory : 

"  After  Iheee  illustrations,  I  may  mini  up  here  in  a  few  worda  the  views  suggea. 
ted  to  my  own  mind  in  respect  to  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  under  consideration. 
In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  four  disciples:  'When  shall  these  things  be  1' 
iemis  first  points  out  what  woa  to  happen  after  hia  departure — the  trials  and 
dangers  to  which  bis  followers  would  be  exposed.  Then  comes  the  <  abomination 
of  deaotation  :'  Jerusalein  is  *compassed  by  armies,'  and  is  'trodden  down  by  tbe 
Gentiles :' — all  this  referring  to  its  desolation  by  Titus  in  A.  D.  7D,  Immedi- 
ately afterward  the  Lord  would  come  and  establish  more  fully  his  spiritual  king- 
dom, by  crushioff  in  terrible  destruction  tbe  last  remnants  of  the  power  and  name 
of  Judaism;  and  this  within  tbe  seneral  limit  ofa  generation  of  a  hundred  yean 
from  (he  (ime  when  he  was  ape^ing.  There  might,  therefore,  literally  have 
been  some  tben  ■  standing  there,  who  did  not  taste  of  death  till  they  saw  the  Son 
of  man  [thus]  coming  in  his  kingdom.'  Then  it  was,  when  this  first  great  foa 
of  (he  gospel  dispensation  should  have  been  thus  trampled  down,  that  Christians 
were  to  lode  up.  *  Then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  beads  ;  for  your  redemption 
drawetfa  nigh!'  Tbe  chains  of  religious  despotism  and  the  terrors  of  Jewish 
fieraecution  would  tben  be  at  an  end  forever  ;  and  the  disciples  of  Christ,  thus 
far  disenthralled  and  triumphant,  might  rejoice  in  the  prevalence  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  and  love, — the  coming  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  upon  earth!"— 
p.  652. 

One  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  wHch  Prof.  Stuart  and  the  Germans 
most  eamesU^  inaet  npon,  is,  that  a  ^friffid  and  tnepf  meanmg  can  be  no  trua 
meaainic.*  k  seems  to  ns  that  this  law  alone  decisively  condemns  Dr.  Bob- 
inaon'a  mtcrpretation.  What  can  be  more  '  &igid  and  inept'  than  to  refer  a 
deacriptioti  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  blast  hia  enemies  ana  gather  bis  elect, 
to  an  obsoore  Jewish  war,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  the  gospel  t 
Willis  is  tiie  old  theory  of  the  Univeraaliflta  m  a  new  fbrm.  They  refer  th« 
mhtA'6  of  Matt.  24:  16 — 81  to  the  well  known  deatmotion  of  Jerusalem,  and 
iheienltugeilaigeiaentof  ChriatMni^;  itileDr.BtAtiBratn&ntliefiitt 
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rof  the  punge  (u  ftr  u  vene  2S)  to  ttiat  catutxophe,  and  th«  rmaia* 
to  a  sabsequflnt  and  certunW  less  distanguiahed  series  of  transactions. 
He  Has  the  adrantage  of  them  in  that  he  ^ves  a  {^aonble  meaning  to  the 
words  *  immediattl!/  afhr.'  Bat  ne  think  the;  haye  the  advaotage  of  lum, 
in  that  they  apply  the  moet  snblime  part  of  ihe  passage  to  the  most  anblime 
transaction,  which  he  does  not.  Both  parties  rob  the  paasage  of  all  reference 
to  the  inrinble  world  and  eternal  jndgmetit. 

But  waiving  this  general  objection,  we  would  ssk  I>r.  Robinson,  how  ae* 
cording  to  his  theory  are  we  to  understand  verse  27 — 'As  tiie  lightning  oom- 
eth  oat  of  tlie  east  and  shineth  eren  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  be'  ?  Does  not  this  describe  an  instantaneooa  and  onuii- 
present  manifestation  of  Christ?  What  plausible  fulfilment  of  these  words 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  second  Jewish  war,  or  of  the  first,  or  in 
the  hbtory  of  the  external  wcnrld  ?  The  Doctor  says  ootbing  about  tins 
passage. 

Again,  how  will  he  dispose  of  Rev.  6;  12—17,  and  the  ch^ter  that  fol- 
lowB?  Thisi8arepetition,almostver&a£tm,of  Matt.  24:29— SI.  KocaucUd 
man  can  donbt  that  the  two  refer  to  the  same  coming  of  Christ.  But  in 
Rev.  6:  15 — 17,  we  have  as  strong  a  description  of  the  judgment — 'the  great 
day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb' — as  can  be  found  in  the  Bible.  If  no  eternal 
judgment,  but  only  civil  commotion?  and  temporal  disasters  are  to  be  recog- 
nized here,  we  might  safely  engage  to  expurgate,  by  plausible  exegesis,  the 
whole  Bible  of  all  dlusiona  to  a  day  of  judgment,  or  even  to  an  invi^Ue  world. 
In  the  7th  chapter,  immediately  following  this  descript^n  of  Christ's  conung, 
we  have  an  extended  account  of  the  sealing  and  gathering  of  the  hosts  of  the 
redeemed.  This  obviously  corresponds  to  Matt.  24:  31,— 'He  shall  send 
his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  together 
his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  (see  Rev.  7:  1,)  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.'  Now  of  these  '  elect'  dras  gathered,  it  is  saJd  (verse  14 — 17) — 
*  These  are  they  which  came  <mt  of  great  trihvlation,  and  have  viaahed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Ther^ore  are  they 
hefore  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Tom  day  and  night  tn  hit  temxle :  atui 
he  that  aitteth  on  the  thr<me  aludl  dweU  among  them.  They  fihaXl  hunger  no 
more,  neither  thirtt  any  more  ;  neither  shall  the  emi  light  on  than,  nor  attjf 
heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  it  in  the  midtt  of  the  throne,  thall  feed  tA«m, 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fowUaim  of  tcatera :  and  Qod  thall  vtpe 
emiay  all  teartfrom  their  eyet,'  Can  this  be  conjured  into  a  deecriptioD  of 
any  deliverances  of  the  sunta  that  have  ever  taken  place  in  this  world  7 
Nay,  verily ;  here  is  language  that '  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil ;'  and 
as  surely  as  it  does,  so  surely  it  demonstrates  that  the  coming  of  Christ  des- 
cribed in  Matt.  24:  30,  came  to  pass  within  the  veil,  and  was  to  '  many*  the 
harbinger  of  eternal  judgment. 

Our  author  concludes  his  article  with  some  remarks  on  the  remunder  of 
Christ's  discourse  in  the  24th  and  25th  of  Matthew.  He  thinks  the  latter 
part  of  the  25th  chapter  certainly  refers  to  the  final  judgment ;  and  finds  dte 
point  of  transition  from  that  part  of  the  disdHirse  which  relates  to  the  cata» 
tnph*  of  Jndiina,  to  that  which  rdiitw  to  th*  jndgiaeat,  it  the  48d  tom 
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of  fhe  24ih  ehaptor.  Now  lofc  the  reader  take  his  Testament  and  examine 
this  transition  point.  The  42d  verse,  which  the  Doctor  admits  belongs  to 
the  former  division  of  the  discourse,  enjoins  npon  the  disciples  to  watch^  be- 
cause they  knew  not  what  hoar  their  Lord  would  come.  The  43d  verse  illus- 
trates the  necessity  of  watching^  by  the  example  of  the  good  man  of  the  house 
and  the  thief.  Here  certainly  is  no  change  of  discourse.  Watching  is  the 
key  note  still.  The  44th  verse  is  ahnost  a  literal  repetition  of  the  42d.  ^  Be 
ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.* 
What  conceivable  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  conung  of  the  Son 
of  man  here  alluded  to,  is  not  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  42d  verse 
—as  also  in  the  89tfa,  87th,  80th,  and  27th  verses  7  If  there  is  a  change  of 
meaning  here,  the  discourse  is  an  egregious  imposition ;  for  there  is  no  change 
of  language,  and  no  hint  of  any  change  of  meaning.  From  the  45th  vene 
the  remainder  of  the  chapter  stands  in  undeniable  connection  with  what  goes 
before,  i.  e.,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  conung  of  Christ  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  The  25th  chapter  commences  with — ^  Then  shall  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins.'  This  points  directly  back  to  the 
great  event  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  whole  parable  of  the  ten  vir^ns 
therefore  belongs  to  the  discourse  on  the  advent  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  This  brings  us  to  the  12th  verse.  The  13th  verse  is 
another  repetition,  almost  word  for  word,  of  the  44th  and  42d  verses  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority  for  referring  it  to 
any  event  but  that  announced  in  Matt.  24:  27,  30,  &c.  The  parable  of  the 
talents  that  follows,  from  the  14th  to  the  30th  verses,  is  confessedly  a  sequel 
to  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  and  belongs  to  the  same  train  of  thought. 
We  are  sure,  then,  that  all  tliat  goes  before  the  3l8t  verse  of  the  25th  chap- 
ter, is  part  of  the  discourse  relating  to  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  But  it  \a  manifest  that  the  81st  verse  introduces  a  new 
train  of  thought.  ^  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  &c.,  [this 
is  the  same  coming  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  whole  preceding  dis- 
course,] then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.'  Here  is  a  new  ac- 
tion. GoMiNQ  was  the  previous  theme.  Now  sittikq  on  the  tlirone— a 
continuous  administration  of  government,  is  the  subject  of  discourse.  '  And 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations.'  It  is  not  stated  how  long  a  period 
this  gathering  will  occupy.  It  may,  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  text,  have 
been  the  work  of  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years.  In  order  that  he  may 
thus  gather  all  nations,  he  must  first '  put  down,  all  rule  and  all  authority  and 
power ;'  and  this  is  represented  by  Paul  as  the  buaness  of  his  whole  media- 
torial reign.  (See  1  Cor.  15:  24.)  The  separation  and  the  award  of  des- 
tinies described  in  the  remainder  of  the  25th  chapter,  is  the  ipiro^er  judgment; 
and  this,  in  our  view,  is  yet  future.  We  recognize  in  the  predictions  of  the 
24ih  and  25th  of  Matthew,  two  judgments — one  at  the  be^nning,  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  Christ's  mediatorial  reign.  With  this  theory,  we  find 
plain  ssuling  through  those  chapters,  as  well  as  through  many  otJ^er  regions 
of  scripture  which  have  long  been  fiunous  for  perils  and  shipwrecks. 

We  confess  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
churches  and  their  great  men  keep  themselves  away  from  the  marrow  of  the 
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Inttfa  in  reUtkiD  to  the  leeoact  ooming  ol  Christ.  The  ample  idea  tiiai  h» 
acttully  came  ueonUng  to  hie  [VMiuse,  aad  commenced  the  judgment  m  t/t» 
world  of  »ouU,  fasmediatelf  ifter  the  destniction  of  Jenualem,  eeema  to  be 
avoided,  as  Uuni^  it  were  fortndden  frvii.  The  commenuton  of  Oennany 
and  this  coontrr  go  aroond  and  annmd  it,  aiid  seem  to  be  ever  drawing 
nearer  to  it.  How  they  keep  &om  hitting  it,  we  cannot  teQ.  But  sMnehow 
ftey  never  touch  it.  The  old  wavs  of  mana^ng  the  24th  of  Matthew  are  all 
abandoned.  The  double4ense  scheme  is  sooutcd  at  Andorer.  Twisting  the 
word  generation  is  given  up.  Still  the  learned  come  to  no  conoluson  that  is 
satisfactory  to  themselves  or  to  one  another.  In  Germany,  where  Bkeptudsm 
b  licensed,  oas  wise  man  dunks  the  evangelists  nusreported  Christ.  iJiotber 
thinks  Ohnst  mistook  the  purport  of  his  own  visions,  and  misreported  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  this  country,  Bobinson  finds  a  dubioos  history  of  Jewish 
wars  subsequent  to  the  destrnction  of  Jerusalem,  and  forthwith  apriies  to 
them  the  splendid  prophecy  of  the  second  coming.  And  Bush  thmu  that 
'the  grand  nodus  of  this  remarkable  prophecy  renuunsyetnnsolved.'  When 
irill  all  this  end  T  Is  not  the  long  delnsion  of  Christendom  on  tlus  snbjeet, 
*  a  veil  <Hi  the  hoart,*  which  mere  learning  and  ciittcal  sagad^  cannot  read  t 


H4.    THE 'MISTAKE'  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

It  is  bEtcoming  generally  known  and  conceded,  tiiat  the  apostles  expected 
and  taught  that  Ghmt  would  come  the  second  time  and  judge  the  quick  and 
dead  within  their  own  lifetime.  If  he  did  not  come,  as  tiie  popular  Uieolo- 
gians  teach,  it  is  manifest  that  the  ^KWtles  entertained  and  promlgated  a 
monstrous  error,  and  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Millerites  as  the  diqtes  and 
disaeminatora  of  a  false  prophecy.  The  inevitable  alternative  befine  the  re- 
ligious world  is  this :  either  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  second  advent  did 
twee  place  at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  di^iensation,  or  the  credit  of  the  woa- 
tles  for  inspiration,  and  even  common  discretion  and  honesty,  most  be  gives 
to  the  winds.  An  attempt  will  doubtless  be  made  to  evade  tJua  alternative 
tiy  softening  mA  apologimng  for  the  alleged  mistake  of  the  first  foUowers  vi 
<Arist.  But  no  apcJogy  can  possibly  be  framed  for  them,  wlucfa  wonld  not 
be  equally  good  for  such  fitlse  prophets  as  Miller ;  and  no  thinking  pezscm 
could  trust  any  part  of  their  testimony  as  insjared,  after  finding  them  gml^ 
of  f^e  witness  in  relation  to  a  matter  so  important  as  the  second  advent.— 
Their  testimony  on  this  subject  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  whola 
web  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  if  they  ^ke  at  random  here,  nobody  can 
toll  where  they  spoke  by  inspiration. 

That  our  rMtders  may  see  the  best  and  the  went  of  the  case  whidi  is  made 
ftr  the  apostles  by  thoee  irtio  are  beginmng  to  teach  that  they  were  in  a  mis- 
take  aboBt  the  ecHOOiid  idvent,  we  will  ptMent  an  extnuit  finu  Mr.  B«A% 
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work  on  the  Bewunrectkm,  in  whieh,  after  imeqmvocany  chardng  the  emr 
upon  them,  he  nndertakee  to  ^  trammel  up  the  consequence.'  In.  his  remariB 
on  the  langoage  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  16:  60 — 68,  ^  We  shall  not  all  sleep/ 
fto.,  he  assmnes  that  the  apostle  enoneouslj  imagined  that  the  resorrectioii 
was  very  near,  cites  with  apparent  approbation  a  sarcastic  paragraph  from 
GKbbon  relating  to  this  mistoke,  (which  may  be  found  in  a  note  to  the  artide 
on  tiie  Second  Coming,  p.  288,)  and  adduces  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Watts 
to  the  &ct  that  ^  the  Christians  of  the  first  age  did  generally  expect  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in 
that  very  age  wherein  it  was  fioretold.'    He  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

«<To  all  this  we  are  aware  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  impagns  the  inspiratioii 
and  infallibility  of  the  sacred  writers*  If  they  labored  under  a  mistake  on  this 
point,  how  can  they  be  said  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  unerring  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  7  And  if  they  have  roistaaen  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent,  why  may  they  not  have  mistaken  it  oa 
other  doctrines,  and  thus  the  church  be  left  without  an  infallible  standard  of  trAthf 

'^To  the  objection  thus  urged  we  reply,  in  the  first  pkice,  that  it  does  not  pre* 
sent  a  fair  issue.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  apostles  have  erroneouslT 
represented  any  doctrine  which  they  were  inspired  to  deliver,  but  how  far  ihew 
inspiraHan  extended.  The  sacred  writers  were  made  the  subjects,  or  rather  the 
organs,  of  special  revdoHons — revelations  lying  entirely  without  the  compass  of 
their  own  unassisted  fiiculties.  These  revelatious  they  must  be  admitted  to  have 
correctly  and  infallibly  reported.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not  be  oth* 
erwise.  The  revelations  were  not  their  own — were  not  the  product  of  their 
own  intelligence,  nor  required,  in  fact,  their  own  cognizance.  They  were  the 
instruments  through  which  the  Spirit  of  God  spake,  and  we  know  not  how  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  unless  the  Spirit  himself  were  mistaken, 
which  it  is  blasphemy  to  suppose.  So  far  then  as  the  revelations  were  con- 
cerned, the  apostles  must  of  course  bo  considered  as  having  spoken  with  abso* 
lute  inerrancy.  But  these  revelations,  as  made  to  the  sacrea  writers,  did  not 
include  every  thing :  they  did  not  even  include  every  thing  connected  with  theoi^ 
as  for  instance  the  attribute  of  time*  There  are  cases,  indeed,  where  the  Itsio 
of  certain  events  forms  the  special  subject-matter  of  the  revelation  and  the 
record  ;  but  in  numerous  instances  the  event  was  revealed  without  any  intima- 
tion  of  the  time.  So  also  of  the  precise  nutnner  of  the  accomplishment.  This 
did  not  always  enter  into  the  materiel  of  the  announcements  which  they  were 
prompted  to  utter.  Accordingly,  we  learn  that  the  prophets  *  inquired  and 
searched  diligently  vto  or  v^  ffumn^r  of  ftWt  the  spirit  which  was  in  them 
did  signify  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow.'  Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  may  have  infalltUy 
reported  all  that  was  actually  revealed  to  them  or  through  them,  and  yet  they 
may  not  have  been  infallible  in  the  construction  which  they  may  have  put  upon 
the  concomitant  circumstances  of  the  matters  that  they  were  to  make  known* 
Otherwise,  what  occasion  was  there  for  the  *  diligent  search'  which  their  spirits 
were  prompted  to  accomplish  7  Acting  as  the  organs  of  certain  divine  com- 
munications, it  would  be  natural  that  they  should  exercise  their  thoughts  upon 
the  themes  that  thus  expressed  themselves  through  them.  But  the  judgments 
which  they  personally  formed  on  these  disclosures,  being  distinct  from  the  truths 
themselves,  may  not  have  been  free  from  error,  simply  for  the  reason,  that  they 
did  not  cooM  really  within  the  scope  of  their  inspiration.    The  mind  of  the 
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Spirit  ia  ons  thing,  and  their  peraon&l  tiow  of  it*  meaning  is  another ;  and  it  a 
very  conceivable  that  we,  from  having  more  ample  data,  may  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  thia  meaning  than  they  were.  Who  can  doubt  that  John  the  Baptiat 
wu  better  able  to  unJeratand  laniah's  or  David'a  language  rsapeoting  the  first 
coming  ofChriat  than  were  Isaiah  or  David  themselves  t  We  contend  thereforSf 
that  it  does  not  truly  detract  from  Prnil's  claim  to  inspiration  that  he  should  not 
have  understood  what  was  not  revealed,  or  that  he  should  have  m  stated  what 
wof  revealed  as  to  evince  that  be  had  in  some  respects  mistalien  ita  true  purport 
—that  he  should  have  put  upon  it  a  sense  which  we  now  know  to  be  erronous. 
This  he  may  have  done,  and  glill  leave  the  main  announcement  in  its  full  integrity. 

"  In  this  view  we  are  happy  to  be  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Barsea, 
in  bis  remarl:s  on  the  very  passage  we  are  now  consideriDg. 

*"  I  do  not  know  that  the  proper  doctrine  of  inspiration  suffers,  if  we  admit 
that  the  apostles  were  ignorant  of  the  esact  time  when  the  world  would  dose  ; 
or  even  thtit  in  regard  to  the  precise  period  when  that  would  take  place,  they 
■night  be  in  error.  The  following  considerations  may  be  suggested  on  this  sub- 
ject, showing  that  the  claim  to  inspiration  did  not  extend  to  the  knowledge  <^ 
this  fact.  (1.)  They  were  not  omniacient  :  and  there  is  no  nure  absurdity  in 
auppostng  that  they  were  ignorant  on  (Am  subject  than  in  regard  to  any  other, 
lo^iration  extended  to  the  order  of  future  events,  and  not  to  the  line*.  There 
is  in  the  scriptures  no  statement  of  the  tme  when  the  world  would  close.  (2.) 
Future  events  were  made  to  pass  before  the  mind  of  the  prophets,  as  in  a  land- 
scape. The  order  of  the  images  may  be  distinctly  marked,  but  the  tiiMt  may 
Dot  be  designated.  And  even  events  which  may  occur  in  fact  at  different  pe> 
riods,  may  in  vision  appear  to  be  near  each  other  ;  as  in  a  landscape,  objects 
which  are  in  fact  separated  by  distant  intervals,  like  the  ridgea  of  a  mountain, 
may  appear  to  lie  cloeu  to  each  other.  (3.)  The  Savior  expressly  said,  that  it 
waa  not  designed  that  they  should  knoa  when  future  events  would  occur.  Thus, 
after  bis  resurrection,  in  answer  to  an  in<]uiry  whether  he  then  would  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel,  ho  said,  (  Acts  1:  7,)  '  It  is  nol  for  you  to  know  the  times  or 
the  seosons  which  the  Father  has  put  in  hia  own  power.'  The  Savior  said  that 
even  be  himself,  as  man,  was  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  exact  time  in  which  fu- 
ture events  would  occur.  '  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour,  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angelfl  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  tbe  Son,  but  the  Father.'  Mark  13: 
SS.  (4. )  The  apoalles  vere  in  fact  ignorant  and  mistaken  in  regard  to,  at  leant, 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  one  future  event,  the  death  of  John.  Joo.  SI:  23. 
Here  is,  therefore,  no  departure  from  the  proper  doctrine  of  inspiration,  in  aup- 
posing  that  the  apostles  were  not  inspired  on  thew  subjects,  and  that  they  might 
be  ignorant  like  others.  The  proper  ordtr  of  events  they  slate  truly  and  exactly  ; 
the  exact  time,  God  did  not,  for  wiae  reasons,  intend  to  make  known.' 

"  We  remark,  in  tbe  second  place,  that  the  present  cose  is  peculiar.  Our 
Lard's  second  coming  and  its  associated  events  are  described  in  highly  symbolic 
■nd  prophetic  terms,  taken  mostly  from  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  and  so  framed  as  to  be  intrinsically  obscure  and  capable  of  being  er- 
roneously apprehended.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Christ  himself  distinctly  laid 
open  to  his  disciplea  tbe  nature  of  that  event.  Consequently,  as  the  prediction* 
respecting  the  first  coming  were  so  worded  as  to  be  liable  to  misunderstanding 
before  iie  ciine,  even  by  the  very  prophets  themselves  who  recorded  them,  so  the 
idea  scpms  entirdy  reasonable,  that  tbo  predictions  respecting  his  second  coining 
OMy  Dot  have  been  perfectly  undeniiood  in  all  respects  even  by  the  apostles  awl 
Iha  priniitivB  Christiaiii.    And  why  does  their  ignorance  on  this  single  poiot— 
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tbe  time  and  muiaer  of  the  Moaad  adTent— any  mora  invalidate  their  intpiratioa 
than  a  like  ignorance  in  the  Old  Testament  writers  invalidates  theirs  ?  The 
apostle  in  the  present  instance  discloses  the  grand  fundamental  fact,  that  at  the 
time  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  refers  there  should  he  a  translation  of  the  living 
saints.  This  he  has  stated  infallibly,  because  he  spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  how  could  he  make  any  other  than  an  infallible  suggestion  t 
But  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  precise  time  of  this  event  was  any  where  made 
known,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Paul  should  assign  it  to  that 
epoch  which  he  supposed  to  be  intended  when  our  Savior  said  that  *  this  genera* 
tion  shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  sball  be  fulfilled.'  Is  it  affirmed  that 
this  was  misleading  his  readers  ?  Then  we  would  ask  whether  our  Lord  is  not 
equally  to  be  charged,  in  the  above  words,  with  misleading  his  readers  ?  Wa 
well  know  by  what  criticisms  upon  the  word  *  generation,'  it  is  attempted  to 
rebut  the  force  of  the  natural  construction,  and  make  it  harmonize  with  an  ac« 
complishment  that  should  first  ensue  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  af^er  the 
lifetime  of  the  disciples.  But  after  all  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away  the  native 
and  genuine  import  of  the  phrase.  It  is  only  by  the  most  downright  violence 
that  we  can  elicit  from  the  words  any  thing  but  the  declaration  that  the  event 
predicted  should  occur,  or  rather  should  begin  to  occur,  in  the  term  of  the  nat- 
ural lives  of  the  then  existing  generation  of  men,  and  consequently  that  tbe 
event,  whatever  it  were,  did  thus  occur  within  the  period  specified ;  that  is^ 
that  there  was,  in  some  sense,  a  glorious  coming  of  Christ  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  state.  But  it  docs  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  purport  of  the  entire  series  of  prophecies  contained  in  the  24th  and 
25th  of  Matthew  was  exhausted  in  that  event ;  for  he  says  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, in  the  parallel  prediction  of  Luke,  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  the  Gentiles  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled  ;  and  this  carries 
us  over  a  long  tract  of  centuries  before  we  reach  the  period  of  the  full  accom- 
plishment." 

REMARKS. 

This  is  an  argument  on  a  false  issue.  The  true  point  of  difficulty  in  the 
case  is  entirely  evaded,  both  by  Mr.  Bush  and  by  Mr.  Barnes.  The  question 
is  not  simply  'how  far  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  extendedj*  or  whether 
they  might  not  have  been  ignorant  in  regard  to  such  a  point  as  the  time  of 
the  second  advent,  consistentiy  with  the  integrity  of  their  authority  as  inspired 
teachers.  We  fireely  admit  tiiat  they  were  not  omniscient ;  that  their  inspi- 
ration was  limited ;  that  they  were  ignorant  on  many  points.  But  the  true 
questions  are  these :  Did  they  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their  inspiration  in 
tiieir  testimony?  Did  they  speak  of  things  which  they  understood  not,  and 
record  their  random  testimony  as  the  word  of  God  ?  Did  they  bequeath  to 
the  church  a  New  Testament  tainted  with  falsehood  7  If  they  did,  how  are 
we  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  parts  of  their  testimony, 
and  how  can  we  trust  them  as  honest  and  safe  guides  of  faith  ?  It  is  quite 
admissible  that  they  were  ignorant  on  any  given  point ;  but  it  is  not  aanu»' 
sible  that,  being  ignorant,  they  should  dogmatize  and  utter  falsehood  as  the 
word  of  God  on  that  point,  and  still  be  regarded  as  oracles  of  inspiration,  or 
even  good  men.  ^  A  fool,  when  he  holde&  his  peace  is  counted  wise.'  If 
the. apostles  had  no  revelation  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  second  coming,  ae 
discreet  and  honest  men  they  would  have  held  their  peace  on  that  subject, 
and  their  testimony  on  other  subjects,  in  respect  to  whioh  they  had  revdationa^ 
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wmld  not  hare  been  ctiaciedited.  It  is  not  neeenary  tli&t  s  wHneis  in  ooort 
flhoold  be  omDiscieat,  in  order  that  lus  affirmationa  ma;  be  received  as  troth. 
Bat  it  u  necessary  that  he  should  confine  his  testimony  to  what  he  knotoi. 
If  he  venturesbeyondhiskiiovledge,  into  Gonjecbirea,  and  ntteis,  under  oath, 
W  truth,  statements  about  matters  of  vhich  be  ia  ignorant,  the  discovery  (Jt 
lite  folsehood  of  those  statements  yitiatea  his  whole  testunoay  and  euoses 
lum  to  the  penalties  ofpei^ury.  This  b  the  very  poution  in  wmch  Mr.  Bush 
jdaces  the  apostles.  The  *  mistake'  which  he  charges  upon  them  is  not  mere 
nmocent  igaorance  or  private  mis^prehennon,  but  preaamptnons  public  affir- 
mation on  a  point  about  which  they  Knew  nothmg, — conjectural  and  &lse  tes- 
timony before  the  tughest  court  m  the  universe,  and  under  circumstances 
irhich  imposed  stronger  obligations  of  cautious  veracity,  than  t^iose  of  any 
OaUi  required  by  human  tribunals.  Standing  before  men  and  angels  as  the 
accredited  witnesses  of  God,  they  had  not  honesty  and  discretion  enoo^ 
according  to  Mr.  Bush's  account,  to  hold  their  pace  where  they  were  igoo- 
nat,  but  like  the  Milleittes,  incontinently  proclauned — 'The  Lord  is  at  hand' 
— '  The  Judge  standeth  at  the  door,'  when  in  Fact  the  second  advent  was 
thoosaods  of  years  distant,  and  left  on  record  in  the  midst  of  their  testimcaiy 
to  all  genenUions,  a  monstrous  falsehood,  fitted  to  nullify,  by  its  ultdroate 
detection,  their  whole  clum  of  inspiration. 

The  case  is  not  relieved  by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  ^e  '  pro^Aeta  [of 
the  Old  Testament]  inquired  and  searched  diligently  what  or  what  moianer 
of  time  the  spirit  which  was  in  them  did  tdgnify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.'  This  &ct  indicates 
nothing  like  the  presumption  which  Mr.  B.  imputes  to  the  apostles,  but  the 
contrary — a  cautious,  piuns-taking  veracity,  it  is  not  hinted,  and  it  is  not 
true,  that  those  prophets,  in  the  excess  of  Uieir  curiomty  and  self-confidence, 
patched  upon  some  random  dieory  about  the  time  of  Christ's  advent,  and  pro- 
dumed  it  in  connection  with  their  revelations,  as  God's  verity.  They  '  in- 
mired  and  learched  diligently  ;'  and  if  the  apostles  had  done  no  more  than 
tiuB,  their  credit  would  not  have  suffered,  even  though  their  search  had  been 
froitless.  But,  according  to  Mr.  B's  doctrine,  they  went  iarther,  or  rather 
took  an  opposite  course.  Instead  of  contenting  uiemselvea  with  inquiring 
ud  searchmg  diligently  for  the  time  of  the  second  advent,  they  fell  to  di^ 
matizing  and  prophesying  about  it,  and  tainted  their  foolish  mistake  of  two 
thousand  years  on  the  front  of  the  New  Testament. 

Kor  does  Mr.  Barnes'  suggestion  that '  the  apostles  were  in  fact  ignorant 
and  miataken  in  regard  to  the  death  of  John,*  relieve  the  case  at  all.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  asserted  in  John  21:  23,  and  it  is  not  certain  &om  any 
other  evidence,  that  they  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  John  woold  never 
£e.  We  have  never  found  any  reason  for  p^ing  confidence  in  the  chnrol^ 
tnditions  about  his  death.  They  contradict  each  other.  The  &ct  that  he 
lived  certiunly  till  very  near  the  lime  appointed  for  the  second  advent,  indi- 
^jates  to  us  tlmt  he  did  not  sleep,  but  was  changed.  But,  secondly,  admitting 
Aiat  he  (Ud  die,  the  mistake  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to  the  matter,  ia  not  at 
ill  parallel  to  tii^  alleged  false  testimony  concerning  the  time  of  the  secoiul 
g ;  for  it  occurred  befm  they  received  the  S|»rit  of  troth — before  thej 
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irere  sent  on  their  nuBeions  u  tibe  representatiTes  of  ChriBt — long  before  &«j 
oadertook  to  add  th«r  writings  to  tae  scriptnrefl.  That  mistake  is  not  an 
important  doctrine,  inoorpor^ed  vith  Aear  ultimate  apoetolic  testimony,  bat 
a  net  in  the  history  of  their  8|aritaal  nmunity.  The  record  of  it  no  more 
loosens  ttte  fonndations  of  their  subsequent  anthori^  as  inspired  and  infalliUe 
writers,  thaa  does  the  record  of  their  strife  who  should  be  greatest,  or  of  thdr 
abandonment  of  Christ  at  the  arose.  But  their  supposed  mistake  about  tli0 
lime  of  the  second  coming,  is  part  and  parcel  of  their  final,  deliberate,  offidal 
teBtimosy,  and  cannot  be  separated  firom  their  doctrinal  system  Trithout  de- 
stroying its  whole  texture.  If  they  were  deluded  on  this  point,  they  wera 
delaied,  not  as  raw  discipdes,  but  as  mature  apoetleB ;  and  the  delusion  clung 
to  them  to  the  last.  At  the  very  close  of  John's  earthly  career,  when  '  the 
darkness  was  past  and  the  true  light  shone'  upon  him ;  when  he  saw  and 
testified  that  '  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  do  darkness  at  all,'  and  that  '  who- 
ever says  he  has  fellowship  with  him  and  walketh  in  darkness,  is  a  liar  ;* 
when  he  dbtinctly  professed  to  declare  to  believers  only  that  which  he  '  had 
seen  and  heard  ;* — even  then  he  announced  in  the  mcnt  positive  and  solemn 
manner,  the  near  approach  of  the  second  advent.     '  Littie  children,'  sud  he, 

*  it  in  the  last  hour  ;  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even 
now  are  their  many  antichrists ;  wherebi/  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  hour' 
1  John  2:  IS.  Messrs.  Bush  and  Bames  would  have  us  place  this  anuouuos- 
ment  on  a  par  with  the  '  last  warnings'  issued  by  Himes  and  Storrs  just  befora 

*  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  ;*  and  yet  tiiey  profess  not  to  impugn 
the  inspiration  of  the  apostles ! 

Indeed  the  case  would  be  no  better,  but  rather  worse,  if  geniune  ex&mplei 
of  false  doctrine  could  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  to  render  the  mistake 
about  the  second  coming  probable.  Such  discoveries  would  be  no  apologr 
for  that  mistake,  but  would  simply  go  to  discredit  the  whole  book.  If  it  iB 
true,  as  Mr.Biish  holds,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Xew  Testament  is  a  mixture 
of  divine  revelation  with  fallible  human  judgments,  then  until  some  method 
shall  be  proposed  by  which  wo  can  distinguish  with  certainty  between  the  true 
and  tiic  counterfeit  bills,  the  whole  mixture  ought  to  be  distrusted.  If  ws 
are  to  judge  by  the  '  mistake*  now  before  uB,  we  must  conclude  that  the  pack 
of  true  and  false  doctrines  is  completely  shuffled,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  human  understanding  to  discern  between  them.  When  the  apostles  say, 
"Ihe  Lord  b  at  hand' — *  The  Judge  standee  at  the  door* — *  Little  children 
it  is  the  last  hour,' — they  give  ua  no  ^gnal,  by  which  we  may  know  that  these 
umouncements  are  persomil  Judgmcnta.  If  we  feel  at  liberty  to  pronounoa 
them  such,  we  may  just  as  well  place  their  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and 
the  atonement  under  the  same  sentence.  And  then  the  Bible  becomes,  what 
the  neologiste  would  have  it,  a  mere  pishing  for  critics.  This  is  the  golf 
into  which  the  churches,  with  Messrs.  Bush  and  Barnes  at  their  head,  most 
Boon  plunge,  if  they  persist  in  denying  that  the  second  advent  took  place  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

We  repeat,  that  the  mischief  in  the  case  is  not  the  alleged  ignorance  of 
the  apostlea,  but  the  incontinence — the  presumption — the  confounding  mix- 
tore  of  peraonid  jodpnentfl  wift  revelatioQa,  irhwh  is  impnted  to  them.  Thb 
40 


■  the  hetiA  and  front  ot  the  ofienae  of  die  MilleriteB.  It  hu  been  ftduonaUtf 
■mth  some  who  have  not  been  curied  away  by  the  Advent-mama,  to  apolo^M 
beverthelesB  for  the  dupes  and  even  the  leaders  in  tiiat  monstroua  impostare. 
liw  plea  that  has  been  nrged  in  tbeir  favor  has  been  that  *  the;  are  honest 
Id  their  delu^ioni'  We  are  very  nilling  to  adnut  this  plea  in  extenoation  of 
the  f"l];  and  guilt  of  the  mosses  who  have  occupied  the  eecondary  positiw 
affoltowera  in  tlie  movement.  But  *e  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  it 
b  a  foolisli  and  cruel  sort  of  charity  that  extends  the  apology  to  the  leadera. 
It  is  now  manifest  that  the  men  who  took  upon  them  the  responsibility  of 
Bounding  an  alarm  which  has  driven  multitudea  to  inaamty  and  suicide,  and 
has  spiritually  debauched  ar.d  ruined  still  greater  multitudes,  arrogantly  pre- 
tended to  know  what  they  did  not  know,  and  presumptuously  momulgated 
by  argument  and  pretenses  of  revelation,  a  foolish  falsehood.  We  compluD 
oot  that  they  were  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  second  advent, 
(though  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  one  can  deliberately  study  die  24tlt 
of  Matthew  and  remain  innocently  ignorant  on  the  subject,)  but,  that  being 
ignorant,  they  professed  to  Iq  vise,  and  stood  forth  on  tlie  iritness^tand  be- 
fore  heaven  and  earth,  under  a  rirtu^  oath  of  veracity,  with  a  random  tes- 
timony  in  their  mouths,  pled^g  the  word  of  God  for  a  lie.  For  this  we 
haro  called  them,  and  still  call  them,  iufostors.  And  if  Mr.  Bush's  im- 
putation of  false  testimony  to  the  apostles  were  proved  true,  we  should  be 
obli;;ed  for  the  same  reason  to  call  uiem  impostors. 

We  demand,  on  behalf  of  the  apostles,  the  benefit  of  the  good  rule  of  law 
ttat  '  every  man  shall  be  held  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty.'  Before 
consenting  to  turn  them  in  with  the  perjured  Mllerites,  we  claim  the  right 
to  inspect  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  charged  wi&  the  mistake  which 
renders  the  lamo  apologies  of  Messrs.  Bush  and  Barnes  necessary.  How  is 
it  made  certain  that  Christ  did  not  come  the  second  time,  and  accomplish 
the  first  resurrection  and  judgment,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  primitive 
church  ?  '  We  have  more  ample  data,'  says  Mr.  Bush,  '  and  are  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  than  the  apostles  were.'— 
What  are  these  '  more  ample  data'?  Have  we  any  new  revelation  ?  None 
at  all.  But  '  we  learn  from  the  event,'  says  Mr.  Bush  in  another  passage, 
'  ^at  the  prophecies  which  the  apostles  referred  to  a  period  within  their  own 
lifetime,  inchided  a  vast  extent  of  time.*  Here  is  the  foundation,  and  the 
Only  foundation,  of  the  charge  of  mistake.  It  is  'the  event'  that  has  proved 
tiie  aposties  liars.  No  external  second  advent,  no  visible  resurrection  and 
judgment,  is  recorded  in  tlie  writings  of  worldly  historians,  as  having  oc- 
curred at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  ;  '  therefore  (say  die  wise 
men)  no  advent,  resurrection  or  judgment  took  place  at  that  time,  and  the 
^tostlea  are  convicted  of  false  prophecy.'  So  says  the  infidel  Gibbon ;  and 
eo  say  the  devout  Bush  and  Barnes.  Now  if  we  look  narrowly  at  the  nature 
of  the  advent,  resurrection  and  judgment  which  were  predicted  and  expected 
by  the  apostles,  we  shall  sec  that  this  is  a  very  small  foundation  for  the  heavy 
i^arge  which  rests  upon  it.  Christ's  resurrection  wns  a  sample  of  the  res* 
tmectlon  expected  by  his  followers.  He  was  the  '  tifst^fruita,'  and  they 
Vnt  to  be  gathered  u  the  general  hweat  «t  his  coming.     Wu  Christ'i 
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resonreetidii  visible  to  the  world  7  Was  it  recorded  by  worldly  historiana  ? 
Mr.  Bush  himself  argues  in  the  very  work  before  us,  at  great  length,  that 
Christ  arose  in  his  spiritual  body  and  only  <q)p€ared  to  his  disciples — not  to 
the  worid — as  angels  are  seen,  i.  e.  in  vision.  If  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
mi6fe,  notorious  resurrection  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  ^  the  event^ 
which  proves  the  expectations  of  the  apostles  false,  then  ^  the  event'  in  the 
case  of  Christ  proved  his  prediction  of  his  own  resurrection  false.  The  world 
saw  him  no  more ;  and  the  Jews,  among  whom  he  died,  believe  him  dead  to 
this  day.  The  promised  second  advent  was  to  be  kindred  in  its  nature  to 
the  resurrection.  Christ  was  to  come  '  in  like  manner  as  he  ascended/ 
Bid  he  ascend  in  a  material  body  7  Was  the  event  public  ?  Did  worldlj 
historians  record  it  7  So  the  judgment  was  to  be  of  course  like  the  resur* 
rection  and  the  advent — a  transaction  in  the  spritual  world.  With  such 
evidence  concemmg  the  nature  of  the  events  expected  by  the  aposties,  what 
presumption  it  is  to  accuse  them  of  fiJse  prophecy,  because  there  was  no 
such  physical  parade  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  human 
traditions  have  connected  with  the  second  coming  and  the  judgment !  What 
folly  to  make  the  silence  of  man  a  ground  for  impeaching  the  testimony  of 
God !  Win  Mr.  Bush  or  Mr.  Barnes  venture  to  assert  that  Christ  did  not 
come  <M  he  ascended? — that  there  was  not  a  resurrection  like  his  ownf-^^ 
that  there  was  not  a  judgment  in  the  resurrection  worlds  at  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  7  Do  they  know  any  thing  about  the  matter  7  Can  they 
know  any  thing  about  it,  except  by  cither  believing  the  predictions  of  the 
Bible,  or  by  obtaining  a  new  revelation  7  The  charge  which  they  have 
brought  against  the  apostles,  recoils  upon  them.  They  are  the  men  that 
have  allowed  their  speech  to  go  beyond  their  knowledge. 
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W.ien  vy/i  A^uf.  4^^«.  ^>:  *ur^  :ur..:;^  viii:^  &r«.  lad  : 
r^  rn^^Vtrf ,*  CWskf.  I:  1^.     Tbi  thz^  vLfiCC.  J'jflA  b*i 

*!r>*^.  ':ri-.-iy'tr.^'«,  Tf.^.  tiiiri^  vhi<h  were  th 
(rA./tiTi  ^,rA(//nr.  ^  O^fXA  rip  hiiiMr/  mA  iLe  roice  tt>  J 
Ud^'^.  ^A«>//«  wAi^A  nni«E  /m  h/rtafur.^  4:  1.  Joftn  s&v  ktft 
C^/f  ^  rr^,  ^«r*«4  irt4iCt/A  bi  tti^  fr^onh  chapcer  izvi  oarad  took  pia«c.  ^ 
il  A  ^rid«T^  t^iAi  >i«  wrA«  h»  book  at  fAe  tiW  he  mim  tkt  r\mm%^  fioB  ftdf- 
f^irrAUr«C4  fw/n^fc*!  tri  tiw;  Uirritfa  chapcer,  rerae  4.  *  When 
Ai^jA  \iM\  ntUirtd  i^Mtnr  v'>ic««/  saji  he,  */  trot  ahfiti  to  ftriUJ 
ikiXi  \th  tifA/'A  4^/vri  tlu:  xiiiuisn  he  aaw  m  vxjji  as  thev  had  |iaiwH  He 
tf»A  \Y^,7iX'/]m0i  then  whik  Uie  eventii  introduced  in  the  fborth 
Ati^:n*f*'A  in  ti**  f^t  'if  Uj^  V/>k  were  v'rt  future.  Xow  if  we 
mUi-ji  Witwi  tJl  tii«  fiiT.t  of  tiioHe  eventii  wUch  were  then  fiuiire,  actnallT 
ir^'l,  wf;  nhall  have  a  fjx#;d  'late,  before  which  the  Apocalvpee  must  haiv 
x;'rri  writr>m,  I/;t  rui  then  lor^k  intr;  the  ^  t^ungs  which  most  be  hereafber/ 
'Wt:  fofjrtli  cFiar>V:r  d^:j4criU:»  t}jc  irja;?riificence  of  the  divine  presence.  Li 
th<;  fifth  fS\s/kuU'.r  wi  \/(xtk  with  He  von  at^h  h^  introduced,  and  the  LAxnb,  who 
only  lA  forjha  worthy,  rcc^'ivcM  it,  and  pre[iares  to  o[ien  the  seals.  All  this 
in  only  tlic.  intn/liJcti/iTi  t/i  tli^;  HuW-qucnt  dii^losures.  The  pridietifynt  of 
tb<!  A  f/y;;ily{/H<;  pr<;(;c:rly  t>«;;^n  at  the  sixth  chapter.  The  series  of  events 
whi'rii  follow  tli<;  HiicceiiHive  ofK^ningH  of  Uic  seven  seals  are  those  which  are 

*  Ai  oMr  view*  c»f  Ikr  •ffcoml  coming'  involve  the  cobcluaioD  that  the  book  of  RcTcte- 
lii#ri«  WM1  writUn  before  tlie  d«*Ntruction  of  Jeruealeio,  thie  was  very  geoerally  dlenicA 
hy  fiiir  opiMffirnt*  when  we  fimt  broached  our  theory.  We  apprehend  a  chaotpe  is  eom- 
tfiff  "vrr  puMie  opinion  on  \}v%  point.  Prof.  Stuart,  in  a  late  article  oo  the  Apoesiypoe, 
•ay*:— 

"Thai  il  wa«  written  under  the  bloody  rei^n  of  Nero,  or  shortly  aAer,  ia  now  m  matter 
affrrrd  upon  by  n#-nrly  all  mreot  critics  who  have  studied  the  literature  of  this  book.-* 
Tti«*  #t|fffnptiou  of  Christian  Jews,  who  are  sealed  in  their  foreheads  as  the  servants  of 
fiod,  as  rrlstfd  in  chsp.  7;  the  measurement  of  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  to  be 
nrr«frv«?d  from  iuip«*udinf(  df^strurtion,  ch.  11 :  1,  2;  the  express  naming  of  the  city  to 
bs  driitrnyrd,  ns  'the  ptnre  where  our  Lord  was  crucified/  ch.  11:  8;  these  and  ••ther 
sonf*iirr«int  eirrumstances  put  il  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Apocalypse  ^rae 
wrill'^n  hifitrii  the  destruction  of  JeruHah^m.  And  if  all  this  were  not  sufficient,  the  pes- 
Mi«n  in  rb.  17:  10.  which  declares  that  jf0«  kings  or  emperors  of  Rome  bed  already  fall- 
en, while  the  BUtk  Is  reiirning  when  tho  writer  is  composing  the  book,  marks  tlie  period 
(oo  drflnllely  to  Iks  railed  In  question.  It  might  easily  be  shown,  moreover,  that  the 
lonor  of  the  bivolc  renders  It  necessary  fur  us  to  suppose  tlist  the  persecution  was  actual- 
\y  raffing  when  It  was  wriltrn ;  snd  consequently,  it  must  have  been  written  during 
Naro's  life,  for  peraeoution  ceased  imioediately  aAer  bia  death."— Bi6/io(A«ea  fitacm.  No. 
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to  bo  examined  for  the  purpoee  of  fixing  oar  first  boundary.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  sixth  seal  (ver.  12 — 17)  we  find  a  description  of  the  advent 
of  Christ  in  language  identical  with  that  in  Matt  24:  29^  80.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  John  quoted  the  words  of  Christ,  and  that  both  referred  to  the 
same  transaction.  But  we  find  it  declared  in  Matt.  24:  29,  that  the  advent 
there  described  was  to  be  ^  immediately  after^  the  awful  tnbulation  which 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  events,  then,  which  followed 
the  opening  of  the  nxtii  seal,  took  place  immecUatdy  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  the  opening,  not  only  of  the  sixth  seal,  but  of  all  the  seals, 
was  future  when  John  wrote  tiie  Apocalypse.  He  must  have  written,  there- 
fi)re,  some  considerable  time  before  an  event  which  happened  immediately 
after  the  destaruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  creates  a  strong  presumption  at 
least,  that  he  wrote  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

But  let  us  examine  the  events  of  the  first  five  seals,  which  occupied  the 
period  between  the  time  of  John's  writing,  and  the  second  advent.  As  those 
events  came  ^  immediately'  before  that  advent,  we  may  fairly  anticipate  that 
they  are  the  very  tribulations  wluch  in  Matthew  are  placed  immediately  before 
it.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  first  five  seals  actuaUy  usher  in  a  train  of 
awful  tribulations,  closely  corresponding  in  order  and  kind  to  those  described 
in  Matt.  24:  G — 22.  The  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  the  first  seal  is  not  very 
clear.  But  the  second  seal  (ver.  4)  introduces  the  war  spirit,  corresponding 
to  the  prediction  in  Matthew  of  '  wars  and  rumors  of  wars' — ^  nation  rising 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom.'  The  third  seal  introduces 
the  famine  spirit :  and  in  Matthew  ^  famines  in  divers  places'  follow  the  wars. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  famine  was  one  of  the  principal  elements 
of  misery  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  its  downfall.  The  fourth  seal  ushers 
in  the  spirit  of  universal  destruction — a  combination,  of  war,  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  every  other  agent  of  death.  Nothing  could  more  vividly  picture 
the  tribulation  which  Christ  declared  should  be  ^such  as  never  was  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world.'  Matt.  24:  21.  At  the  opening  of  the  fiftii  seal  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs  are  discovered,  calling  on  Grod  to  avenge  them.  These 
are  evidently  tiiey  who  suffered  death  in  tiie  dreadful  persecutions  which  in 
Matthew  are  described  as  following  or  attending  tiie  wars,  famines,  and  pes- 
tilences of  that  awful  time.  Ver.  9.  In  our  view  there  b  evidence,  amount- 
ing to  demonstration,  that  Christ's  prediction  in  Matt.  24,  extending  from 
the  6th  to  the  31st  verse,  is  in  all  substantial  particulars  identical  with  John's 
vision  in  the  sixth  and  seventii  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  Since,  then,  it 
b  certain  that  John  wrote  before  the  events  of  the  sixtn  chapter,  it  is  clear 
that  he  wrote  before  the  awful  tribulations  which  are  described  in  Matt.  24: 
6—22,  i.  e.  before  the  final  agonies  of  Judaism,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  City. 

This  fixes  the  chronological  bounda^  on  one  »de.  We  know  that  the  date 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  earSer  than  A.  D.  70.  The  only  element  of  calcula- 
tion which  we  have  for  the  boundary  on  the  other  side,  is  contidned  in  the 
introduction  to  the  book,  (chap.  1:  1 — 3,)  which  annoimces  that  the  things 
revealed  in  it  ^  must  shobtlt  come  to  pass.'  If  it  is  con^dered  that  the 
events  of  the  sixth  chapter  are  the  fir^  of  those  which  the  book  reveals  as 
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fatore,  and  tliere&re  u«  nearest  in  order  to  the  lime  when  John  wrote,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  above  annunciation  attaches  firet  and  moat  emphatically 
to  Giora.  We  ma;  conclude  therefore  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
*  shortly'  before  the  destruction  of  Jenusalem,  i.  e.,  at  a  tmie  when  the  un- 
precedented tribulafiona  of  the  final  scene  were  the  future  events  next  in 
order.  It  certainly  was  not  written  aiter  A.  D.  70,  and  it  certEunly  was 
not  written  long  before. 

Ihia  result  is  coufinned  by  many  passages  in  the  addresses  to  the  seven 
churches.  Among  the  precursors  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Christ 
predicted  a  great  declension  among  Christiaus.  '  Because  iniquity  shall 
abound,'  said  he,  '  the  love  of  manv  shall  wax  cold.'  Matt.  24:  12.  Ac- 
cordingly John's  record  of  the  '  things  that  are,*  exlubits  tiie  churches  of 
Asia  in  a  state  that  exactly  corresponds  to  this  prediclioQ.  The  Epheuaa 
church  had  '  left  its  fiist  love.'  ^e  church  of  Sardis  had  '  a  name  to  live, 
and  was  dead.'  The  Laodiceans  were  '  neither  cold  nor  hot.'  Agun,  those 
addresses  abound  with  allusions  to  Christ's  coming,  and  represent  it  as  very 
near.  '■I come  qmekly' — is  the  oft-repeated  warning.  (See  chap.  2:  6,  16, 
25,  8:  3, 11.)  All  this  exactly  harmonizes  with  ^e  idea  that  John  wrote 
in  that  predicted  dark  period  of  the  church  which  immedmtely  preceded  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 


^  46.     SCOPE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Thk  book  of  Revelations,  as  a  whole,  is  simply  a  vimon  of  the  entire  judg- 
ment of  mankind,  including  the  first  Judgment  at  the  second  advent,  the  in- 
termediate reign  of  Christ,  and  the  second  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  times 
of  the  Crentiles.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  filling  up  of  the  outline  sketched 
in  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matdiew.  The  great  facts 
announced  in  those  chapters  are — 1,  the  destruction  of  Judaism  ;  2,  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  destroy  hia  enemies,  and  gather  his  elect ;  8,  his  reign, 
and  the  gathering  and  separation  of  all  nations  ;  4,  the  final  judgment.  These 
also  are  the  great  &ct8  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters 
df  that  book  (which  are  the  beginning  of  its  prophecies)  announce  the  de- 
struction of  Judaism,  the  coming  of  Christ  to  destroy  his  enemies,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  elect.  At  the  eighth  chapter  commences  a  series  of  move- 
ments among  the  nations,  introduced  by  the  successive  soundings  of  the  seven 
trumpets.  These  movements  are  to  be  referred  to  the  agency  of  Christ, 
whose  acccs.'iion  to  the  throne  is  announced  in  the  prerious  diapters.  These 
are  the  transactions  of  his  intermediate  reign — the  gathering  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  nations.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter  the  sounding  of  &e 
seventh  trumpet  introduoea  the  final  and  univeisal  judgment.  This  is  the 
fifft  <d  tbe  book.    All  the  other  nwxa  are  boonded  by  this  oatlme,  and 
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either  exhibit  the  same  events  in  different  aspects,  or  coQateral  trains  of 
events  occupying  the  same  period.  The  first  and  last  judgments,  with  the 
events  between  tfiem,  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole. 

In  calculating  the  chronology  of  this  great  outline,  we  take,  for  our  first 
element,  the  period  of  the  first  judgment.  This  is  an  ascertained  date — a 
fixed  point  on  the  chart  of  time.  We  know,  by  the  explicit  testimony  of 
Christ  in  the  twenfy-fourth  of  Matthew,  as  well  as  by  the  concurrent  allusionfl 
of  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  indeed  by  the  announcements  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  itself,  that  the  fint  judgment  immediately  succeed- 
ed the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  A.  D.  70. 

The  next  question  is, — How  far  is  it  from  this  fixed  point  to  the  second 
judgment  ?  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelations  we  have  an  undoubted 
account  of  the  second  jugdment,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  statement  of  the 
events  which  precede  it,  with  a  general  measurement  of  the  time  between  the 
first  and  second  judgments.  We  are  there  informed  that  the  primitive  church 
'  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thou%<md  years'  after  their  complete  victoir 
over  Satan  by  the  first  judgment,  and  before  the  second  judgment.  This 
makes  it  certain  that  Christ's  intermediate  reign  occupies  at  least  a  thousand 
years. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  language  in  this  case  is  to  be 
taken  literally.  Prophetic  statements  of  time  are  certainly  never  lets  than 
literal.  If  there  were  any  doubt  in  the  case,  it  would  be  whether  we  ought 
not  to  reckon  days  for  years^  and  so  expand  the  prophetic  period  of  a  thou- 
sand yeare  into  360,000  yeara.  This  is  the  view  of  some  interpreters.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  authority  or  occasion  for  such  an  expansion.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  the  announcement  of  the  thousand  yeai*s  occurs  in  a  symbol- 
ical vision,  and  is  therefore  to  be  understood  symbolically  ;  for,  hv>wever  the 
rules  of  scolastic  rhetoric  may  condemn  the  mixture  of  symbols  with  literal 
objects,  it  is  a  fact  which  can  be  proved  by  numberless  examples,  that  in  the 
A|)ocalypse  symbols  and  literal  objects  are  mingled  without  scruple.  In  the 
very  passage  in  (luestion)  while  the  dragon,  the  chain,  the  key,  the  bottomless 
pit,  «&c.,  are  evidently  symbolical,  the  martyrs,  the  Christ,  the  living  and 
rei<^ihig,  &c.,  are  as  evidently  literal.  And  the  annoimcement  of  the  thou- 
sand years  is  immediately  connected  with  these  literal  persons  and  events* 
There  is  tlicrcfore  no  necessity  of  understanding  the  thousand  years  as  mean- 
ing 360,000  ;  and,  without  a  necessity,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  latter 
number  is  sufficient  to  exclude  it. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  statement  of  the  thousand  years  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  exact  measurement  of  the  time  between  the  first  and  second 
judgments.  The  number  itself  in  the  first  place  indicates  that  it  was  chosen 
as  a  convenient  general  estimate.  The  martyrs  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ 
in  round  numbers  a  thousand  years,  more  or  less.  In  the  next  place,  the 
vision  leaves  a  considerable  margin  of  events  before  the  thousand  years  begins 
and  another  afler  they  end,  which  are  to  be  reckoned  in  making  up  the  sum 
of  the  time  between  the  first  and  second  judgments.  It  is  not  stated  how 
long  it  was  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  before  Satan  was  boimd  and 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  primitive  church  eommeneed ;  nor  how  long  il 
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ma  before  the  second  jadgment  tliat  Satan  waa  loosed  agun  &ad  went  forth 
to  gather  the  natioaa  to  tattle.  ThoHQ  pointa  mast  be  aacertuned  hj  other 
ealculations.  AU  ve  can  fiuriy  gather  from  tlus  vimon  ia  the  general  conclu- 
rioD  that  more  than  a  tltoutand  yeart  interveiu  between  the  firet  and  aecond 
judgmaUt. 

We  ma;  make  a  frirther  approximation  toward  exactnesa  in  thie  calcalti>- 
lion,  by  examining  the  account  of  the  aecond  judgment  with  ita  antecedents, 
in  the  eleventh  cbuapter.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  latt«r  part  of  this 
diapter  is  a  continnation  of  the  viaion  of  the  trumpeta,  which  commences  in 
the  seventh  chapter.  The  final  judgment  ia  ushered  in  by  the  sounding  of 
tiie  aeventh  trumpet.  It  is  evident  that  the  account  of  the  two  mtneaaes  in 
the  former  part  of  the  chapter  is  a  sort  of  epsode  interposed  between  the 
nxth  and  seventh  trumpeta,  for  the  sake  of  brin^g  down  a  separate  train 
of  events,  to  the  pcnnt  of  junction  with  the  trun  introduced  by  the  trampeta. 
The  earthquake  and  slaughter  following  the  resurrectaon  of  the  witnesses,  is 
ooincident  with  the  events  of  the  second  woe  trumpet,  and  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  third  woe,  which  is  the  final  scene  of  wrath  and  recompense. — ■ 
While  the  period  covered  by  this  episode  thus  manifestly  comes  down  neariy 
to  the  second  judment,  on  the  other  hand  it  ccrtunly  reaches  back  to  the 
first  judgment.  The  two  witnesses  commence  their  testimony  when  the 
(Jentilea  begin  to  '  tread  the  holy  city  under  foot,'  i.  e.  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  duration  of  their  testimony  is  stated  to  be  '  forty  and  two 
months,'  or  1260  dajra.  At  the  end  of  that  period  they  are  killed,  and  af- 
ter three  days  and  a  half  they  rise,  ascend  to  heaven,  and  then  follows  b 
Suick  succession  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  and  the  final  judgment, 
o  that  the  '  forty  and  two  months'  extend  from  the  destruction  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  aecond  judgment.      Now  we  know  by  our 

5reviou9  calculations  that  morf  Oian  a  thousand  yeare  intervene  between  ttie 
estruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  aecond  judgment.  Since  therefore  the 
*  forty  and  two  months'  occupy  Bubstuntially  the  same  space  with  the  thoa- 
sand  years,  the  conclusion  is  mevitable  that  these  are  not  literal  bat  sym- 
bolicfd  mouths,  i.  e.,  that  the  days  in  them  stand  for  years. 

Wc  have  not  in  this  case  the  same  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing, as  we  had  in  the  case  of  the  thousand  years.  The  persons  who  stand 
connected  with  the  period  specified  in  this  case  are  symbolical,  aa  they  were 
not  in  the  other.  And  the  length  of  the  time  given  by  the  expansion  of  1260 
days  into  1260  years  is  more  reasonable  than  that  given  by  uie  expansion  of 
1000  into  360,000  years.  It  is  in  vain  to  in«st  that  symbolical  deragnations 
of  time  are  inadmissible.  The  latitude  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  use  of  mys- 
tical representations  in  relatjon  to  other  subjecta,  is  as  proper,  and  equally 
to  be  expected,  in  relation  to  time.  The  necessity  of  the  case,  aa  above  ex- 
hibited, satisfies  us  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  put  days  for  years  in 
this  instance,  and  in  several  others,  and  that  he  left  the  designalion  of  time 
ill  the  twentieth  chapter  in  litend  language  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  a 
chie  to  the  meaning  of  those  which  are  symbolical. 

In  the  place  then  of  a  thousand  years  witii  an  indefinite  mar^  of  lime  before 
•nd  afier  it,  which  im  tiw  nsnlt  of  oar  fonner  calonlttioo,  we  have  DOW  1260 
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ytm,  aomtteiMwng  at  tbe  deotrnctioD  <d  Jemulem  wid  extending  to  ^ 
uu^iboiliood  of  &e  second  jndginent.  An  indefinite  mar^n  is  BtilTleft  W 
twMO  tbe  «nd  of  this  period  and  &o  Bj>ai  8o«n«.  All  we  can  fiurly  uj,  ii, 
tiukt  at  the  end  of  1260  yean  from  the  destrnction  of  Jerasalem,  i.  e.  about 
A.  D.  1880,  dw  diapeoBatim  of  the  two  vitneaBca  (who  commenced  ibtai 

"boot  among  the  Ctentiles  after  the  tenmnation  of  Judaism)  came  to  a^ 
Muf  a  new  series  of  erents  directly  preparatoiy  to  the  final  jndgmefl% 
I.  How  long  a  period  tiiese  prepajrato^  moTementa  are  to  occiqiM 
m  have  ttins  tur  no  means  of  determtning.  We  only  Icnow  that  the  finM 
Judgment  has  sot  taken  place  yet,  and  that  we  are  livmg  at  a  lato  period  la 
Hie  preparatory  era  whicn  immediately  precedes  it. 

u  external  historical  tokens  of  the  tmtii  of  onr  conclusions  are  demanded, 
m  may  mention  Hiat  Popery  came  to  its  hei^t  and  hegan  to  decline  soon 
after  toe  oommeneeineiiA  of'^Qie  14th  centnry ;  ^at  Wiclif,  the  acknoi4- 
edged  ftdter  of  die  Refbnnation,  was  bom  in  1824,  and  that  daring  his  lift 
of  60  years  the  Wile  was  first  translated,  and  the  seeds  of  Qie  religious  rell- 
(AotioBS  irtiich  have  once  changed  the  face  of  all  Christendom,  were  sowtt. 
It  is  true  (whether  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  our  prophecy  or  not)  that  tb( 
cdflpenBation  of  die  Reformation  properly  dates  from  the  period  betweeit 
A.  D.  1330  and  1400.  Since  thai  time  the  religious  worid  has  been  in  a 
state  of  transition.  We  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  transition  from  tlM 
Gentile  dispensation  of  legality,  to  the  final  judgment. 

It  must  be  bomo  in  mind,  however,  that  as  wc  finrl  ilip  main  falfilmcnt  of 
&e  prophecies  of  the  second  coming,  in  the  spiritual  world,  so  we  must  lodt 
&r  the  principal  events  foreshadowed  in  the  Apocalypse,  beyond  the  rtSt 
Let  carnal  unbelief  pervert  predictions  in  order  to  make  them  matoh  extenwl 
events,  or  reject  them  because  their  fulfilment  is  not  to  be  seen.  We  haTt 
learned,  by  the  lesson  of  the  second  coming,  to  allow  prophecy  a  wider  field 
of  fulfilment  than  this  world. 

41 


H7.  THE  DISPENSATION  OF  THE  FULNESS  Of  TIMES. 

**  fie  hath  abotihded  toward  us  iti  all  wisdom  and  prudence ;  having  made 
known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he 
bath  purposed  in  himself:  that  in  the  dispensatioti  of  the  fulness  of  timeSf  he 
inight  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and 
Ifhich  are  on  earth ;  even  in  him  :  in  whom  we  also  have  obtained  an  inheri- 
tance, being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his 
glory,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ."  Eph.  1:  8—12. 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  refers,  in  tlie  above  passage,  to  a  dispensation  of 
lihe  grace  of  Christ  which  was  ilien  future^  fi*om  the  following  circumstances. 
1.  There  was  not  in  the  dispensation  committed  to  him,  i.  e.,  in  the  first  and 
then  present  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  any  such  universal  gather- 
ing as  he  describes  in  these  words,  '  that  he  might  gather  kc*  all  things  yhoih 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth.^  Wnen  Paul  says  in  Heb.  2: 
8—'  In  that  he  hath  put  all  in  subjection  under  liim  [Christ,]  he  left  noth- 
ing that  is  not  put  under  him* — he  speaks  manifestly  of  the  same  purpose  of 
God,  as  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding  passage,  and  immediately  adds, 
•but  now  we  see  not  yet  all  things  jiut  under  him.'  As  he  plainly  predicts 
the  full  subjection  of  this  world  to  Christ,  and  as  plainly  connects  it  with  *  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,'  we  conclude  with  certahity  that  he  had 
in  his  mind  in  using  this  expression,  a  dispensation  which  was  not  only  then, 
but  is  now  future.  2.  His  language  conceniing  belicvei'S  at  that  time,  is 
obviously  designed  to  distinguish  them  from  those  who  should  be  gathered  in 
the  '  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.'  In  whom  tve  also  have  obtuned 
an  inheritance,  &c.,  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glorj*,  Ythojlrst 
trusted  in  Christ.'  The  intimation  here  contained,  that  a  special  glory  be- 
longs to  the  su})jects  of  the  find  dispensation,  implies  the  expectation  of  a 
second  future  gathering.  Similar  intimations,  tending  in  like  manner  to  set 
a  distinction  between  the  primitive  church  and  the  subjects  of  the  last  dispen- 
saticn,  may  be  found  in  Rev.  14:  4,  and  20:  6.  8.  The  single  expression, 
^fulness  of  times^'^  will  be  found  by  comparing  scripture  with  scripture,  to 
contain  evidence  that  Paul  spoke  of  a  dispensation  distinct  from  that  of  the 
primitive  church,  which  is  yet  to  come.  Christ  says  in  Luke  21:  24- — '  Je- 
Irusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  Hue  Q-entiles 
he  fulfilled,'*  The  words  fulness'  and  *  fulfilled'  in  these  passages,  are  more 
nearly  identical  in  the  original ^  than  in  our  version.  Using  a  noun  instead 
of  a  verb,  Christ  would  have  said, '  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentile  times.'  The  two  expressions  then 
differ  only  in  that  one  of  them  is  general  and  the  other  particular.  Paul 
ipeaks  of  the  fulness  or  completion  of  all  the  times  marked  out  in  the  pur- 
poses and  predictions  of  God  ;  Christ  of  the  completion  of  the  times  appoint 
ted  for  the  G entiles.  Now  as  that  which  Is  general  must  include  that  which 
is  particular^  it  is  evident  that  '  the  fulness  of  times'  cannot  come  till '  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled ;'  and  as  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  not 
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fblfilled,  it  foQows  that*^  the  dbpensation  of  the  fulneBS  of  times'  has  not  yet 
come. 

The  words  of  the  angel,  (Rev.  10:  5 — 7,)  well  define  the  meaning  of 
Paul's  expression — 'And  the  angel  wliich  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon 
the  earth  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  evey 
and  ever,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  things  which  are  therein,  that  there  shall  be  time  no  longer; 
but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  lie  shall  begin  to 
sound,  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished,  as  ho  hath  declared  to  his  ser- 
vants the  prophets.'  In  this  passage  we  find  that  the  fulness  of  times  is  the 
Eriod  when  tlie  '  mystery  of  God  should  be  fimshed,  as  he  hath  declared  to 
\  servants  the  prophets.'  Now  as  the  gathering  of  all  things  in  heavea 
and  earUi  into  Christ,  was  declared  to  the  prophets  to  be  the  final  purpose 
of  God,  it  is  evident  that  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  in  which 
this  was  to  be  accomplished,  is  the  very  same  as  the  finishing  of  the  mystery 
of  God.  When  the  angel  swears  that  '  time  shall  be  no  longer,'  he  declares 
that  ^  the  fulness  of  times'  is  come ;  and  immediately  connects  with  this  era 
that  consummation  of  God's  purposes  which  Paul  describes,  appointing  its 
fulfilment  at  the  beginning  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel.  From  all  this 
we  ascertain,  1,  That  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  mankind,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  sepamted  from  each  other  by  a  long  interval  of  time,  and  called, 
the  dispensation  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness 
of  times.  2.  That  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  is  the  appointed 
period  of  Christ's  final  and  complete  triumph  over  this  world,  the  consum- 
mation of  prophecy,  the  dfinouement  of  the  drama  commenced  at  the  crea^ 
tion.  3,  That  it  is  subsequent  to  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  4.  That  it  is 
to  come  when  the  seventh  angel  shall  begin  to  somul.  All  of  these  particui 
lars  which  we  have  thus  gathered  from  scattered  evidences,  are  presentcd| 
in  a  summary  and  consecutive  form,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Revelations, 
John  was  comm«anded  to  measure  the  temple  ;  *  but,'  said  the  angel,  ^  the 
court  which  is  without  the  temyJe  leave  out,  and  measure  it  not ;  for  it  U 
given  unto  the  Gentiles :  and  the  holy  city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty 
and  two  months.'  During  this  period,  the  two  witnesses  prophesy.  Their 
death,  resun^eotion,  ascension,  the  defeat  and  conversion  of  their  enemies, 
follow.  Then  comes  tlie  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.  'The  seventh 
angel  sounded ;  and  tliere  wore  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The  king^ 
doms  of  this  world  are  become  tho  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ; 
and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever.  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  which  sat 
before  God  on  their  seats,  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  worshiped  God,  saying, 
We  give  thee  thanks,  0  Lord  (rod  Almighty,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  art 
to  come  ;  because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  tliy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned. 
And  tho  nations  were  angi'v,  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the 
dead,  that  they  should  be  judged,  and  that  thou  sliouldst  give  reward  unto 
thy  servants  tho  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  them  that  fear  thy  name, 
small  and  great ;  and  shouldst  destroy  them  which  destroy  tho  earth,'  Rev, 
11:  15 — 18.  If  Uie  temple  of  God  is  the  church,  which  Paul  declares, 
(1  !niii*  8: 15,)  we  are  here  infonned  that  the  inner  portion  of  the  cburvb 
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was  complete,  previous  to  tlio  forty-two  months  of  tlift  times  of  the  Gentiles ; 
that  the  outer  portion  of  it  rcniainccl  unfinished  during  that  period  ;  aud  thai 
after  that  period  the  seventh  {ingel  sounds,  ushering  in  the  subjection  of 
ikis  world  to  Clirist,  the  final  fulfilment  of  propliecy — in  other  words,  the 
dispoiwation  of  tlie  fuhicss  of  times,  in  which  '  all  things,  both  which  are  in 
heaven  and  which  arc  on  earthy''  the  outer  as  well  as  tlie  inner  court  of  the 
temple,  are  subjected  to  Clirist.  Ijet  it  bo  home  in  mind  that  we  have 
identified  the  dis]>ensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  with  the  finishing  of  the 
mystery  of  God — that  the  fiidsliing  of  the  mystery  of  God  comes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel — and  that  tlic  voice  of  the  seventh 
angel,  according  to  Rev.  11:  18,  introduces  i\\c  final  judfpnent.  We  take 
then  for  our  land-mark  in  pursuing  our  investigations  of  prophecy,  the  fol- 
lowing proposition : — The  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  ^  in  which  tkU 
world  is  to  be  subjected  to  Christy  is  the  day  of  final  judgment.      By  this 

Side-board  we  arc  directed  at  once  to  tliat  most  notable  description  of  the 
y  of  judgment  hi  Kev.  20:  11,  fcc,  and  by  a  glance  at  the  context  which 
precedes  it,  we  are  assured  that  the  direction  is  correct.  That  context, 
(ver.  4,  &c.,)  describes  a  primary  judgment,  separated  from  the  final  cme 
by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years  and  more  ;  it  marks  the  peculiar  glory 
of  the  subjects  of  this  fii-st  dL**pensation,  and  describes  tho  introductory  con- 
flict of  God  with  the  nations,  previous  to  the  universal  subjection  of  mankind 
to  Christ,  which  is  then  described.  Comparing  these  things  with  those  we 
have  before  seen,  we  find  an  accumulating  confirmation  of  the  theory  sug- 
gested by  the  passage  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  partakers  of  the  first 
Resurrection,  are  evidently  they  '  who  first  trusted  in  Christ,'  of  whom  Paul 
flpeaks,  coupUng  himself  with  them,  viz.  the  primitive,  or  as  it  may  be  called, 
the  Jewish  church  ;  and  whom  John's  vision  charactemes  as  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  temple — fii*st  finished.  Between  the  first  and  second  resurrec- 
tion, a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  is  introduced,  corresponding 
to  tho  forty-two  months,  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  After  this  a  throne  of 
universal  dominion  is  set — heaven  and  earth  fleeing  ])efore  it ;  winch  also 
corresponds  to  the  gathering  *  of  all  things,  both  wliieh  are  in  heaven  and 
which  are  on  earthy  into  Clirist ;  and  to  tlio  shont  which  follows  the  voice  of 
the  seventh  angel — '  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ.' 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  same  theory,  should  be  noticed  in  Rev.  12. 
Whatever  we  undei-stand  by  the  woman  of  this  vision,  whether  it  be  simply 
Judaism,  or  the  church  of  the  transition  period,  it  matters  not.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  we  know  she  was  tlie  mother  of  '  the  cliild  that  was  to  rule  all  na- 
tions with  a  rod  of  iron.'  This  child  cannot  be  simply  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
because,  in  that  case,  his  mother  would  have  boon  simply  the  virgin  Mary. 
If  we  regard  the  mother  as  a  spiritual  corporation,  we  must  give  her  child 
the  same  character,  or  we  mingle  things  liteml  and  spiritual  in  the  same 
raion.  As  the  promises  concerning  Clirist  as  an  individual,  are  also  ^ven 
to  Christ  as  a  corporation,  i.  e.  to  the  church,  (see  Rev.  2:  26,  &c.,)  we 
may  safely  regard  '  the  child  that  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,* 
M  the  primitive  church,  the  partakers  of  the  first  resurrection,  they  who  ^  fint 
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trusted  in  Cbriat,'  to  whom,  as  we  have  before  seen,  a  special  glory  is  ^von. 
Now  as  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  was  first  finished,  and  tho  outer  part 
gireo  to  the  Gentilea  ^ar  forty-two  montlta,  so  the  '  child  that  was  to  rule  all 
nations,'  was  at  hia  birth  caught  up  unto  God  and  his  throne,  and  his  mother 
fled  into  the  wildeniosa  for  forty-two  mmitkt.  Tlio  times  of  the  testimony 
of  the  two  witnesses,  which  are  the  tiraes  of  the  Gentiles,  intervening  between 
the  first  and  last  dispensations,  are  identical  with  the  times  of  the  woman's 
abode  in  the  wilderness.  That  which  precedes  these  times,  viz.,  the  rodemi^ 
tion  of  the  woman's  child — the  finishing  of  the  inner  part  of  tha  temple — the 
first  resnrrcction — are  therefore  likewise  identical.  The  woman's  persecQ- 
tion  by  the  serpent,  and  residence  in  the  wilderness,  clearly  correspond  to 
tiie  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses  among  the  GcntUes,  and  the  persecutioni 
they  Bufiered.  As  thoy  cover  the  same  period,  they  axe  evidently  only  v* 
ried  symbols  of  the  same  things ;  >-iz.,  the  contuiuation  of  divine  testimony 
in  this  world,  during  the  interval  between  the  first  and  last  dispensations. 

Lastly,  if  we  look  at  the  vision  of  the  seven  seals,  and  the  seven  trumpets, 
we  shall  find  unanawcrablc  evidence  of  tho  truth  of  tJie  foregoing  theory. 
When  the  tixth  seal  was  opened,  the  '  great  day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb* 
came,  and  with  it  tlic  seuliug  of  tlic  Jewish  church.  An  attentive  compari- 
son of  the  description  of  these  events,  nitli  tlie  24tli  of  Matthew,  will  make 
it  certain  that  they  carao  to  pass  in  the  generation  coteiii]>orary  with  Christ. 
When  the  screnth  seal  opens,  tlic  seven  trunipftfi  arc  introduced.  A  descrip- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  events,  accompanying  the  suoces.«ive  sounding  of 
six  trumpets,  follows ;  events  which  evidently  occupy  the  period  between  the 
firet  and  second  judgment.  The  seventh  and  last  tnirapet  ushers  in  the  day 
of  final  judgment — the  subjection  of  this  world  to  Christ — i.  e,  the  'dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  times.' 

The  object  of  tliis  article  is  to  fix  tlie  attention  of  believers  on  the  truth, 
that  the  Bible  describes  Uco  dispensations  of  Christ,  itco  resurrections,  tteo 
judgments,  one  of  which  is  past,  the  other  future.  Tiicsc  two  ^spensations, 
are  the  two  foci  of  all  pi-oi>Iiecy,  and  should  stand  in  the  mind  as  central 
pouits  of  interest.  By  confoimding  them  together,  men  have  fallen  into  error 
in  two  ways.  Believers  of  the  common  doctrines  of  Christendom,  see  but  one 
focus  of  prophecy,  and  that  future.  Hence  tho  prophecies  that  Separately 
pertain  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  redemption  of  the  Jewish 
church,  arc  to  them  incomprchcnsiMe  perplexities.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
Perfectionists  seem  to  see  nothin^i^  but  the  second  coming.  The  focus  of  all 
prophecy  with  tbem  is  past.  Hence  arises  much  misintoq>retation  of  scrijv 
ture,  and  many  moral  and  intellectual  errors.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Bo* 
mans,  Paul  suggests  the  compi'chonsivo  idea  of  God's  dispensations,  which 
should  alwajTi  be  borne  in  mind.  Speaking  to  the  Gentiles,  he  says, '  I  wouM 
not,  hretiiren,  that  yo  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lost  ye  should  bo 
wise  in  your  own  conceits,  that  blinilness  in  part  is  Iiappc'ned  to  Israel,  until 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  lie  come  in :'  and  again, '  As  ye  in  times  past  havo 
not  behoved  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy  tlirough  their  unbelief;  oven 
«o  have  these  also  now  not  believed,  that  through  yo'ni  mercy  they  also  may 
obtam  merey.'    Comparing  these  things  with  die  foregnng  ^scusaion,  ire 
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perceive  that  the  two  dispensations  which  we  have  considered,  correspond  to 
the  two  grand  cUvisions  of  the  human  race,  viz.  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  is  given  *  to  the  Jew  firstj  and  also  to  the  Gentile/  Bom. 
2:  10.  As  the  Jews  had  an  introductory,  carnal  dispensation,  from  Moses 
to  Christ,  which  terminated  in  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  first  res- 
urrection and  judgment ;  so  the  Gentiles  have  had  a  similar  carnal  dispensa- 
tion from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  present  time ;  and  when  their 
'  times  are  fulfilled,'  their  dispensation  will  likewise  terminate  in  a  second 
revelation  of  the  gospel — a  second  resurrection  and  judgment.  As  the  first 
redeemed  church  was  chiefly  Jewish^  (the  apostles  and  prophets,  its  fotindik 
tions,  and  Jesus  Christ  its  chief  comer-stone,  being  Jews,)  so  Paul  intimates 
that  the  second  redeemed  church  will  be  chiefly  (f entile — that  the  Jews  may 
obtain  mercy  throu^  the  Gentiles,  as  the  Gentiles  have  obtained  mercy 
through  the  Jews. 
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Paul  divides  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race  into  three  distinct  acts. 
^As  in  Adam,'  says  he,  '  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.* 
But  every  man  in  his  own  order:  ChriH  the  first-fruita  ;  afterward  they 
that  are  CkrisVs  at  his  coming.  Then  eometh  the  end,  [or  foiishing  of  the 
resurrection,]  when  he  shall  have  deUvered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father  ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power. 
For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  en- 
emy that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.'  1  Cor.  15:  22 — 26.  Paul  manifestly 
intended  to  separate  the  resurrection  which  was  to  take  place  at  Christ's 
coming,  from  the  final  resurrection.  This  distinction — though  generally  over- 
looked— we  shall  see  is  imperatively  required  by  other  paasages.f      With 

*  It  is  manifest  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  ehopter  of  which  this  in  a  part,  thai  Paul 
im  speaking"  simply  of  a  physical  resurrection,  not  of  salvation  from  spiritual  death.  He 
•imply  affirms  that  all  will  be  raised.  Other  pa^sac^es  inform  us  that  some  will  'come 
Ibrth  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  ond  some  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.' 

tProf.  Stuart,  in  his  late  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  distinguishes  between  the 
resurrection  'at  Christ's  coming,' and  '  the  end' or  final  resurrection,  just  as  we  have 
done.  This  view  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  (he  second  cominir  takes  place 
long  before  the  final  judgment,  i.  e.  at  the  first  resurrection,  before  the  Millennium.—- ^ 
He  has  thus  opened  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  old  doctrine  that  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  oC  mankind  is  to  be  a  single  transaction  at  the  end  of  the  world.  His  position 
10  the  same  as  ours  on  the  following  points,  viz  :  that  two  resurrections  and  two  judg« 
menis  are  predicted  in  scripture;  that  the  two  resurrections  are  alike  in  nature,  i.  e. 
koHAfide  resurrections  in  the  spiritual  body;  that  they  differ  only  in  that  the  first  precedes 
the  second  as  to  time,  and  is  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  human  race  insteod  ofbeinff 
aniversal.  It  is  true  that  he  entirely  mis-hcafrs  the  flr^t  resurrection,  if  our  theory  is 
eorrect:  for  he  regards  it  as  yet  future,  instead  of  dating  it  from  the  time  pointed  out  by 
the  prrdictions  of  Christ  aud  the  expectations  of  the  apostles,  viz.,  the  end  of  the  Mo- 
0^  age.  He  adheres  to  the  old  theory  of  a  future  millennium,  or  thousand  years  of 
^tetltr  day  glory,'  mud  supposes  tbst  the  msrtyr  ehareh  of  the  early  days  of  ChnsUaalty 
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Ireferenoe  to  ike  resnireciion  of  fhe  whole  race,  Christ  is  called  the  ^fin^ 
fnUU^  [aparehe^  m  the  Greek.]  But  with  reference  to  the  final  resurreo- 
tion,  tiie  primitive  church,  or  ^  they  that  arc  Christ's'  and  were  raised  at  hki 
coming,  are  called  the  ^first-fruits^  [aparche]  m  Revelations  14:  4.*  They 
are  also  obviously  referred  to  and  spoken  of  in  similar  terms  in  Rev.  20:  4— 
6.  The  *  first  resurrection'  is  the  resurrection  of  the  '  first-fruits.'  This 
last  passage  reveals  to  us  a  very  wide  separation  between  the  second  and 
third  acts  of  Paul's  three-fold  resurrection.  More  than  a  thousand  years 
btervene  between  the  rising  of  ^  them  that  are  Christ's/  and  the  final,  univer- 
sal resurrection,  when  deatifi  and  heU  are  destroyed.  (See  verses  7, 12, 14.) 
The  mark  of  the  final  resurrection,  according  to  1  Cor.  15:  24,  is  the  put- 
ting all  things  under  Christ.  ^  The  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to 
the  Son  ;' — and  so  long  as  th#  judgment  of  the  world  is  unfinished,  the  intor- 
tnediate  regency  of  the  Son  must  continue.  But  all  things  were  not  put 
under  Christ  at  the  second  coming.  The  judgment  of  the  world  was  not 
finished.  Death,  the  last  enemy,  was  not  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  We 
know  there  is  a  sense,  and  a  very  important  one,  too,  in  which  Christ  tri* 
umphed  over  all  enemies  and  death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory,  at  the 
second  coming.  The  saints  that  lived  till  that  event  did  not  sleep,  but  were 
changed  ;  and  so  the  promise  of  victory  over  death  was  fulfilled  in  regard  to 
a  limited  number.  But  in  a  similar  sense,  it  is  tnie  that  the  last  enemy  was 
conquered  when  Christ  himself  arose  ;  and  he  expressly  said  at  that  time, 
*A11  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  given  unto  me.'  The  truth  is,  in  both 
of  these  events — viz.,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  second  coming — the 
great  last  victory  over  the  powers  of  death  and  hell,  was  achieved  in  the  seedy 
if  we  may  use  the  expression.  Christ's  resurrection  was  the  seed  of  the 
resun'cction  of  the  second  coming:,  and  that  was  the  seed  of  the  final  resur^ 
rection.  l^it  Paul's  description  of  the  '  putting  down  of  all  rule  and  all 
authority  and  power,'  ccrtanily  does  not  refer  to  any  seminal  victory.  No» 
thing  less  than  an  actual  subjugation  of  all  visible  as  well  as  invisible  thrones 
and  dominions,  can  answer  to  his  language.  And  the  destruction  of  death, 
which  he  had  in  his  mind,  was  not  that  which  was  effected  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  nor  that  which  took  place  when  the  primitive  saints  were 
translated  ;  but  that  which  is  to  come,  after  the  thousand  years  of  the  first 
resurrection,  and  after  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty,  when 
all  the  dead  both  small  and  great  shall  be  raised,  and  death  shall  be  finally 
and  utterly  destroyed  in  the  lake  of  fire.  Then  the  concerns  of  the  world  in 
its  probationary  state — over  which  the  Son  presides — will  be  brought  to  an 
end,  and  the  kingdom  will  be  delivered  up  to  the  Father.     The  vision  which 

will  be  raided  at  (he  beginning  of  thot  period.  This  disploceroent  is  at  vaiiooce  not  only 
with  the  natural  probabiiiiics  of  the  rase,  (for  why  should  the  martyrs  lay  under  the 
altar  so  long?)  but  with  his  own  oQ^repeated  canon  that  (he  obvious  design  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, viz.  the  encouragement  of  the  believers  of  the  apostle's  own  time,  should  enter 
into  all  our  views  of  the  book,  and  that  we  should  therefore  look  for  immediate  rather 
than  remote  fiiininicnls  of  its  predictions.  But  it  is  not  our  design  at  present  to  argue 
the  matter.  Sotting  aside  the  diflcrence  as  to  time,  Stuart's  doctrioe  agrees  with  ours 
ID  all  important  respects,  far  more  nearly  than  we  expected. 

*  The  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  mentioned  io  this  passage,  may  be  certainljr 
identified  with  those  who  were  raised  at  Christ's  comiiif ,  by  compsriof  Rot,  6  md  7« 
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immediately  succeeds  the  description  of  the  final  judgment  in  Rev.  20^  is  that 
of  ^  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth ;'  and  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven 
proclaims,  ^Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  mefij  and  he  tviU  dwell 
with  theniy  and  they  shall  be  his  people^  and  God  himself  shall  he  with  them^ 
and  he  tJieir  G-od,^     Is  not  this  the  kingdom  of  tlie  FaUicr  V 

The  same  distinction  which  we  have  made  between  the  resurrection  at 
Christ's  coming,  and  tlie  '  end'  described  in  1  Cor.  15:  24,  should  also  be 
made  between  the  judgment  described  in  the  24th  of  Matthew,  and  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  l25t)i.  The  gathering  of  the  elect  mentioned  in  the 
24th,  was  to  take  ])lace  ^vithin  the  period  of  the  then  living  generation.  This 
is  manifestly  the  resurrection  of  ^  them  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming,* 
spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  15:  23 — the  seaUng  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thou- 
rand  spoken  of  in  Rev.  6 — the  gathering  of  the '  first-fruits'  spoken  of  in  Rev. 
14 — and  the  '  first  resurrection'  spoken  of  in  Rev  20.  But  in  Matthew  25: 
81,  32,  we  have  a  dc?cription  of  events  subsequent  to  the  second  coming — 
nay,  of  events  that  have  not  yet  taken  place, — such  as  the  gathering  of  all 
nations  before  Christ.  '  Wlum  tlie  Son  of  man  shall  come  tw  Ms  glory  and 
aU  tlie  holy  angels  with  liim^  [this  is  the  second  advent,  which  took  place  in 
that  generation,  and  ushered  in  the  first  resurrection,]  tJien  shall  he  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  his  glory :  [this  ia  the  subset ^ucnt  regency  of  the  Son,  continued 
till  aU  enemies  are  put  imder  his  feet — occupying  the  period  between  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  present  time:]  and  before  Mm  shall  be 
gathered  all  nations^^  <ft*.  [This  is  the  assembling  of  the  dead  small  and 
great  before  the  great  ^vliito  throne,  the  PC(*ond  and  final  judgment.]  In  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  1  Cor.  15:  24,  the  long  interval  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Son, 
between  the  second  advent  and  the  final  judgment,  when  the  kingdom  is  to 
be  deUvered  up  to  the  Father,  has  been  generally  overlooked,  and  thug  two 
widely  separate  judgments  have  been  confounded.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  tiie  second  coming  has  been  thrown  forward  by  one  party  into  the  future, 
in  defiance  of  the  plainest  testimony  of  scripture, — and  the  final  judgment  has 
been  thrown  back  by  another  party  into  the  past,  in  defiance  of  all  the  in- 
stincts of  morality  and  common  sense. 

Our  theory  then  is,  that  the  judgment  and  resurrection  of  mankind  took 
place  in  the  seed,  when  Christ  died  and  rose  ;  that  this  seed  brought  forth 
Its  first  harvest  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  antichrist  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  it  will  bring 
forth  its  second  and  final  harv  est,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  in  the  destruction  of  death  and  hell,  with  all  who  adhere  to  them, 
• — at  the  end  of  the  regency  of  the  Son,  when  the  kmgdoms  of  this  worid 
shall  be  ftJly  put  under  him.  According  to  this  theory,  the  second  advent  is 
past ;  the  first  resurrection  is  past ;  the  Millennium  is  past ;  and  the  things 
that  are  to  come  are  the  final  resurrection  and  judgment.  The  principal  w- 
jection  to  this  view  is,  the  difiiculty  of  reconciling  with  it  the  prediction  of 
the  bindmg  of  Satan,  during  the  Millennium.  We  will  now  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  this  subject. 

The  20th  chapter  of  Revelations,  in  which  the  binding  of  Satan,  the  Mil- 
leaniom,  the  battle  of  the  great  day,  and  the  final  resurrection  and  judgment, 
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•re  described,  is  e(Amiioiiljr  supposed  to  be  a  canUfiuatum  of  ilie  viaon  of  the 
procoding  chapter,  which  closes  with  a  great  battle,  in  which  the  beast  and 
false  prophet  are  taken  and  cast  into  tibe  lake  of  fire.  K  this  supposition 
were  correct,  it  would  place  the  events  of  the  20th  chapter  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  conclude 
Tsince  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  certainly  are  not  yet  destroyed)  that 
uie  binding  of  Satan,  and  the  Millenium,  are  yet  future.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  book  of  Revelations  is  not  a  single  continuous  vision,  repre- 
senting a  consecutive  series  of  transactions ;  but  a  collection  of  visions,  in 
which  distinct  trains  of  events  that  occupy  the  same  period  of  time,  and  fre- 
quentiy  the  same  events  under  different  aspects,  are  presented  to  view  as  it 
were  in  pictures,  which  should  be  placed  side  by  side.  For  example,  in  the 
11th  chapter  it  is  said  that  ^  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit^* 
shall  make  war  upon  the  two  witnesses,  and  kill  them.  Verse  7.  On  ex- 
amining the  preceding  chapters  we  find  nothing  said  of  any  such  beast,  though 
he  is  introduced  here  as  if  he  were  abready  known  to  the  reader.  But  m 
the  17th  chapter  this  beast  is  brought  to  view,  (verse  8,)  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  identify  him  with  the  beast  described  in  the  13th  chapter ;  and 
there  we  find  him  making  war  with  the  saints  and  overcommg  them,  (ver.  7,) 
as  he  is  represented  in  the  11th  chapter.  Thus  the  attentive  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  same  beast  is  introduced  three  times,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  set  the  three  visions,  not  in  a  consecutive 
order,  but  side  by  side,  and  explain  one  by  the  other.  Again,  in  the  16th 
chapter,  (ver.  19,)  a  summary  view  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is  intro- 
duced, among  other  events ;  and  then  in  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  wc  have 
a  distinct  vision  devoted  to  the  entire  history  of  Babylon  from  the  period  when 
she  sat  upon  the  ten-homed  beast  in  the  glory  of  her  power,  till  her  a>>'ful 
overthrow.  In  this  ca^e,  it  camiot  be  doubted  that  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, after  carrying  the  history  of  a  general  train  of  events  down  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  goes  back  and  takes  up  a  particular  thread  of  the  same  history, 
and  traces  it  over  the  same  period  again.  The  principle  of  interpretation 
which  is  thus  ascertained,  must  be  applied  to  the  19th  and  20th  chapters. 
The  visions  which  they  contain  arc  not  consecutive,  but  collateral.  To  ju'ove 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recur  to  a  single  circumstance.  If  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  before  the  binding  of  Satan, 
and  the  Millennium,  they  could  have  no  agency  in  the  gathering  of  the  na- 
tions to  the  battle  of  the  great  day,  which  takes  place  after  those  events. 
But  they  certainly  have  a  joint  agency  with  the  dragon  in  that  gathering  ; 
for  in  the  16th  chapter  (ver.  13,  14)  it  is  written — *  I  saw  three  unclean 
spirits  like  frogs,  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.  For  they  are  the 
spirits  of  devils,  working  miracles,  which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
and  ot  the  whole  world,  to  gatlier  them  to  tf^e  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God 
Almighty,^  The  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  then,  are  to  be  still  on  the 
stage  when  Satan  is  loosed  and  goes  forth  to  gather  6og  and  Magog.  We 
must  therefore  regard  the  19th  chapter  as  a  separate  history  of  the  beast  and 
false  prophet  down  to  the  period  of  their  destruction ;  and  tiie  20thy  as  a  col- 
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ktoral  special  lustory  of  ibe  dragon  down  to  the  same  period, 
terminate  in  the  simie  great  overthrow  of  the  powers  of  hell ;  only  the  beast 
and  the  false  prophet  are  firft  taken,  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  tlie 
dragon  afterward. 

It  seems  to  be  generallj  assumed  that  the  dragon  is  the  great  and  exchs- 
rive  representative  of  all  evil,  and  of  course,  that,  during  the  period  when  he 
was  bound,  (i.  e.  the  Millennium,)  righteousness  and  peace  must  have  reigned 
supreme.  But  this  assumption  leaves  the  beast  and  &l6e  prophet  out  of  view. 
We  must  remember  tliat  there  are  three  great  evil  powers  in  the  drama  of 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  that  while  one  of  them  was  bound,  the  other  two  may 
have  had  possession  of  the  nations.  Holiness  and  happiness,  during  the  Mil- 
lennium, is  attributed  in  Revelations  20:  4 — 6,  only  to  the  martyrs  of  Jesus, 
not  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  ^  The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
the  thousand  years  were  finished  ;'  so  that  death,  with  its  train  of  evils,  was 
not  destroyea  in  reference  to  mankind  generally.  In  the  12th  and  18th 
chapters  we  have  an  account  which  fully  authorizes  the  supposition  that  at  the 
time  the  dragon  was  bound,  the  beast  took  his  place.  The  great  dragon  in- 
troduced in  chap.  12 :  3,  is  clearly  the  same  as  the  dragon  of  the  20th  chap> 
ter,  for  he  is  characterized  by  the  same  names,  viz.,  ^  the  old  serpent,  which 
is  tiie  Devil,  and  Satan.*  Ver.  9.  After  the  account  of  his  expulsion  from 
heaven,  he  is  represented  as  wasting  the  earth  in  great  wrath,  '  becavse  he 
knowcth  thai  he  hath  hit  a  short  time.'*  Ver.  9 — 17.  The  reason  why  he  knew 
he  had  but  a  short  time,  evidently  was,  that  he  foresaw  tiiat  the  victory  which 
had  been  gained  over  him  in  heaven,  would  be  followed  up,  and  the  angel  of 
ihe  key  and  chain  would  be  sent  after  him  to  cast  him  out  of  the  earth  into 
the  bottomless  pit.  Accordingly,  immediately  following  his  persecution  of 
the  woman  and  her  seed,  we  have  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  beast;  (chap. 
13:  1 ;)  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  '  the  dragon  gave  him  his  power 
and  hie  seat  and  great  authority.^  Ver.  2.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
dragon  would  give  up  his  power  and  eeat^  if  he  could  retain  them.  But  what 
happened  to  him  at  this  time,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  over  his  pos- 
sessions to  a  successor  ?  We  have  no  accoimt  of  his  temporary  dethrone- 
ment in  the  13th  chapter,  nor  any  where  else  previous  to  the  20th  ;  and  we 
therefore  regard  the  account  in  the  20th,  of  his  being  bound  and  cast  into 
tiie  bottomless  pit,  as  a  specific  statement  of  the  transaction  which  compelled 
him  to  give  up  his  power  and  seat  to  the  beast.  Tliis  accords  with  the  fiwrt 
that  he  knew  he  had  '  but  a  short  time.'  The  interval  between  his  ejection 
from  heaven,  and  the  rise  of  the  beast,  was  short ;  and  during  the  reign  of 
the  beast  he  was  confined  in  the  bottomless  pit.  The  Millennium,  then,  was 
the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  the  beast ;  and  instead  of  being  a  day  of  glory 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  was  a  period  of  blasphemy,  war,  and  bondage. 
(See  chap.  13:  5—8.) 

But  what  was  that  evil  power  which  was  restrained  during  the  reign  of  the 
beast  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  ascertain  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  dragon. 

The  primary  duty  of  all  creatures  is  to  worship  God.  Hence  it  is  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  ^  old  serpent  which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,'  in  his  native 
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character,  as  the  uncreated  rival  and  antagonist  of  Gtod,  to  draw  men  away 
to  the  worship  of  himself.  Idolatry  is  virtually  the  worahip  of  the  devil,—* 
and  is  therefore  the  form  of  sin  over  which  he  specially  presides.  As  the 
patron  of  idolatry,  it  may  truly  be  ssud  in  respect  to  the  ages  before  Ghristi- 
imity,  that  he  ^  deceived  the  whole  world.'  I^ot  only  the  Gentiles,  but  even 
Israel,  Grod's  peculiar  people,  for  ages  gave  themselves  up  to  the  if  orship  of 
idols  with  unaccountable  fatuity.  It  was  to  the  subversion  of  this  first-bom 
sin  that  God  directed  all  his  efforts,  in  his  dealings  with  his  people,  until  the 
Babylonish  captivity, — when  he  succeeded,  at  least  externally,  in  regard  to 
them.  Thenceforward  his  object  was  to  carry  the  victory  which  he  had  gained 
in  a  single  nation,  into  the  heart  of  the  whole  world.  This  we  shall  see  he 
accomplished  when  Christianity  triumphed  over  Home. 

To  show  more  fully  that  the  devil,  m  his  distinctive  character  as  a  rival  of 
Crod,  is  an  aspirant  after  divine  worship,  we  may  cite  the  last  temptation 
which  he  offered  to  Christ.  '  All  these  [kingdoms  of  the  world]  will  I  give 
thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  warship  me.^  Mat.  4:  7.  And  again,  the 
man  of  sin,  *  whose  coming  was  after  the  working  of  Satan' — who  was,  in  fact, 
the  incarnation  of  Satan  himself, — ^is  represented  as  ^  exalting  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in 
the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.^    2  Thess.  2:  4. 

Regarding  the  devil,  then,  in  distinction  from  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet,  as  the  representative  of  idolatry,  let  us  trace  his  history  in  the 
Apocalypse.  He  Ls  first  introduced,  as  a  great  rod  dragon  in  heaven,  stand- 
ing before  the  woman  crowned  with  twelve  stars,  ready  to  devour  the  child 
she  was  about  to  bring  forth.  Eev*12:  3.  When  Judaism  brought  forth 
Christianity,  what  was  it  but  Paganism  (so  far  as  the  visible  world  is  concer- 
ned) that  stood  ready  to  destroy  it  ?  Paganism,  as  well  as  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  had  its  spiritual  seat  in  '  heavenly  places,'  up  to  that  time ;  and 
we  regard  the  dragon,  the  woman,  and  her  child,  as  symbols  of  those  three 
powers.  Next  we  find  the  devil,  after  fighting  for  his  place  in  heaven,  de- 
feated and  cast  out.  Ver.  9.  Recurring  to  the  account  of  the  man  of  sin,  we 
see  that  self-exalting  monster  whose  place  was  '  in  the  temple  of  God,'  des- 
troyed by  the  brightness  of  Christ's  commg.  This  took  place  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the 
travail  of  the  woman  that  brought  forth  the  man-child.  The  great  spirit  of 
idolatry  was  Uien  first  ejected  from  the  '  heavenly  places.'  The  devil  next 
18  represented  as  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth,  by 
persccutmg  the  woman  and  '  the  remnant  of  her  seed.'  Ver.  13 — 17.  This 
clearly  represents  the  bloody  rage  of  Paganism  against  the  '  martyr  church* 
during  tlie  first  ages  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  Satan's  time 
was  short.  '  1  saw,'  says  John, '  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  having 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid 
hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and 
bound  Mm  a  thousand  years  ;  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut 
liim  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more 
till  the  dxousand  years  should  be  fulfilled.'  Rev.  20:  1—3.  Witiiout  at- 
tempting  a  precise  explanation  of  this  passage^  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
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purpose  to  say,  that  ^e  regard  it  as  a  representation  of  tbe  snppreflsicm  of 
idolatry,  and  the  restraint  of  Pagan  influences  throughout  the  territory  com- 
mouly  called  Christendom,  during  the  middle  ages.     It  is  a  fact,  whether 
we  rightly  interpret  and  apply  it,  or  not,  that  Paganism  was  suppressed  in 
the  Roman  Empire  shortly  after  the  *  martyr  age.'     The  accession  of  Con- 
stantino ^to  the  throne  gave  Christianity  the  ascendancy  in  A.  D.  828  ;  and 
though  idolatiT  was- afterwards,  to  some  extent,  tolerated,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  ccnturios  it  was  utterly  banished  and  barred  out,  by  the  edicts  of  other 
emperors ;  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  barbarous  nations  that 
overran  tho  Roman  Empire,  and  settled  the  west  of  Europe ;  and  finally,  by 
the  rise  of  Mahommedanism  in  the  East,  which  maintained  by  fire  and  swoitl 
the  unity  of  God,  and  stood  for  ages  as  a  bulwark  against  idolatry,  separa- 
ting Europe  fix)m  the  territories  of  Paganism.     We  may  safely  say,  in  round 
numbers,  that  for  a  thousand  years  the  influences  of  Paganism  were  excluded 
from  Christendom.     Yet,  during  this  period  the  beast,  that  represents  false 
Christianity,  reigned  in  Satan's  stead  ;  and  the  IVIillennium,  instead  of  being 
a  day  of  glory  to  the  nations  of  tlie  world,  was  a  period  that  is  well  charae- 
terizod  as  the  ^  dark  ages.'     In  fact,  the  very  darkness  and  imbecility  <^ 
those  ages,  by  limiting  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and,  as  it  were,  secluding 
Christendom  in  monastic  solitude,  helped  to  exclude  Paganism  from  its  an- 
cient seat. 

But  Satan  was  cast  into  the  *  bottomless  pttJ*  How  is  this  to  be  under- 
stood ?  AVhat  is  the  '  bottomless  pit  .^'  This  question  is  easily  answered  by 
recurring  to  the  original.  The  word  translated  '  bottomless  pit'  is  that  from 
Vhicli  the  English  word  abyss  is  derived,  and  should  have  been  translated  the 
abyss  or  the  deep.  It  does  not  refer,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  to  hell,  or  to 
a  place  of  punishment,  but  is  equivalent  to  the  word  sea.  This  maybe  seen 
by  comparing  Rev.  17:  8,  with  13:  1.  The  same  beast  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
course in  both  of  these  passages :  and  in  one  of  them  he  is  described  as  as- 
cending out  of  the  '  bottomless  pit,'  or  the  abyss ;  and  in  the  other,  as  rising 
out  of '  the  sea.'  Now  we  have  a  definition  of  '  many  waters,'  in  Rev.  17: 
15,  which  may  also  be  taken  for  a  definition  of  *  the  sea,'  or  the  abyss,  out  of 
which  the  beast  (as  also  the  locusts  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  ch.  9:  1)  ascended, 
and  into  which  Satan  was  cast.  '  The  waters  which  thou  sawest  are  peoples 
arid  multitudes  and  nations  and  tongues.^  According  to  this  definition,  we 
understand,  that  as  the  locusts,  (chap.  9:  3,)  which  evidently  represent  the 
Mohammedans,  poured  forth  from  the  chaotic  regions  of  the  eastern  world, 
as  tiie  beast  whose  body  was  formed  chiefly  of  the  barbarians  that  overran  the 
Roman  Empire,  also  came  out  of  the  same  eastern  abyss ;  so  Satan,  or  the 

Sirit  of  idolatry,  when  expelled  from  Christendom,  was  cast  into  the  same 
ys3,  and  there  confined  a  thousand  years. 

The  most  diflBcult  matter  still  remains  to  be  explained  ;  and  that  is,  the  re- 
lease of  Satan  at  the  expiration  of  tho  Millenniimi.  Our  theory  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  spirit  of  Paganism  has  been  let  loose  again  upon  Christen- 
dom, since  the  end  of  the  *  dark  ages.'  What  evidence  is  there  of  this  in  his- 
tory ?  We  will  simply  mention  four  facts  which  we  regard  as  tokens  of  the 
loosing  of  Satan.    1.  Mohammedanism,  which  was  an  important  part  of  the 
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club  irith  idnoh  PagKoiam  ms  boand,  hta  m&aa  the  last  few  centarios  fallen 
into  decay.  2.  Dimng  the  same  period  the  Bnaoan  Empire,  which,  as  to  a 
great  part  of  its  tflrribMy,  is  Pagan,  and  in  &ot,  is  part  of  the  great  Asiatio 
abyss  oat  of  irtiich  the  locnsta  and  the  beast  arose,  haa  become  a  leading  power 
in  Europe.  8.  Hta  channels  of  oonomnueation  between  Europe  and  the 
fiwt — which  during  the  dai^  ages  were  cbjsed — have  been  opened  by*the  im- 
prorements  of  navigatioD,  and  ttie  reTiral  of  commercial  enterprise ;  and  in 
all  eommnnioations  between  good  and  evil,  where  fiillen  hmnan  nature  alone  it. 
ocHicemed,  evil  has  tiie  advantage.  Instead  <f  imagining  that  England  Inr 
her  eastern  enterprises  has  dvilited  Aaa,  we  apprehend  ^t  Am  has  ww 
toApafftmiudm  B|Mrit  of  England.  4.  The  ooncosutant,  and  in  fact  one 
prmmpal  element  of  the  Befbrmation,  was  what  is  called  the  '  revival  of  lei- 
ten ;'  whidi  was  nothing  more  than  a  re^nthnmement  of  Oreek  and  Latin 

ii.  e.  Pagvi]  inteOeot.  The  epirit  of  heathen  Bome  and  (h«ece,  in  tha 
6th  oentmy,  spread  itself  over  all  Chriatendom ;  and  at  this  day  it  reigM 
anpreme  in  the  coQegas  and  aehools  of  Enrope  and  this  conntry.  Snch  fiioti 
as  &ese  satisfy  ns  tw  at  the  veiy  time  (whenever  it  was)  mat  God  begtn 
to  more  the  worid  by  the  spirit  of  Befonn,  Satan  also  was  loosed,  and  went 
fbrth  to  gather  the  nations  to  battle.* 

Thus  we  have  shown  that  the  aocoont  of  the  binding  and  loosing  of  Satan, 
in  the  20th  of  Bevelations,iscon!nstentvith  ourfiiet  position  that  the  second 
advent,  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  KCllennium,  are  past.  We  may  add  in 
conclusion,  that  the  views  presented  in  this  article,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  are  now  engaged  in  their  wori^  of 
gathering  the  nations ;  and  that  the  battle  of  the  great  day,  which  precede! 
the  final  resurrection  and  judgment,  is  the  scene  next  to  come. 

*  It  mppeara  bf  the  (bllovriof  extract  from  Lc  Baa's  lile  of  Wicli^the  lather  of  lb* 
IlEnirmalian — that  our  Itiemy,  ia  aome  ofilH  ireiierBl  leatjrea,  ia  not  of  very  recent  or 
heretical  ori^n.  At  tha  rery  time  orSatun'B  irrnplion,  Chriateodam  aaema  to  have  had 
an  ioBtinctiTe  or  aa  inajtired  diBCemment  of  hia  preaonce  : — 

"  In  the  day*  of  Wiclif,  there  wanJered  about  Cbriateodom  a  perauaaioD,  tbal  the 
worid  hod  aeen  an  oad  oflhe  Apocalyptic  period  ofa  thousand  ycnrs,  during  which  8*. 
tan  waa  to  be  boaod,  and  that  ha  woa  tbea  aolaalty  looaed  from  that  conSnemenl,  and 
waa  in  tha  full  eseraiaa  '■Thia  ramainioK  privilege  of  miarbier  It  appeara,  from  a  pa«> 
Mage  in  Pos'a  Book  of  Uartyra,  that  aome  reckoned  the  thDuaand  yeara  from  the  birA 
of  Chrlat:  other*,  aa  he  caoceivea,  more  correctly,  from  (he  ceasalion  of  the  cburch'a 
nfferioif*  in  the  (lay*  of  Coaatantine.  Accordinf  to  either  aiippDailiaa,  the  period  had 
aipired  prenooalj  to  the  birth  of  WictiC  To  thia  opinioa  there  are  repeated  allusioaa 
lu  the  writinn  of  WicliC  He  aeema  to  epealc  of  it  aa  b  thing  beyond  atlcuntravcrayl 
and  to  eonaider  the  Cbriiliaa  community  aa  once  more  eipoaed  to  the  deaprrate  malice 
ofila  inviaibla  peraeentor  and  adreraary." 


§49.    THE  *TWO  WITNESSES.' 

The  history  of  the  two  witnesses  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the 
first  and  second  judgments.  Commencing  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
(see  Rev.  11:  2,  3,)  it  extends  to  the  completion  of  the  second  woe,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment.  Verses  12 — 18. 
Forty  and  two  months,  or  (dropping  the  symbol)  1260  years,  reaching  to 
A.  D.  1330,  is  the  period  of  their  appointed  teBtimony  ;  but  their  deatli,  res- 
urrection, ascension  to  heaven,  and  the  earthquake  and  slaughter  which  con- 
stitute the  second  woe,  are  posterior  to  their  testimony,  and  occupy  an  indefi- 
nite period  subsequent  to  the  1260  years.  These  are  evidently  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  since  1330,  when  the  dispensation  immediately  pre- 
paratory to  the  second  judgment  commenced.  We  may  divide  the  whole 
period  covered  by  the  Apocalypse  into  four  parts,  viz :  1,  the  period  of  the 
the  first  judgment ;  2,  the  period  of  the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses  ;  3, 
the  period  of  the  ascension  of  the  two  witnesses ;  4,  the  period  of  the  second 
judgment.  The  first  and  second  of  these  periods  are  clearly  defined ;  but 
the  boundaries  of  the  other  two  are  yet  to  bo  ascertained. 

Since  the  two  witnesses,  then,  are  evidently  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
termediate dispensation  between  the  first  and  second  judgments — i.  e.,  of  the 
dispensation  which  has  existed  over  Christendom  since  the  destruction  of  Je- 
msalem — it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  determine  who  they  are,  or 
what  they  signify.  We  are  not  prepared  to  solve  all  the  enigmas  of  their 
history ;  but  we  have  a  general  theory  about  them,  which,  to  our  own  mind, 
is  satisfactorily  established,  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
character  of  the  dispensation  which  succeeded  the  apostolic  age  and  is  now 
approaching  its  end.     This  theory  we  will  proceed  to  expound. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  witnesses  are  declared  to  be  Hhe  two  olive  trees 
and  the  two  candlesticks  standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth.*  Ver.  4. — 
This  refers  us  to  the  4th  chapter  of  Zechariah,  where  the  prophet  records  his 
vision  of  a  candlestick  with  its  lamps,  sup])lied  wdth  oil  by  two  olive  trees. 
*  These,'  said  the  angel,  referring  to  the  olive  trees,  *  are  the  two  anointed 
•nes  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.'  Ver.  14.  The  two  witnesses, 
then,  are  the  '  two  anointed  ones'  who  stood  by  the  Lord  of  the  earth,  in 
Zechariah's  time.  From  tliis  we  infer  clearly  two  things  :  1,  That  the  two 
witnesses  were  literal  persons,  and  not  symbols  ;  for  if  they  were  symbols, 
then  the  olive  trees  would  be  symbols  of  symbols,  and  the  angel's  professed 
explanation  when  he  said, '  These  are  the  two  anointed  ones,'  &c.,  would  be 
no  explanation  at  all,  but  only  a  transmutation  of  one  set  of  symbols  into 
Enother  :  2,  That  the  two  witnesses  were  not  inhabitants  of  the  visible  world, 
Vut  of  some  inner  mansion  ;  for  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  they  were  to  commence  their  testimony  among  the  Gentiles,  they  must 
Iwive  been  four  or  five  hundred  years  old,  since  they  existed  as  the  two 
anointed  ones  of  God  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  tiie  second  temple  by 
Zerubbabel. 
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By  an  attentive  perasal  of  2Sech.  4,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  objeeft 
of  the  vision  was  to  teach  the  prophet,  that  Zerubbabel  was  sustained  in  his 
arduous  enterprise  of  rebuilding  the  temple,  not  by  his  own  strength,  but  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  ;  (see  ver.  6  ;)  just  as  the  light  of  a  lamp  is  sustained 
by  the  oil  in  its  bowl.  And  then  the  view  of  the  seer  is  carried  back  into 
the  invisible  world,  where  he  is  shown  the  channel  through  which  the  spirit 
of  God  was  ministered  to  Zerubbabel.  The  oil  poured  itself  into  the  lamp 
from  two  olive  trees.  These  olive  trees  were  two  anointed  persons,  who  stood 
before  the  God  of  the  earth,  deriving  their  power  from  him.  The  links  in 
the  chain  of  agency  by  which  the  temple  was  being  built  were,  1,  the  God 
of  the  earth  ;  2,  the  two  anointed  ones  who  stood  before  him  ;  and  3,  Zerub- 
babel and  the  visible  laborers. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  Zechariah's  time  there  were  two  anointed  ones 
who  stood  as  spiritual  mediators  between  God  and  the  visible  Jewisli  churchy 
and  superintended  the  building  of  the  temple.  Who  were  they  ?  The  two 
principal  agents  of  God  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  were  certainly  Moses 
and  Elijali.  If  the  two  anointed  ones  were  men,  it  is  to  be  presumed  thai 
they  were  the  two  men  who  had  the  most  agency  and  took  the  most  interest 
in  the  affiurs  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Moses  was  in  some  sense  a  spiritual 
mediator  while  on  earth ;  (see  Numb.  11:  25  ;)  and  Elijali,  five  hundred 
years  after  his  ascension,  was  revealed  spiritually  according  to  the  prediction 
of  Malaclii,  (4:  5,)  and  the  declaration  of  Christ,  (Matt.  11:  14,)  in  John 
the  Baptist.  Thei-c  is  reason  therefore  to  suspect,  especially  from  the  last 
mentioned  fact,  that  Moses  and  Elijah,  after  their  departure  from  this  world, 
continued  to  exercise  a  spiritual  supervision  and  mediation  in  relation  to  the 
Jewish  economy,  and  were  the  two  anointed  ones  through  whom  God  endued 
Zerubbabel  with  power.  And  as  tlie  two  anointed  ones  of  Zechariah  and  the 
two  witnesses  of  the  Apocalypse  are  expressly  declared  to  be  identical,  there 
is  the  same  reason  to  suspect  that  the  two  witnesses  also  were  Moses  and 
Elijali. 

Again,  Christ  (who  evidently  spoke  through  liis  angel  in  Rev.  11:  3) 
called  the  two  anointed  ones  '  my  two  witnesses,'  as  though  John,  to  whom 
he  spoke,  knew  that  he  had  two  witnesses,  and  would  readily  underatand  to 
whom  he  referred.  Who  then  would  be  likely  to  occur  to  John's  mind  as 
being  the  two  witnesses  of  Christ  ?  Most  obviously  Moses  and  Elijah,  whom 
John  (with  Peter  and  James)  had  seen  with  Christ  in  the  cloud  of  glory  on 
the  mount.  Matt.  17:  3.  The  manifest  purport  of  the  transfiguration-scene 
was  to  show  the  disciples,  among  other  things,  that  Moses  and  Elijah  were 
yet  living  and  acting  in  the  afEtirs  of  God's  kingdom,  and  that  they  were  the 
two  prime  ministers  of  Christ — the  anointed  ones  that  stood  before  him  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  world.  John  had  seen  Christ's  two  witnesses  imder  circiun- 
stances  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  he  would  readily  understand  that  they 
were  the  same  as  the  two  anointed  ones  who  gave  power  to  Zerubbabel. 

Further,  the  power  which  is  ascribed  to  the  two  witnesses,  (ver,  5,  6,)  of 
destroying  their  enemies  by  miraculous  fire,  of  shutting  up  tiie  rain  of  heaven, 
of  turning  waters  into  blood,  and  of  smiting  the  earth  with  all  plagues,  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  power  which  was  given  peculiarly  to  Moses  and  Elijak 
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while  on  earth.  Moses  turned  waters  into  hlood,  (Ex.  7:  SO,)  and  amota 
Egypt  with  all  manner  of  plagues.  Elijah  destroyed  two  companies  of  fifty 
by  miraculous  fire,  (2  Kings  1:  9,  &c.,)  and  shut  heaven  so  that  it  rained 
not  for  three  years  andsix  months.  IKings  17:  1.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
Bay  specifically  wliat  manifestation  of  these  powers  is  announced  in  the  apoca- 
lyptical vision  under  consideration ;  but  we  affirm  that  the  language  of  the 
annunciation  is  exactly  fitted  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  two  witneasea  were 
Moses  and  Elijah. 

The  threefold  combination  of  coincidences  which  we  have  sketched,  convin- 
ces us  that  when  Christ  said,  '  I  will  give  power  to  my  two  witnesses,  and 
they  shall  prophesy  [in  the  outer  court]  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  three* 
score  days,'  he  meant, '  I  will  give  power  to  Moses  and  Elijah,  who  have  been 
my  witnesses  and  agents  in  tlie  Jewish  dispensation,  and  they  shall  continue 
their  official  work  among  the  Gentiles  for  another  period  of  1260  years.' 

We  are  not  prepared  to  propose  any  theory  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  imderstood  that  the  two  witnesses  were  dm  bv  the  beast 
that  ascended  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  afterward  were  raised  and  taken 
up  to  heaven.  These  are  details,  the  explanation  of  which  requires  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  transactions  of  the  spiritual  world  than  we  at 
present  possess.  Nor  is  tlie  explanation  of  them  necessary  to  our  present 
purpose.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  can  gather  from  them  that  after  1260  yeai«, 
1.  e.  in  1330,  the  two  witnesses  finished  their  testimony  among  the  Grentiles, 
by  a  transaction  resembling  the  sacrifice  of  their  master,  and  have  since  tri- 
umphed over  their  enemies,  and  prepared  the  way  of  the  last  judgment. 

What  we  wish  to  bring  distinctly  to  view  as  fiie  result  of  our  theory,  is, 
that  the  dispensation  which  commenced  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
was  not  properly  speaking  the  Christian  dispensation,  i.  e.  a  continuation  of 
the  dispensation  introduced  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  but  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  or  a  continuation  of  the  dispensation  committed 
to  Moses  and  Elijah.  Tlie  spiritual  life  of  what  has  been  called  the  Chris- 
tian church  since  the  apostolic  age  has  been  not  a  revelation  of  Christ  himself, 
but  of  the  two  witnesses  who  went  before  him.  John  the  Baptist  was  a  mani- 
festation of  Elijah ;  so  that  it  was  in  fact  Elijah  that  was  sent  as  ^  a  vmce  in 
the  wilderness  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.'  This  was  his  office,  and  the 
same  was  the  office  of  Moses,  and  of  the  whole  Jewish  dispensation.  All  that 
is  said  of  the  inferiority  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Christ,  mav  properly  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  the  inferiority  of  the  two  ^isituesses  to  their  Master,  and  of  th^ 
entire  dispensation,  to  the  Christian. 

The  witnesses  were  two,  because  the  preparatory  dispensation  was  twofold, 
legal  and  prophetic.  Moses  was  the  representative  of  the  law.  Ely  ah  was 
the  representative  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  which  was  intermediate  between  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  restuig  in  the  foiTutr,  but  looking  forward  to  the  latter. 
Christ  was  the  representative  of  the  gospel.  As  Moses  and  Elijah  are  called 
Christ's  two  witnesses,  so  Paul  says  with  a  remarkable  coinciaence  of  lan- 
guage that  the  gospel  was  '  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets.'  B.om.  S: 
21.  The  dispensation  which  succeeded  the  apostolic  age,  has  ]^ainly  borne 
the  marks  of  its  secondary  ori^.    We  can  readily  trace  in  it  &e  fbotsteps 
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rfflie  two  TJtnOMM,  bnt  notof  ChrisL  It  hu  dealt  largely  in  die  ri^teoni- 
nesa  of  Hie  hv,  and  H  has  nomuhed  within  itself  die  hopes  of  the  propheti. 
But  tlterighteoaanenof  God  revealed  by  tbe  Kospel,  han  been  wanbng.  As 
Chiist  HM  *  the  prcmheti  and  tiie  Ut  prophesied  nntil  John,'  so  we  may  now 
My,  vidi  die  Apocafypae  for  oar  voncher,  that,  vith  the  exception  of  the  brief 
parenthems  of  tne  primitive  church,  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophened  at 
leaat  till  A.  D.  1880. 


^50.    THE  FIRST  RESURRECTION. 

The  aatore,  subjects  and  period  of  the  '  first  resurbection,'  described 
by  John  in  Bev.  20,  may  be  determioed  widi  entire  certunty  by  die  foUon^ 
ing  process. 

I.  We  compan  1  Cor.  15:  51,  52,  and  1  Thess.  4:  16,  17,  with  Matt. 
24:  29—34. 

Matt.  24:  39—34. 
« Immeifiatcly  aOcr  the  tribulation  of 
those  days  [A.D.  70]  shall  the  nun  b« 
darkened ;  .  .  .  and  then  shall  appear 
gn  of  the  Sod  of  mnn  in  heaven ; 
and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
mouro  ;  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
with  power  and  great  glory.  And  hs 
shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  to. 
;ether  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,— 
ram  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 
.  .  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  gene- 
ration shall  not  pass  tilt  all  theoe  things 
be  fulfilled." 


1  Cob.  and  1  Tass>. 

••  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
all  be  changed.     In  a  moment,  in  the  t 
twinkling  of  art  eye,  at  the  last  trump  : 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  t 
■ball  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  d 
shall  be  changed."  [ 

"The  Lord  himself  shall  deeeend  from  ' 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  " 
the  archangel  and  with  the  tnimp  of  bI 
God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  ° 
first :  then  we  which  are  alive  and  re-  f 
main,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  i 
them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  io  ■ 
the  air :  and  so  sImU  we  ever  be  with  > 
tbe  Lord." 

The  parallelism  of  these  passages  is  manifest  in  Uie  foUowinj^  particalart. 
1.  Both  columns  announce  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  2.  Both  predict 
tbe  Boonding  of  tbe  angelic  trumpet.  8.  Botb  male  that  sounding  the  ag* 
tud  (^  the  gathering  of  the  saints.  In  Matdiew  die  gathering  b  ramply 
amtoonced,  withont  expltmation  of  its  natnre.  In  the  passages  fi^m  1  Coriik> 
ttuaas  and  1  Thessalonians  the  gathering  is  described  as  a  resurrection  of  dia 
dead,  a  change  of  tbe  living  from  mortality  to  immortality,  and  a  translation 
of  all  to  die  immediate  presence  of  Christ.  4.  Both  columns  set  die  time  4^ 
this  great  transaction  ipry  near  to  the  period  of  Christ's  personal  ministry. 
In  die  first,  language  is  nsed  which  plamly  indicates  that  Paul  expected  that 
he  and  others  ootemporary  with  him  would  be  alive  at  the  time  of  die  second 
advent;  and  in  the  second,  it  ia  exnessly  tffinoed  that  Christ  woald  oon* 
48 
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Bnd  ^tW  his  elect  inunediately  after  tbe  destnictios  of  JeniBalem,  vithia 
the  bfctimo  of  the  generation  then  present.  On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  refer  to  the  8&me  events.  Of  couree  it  is  demonstrated  that 
'  Matt.  24:  SI  announces  a  literal  resurrection — a  gathering  of  the  Bunta,  11^ 
ing  and  dead,  &om  Hades  and  Mortality. 
n.  Wo  compare  Matt.  24:  29—31,  vith  Ber.  6  and  7. 

RlV.   6  AND  7. 


Matt.  24:  39—31. 
"  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of 
those  dayi  iball  the  sun  be  darkened, 
and  the  moon  shall  Dot  give  her  light, 
and  thi)  atars  shall  bll  from  beavtiR,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  sha. 
ken.  ThenshaU  appear  the  sign  of 
the  Sod  of  man  in  heaven ;  and  then 
shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn. 
And  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  com. 
ing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power 
■nd  great  glory.  And  he  shall  send  his 
angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  they  shall  gather  hia  elect  from  the 
fbor  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
the  other." 


Ver.  12.  « I  beheld  when  he  had  open. 
ed  the  sixth  seal,  and  lo,  there  was  a 
great  earthquake  ;  and  the  bud  became 
black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  DMon 
became  as  blood  i  andthestaraof  heev. 
en  fell  unto  the  earth,  and  the  beaven 
departed  as  a  scrdi,  dec.  And  the  lungs 
of  the  earth,  &c.,  hid  themselves  in  tt-.e 
dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  tnountaias; 
and  said  to  the  mountains  aod  rocks. 
Fall  on  UB,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of 
him  that  litleth  on  the  throne,  aDd  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb ;  for  the  great 
day  of  his  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall 
be  able  to  standi  And  after  these  things 
I  saw  four  angela  .  .  .  holding  the  four 
winds,  .  .  .  and  I  saw  another  aogel 
having  the  seul  of  the  living  God,  and  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  .  •  saying,  .  • 
Hurt  not  the  earth  ,  .  .  till  we  have 
sealed  tbe  servants  of  our  God  in  their 
foreheads.  .  .  .  And  there  were  sealed 
an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand 
of  ail  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  of  tbe  tribe  of 
Juda  twelve  thousand;  of  tbe  tribe  of 
Reuben  twelve  thoussnd,  &c.  And  lo 
a  ){rcat  multitude  .  ,  of  all  nations  .  . 
stood  before  the  throne  and  before  the 
Lamh,  clothed  with  white  robes.  .  .  . 
I'hey  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more,"  dtc. 

The  general  identity  of  these  passages  is  too  evident  to  need  mncb  comment. 
In  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  pMallel,  the  following  points  of  unity  may  be 
noticed.  1.  Both  passagps  announce  a  gathering  of  the  saints  to  Chridt.  2. 
Both  represent  it  as  a  gathering  from  the  four  winds.     8.  Both  aiicribe  the 

fathering  to  the  instrumentality  of  angels.  4.  As  we  have  proved  that  the 
rat  announces  in  general  language,  a  literal  resurrection,  bo  in  the  second 
we  find  a  variety  of  terms  that  plainly  point  to  the  sa»c  fact :  e.  g.,  the  stunts 
are  scaled  with  the  '  seal  of  the  livin//  God  ;'  they  are  clothed  with  '  iv?iUe 
roheg  ;*  thcyhave 'come  upcwfo/ great  tribulation;*  they  stand  ft^ore  Ood; 
fiwy  are  bfyond  the  reach  ofhmytr  and  thirtt. 
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It  should  bo  noticod  also  that  the  chronological  indices  in  the  two  pivssages 
exactly  agree.  In  Matthew,  the  time  fixed  for  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the 
gathering  of  the  saints,  was  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  living  when 
the  prophecy  was  uttered  ;  in  other  words, '  immediately  after  the  tribuhition* 
of  the  aestruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70.  In  Rev.  6  and  7,  the  advent 
and  gathering  tike  place  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  previous  to  the 
souuiiing  of  any  of  the  trumpets  of  the  Gentile  dispensation,  and  immediately 
after  a  series  of  tribulations,  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  A.  D.  70, 
ushered  in  by  the  opening  of  the  first  five  seals. 

It  is  thus  made  certain  that  the  7th  chapter  of  Revelations  describes  the 
same  gathering  as  that  annoimced  in  Matt.  24:  81,  and  of  course  the  same 
resurrection  of  the  siunts  from  Hades  and  Mortality,  as  that  announced  in 
1  Cor.  15:  52,  and  1  Thess.  4:  16, 17.  Thus  also  tiie  time  of  this  resiuTcc- 
tion  is  fastened  with  a  *  threefold  cord*  to  the  period  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  before  the  commencement  of  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles. 

We  must  hero  glance  at  some  of  the  detsuls  wluch  are  presented  in  Rev.  7. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  wlule  Matt.  24:  31  predicts  the  gathering  of  the 
saints,  and  the  passages  in  1  Corinthians  and  1  Thessalonians  give  us  a  clue 
to  the  mode  of  the  gathering,  we  have  in  Rev.  7  a  sort  of  statistical  account 
of  the  number  and  national  origin  of  the  persona  gathered.  Twelve  thousand 
from  each  of  the  tribes  of  Israel — in  all  144,000  Jews— occupy  the  fore- 
ground of  the  resurrcction-sccuo,  and  the  picture  is  filled  up  with  an  inuu- 
merablo  multitude  '  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  peoples  and  tongues.* 
This  Is  just  such  a  gathering  as  might  be  anticipated,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  tlic  general  harvest  of  the  saints  of  preceding  ages.  The  vision  can- 
not be  referred  witii  the  least  plausibility  to  any  such  U^nsactions  in  the  vis- 
ible w.-)rld  as  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  Chiistianity;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  Jews  that  embraced  Christianity  in  the  times  to 
which  the  prophecy  refers,  never  approached  the  sum  of  144,000  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, their  classification  by  tribes,  was  then  obsolete.  It  is  as  evident  that 
tiio  iHsignment  of  the  144,000  to  the  original  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  is  to  be 
understood  literally,  as  it  is  that  tiie  innumerable  multitude  wliich  was  gath- 
ered with  tiiem  came  literally  from  *  every  nation  and  kindred  and  people  and 
to!i,i^ii.\'  If  it  is  considered  tiiat  for  two  thousand  years  the  religion  of  the 
true  God  had  made  its  abode  with  the  Jews,  it  Is  easily  conceivable  that  twelve 
thousand  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  should  have  '  died  in  faith,'  and  have 
been  kept  in  store  for  the  resurrection  at  Christ's  advent.  And  it  is  equally 
rational  to  suppose  that  they  who- 'feared  God  and  worked  righteousness* 
among  Uie  Gentiles,  few  and  far  between  as  they  were  in  individual  nations 
and  tini'js,  would  amount,  when  reckoned  for  the  whole  world,  and  for  all 
preceding  ages,  to  an  '  innumerable  multitude.' 

On  tiie  whole  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  we  have  in  the  7th  of  Revela- 
tions a  specific  account  of  tiie  resurrection  of  the  *  Old  Testament  saints,* 
(including  of  course  tiie  saints  of  the  apostolic  age.)  As  tiie  Gentile  multi- 
tude was  evideutiy  only  a  secondary  accompaniment  of  tiie  144,000  from  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  resurrection  under  consideration  may  properly  be  termed 
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by  way  of  distinction,  the  resurrection  of  the  Jewish  church.     The  appropri- 
ate time  for  this  resurrection  was  at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dbpensation. 
in.  We  next  compare  Rev.  7:  2 

Rev.  7:  2 — 4. 

**  I  saw  another  angel  .  •  .  having 
the  seal  of  the  living  God  ;  and  he 
cried,  saying,  Hurt  not  the  earth  .  •  • 
til!  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  our 
God  in  their  foreheads.  .  .  .  And  there 
were  sealed  an  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel." 


,  with  Rev.  14:  1 — 4. 

Rev.  14: 

"  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  Lamb  stood  on 
the  Mount  Sion,  and  with  him  an  hun- 
dred and  forty.four  thousand,  having 
his  Father's  name  written  in  their  fore- 
heads. .  .  •  These  were  redeemed  from 
among  men,  being  the  first-fruits  unto 
God  and  the  Lamb." 


It  is  obvious  that  both  of  these  passages  refer  to  the  same  ransomed  as- 
sembly. The  number  in  each  is  the  same.  In  each,  the  saints  are  sealed  in 
their  foreheads  with  the  name  of  the  living  God. 

Now  as  we  have  proved  that  the  first  passage  announces  a  literal  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  church,  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  we  transfer  this  information  to  the  second  passage,  and 
by  means  of  it  determine  the  meaning  of  the  concluding  verse — '  These  were 
redeemed  from  among  men,  being  the  first-fruits  unto  God  and  the  Lamb.' 
Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  first  ripe  fruits  were  oflFeredto  Grod  before 
the  general  harvest  was  gathered.  In  some  sense,  therefore,  the  passage  be- 
fore us  represents  the  church  of  1-14,000  as  being  presented  to  God  before 
the  general  gathering  of  mankind.  Our  previous  demonstrations  show  in  what 
sense  this  was  true.  That  Jewish  church  was  first  presented  to  God  in  the 
resurrection.  The  term  '  fir^t fruits'*  is  here  applied  to  the  144,000  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  applied  to  Christ  in  1  Cor.  15:  23.  With  reference  to  the 
whole  race  of  man,  Christ  was  the  '  first-fruits'  of  the  resurrection  har\'est. 
With  reference  to  the  great  mass,  to  be  raised  after  the  times  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  Jewish  church  was  the  '  first-fruits.'  It  is  proved  then  by  the  explicit 
testimony  of  inspiration,  as  well  as  by  every  consideration  of  reason,  that  the 
resurrection  of  tlie  Jewish  church  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jeni- 
flalem,  was  the  ^firat  resurrection.' 

IV.  We  turn  now  to  Rev.  20:  4 — 13,  and  apply  to  its  interpretation  the 
results  of  our  preceding  investigations.  The  portions  of  the  passage  which  are 
essential  to  our  present  purpose  are  the  following : — 

'  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus  and 
for  the  word  of  God,  .  .  .  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years.  .  .  .  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  till  the  thousand  years 
were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection.  .  .  .  They  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years.  When  the  thousand  years 
are  expired,  [Gog  and  Magog  are  gathered  and  brought  up  to  the  battle  of 
the  great  day  of  God  Almighty.  Fire  from  heaven  consumes  them,  and  the 
devil  that  deceived  them  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.]  And  I  saw  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  stand  before  God ;  .  .  .  and  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it,  and  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and 
they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  their  works.' 
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Here  we  have  a  deeoription  of  two  resnrrectionB,  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  inienral  of  many  ages.  One  of  them  is  called  the  *  first  resurrection' 
with  manifest  reference  to  the  other  as  the  second.  Both  therefore  are  of  the 
same  kind.  If  one  is  a  literal  resurrection,  the  other  must  also  be  literal.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  second  is  a  literal  resurrection.  Of  course 
the  same  is  true  of  the  first.  Now  as  we  have  proved  that  a  literal  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  church  took  place  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  that  this  was  the  first  resurrection  ;  and  as  it  is  evident  that 
there  can  be  but  one  first  resurrection,  it  is  fairly  demonstrated  tliat  the  res- 
urrection denominated  ^  the  first'  in  the  above  passage,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Jewish  church.  This  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  by  comparing  the  spe- 
cific characteristics  of  the  persons  described  as  the  subjects  of  the  resurrection 
in  question,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  church  that  was  raised  at  the  close 
of  die  Jewish  dispensation. 

1.  Compwre  Rev.  14:  8—5,  with  Rev.  20:  6. 


Chap.  14. 

**  They  sunff  a  new  song,  •  •  •  and 
DO  man  could  Team  that  song  but  the 
144,000  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth.  These  are  they  which  were  not 
defiled.  .  •  •  In  their  mouth  was  found 
no  guile,  for  they  are  without  fault. 


» 


Chap.  20. 
^  They  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ 
a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  till  the  thousand 
years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he 
that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection. 


)» 


One  of  these  passages  is  manifestly  the  echo  of  the  other.  The  peculiar 
blessedness  and  holiness  attributed  to  the  subjects  of  the  first  resurrection  in 
the  second  of  them,  is  more  minutely  described  in  the  first,  and  is  there  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  the  144,000,  or,  as  we  have  before  proved,  to  the  Jewish 
churcn  which  was  raised  from  tlic  dead  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  Compare  Rev.  6:  9—11,  with  Rev.  20:  4—6. 


Chap.  6. 

^  When  he  had  opened  the  fifth  senl, 
I  saw  under  the  altajr  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and 
for  the  testimony  which  they  held. — 
And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying. 
How  longt  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judee  and  avenge  our  blood  on 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth.  And 
white  robes  were  given  to  them  ;  and  it 
was  said  unto  them  that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their 
fellow-servants,  and  their  brethren  that 


Chap.  20. 

*'  I  saw  throiica,  and  they  sat  upon 
them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto 
them  :  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  God  ;  .  .  • 
and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ 
a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the 
dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first 
resurrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he 
that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion." 


ihould  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be 
fulfilled." 

The  same  company  of  the  martyred  dead  are  the  subjects  of  discourse  in 
both  of  these  passages.  In  the  first  passage  they  are  represented  as  awaiting 
the  redemption  of  tihe  judgment.  In  the  second  their  judgment  is  past,  and 
they  are  described  as  standing  with  Christ  in  the  blessedness  and  holiness  of 
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the  resurrection.  The  scene  of  the  first  passa<];o  occurs  at  the  opcxung  of  the 
fifth  seal,  just  after  the  awful  tribulations  that  follow  the  opemng  of  the  former 
seals,  (i.  e.  the  tribulations  of  A.  D.  70,)  and  just  before  the  second  advent  and 
the  rcsurrection-^thcring  which  follow  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal.  It  is 
manifest  that  these  same  martjTs  who  cried  for  deliverance  at  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  seal,  wore  the  subjects  of  tlic  gathering  under  the  sixth.  And  thus 
it  13  evident  that  they  who  arc  described  in  Rev.  20  as  partakers  in  the  first 
resurrection,  are  also  identical  with  those  who  were  gathered  under  the  sixth 
seal.* 

In  view  of  all  these  coinciding  tokens,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  true  inte^ 
pretation  of  the  vision  in  Rev.  20:  4 — 6,  is  as  follows :  1.  The  resurrection 
there  described,  was,  as  to  its  nature,  a  rising  from  Hades  and  Mortality — 
that  very  resurrection  wliich  the  apostles  and  primitive  believers  constantiy 
represented  as  very  near,  and  which  Paul  in  1  Cor.  15:  52  and  1  Thcss.  4. 
IG,  specifically  defined  as  a  literal  resurrection.  2.  Its  subjects  were  the 
saints  of  all  previous  ages — in  three  classes,  viz.  martyrs,  Jews,  and  Gen- 
tiles. 3.  Its  TIME  was  immediately  after  the  tribulations  of  A.  D.  70,  be- 
tween the  opening  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
years  previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  general  resurrection. 

We  subjoin  the  following  corollaries  of  tliis  conclusion. 

1.  The  millennium,  properly  so  called,  being  the  period  between  the  first 
and  second  resurrection,  is  past.  It  was  the  millennium,  not  of  saints  in  this 
world,  but  of  the  saints  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  in  the  resurrection. 

2.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sec  why  tiie  New  Testament  constantiy 
places  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  properly  tlic  kingdom  of  the  resur- 
rection. Christ  entered  the  resurrection  himself  soon  after  his  deatii ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  king  was  concerned,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  began  from  his  as- 
cension. But  hLs  destiued  subjects  in  Hades  and  Mortality,  did  not  enter 
the  resurrection  till  his  coming  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  That 
therefore  was  more  properly  the  era  of  the  commencement  of  his  kingdom. 

3.  We  understand  now  what  Christ  meant,  when  he  promised  his  apostles 
that  at  hU  ascension  of  the  throne,  they  also  should  'sit  upon  twelve  tfironeSj 
judging  tJie  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, "^  Probably  most  persons  would  find  it 
difficult  to  tell  where  '  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel'  over  whom  the  aposties 

*  It  Hhould  be  noticed  that  while  the  church  of  the  first  roRiirrcction  is  described  in 
Rev.  7,  as  a  complex  body,  consistinpr  on  the  one  hand  of  144,000  from  the  tribes  of  Is- 
rael, and  on  the  other  ofa  vast  inultitiido  from  other  nations,  the  same  church  is  desrr- 
nated  in  Rev.  14:  1 — 4,  simply  by  the  number  of  the  Jewish  portion  of  it,  i.  e.  144.000; 
and  in  Rev.  20:  4 — 6  it  is  designated  by  the  still  narrower  expression — '  tke  souls  qftkem 
that  were  beheaded/  «S&c.  This  variation  indicates  that  there  wore  three  distinct  jrraden 
in  that  church.  As  the  144,000  Jews  were  distinguished  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Gentile 
multitude,  so  within  this  nucleus  there  appears  to  have  been  a  still  more  distinguished 
body,  consisting  of  those  who  in  all  acres  had  suffered  death  for  the  word  of  God.  This 
being  the  constitution  of  the  church,  it  is  obvious  that  it  might  properly  and  naturallT 
be  designated  by  reference  either  to  the  whole  of  its  complex  bodtf,  or  to  the  Jewish 
portion  of  it,  as  being  its  soul^  or  to  the  company  of  the  martyrs,  nfi>  being  its  heart."^ 
VVc  do  not  understand  from  the  language  of  Rev.  20:  4,  that  none  but  those  who  literally 
•uflered  martyrdom,  had  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  but  that  the  martyrs  of  the  Jewisn 
dispensation  and  of  tiie  apoatoiie  age,  were  the  promiaeot  persoos  ol  the  dnuna. 
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were  to  reign,  eould  be  finind.  In  this  world  the  original  distinction  of  the 
tribes  has  long  been  obliterated,  and,  according  to  the  common  apprehension, 
no  such  distinction  has  any  place  in  heaven.  But  we  have  fouiui  a  veiy  ex- 
plidt  disclosure  of  the  fact  mat  the  central  body  of  the  ^  church  of  the  first- 
Dom'  consists  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  Jews,  divided  into  twelve 
tribes  of  twelve  thousand  each.  Thus  we  find  a  place  for  the  twelve  thrones 
of  tiie  apostles. 


§  51.    BUSH  ON  THE  RESURRECTION. 

Anastasis  :  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurredion  of  the  Body,  rationally  and 
scripturally  considered.  By  George  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  York 
City  University.     New  York :  Wiley  and  Putnam.     1845. 

On  reading  this  work,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  confess  that  our  favor- 
able anticipations  of  it  have  not  been  realized.  The  novelty  of  its  theories 
evinces  a  mental  bravery  which  we  cannot  but  admire,  and  to  some  of  its 
conclusions  we  cordially  assent ;  but  we  are  convinced  that,  as  a  whole,  it 
presents  a  false  view  of  the  great  subject  which  it  undertakes  to  expound. 
Wc  shall  vindicate  this  opinion  of  its  merits,  not  by  sweeping,  declamatory 
censures,  but  by  '  sternly  interrogating'  its  specific  doctrines. 

The  negative  part  of  the  main  position  which  is  assumed  and  defended 
throughout  the  book,  is,  that  *  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  a  doctrine 
of  revelation.'  Mr.  Bush  gives  no  quarter  to  such  rhapsodies  as  the  follow- 
ing from  Young's  '  Last  Day :' 

**  Now  monuments  prove  faithful  to  their  trust, 
And  render  back  their  long  committed  dust ; 
Now  charnels  rattle  ;  scattered  limbs,  and  all 
The  various  bones,  obsequious  to  the  call, 
Self-moved  advance ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  distant  head ;  the  distant  head  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view,  see,  through  the  dusky  sky, 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  confusion  fly ; 
To  distant  regions  journeying,  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  frame.'* 

We  borrow  the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Wq  philosophical  argument  against 
the  popular  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  tiic  body,  from  a  notice  of  his  work 
in  '  The  New  World:' — "Assuming  tliis  to  be,  in  some  sense  or  other,  the 
positive  creed  of  Christendom,  Proif.  B.  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  it 
first  upon  physiological  grounds,  and  aims  to  show  that  the  admitted  fact  of 
the  constant  flux  of  })articles  in  our  present  bodies  throws  an  insuperable  bar 
in  the  way  of  tiio  resurrection  of  the  same  bodies,  inasmuch  as  the  very  idea 
of  sameness  is  precluded  by  the  evanescent  nature  of  the  subject.  The  con* 
ceded  flActy  moreover^  that  the  constituent  elements  of  our  bodies  are  inces-^ 
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Bantly  i)assin;;  into  new  and  multifarious  combinations,  animal  and  vegetaUct 
presents  anothcF  objection  wliicli,  he  affirms,  though  often  urged,  has  never 
been  answered.  The  difficulty  hcs  in  establishing  a  conceivable  relation  be- 
tween the  Ixxly  that  dies  and  the  body  that  is  raised.  This,  he  maintains, 
on  the  common  view  is  impossible,  without  the  actual  re-gatherins  and  re^ooor 
struction  of  the  dispersed  relics  of  tlie  original  structure ;  and  this,  if  it  were 
effected,  would  constitute  a  material  and  not  a  spiritual  body,  which  revela- 
lion  affirms  to  be  tlic  body  of  the  resurrection.  This  point  is  argued  with 
the  greate5?t  acutcncss  and  ingenuity.'^ 

In  the  foUowhig  extracts  we  present  the  strongest  point  of  Mr.  B*8  Bcrif 
tural  argiunent  on  the  same  subject.  In  his  comments  on  Paul's  comparison 
of  tlio  resuiTCction  to  the  growtli  of  plants,  in  1  Cor.  15:  35 — 37,  he  says: 

^  We  have  here  and  in  the  sequel  the  most  full,  explicit,  and  systematic  disciM- 
aion  of  the  general  subject  of  the  resurrection,  any  where  to  be  found  in  the 
scriptures ;  and  whatever  else  may  be  taught  by  it,  we  think  nothing  can  be 
more  unequivocally  asserted,  than  that  man  does  not  rise  again  with  the  same 
body  which  he  had  in  this  world.  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  • 

*<The  grand  inquiry  evidently  is,  to  oscertain  the  precise  point  of  the  analoffj 
in  the  two  cases,  [i.  e.  of  vegetation  and  the  resurrection.]  There  is,  in  toe 
first  place,  a  coincidence  in  the  fact  o{  dying.  In  both  cases  there  is  that  pre* 
cess  of  decay  and  dissolution  which  we  denominate  death.  In  the  grain  the  nuw 
of  the  fariuiiccous  parts,  except  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  sustentation 
of  the  future  plant  in  its  earlier  stages,  dies.  And  so  the  human  body  undergoei 
a  similar  process  sf  dissolution.  Yut  here  we  must  aim  at  precision  of  ideai, 
and  note  the  points  of  difference  as  well  as  of  similitude.  The 'dying,'  which 
the  apostle  predicates  of  the  seed,  takes  place  subsequently  to  the  sowing.  Bat 
the  human  body  docs  not  die  af\er  it  is  deposited  in  the  dust.  It  is  previously 
dead — *  for  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,' — and  therefore  cannot  die  again. 
That  which  is  absolutely  dead  cannot  bo  more  dead.  Still  there  are  items  of 
agreement  sufficient  to  form  a  basis  for  the  comparison,  which  will  appear  as  we 
proceed.  As  there  is  something  in  the  plant  which  dies,  so  there  is  also  some* 
thing  which  does  not  die.  There  is  an  enfolded  germ,  in  which  the  essential 
vitality  of  the  seed  is  concentrated,  and  if  this  dies,  it  does  not  germinate,  and 
of  course  no  plant  springs  up.  We  cannot,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  apostle 
intended  to  say  that  this  embryo  died,  although  this  is  the  very  point  of  Thomas 
Paine's  railing  accusation  against  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  calls  St.  Paul  a  fool ;  contending  that,  if  the  the  seftd 
really  and  literally  died,  no  plant  would  grow,  which  is  indeed  true.  But  this 
evidently  is  not  the  apostle's  meaning ;  and  if  the  sceptic  had  ever  put  his  hand 
into  a  hill  of  young  potatoes,  he  might  have  found  to  his  discomfort,  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  voirt  tal>1^'  life  and  death  ^oing  on  together  ;  and  such  a  pen* 
ance  or  penalty,  would  not  pcruaps  have  been  very  inappropriate  to  such  paltry 
and  contemptible  cavilling. 

'*  We  see,  then,  very  clearly,  the  law  of  vegetable  reproduction.  The  new 
plant  arises  from  the  development  of  a  germ  in  the  old  one.  The  vitality  of  the 
seed  adheres  to  the  germ,  and  passes  with  it  into  the  new  organization  which 
succeeds ;  and  with  the  vitality  coexists  the  identity  of  the  plant.  So  it  is  that 
we  sow  not  the  body  which  shall  be.  We  sow  a  grain  of  wheat^  and  what  ia  it 
that  comes  up  ?  Not  the  grain  of  wheat,  but  a  blade  of  grass.  It  fimfifqlirt,  in- 
deed, in  a  head  of  wheat  similar  to  that  which  is  sown.    But  this  m  .Mt  Ike 
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point  of  the  apotlle^  argmnent.  His  reaaonin^,  ao  to  apeak,  does  not  rise  above 
fbe  surface  of  the  grouiid.  He  designs  to  show  that  that  product  which  springes 
<nit  of  the  earth,  and  appears  on  its  Imsom,  is  something  different  from  that  which 
is  put  into  the  soil.  If  we  call  this  the  returreciion  of  the  seed,  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  term  retwrrtetion^  in  this  connection,  does  not  imply  the  re- 
appearance of  the  same  material  mass,  the  same  aggregation  of  particles,  which 
was  deposited  in  the  earth  ;  for  the  mass,  with  the  exception  of  the  germ,  dies-^ 
that  18,  is  resolved  into  dust  and  its  various  constituent  elements. 

''Now,  if  this  process  is  made  use  of  by  the  apostle  to  illustrate  the  resurrection 
of  the  human  body,  we  do  not  see  but  we  must  be  forced  to  the  admission  ofsorne 
kind  of  germ  which  is  developed  from  the  one  that  is  the  nucleus — the  essential 
vital  principle— of  the  other.  It  will  soon  appear,  indeed,  triat  it  is  a  germ  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,  but  still  that  there  is  something  to  be  developed  from  the 
dead  body.  If  not,  how  does  the  illustration  apply  7  What  is  the  point  of  com- 
parison T  But  if  there  be  this  embryo  principle,  is  it  material  ? — is  it  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  gross  fnbnc  from  which  it  is  developed  ?  This,  it  will  be 
perceived,  is  the  grand  question.  The  ancient  Jews  held  that  it  was.  They 
contended  that  there  was  an  immortal  bone  in  the  human  body  (called  by  them 
Lux — ossiculum  Lux)  which  is  the  germ  of  the  resurrection-body.  This  bone; 
they  held,  one  might  burn,  boil,  bake,  pound,  bruise,  or  attempt  to  bruise,  by  put- 
ting it  on  the  anvil  and  submitting  it  to  the  strokes  of  the  sledge  hammer,  but  all 
in  vain.  No  effect  would  be  produced  upon  it.  It  was  indestructible — incor- 
ruptible— immortal.  This  bone  wan  the  seed  of  the  future  body.  And  this  is, 
in  fact,  though  not  in  terms,  the  theory  embraced  by  Drew  in  his  work  on  the 
resurrection.  But  as  the  most  accurate  researches  of  physiologists  have  failed 
to  discover  any  such  bone  in  the  system,  and  as  the  process  of  burning  leaves  no 
such  residuum  of  the  corporeal  structure,  we  are  doubtless  at  liberty  to  set  it 
down  among  ttie  thousand  and  one  idle  dreams  of  Rabbinical  fiction,  and  put  it 
on  the  same  shelf  with  the  silly  tradition  of  the  Taimudical  doctors,  that  at  the 
resurrection,  the  boi/ies  of  the  Jews,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  died, 
will  be  rolled  or  transported  under  ground,  through  secret  passages,  and  all  emerge 
to  the  li^t  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  those  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  the 
other  patriarchs. 

**Still  there  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  disposition  among  many  good  men  to  adhere 
to  this  idea  of  a  corporeal  or  maierial  germ  to  be  in  some  way  developed  from  the 
old  body,  and  constituting  the  nucleus  of  the  new  one.  But  if  this  be  so,  what 
and  where  is  it  ?  What  becomes  of  it  when  the  body  is  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
these  ashes  dissipated  to  the  four  winds  ?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  can  satisfy 
an  intelligent  mind  of  the  fact  of  such  a  latent  mo/erta^  germ  in  the  human  body, 
answering  to  the  enfolded  embryo  of  the  future  plant  t  And  if  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  this,  on  what  grounds  do  we  hold  it? 

**  But  it  will  be  said,  if  the  aj>ostle's  analogy  does  not  teach  this,  what  does  it 
teach  ?  If  the  fair  construction  of  his  language  does  not  imply  that  there  is  some, 
thing  developed  out  of  the  dead  body  which  forms  the  link  of  connextion  between 
it  and  the  resurrection. body,  then  it  would  be  hard  to  show  that  it  teaches  any 
thing  on  the  subject,  an  alternative  to  which,  with  the  qualifications  and  cxplan- 
ations  that  follow,  we  readily  subscribe.  We  cannot  understand  the  apostle's 
reasoning,  unless  he  means  to  afiirm  that  there  is  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
germ  which  emanates  from  the  defunct  body,  and  forms  either  the  substance  or 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  resurrection-body.  But  tSiis  principle  we  contend  to  be 
what  the  apostle  calU  spiritual^  that  ia,  invisiUei  impalpable,  refined,  etberial*- 
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■omething  that  is  essentially  connected  with  vital  operations — tomethinff  that  ifl 
exhaled  with  the  dying  breath,  or,  in  other  words,  that  goes  forth  from  tne  body 
before  U  is  consigned  to  the  dust — for,  after  the  hody  has  mouldered  away  in  the 
grave,  we  perceive  not  how  any  fiartn  or  embryo  is  ever  to  emanate  from  it.  It 
is  a  something,  of  the  interior  nature  of  which  all  the  philosophers  in  the  worM 
know  just  as  much  as  our  readers,  and  no  more.  At  (ho  same  time  this  igno- 
rance does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fact.  And  if  this  alleged  fact  be  not  ad- 
mittcdi  what  is  ?  What  will  any  man  affirm  to  he  the  real  point  of  the  apostle's 
comparison?  If  there  is  some  gross  material  link  of  connexion  between  the 
sours  present  and  future  tcntimcnt,  what  is  it  ?  Let  it  be  pointed  out,  and  let  it 
be  shown  too  that  a  vitalizing  power  is  connected  with  it.  For  ourselves,  we 
confess  it  completely  baiiles  our  comprehension,  and  if  any  one  cav  enlighten  our 
darkness  on  the  sui>jcct — if  he  will  show  ua  that  there  is  any  other  than  a  spirit* 
ual  germ  evolved  from  the  defunct  body — wo  will  sit  at  his  feet  with  the  glad 
docility  of  a  learner  who  hungers  and  thirsts  for  instruction  more  than  for  bis 
necessary  food.  With  our  present  light  we  must  believe  that  the  only  germ  in 
the  human  body  answering  to  the  germ  in  the  plant,  and  upon  which  the  apos- 
tle's comparison  is  built,  is  the  sjnrilual  body  itself.'*^  p»  174-179* 

We  hanlly  need  say  tliat  wc  ap-oe  with  Mr.  B.  thus  far  most  heartily. 
Wc  have  long  argiied  as  he  doc>,  from  reason  and  fi-om  scripture,  (at  leak 
BO  far  as  the  loth  of  Coriutliians  is  conceniod,)  against  the  notion  of  a  res» 
iirrection  of  that  hody  which  dies.  Airl  wc  arc  not  sure  but  that  his  doctrine 
in  relation  to  tlic  nature  of  tlie  body  whidi  is  niiscJ,  is  identical  with  ours. 
We  see  nothing  in  the  ahove  extracts  at  s-arlaiice  with  tlie  following  view 
Vfhich  wc  presented  in  the  Perfectionist,   Vol.  III.  No.  2: — 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  our  mortal  bodies  arc  compounded  of  two  substances, 
one  of  them  visible,  and  the  other  invisible.  Tlie  visible  is  but  the  shell  or 
garment  of  the  invi>iblc,  like  the  outside  case  of  an  English  watch.  We 
tnust  tiot  confound  the  inner  substance  with  the  soul,  hut  consider  it  a  real 
body  corresponding  in  shape  and  function  to  the  visible  body,  and  in  fact  visi- 
ble itself  to  spiritual  eyes.  "We  know  that  }(rnsntif*n  does  not  pertain  to  mere 
dead  matter ;  and  yet  the  suscei»ti))ility  to  sensation  exists  in  every  part  of 
Our  body.  Now  let  the  reader  conceive  of  that  substance  which  feels  physi- 
cal impressions,  as  separate  from  the  visible  matter  with  which  it  is  interwo- 
ven, and  he  will  have  our  idea  of  what  wc  call  the  inner  Imhf.  Adopting 
this  supposition,  what  diifieulty  is  there  in  conceiving  that  while  tlie  visible 
part  of  the  body,  at  death,  dissolves  and  is  scattered,  never  to  be  re-organ- 
ized,  the  invisible,  and  in  fact  the  only  vital  and  essential  part  of  the  body 
Iretains  its  organization  and  idcntitv." 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  B's  '  sjuritual  gcnn'  is  the  same  tiling  as  that  which 
we  call  the  '  inner  body.'  So  far  then  we  agree  with  him,  viz.  that  there  is 
to  be  no  resurrection  of  tlio  l»ody  which  sees  corruption  ;  and  that  the  body 
\?hich  is  to  be  raised  is  a  si-iritual  1j<xly,  which,  though  hivisiblC)  exists  in  the 
visible  body  before  death. 

The  next  (picstion  is,  ^Yl^at  is  the  nature  if  that  vhanije  which  places  thiB 
hody  in  the  resurrection  state  .^  We  confess  we  have  had  much  (ufficulty  in 
ascertaining  Mr.  B's  answer  to  this  question,  not  becausa  his  language  in  the 
Several  passages  relating  to  it  is  obscure,  but  because  some  of  those 
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seem  to  contradict  others.  We  are  safe  however  in  saying  that  his  prevaiUng 
doctrine  is  that  the  change  wliich  constitutes  the  resurrection  of  the  spiritual 
body  takes  place  at  the  death  of  the  material  body,  and  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  tha  disengagement  of  the  immortal  germ  from  its  earthly 
tenement.  Our  readers  will  judge  whether  this  is  not  a  true  representation 
of  his  views,  from  the  following  extracts : 

^  ft  will  have  been  seen,  from  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  argu* 
ment  from  reason  leads  by  fair  and  unforced  inference  to  the  conckision  that  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  the  doctrine  of  the  devolop^mcnt  of  a  spiritual 
body  at  death  from  the  bodies  which  we  now  inhabit,  p.  ^\» 

"On  this  view  Ihe  resurrection  takes  place  when  the  spiritual  body  leaves  the 
material,  which,  as  before  remarked,  we  believe  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  p.  109, 

"  The  position  is  impregnable,  that  the  prevailing  sense  o^  resurrection  in  the 
New  Testament  is  simply  that  o^ future  existence,  the  future  state  or  immortality. 
The  person — the  sentient  intelligent  hying — who  now  yields  to  the  universal  sen^ 
fence,  and  appears  to  become  extinct,  shall  again  be  restored  to  life  by  entering 
upon  another  sphere  of  existence,  p.  145. 

"Is  the  resurrection  body  assumed  at  once,  or  does  a  lonaj  interval  of  time 
elapse  before  that  event  occurs?  If  the  theory  of  a  gross  material  germ  were  ot  be 
assumed  as  the  true  one,  we  can  perceivcthat  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  to  forbid  the  idea  of  a  long  interval  intervening  before  it  should  be 
quickened  into  its  ultimate  formation.  The  vilal  power  of  seeds  often  remains 
dormant  for  an  immsnsely  long  period  ;  and  so  it  mipht  be  in  regard  to  the  germ 
of  a  human  body,  provided  we  coidd  have  evidoico  that  any  such  germ  existed, 
and  that  a  vital  energy  was  associated  with  it.  But  here  is  the  precise  point  of 
the  difficulty.  We  see  no  adequate  grounds  for  believinji  that  such  a  staminal 
principle,  material  in  its  qualities,  exists :  and  till  this  is  shown,  we  are  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  any  other  reference  to  the  thf^ory?  than  to  demand  of  those 
who  hold  it  to  answer  this  fair  interrogatory  :  If  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  earth,  depends  on  liie  developoment  of  a  corporeal  germ, 
which  no  process  of  reasoning  or  experiment  can  show  to  exist,  and  the  body  itself 
is  resolved  hack  to  its  original  elements,  then  on  whtit  basis  rests  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  that  body — tht^  tabernacle  which  we  have  inhabited  on  earth? 
It  will  not  do  to  sav  that  God  can  rebuild  the  orii(inal  fabric,  for  this  contradicts 
and  makes  useless  the  doctrine  of  the  material  germ. 

"  We  are  inevitably  thrown  back,  then,  as  fir  as  we  can  see,  on  the  theory,  so 
to  term  it,  of  the  immediate  developemcnt  and  assumption  of  the  spiritual  body, 
and  its  entrance  at  once  upon  the  resurrection  state.  We  know  not  how  to  con. 
ceive  of  a  pause — a  long  suspension — in  the  essential  activity  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple with  which  thought  and  consciousness  are  connt^cted.  We  are  not,  we  pre- 
sume, addressing  those  who  believe  in  tlie  sleep  of  the  soul  after  death,  but  those 
who  expect  to  retain  their  conscious  existence  in  the  world  of  spirits.  And  if 
our  intelligent  principle  goes  with  the  vital,  which  depends  upon  various  hidden 
ethereal  agencies  constantly  operating  around  us,  why  shall  we  not  infer  that 
our  spiritual  mode  of  being  commences  at  once  upon  the  abandonmeut  of  our 
gross  corruptible  tenements  ?  p.   180. 

"Are  we  not  justified  in  maintaining,  that  the  only  resurrection  of  the  dead 
ever  to  be  experienced  by  man,  is  that  of  whicii  these  patriarchs  [spoken  of  in 
Matt.  U2:  81,  32]  have  long  since  been  the  subjects?  Is  there  more  than  one 
kind  of  resurrection  ?    Does  not  our  Lord's  language  establish  this  as  the  geo« 
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nine  and  legitimate  senae  of  the  term?  If  it  not  exactly  tantaiDOUDt  toyWfm 
state  7  p.  208. 

"  So  far  as  we  are  competent  to  form  a  jud;;ment,  the  evidence  from  reason 
preponderates  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  the  immediate  entrance  at  death  upon  the 
resurrection-state,    p.  237. 

^  The  resurrection  and  the  judgment  actually  resolve  themselves  into  a  law  of 
our  nature  ;  our  physical,  pdychical  and  moral  constitution  is  such  that  we  really 
and  necessarily  rise  at  death  into  the  true  resurrection."    p.  345. 

We  will  now  show  that  Mr.  B.  himself  contradicts  and  subverts  the  doc- 
trine of  the  above  extracts. 

1.  The  rcadci  mUl  perceive  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  he  represents  the 
New  Testament  vloctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  simply  that  of  2l  future  exist- 
ence. It  is  not  therefore  without  some  inconsistency,  that  in  other  cases  he 
brings  into  his  defimtion  the  accessory  idea  of  the  development  of  the  spirit- 
ual body,  unless  he  assumes  that  the  existence  of  the  person  is  inseparable 
from  the  spiritual  body.  But  leaving  this  diflficulty,  and  admitting  his  com- 
pound defimtion  of  the  resurrection,  viz. ,  that  it  is  a  future  existence  in  a 
spiritual-  hody^  it  is  evident  that  the  wicked,  as  well  as  the  righteous,  enter 
upon  a  resurrection  in  this  sense  at  death.  He  admits  the  future  existence 
of  the  wicked,  and  their  existence  in  spiritual  bocUes,  i.  c.  their  resurrection 
according  to  the  above  definition.  And  yet  he  teaches  throughout  his  book 
that  the  resurrection  is  not  predicated  of  the  wicked  at  all ! — and  in  his  zeal 
for  the  establishment  of  tliis  position,  he  explains  away,  by  means  which  none 
but  those  who  are  deeply  versed  in  the  art  of  special  pleading  can  conceive 
of,  all  such  texts  as  the  following :  *  Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt,'^— '  All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ; 
they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  tkey  that  have 
done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation,'' — '  There  shall  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  tlie  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,'*  Now  if  he  adheres  to 
this  part  of  his  doctrine,  viz.  the  denial  of  a  resurrection  to  the  wicked, 
then  his  previous  doctrine,  viz.  that  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  is  simply  that 
of  a  future  existence  in  a  spiritual  body,  is  subverted.  Another  ingredient 
must  be  added  to  the  compound  by  which  ho  defines  the  resurrection.  He 
must  say  that  it  is  the  future  existence  of  the  righteous  in  spiritual  bodies. 
Since  existence  after  death,  and  the  development  of  spiritual  bodies  are 
equally  predicable  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  if  the  wicked,  as  Mr.  B. 
holds,  are  not  subjects  of  the  resurrection,  then  the  essence  of  the  resur- 
rection lies  not  in  a  future  existence,  nor  in  the  development  of  spiritual 
bodies,  as  the  above  extracts  teach,  but  in  that  spiritual  life  which  d^ 
tinguishes  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

Much  of  this  confusion  results  from  the  theory  which  Mr.  B.  assumes  and 
attempts  to  establish  at  the  outset  of  his  biblical'  argument,  that  there  is  but 
one  kind  of  anastasis  or  resurrection  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  that  is  the  resurrection  which  is  simply  opposed  to  the  Sadducean  notion 
of  future  non-existence.  He  begins  with  deducing  his  definition  of  anastasU 
from  those  passages  in  which  that  word  is  manifestly  used  in  its  lowest  and 
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mint  general  sense,  m  a  resnrrection  or  k  Oandinff  up  from  anniitlatton, 
sucU  &i  5Utt.  22:  81,  32,  (where  Christ  proves  that  there  is  a  resurrection, 
from  the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  were  alive,)  and  ICor.  15:  12,  kc,  (where 
Paul  is  mocifeatly  arguing  agunst  those  who  tliiulc  that  the  dead  ceusc  to 
exist,)  and  then  assumes  tliat  this  is  the  only  sense  of  the  word,  so  far  at 
leut  that  he  altogether  neglects  to  recognize  any  other.  Indeed  he  asks  in 
one  of  tlie  preceding  extracts,  as  tiiumphantly  as  though  a  uogative  answer 
were  out  of  the  question,  "Are  we  not  justified  in  maintaining,  tliat  the  only 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ever  to  be  experienced  by  man,  is  that  of  which 
these  patriarchs  have  long  since  been  the  subjects  ?  Is  tliere  more  than  one 
kind  of  resurrection  ?"  We  answer,  Most  certainly  there  is  more  than  one 
or  two  kinds  of  resurrection  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  As  an  un- 
questionable instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  anatta^  in  two  ecnses  in  the 
same  passage,  wo  may  cite  Heb.  11:  35.  '  Women  received  their  dead 
raised  to  life  again,  [ex  aiuutageoB]  and  others  were  tortured,  not  accepting 
deliverance,  that  they  might  obtun  a  better  resurrection,'  [^auagtaseot.']  In 
the  finjt  case  anattant  means  a  resurrection  frem  the  disembodied  state  to 
animal  life,  and  in  the  second  it  refers  to  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
after  death  ti>  a  state  of  happiness.  This  instance  alone  clears  the  field  of 
Mr,  B's  assumption,  and  we  may  now  take  the  liberty  to  propose  a  different 
view  of  the  word  iu  question.  Anastitit,  as  Mr.  B.  says,  properly  means  a 
gtandintf  up.  Of  courw  it  may  be  used  in  as  many  different  senses,  aa  there 
are  states  which  men  may  be  stud  to  stand  up /row.  It  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  at  least  the  six  following  ways.  1.  It  is  a,  standing  upfront 
non-fxintence,  as  in  Matt.  22:  31,  32,  and  1  Cor.  15:  12.  In  this  sense  the 
wicked,  as  well  as  the  righteous,  stand  up  after  death ;  and  if  Matt.  22:  31, 
32  proves  that  the  patriarchs  were  in  the  ultimate  resurrection  when  Moses 
wrete,  then  according  to  Mr  B's  own  theory  the  wicked  also  were  in  the  same 
resnrrection,  for  they  were  in  existence,  and  that  is  all  he  professes  to  infer 
from  the  language  of  Moses  coucoriiing  the  patriarchs.  2.  Anastatit  is  a 
lUindini/  itpfivm  ffaiks,  i.  e.  a  return  from  the  world  of  spirits  into  the  an- 
imal body.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  whenever  it  occurs  in  connexion  with  cases 
of  visible  rosurroctiou,  such  as  those  of  the  widow's  son,  Lazarus,  the  damsel 
tliat  was  raised,  kc.  A)tasta»is  (or  some  erpuvalent  word)  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  instances  as  it  ia  used  in  Heb.  11:  35.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
dillerent  standing  up  from  that  of  the  patriarchs.  3.  Anaelanis  is  a  itanX 
inif  upfront  buth  Htides  and  iJie  viortal  atate.  It  Is  u3e<l  in  this  sense  when- 
ever it  n  applied  to  Christ's  resurrection.  He  arose  out  of  Hades  and  in 
thi^  respect  his  resurrection  was  like  that  of  Lazarus,  and  others  that  were 
raised  previously.  But  he  did  not  continue  in  his  animal  body  as  they  did ; 
he  itssuraed  the  immortsil  body,  and  ascended  to  the  presence  of  God.  This, 
BO  far  as  objective,  changes  are  concerned,  is  tlie  model  of  the  universal  res- 
urrection. The  juat  and  the  unjust  must  come  up  from  Hades,  and  from  the 
mortal  state,  in  immortal  bodies,  and  appear  before  God.  (See  Rev.  20: 12, 
13.)  4.  AnoHtagis  is  sometimes  used  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  resui^ 
reclion  of  the  just,  aa  in  Luke  20;  35,  and  then,  m  addition  to  the  idea  of 
gBceosioQ  from  Hades  and  the  mortal  state,  is  the  immortal  body  to  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  wtuoh  belragB  to  the  geoenl  renurection,  it  has  the  acoesaoty 
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idea  of  a  permanent  liappy  oxiatonco  in  the  presence  of  God — i.  e.  it  is  » 
ttandmi}  up  from  Uades,  morfa/itif,  anil  tJic  n'-fond  tleath.  9.  Anastati* 
is  80in3time:5  iiicl  with  iiarticiilar  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked, 
as  in  John  5:  2!),  and  tlien.  it  is  a  tttandiiKj  up  from  Jfudes  and  mortality 
into  comifmn'itiou  and  the  f  mil  lake  of  fire.  (!.  Jjelievcrsin  this  world  are 
represented  as  YhAw^  in  a  kind  of  nnaft'titiii — '  risen  wiih  Christ.'  (Soe  Rom. 
6:  5,  Col.  3;  1.)  This  is  a  utandiii;/  up  from  xin  and  npiritiial  diath — ao 
incipient  operation  of  Che  jiower  which  sliiill  uhimately  raise  tliem  out  of 
Uades,  mortality,  and  final  i-nndcmnation. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Mr.  Buah,  afier  cmsihins  all  thcao  kinda 
of  resurrection  into  one,  and  that  tlic  lowest  in  importance,  viz.  tlie  anattaait 
of  the  patiiarclis,  and  after  diseom-sing  ahoiU  tlii*  as  '  the  resurrection,'  *  the 
true  doctrine  of  resurrection/  &c.,  should  find  liiiiselfinvolvcd  at  last  in  many 
and  great  ahsurditics.  We  expect  to  show  he.iire  we  have  rlone,  that  th« 
self-contradiction  noticed  alwve  is  among  the  Icn.-t  of  these  absurdities. 

2.  If  tlie  tnie  doctrine  of  tlie  resurrection  is  simply  that  of  a  future  exis- 
tence in  spiritual  bmlies,  as  Mr.  }iush  again  and  again  affirms  or  intimates, 
then  it  is  ohvious  that  tlie  resurrection  neuessari!/  takes  place  in  all  cases  at 
death,  and  no  room  is  left  for  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  cither  be- 
fore or  since  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Tliia  is  ;he  prevailing  doctrine  of  th« 
book  before  us,  Tiiat  the  reader  may  he  sm-c  wl'  do  not  misrepresent  it,  wo 
call  attention  again  to  the  last  of  the  foregoing  citations  : 

"The  rcsurreclion  and  the  juilgment  actunliy  rcj-ilve  themselves  into  a  lawof 
our  nature;  our  plivsicnl,  paycliical,  and  moral  cnnslitution  is  such,  that  we 
really  and  necessarily  rise  ot  deulli  into  the  ime  resurrection."  p.  345. 

If  the  resurrection  is  a  '  law  of  our  nature,'  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature, 
and  took  effect  as  well  in  Adam's  day  as  in  onrs.  If  we  '  really  and  necessa- 
rily rise  at  death  into  the  true  resurreciioii,'  the  Old  Testament  saints  cer- 
tainly did  the  same.  Now  let  the  reader  comj-ii-e  the  following  concession 
(which  occurs  hi  a  note  on  the  22)ith  pa;:e  of  M'-.  U's  book)  with  the  above 
doctrine,  and  see  if  t'lore  is  any  possiliiliiy  of  ke^jiing  them  from  llatly  con- 
tradicting each  other ; 

"11  seems  capable  of  proof,  lliiit  (he  state  from  which  the  CTpectant  souls  of 
the  Old  Te*lament  saints  wiirc  ddiccrcd  by  Christ,  is  the  stale  of  which  the 
term  ParadUe  is  more  prop<:rly  to  be  understood,  as  a  stale  of  real  hut  imperfect 
happinest.  Accordingly,  we  sec  in  this  the  ground  of  our  Savior's  assurance  lo 
the  dying  thief,  th^it  lie  should  that  duy  he  with  him  in  pamdise  ;  not  in  heaven, 
to  which  it  does  not  nppcnr  that  he  nscended  till  after  his  resurrection.  This 
would  bring  the  djing  tiiirf  into  the  train  of  the  ascending  Sat-inr  ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  he  woidd  promise  him  an  entrance  into  heaven  before  be 
entered  there  himself. 

"On  the  view  here  exhibited,  the  doctrine  of  an  ivterhediatc  state,  tubte- 
gueal  lo  tlie  resurrection  of  Ckr'isl,  must  l>c  considered  to  vanish  quite  away. 
The  senlimcnls  of  the  primitive  Christian  fathers  on  that  subject,  appear  to  have 
been  baaed  upon  scriptural  intimations  which  have  respect  only  lo  those  who 
lived  under  the  former  dispensation.  To  them  there  was  indeed  an  intermediate 
atate  belwccQ  death  and  the  resurrection,  i.  c.  the  rcsurrecUon  of  Christ ;  bat 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  upon  what  grounds  mich  a  stale  can  be  maiataised  ia 
niennce  to  the  nints  of  the  New  Teatament  era." 
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The  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  in  this  passage  is  really  curious, 
If  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  drift  of  Mr.  B's  argument,  rational  and  exe* 
getical,  in  the  rest  of  his  book,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  an  inteimediate 
state  altogether.  We  would  substitute  for  that  sentence,  the  following :  '  On 
the  \'iew  here  exliibited,  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  previous 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  must  be  considered  to  be  fully  admitted.'  We 
are  taught  by  Mr.  B.  himself,  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  (including  of 
course  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  whose  resurrection  is  elsewhere  constantly 
assumed,  and  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  a  great  part  of  his  doctrine,)  were,  till 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  an '  expectant  state,'  a  stnte  of  '  imperfect  hap- 

Jiness,'  '  not  in  heaven,'  but  in  that  *  paradise'  where  the  thief  went  on  the 
ay  of  his  death,  and  where  Christ  was  in  the  interval  between  his  death  and 
his  resurrection.  In  other  words,  we  are  taught  by  the  same  man  who  insists 
that  the  true  resurrection  is  a  '  law  of  nature,'  and  necessarily  takes  place  hi 
all  cases  at  death,  that  there  was  no  true  resurrection  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  till  the  advent  of  Christ !  If  it  had  been  necessaiy  we  should  have  an- 
swerored  Mr.  Bush's  general  theory,  by  proving  this  very  doctrine  of  an  in- 
termediate state.  lie  has  saved  us  the  trouble.  The  confusions  and  contra- 
dictions whicli  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  view  of  the  clasliinir  doctrines  which 
Mr.  B.  teaches,  are  so  stnyicndons  that  avo  slirink  from  nierldling  with  their 
details,  and  gladly  leave  tlioni  to  the  pondorinirs  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Busir.s  concession  allows  us  to  assume  that  tlie  Old  Testament  saints 
remained  in  Hades,  and  of  course  that  there  was  no  rosun'cction  in  the  most 
important  sense  of  tlitit  word,  till  after  tlie  resurrection  of  Clirist.  This  as- 
sumption leads  directly  to  the  in«iuirY — At  what  time  did  the  resurrection 
of  those  expectant  soul^i  take  place  ?  Mr.  irs  prerailini/  doctrine  is,  that 
the  true  and  only  resurrection  takes  place  at  tlie  deatli  of  eacli  individual. 
Of  course  he  has  little  to  say  about  any  particular  crisis  of  simultaneous 
resurrection,  exce|»t  to  sliow  that  he  thinks  tlie  idea  is  unfounded.  But,  as 
we  adopt  his  incidental  doctrine  of  an  intemiediate  state,  and  not  his  prevail- 
ing theory,  we  account  it  a  matter  of  importfince  to  ascertain  definitely  when 
the  intermediate  state  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  ended. 

^The  passa;::;e  which  first  claims  our  attention  hitliis  in(|uiry  is  Dan.  12:  2, 
' — ^  Many  of  them  tliat  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlastuig  hfe,  and  some  to  sluimo  and  everlasting  contempt.'  It  will  be 
recollected  by  those  avIio  have  read  our  criticism  of  Mr.  Bush's  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  in  The  JVrfectionist,  A'ol.  IV.,  No.  (>,  that  his  doctrine  was 
that  it  does  not  refer  to  a  liUnd  resurrection,  but  to  a  '  symbolical  revives* 
ccncc,'  i.  e.,  i\\Q  fnim-p.  conversion,  of  the  Jcavs.  In  rc»ply  to  this,  we  pointed 
to  the  fact  th'it  tlie  resuiTcctioii  :!i  (lucstirn  manifestly  stands  in  close  connec- 
tion with  '  a  time  of  trouble  snrh  as  never  was,'  (see  ver.  1 ,)  and  insisted 
that,  as  the  period  f>f  tire  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  exj>ressly  characterized 
by  Christ  in  Matt.  24:  21  as  such  a  time, — and  as  two  such  times  are  impos- 
sible,— the  resurrection  of '  many'  must  have  taken  place  hi  connection  with 
that  catastrophe.  Mr.  Bush  in  his  present  work  concedes  all  this,  and  of 
course  abandons  his  former  special  apjihcation  of  the  text  to  the  future  con- 
Temon  of  the  Jews.     He  also  admits  that  it  refers  primarily  to  a  literal 
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resurrection.  So  far  he  has  advanced.  But  now  he  teaches  that  it  refers 
to  the  resurrection  of  those  saints  that  ^came  out  of  their  graves  and  appeared 
to  many'  immediately  after  Christ's  resurrection.  See  Matt.  27:  62.  He 
tlunks  this  event  stands  near  enough  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  hare 
been  regarded  as  synchronical  from  the  prophet's  point  of  view.  This  inte^ 
pretation  is  a  little  more  plausible  than  the  former,  but  still  is  liable  to  fatal 
objections.  In  the  first  place  it  is  improbable,  on  the  face  of  the  ca^e,  that 
an  inspired  oracle,  after  speaking  of '  a  time  of  trouble,'  should  affirm  that  a 
resurrection  should  occur  'at  that  time'  (see  ver.  1)  which,  in  fact,  was  to 
take  place  forty  years  before.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  order  of  the 
annunciations  in  Dan.  12: 1,  2,  indicates  that  the  deliverance  and  resurrec- 
tion was  to  come  after ^  rather  than  before  the  '  time  of  trouble.'  *  Michael 
shall  stand  up,  .  .  .  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  never  was,  .  .  • 
and  [as  an  aecompaniment  or  an  immediate  sequel]  at  that  time  thy  people 
shall  be  delivered,  .  .  .  and  many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake.'  Any  interpretation  tliat  places  the  resurrection  before  the  time  of 
trouble,  makes  this  language  very  unnatural ;  and  an  interpretation  that  inte^ 
poses  forty  yeai-s  between  the  two  events,  makes  it  totally  false. 

Again,  the  resurrection  immediately  connected  with  the  rising  of  Christ, 
was  a  resurrection  of  mhtts  only ;  whereas  it  is  predicted  in  Daniel  that  at 
the  time  specified  some  should  awake  '  to  everlasting  Ufe,  and  some  to  ehame 
and  everlasting  contempt,^  Mr.  B.  still  insists  on  changing  the  constructiun 
of  the  language,  by  substituting  '  these*  and  'those^  for  'some^  and  *«om€,'  so 
as  to  make  the  awakening  refer  only  to  the  saints,  leaving  tiie  wicked  to  sleep 
to  everlasting  shame  and  contempt,  without  any  awakening.  We  still  insiat 
that  the  change  of  words  which  he  proposes,  cannot  properly  make  any  change 
of  the  sense.  However  tiiis  may  be,  we  find  in  Mr.  B's  present  work  a  con- 
cession which  places  the  authority  of  Christ  liimself  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
mon view  of  the  passage,  viz.  that  view  which  attaches  the  awakening  to  the 
wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous.  In  his  remarks  on  John  6:  28,  29,  where 
Clirist  announces  that  the  righteous  shall  come  forth  *  to  the  resurrection  of 
life,  and  th^^y  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation^  Mr.  B. 
says — "  It  is  to  us  unquestionable  that  the  Savior  had  in  his  eye  [in  thisan- 
nunciation]  the  ofUiuoted  passage  of  Daniel  12:  2,  *  And  many  of  them  t&t 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some 
to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.'  The  phraseology  is  somewhat  varied,  but 
the  general  identity  of  import  is  obvious."  p.  239.  What  more  do  we  need  than 
this  admission,  to  prove  beyond  all  question  the  falsehood  of  Mr.  B's  criti- 
cism, and  establish  the  pouit  that  the  awaking  in  Dan.  12:  2  pertains  to  the 
wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous  ?  The  coming  fortli  to  resurrection  in  Christ'a 
annunciation,  corresponds  to  the  awaking  in  Daniel's  ;  and  Christ  expressly 
says  that  they  that  have  done  evil  shall  come  forth  to  Hie  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation; i.  e.  he  interprets  Daniel's  language  as  meaning  that  ^  some  shall 
awake  to  everlasting  sliame  and  contanpt.^  Will  Mr.  B.  take  the  ground 
that  Christ,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  misunderstood  the  passage,  md 
in  re-echoing  it,  gave  it  a  >n'ong  import  ?  If  we  understand  his  remarks  on 
John  5:  28,  29,  he  does  take  the  groond  that  Christ's  language  is  to  be  in- 
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terpreted  by  reference  to  Dan.  12:  2 ;  and  then  assuming  that  his  criticism 
has  ejected  from  the  latter  passage  all  reference  to  a  resurrection  of  the  >Yicked , 
he  proceeds  to  cut  the  former  bj  the  measure  he  has  thus  prepared,  i.  c.  he 
shaves  oSf  %e  resurrection  of  damnation'  as  an  illegitimate  excrescence!  Here 
are  two  confessedly  parallel  texts ;  one  is  from  tiie  mouth  of  Christ,  is  per- 
fectij  lucid  in  its  language,  and  taken  by  itself,  unquestionably  teaches  tho 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  ;  the  other  is  from  the  moutli  of 
Daniel,  and  its  language,  though  so  phdn  as  to  have  been  generally  luiderstood 
as  teaching  the  same  doctrine,  may  be  conceded  to  be  doubtful.  In  this  state 
of  the  case,  Mr.  Bush  attaches  his  own  peculiar  construction  to  the  doubtful 
text,  and  then  argues  from  that  construction  against  the  manifest  meaning  of 
the  other !  He  reverses  the  laws  of  hermeneutics,  and  reasons  from  things 
uncertain  against  things  certain !  Instead  of  allowmg  Christ  to  interpret 
Daniel,  he  first  interprets  Daniel  himself,  and  then  makes  Daniel  correct  tho 
language  of  Christ !  The  true  method  of  reasoning  in  the  case  is  this :  It  is 
certain  that  Christ,  in  John  5:  28,  29,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  evidentiy  re-echoes,  and  interprets 
the  prediction  in  Dan.  12:  2,  it  is  therefore  certain  that  that  prediction  also 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  tho  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  We  see  not  how  this 
can  be  regarded  by  a  candid  mind  as  any  thing  less  than  an  absolute  demon- 
stration. 

This  point  being  established,  it  is  manifest  that  the  resurrection  immediate- 
ly connected  Avith  tho  rising  of  Christ,  did  not  correspond  to  the  terms  of  the 
Prediction  in  Dan.  12:  2,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  resurrection  only  of  samia, 
he  text  therefore  is  set  free  from  all  the  incumbrances  of  Mr.  Bush's  criti- 
cisms, and  stands  forth  again  in  its  natural  shape,  pointing  directly  to  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  period  when  many  of  the  dead  came 
forth,  some  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  some  to  the  resurrection  of  damna- 
tion. 

We  proceed  now  to  show  that  the  witnesses  of  the  New  Testament  confirm 
this  testimony  of  Daniel.  Tho  first  passage  to  which  we  call  attention,  is 
1  Cor.  15:  20 — 23.  *  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 
the  first-fruits  of  tiiem  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  sliall  all  be  made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the 
first-fruits ;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.'  On  this  Mr. 
B.  remarks : 

**  As  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  are  a  sample  of  the  whole,  and  being  pro. 
■ented  in  the  temple  denominate  the  remainder  pure  and  holy,  so  Christ,  who, 
after  his  resurrection,  was  presented  in  the  heavenly  temple,  mny  justly  be  re- 
garded  as  an  exemplar  and  type  of  the  state  of  those  who  fall  asleep  in  him,  and 
an  argument  that  they  are  not,  as  dead  bodies  were,  among  the  polluted  things 
of  the  world,  but  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  admitted  to  his  presence.  The  idea  is 
not  so  much  that  Christ  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  ^tW,  who  rose  from  the 
dead — as  we  are  expressly  thught,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  that 
prior  cases  of  resurrection  had  repeatedly  occurred — but  iho  first  in  rank,  the 
author^  the  procuring  cause,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  saints.  But  the  whole  har- 
vest began  to  be  gathered  in  immediaUiy  after  the  presentation  of  the  first-fruits, 
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Ud  it  would  be  i  veiy  violent  cnnstruclion  of  tho  andogy  to  mppOM  it  to  imply 
that  hundreds  or  Ihousaada  of  fe&n  might  elapM  betweeo  Ihe  reeurrectton  of  tha 
grand  Prccursor  end  (hat  of  (he  mass  of  his  fallowers.  The  true  view  of  lbs 
tn&lter  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  sequel,  in  which  we  are  taught,  that  this  reaui*. 
citation  of  tho  dead,  this  investiture  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  with  immortality, 
pTocccda  inn  manner  analagous  with  the  succraslve  generations  oftheeoimal 
anit  morlnl  family,  who  derive  their  first  life  from  Adam.  As  this  first  family  ti 
hot  furmed  at  once,  nor  dissolved  at  once;  as  (he  memben  of  it  bave  risen  into 
existence  in  mccetnon,-  so  neither  will  the  other  family  be  completed  at  oncA. 
Every  man  of  (his  family  is  to  be  quickened  <  In  bis  own  order,'  or  at  he  diett 
from  Christ  the  first-fruits  down  through  the  lapse  of  ages  to  the  last  generation 
ttf  believers  who  shall  be  found  alive  at  his  coming."  p.  l73. 

The  reader  will  pcrooiro  by  this  Bpeclmen,  how  freely  Mr.  B.,  in  tie  cm 
of  his  theory,  rides  over  and  tramples  down  all  obstructing  texts.  The  only 
reason' which  lie  suggests  for  setting  aside  tho  natural  meaning  of  the  term 
* fir»t-fmitn'  18,  that '  wc  are  expressly  tanght  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
fcnd  the  New  that  prior  caaca  of  resurrection  had  repeatedly  occurred.'  It 
is  true  tliat  prior  cases  of  return  from  lludes  to  Mortahty  are  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  any  such  reaorrection  as 
tliat  of  Christ,  ra.,  a  rising  ont  of  botii  Jfadea  and  Mortality^  had  occurred 
before  his  resurrection.  This  is  indirectly  admitted  by  Mr.  B,  himself, inas- 
touch  as  ho  concedes  that '  the  Old  Testament  samts'  were  in  an  intermediate 
state  below  the  resurrection,  till  the  rising  of  Christ.  The  only  reason  there- 
fore on  which  the  criticism  in  question  can  possibly  be  founded,  is  taken  away, 
and  tho  criticism  of  course  fiill^  to  the  ground. 

The  word  translated  '  firsfcfruits,'  occurs  six  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
{besides  the  instances  in  tho  passage  under  consideration,)  viz.,  in  Bom.  81 
23,  11:  Iti,  1ft:  5,  1  Cor.  16:  15,  James  1:  18,  Rev.  14:  4 ;  and  in  every 
Wtanco  designates  something  that  is  firet  in  order  of  tvine.  Mr.  B.  sa)?, 
"  The  whole  harvest  began  to  be  gathered  immediately  after  tiic  presentation 
of  the  firet-fniits,  and  it  would  he  a  very  violent  construction  of  the  analogy 
to  suppose  it  to  imply,  that  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  mi^t  elapse  be- 
twcen  the  resurrection  of  the  grand  Precureor  and  that  of  the  mass  of  his 
followers."  Let  tiie  reader  consider  how  much  gi-eater  violence  is  done  to 
the  analogy,  by  supposing,  as  Mr.  B,  does,  that  a  part  of  tho  resurrection- 
harvest  had  Iwen  gathered  thousands  of  years  bifore  the  presentation  of  the 
first-fruits !  Even  if  a  lonj;  period  should  elapse  between  the  resurrection  of 
the  precursor  and  that  of  the  mass  of  his  followers,  it  would  leave  the  truth 
of  tiio  expression — *  the  first-fruits''— untouched.  But  if  some  had  been  raised 
lonj;  before  the  prceuraor,(!)  thy  would  have  been  the  '  firat-fruits,*  and  the 
application  of  that  term  to  hiia  would  he  false. 

The  natuml  hnport  of  the  expression  '  first-fruita,'  in  this  passage,  is  fin* 
^cr  shown  to  be  the  true  one,  by  the  following  collateral  testimonies.  In  Ilev> 
1;  5,  John  calls  Christ  ^  Ihe.  jtrnt-hegotten  from  tfw.  dead  ;^  in  Colossiaoa 
1:  18,  Paul  calls  him  '  the  frit-bom  from  the  dead;''  and  in  Acts  26:  23, 
Paul  declares  that  his  testimony  to  small  and  great  was  that  Christ  '  should 
Suffer,  and  tluU  lie  tliould  he  tkefirtt  tkat  thould  rite  from  the  d£ad' 

Chtisb  bting  then  tjw  *  fintfruto,'  and  the  Old  Ttituwiit  ubti  of  eevw 
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l^eing  in  Hades  np  to  fhe  time  of  h\B  resarrection,  it  is  evident  that  tlio  as- 
sembly  described  bj  the  phrase— *  tkey  that  are  Christ'' 8^ — ^in  the  23d  verse, 
included  those  saints.  Paul  declares  that  the  resurrection  of  that  aAsemblv 
was  to  take  place  ^  OhrUVs  coming.*  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
is  necessary  to  undertake  a  serious  refutation  of  Mr.  B's  comment  on  the 
words—*  every  man  in  hU  own  order.*  The  idea  that  this  signifies  that  every 
man  rises  ^as  he  dieSj*  is  stultified  by  what  immediately  follows.  Paul  ])ro> 
oeeds  to  state  explicitly  what  he.means  by  ^every  man's  own  order.'  *  Christ, 
the  first  fruits,' — this  is  Christ's  order ;  *  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at 
his  coming ;'  tiiis  is  their  order.  The  meaning  plainly  is,  that  Christ  rises 
first,  and  afterward,  at  the  period  of  the  second  advent,  the  dead  in  Christ 
rise  simultaneously.  In  order  then  that  we  may  ascertain  when  the  first  great 
simultaneous  resurrection,  including  that  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  took 
place,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  * 

Mr.  Bush's  theory  of  the  second  coming,  is  akin  to  the  Universalist  and 
German  theories.  He  admits  that  the  language  in  which  that  event  is  pre* 
dieted,  is  so  framed  as  to  afpear  to  teach  that  the  advent  would  take  place 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  living  at  the  first  coming.  He  admits 
that  the  aposties  and  primitive  disciples  so  understood  it,  and  in  aJI  their 
allusions  to  the  second  advent,  spoke  of  it  as  very  near.  But  he  thinks  they 
were  in  a  mistake,  and  that  we,  having  better  dataj  are  qualified  to  judge  and 
correct  them.  lie  admits  that  the  second  advent  beffan  to  tsko  place  at  least 
as  soon  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  insists  that  it  was  not  a  definite, 
limited  event,  but  an  extended  coming,  stretching  forward  from  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Jerusalem  to  the  end  of  prophecy.  Of  course  he  denies  that  any 
personal  coming  was  promised,  and,  like  the  Universalii»ts,  resolves  the  second 
advent  into  a  spiritual  and  providential  coming. 

With  this  theory,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Bush  can  carry  along  his  doct 
trine  that  the  resurrection  of  every  man  take?  place  as  he  dies.  lie  leaves 
out  of  account  the  generations  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  whose  resurrection 
he  has  provided  for  in  two  ways,  viz  :  1,  by  supposing  according  to  Iiis  pre» 
vailing  theory  that  they  rose  as  they  died ;  and,  2,  by  supposing  that  if  they 
did  not  rise  thus,  they  were  releasea  from  liinio  at  the  period  of  Christ's  ree» 
urrection.  Then  in  regard  to  the  generations  of  the  Christian  disjKjnsation, 
his  doctrine  is,  that  as  the  second  advent  was  a  continuous  event,  so  the  res- 
urrection is  continuous,  occurring  at  each  person's  death.  On  this  scheme 
we  submit  the  following  remarks. 

1.  It  appears  from  a  statement  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter  containing 
the  passage  under  consideration,  (viz.  1  Cor.  l5;  20 — 23,)  and  also  from  i^ 
similar  passage  in  1  Thess.  4:  16, 17,  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  rcsur* 
rection  of  the  dead  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  takes  place,  the  change  andtrans* 
lation  of  the  living  also  takes  place.  If  then  the  second  coming  began  as 
early  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  has  extended  from  ^at  time  to 
this ;  and  if  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  has  been  a  continuous  process,  cort 
responding  to  this  second  coming,  then  the  change  and  translation  of  the  living 
has  likewise  been  going  on  during  the  ages  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusdcm* 
This,  we  presume,  Mr*  B*  will  wrink  from  maintaming. 
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2.  The  plauabilitj  of  the  theory  before  us  depends  entirely  on  the  denial 
of  a  personal  second  coming.  For  if  a  personal  coming  is  admitted,  th^ 
some  definite  time  must  be  assigned  to  it,  and  the  theory  of  an  extended  com- 
ing is  at  an  end.  K  Paul,  in  saying  that '  they  that  are  Christ's  shall  rise 
at  his  coming,'  refers  to  a  spiritual  or  providential  coming  which  may  extend 
over  a  tract  of  ages,  then  Mr.  B's  doctrine  of  a  successive  resurrection  of  in- 
dividuals, (which  in  fact  resolves  the  doctrine  of  the  second  coming  into  the 
old  notion  that  death  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,)  may  stand.  But  if 
Paul  refers  to  Sb  personal  coming,  which  has  a  definite,  limited  space  on  the 
map  of  time,  then  the  resurrection  is  simultaneous,  and  Mr.  Bush's  theory  is 
subverted.  Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  on  this  important  point,  he  ofers 
exegetical  proof,  and  enters  into  no  discussion.  He  asserts  his  belief  that  a 
^second  personal  adveyvt  was  never  promised,'  (p.  360,)  and  there  leaves  the 
matter.  He  comments  largely  on  1  Thess.  4:  13 — 18,  and  gives  his  views 
of  every  part  of  the  passage,  except  the  first  part  of  the  16th  verse — '  The 
Lord  Idtnself  shall  descend  from  heaven  tvith  a  shout.''  This  he  leaves  un- 
touched. He  professes  to  notice  every  text  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  that  has  any  important  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  yet  never  alludes 
to  Acts  1:  11, — '  This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  he^xven^ 

SHALL  so  COME  IN  LIKE  MANNER  AS  YE  HAVE  SEEN  HIM  GO  INTO  HEA- 
VEN.' Both  of  these  passages  distinctly  predict  b,  personal  coming.  If  the 
former  may  be  disposed  of,  as  Mr.  B.  disposes  of  many  other  inconvenient 
texts,  by  attributing  it  to  the  erroneous  views  of  the  apostles,  this  cannot  be 
done  with  the  latter ;  for  it  is  the  word  of  two  angeJs.  As  Mr.  Bush,  in 
avoiding  all  notice  of  these  texts,  has  in  fact  left  the  case  to  go  against  him 
hy  d^faultj  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  a  personal  second  advent  teas 
promised,  and  was  legitimately  expected  by  the  primitive  disciples.  The 
doctrine  then  of  a  continuous  second  coming,  and  of  course  of  a  continuous 
resurrection,  vanishes  away.  The  question  returns.  When  did  Christ  come 
again,  as  he  ascended  ?  Tliis  is  the  true  coming  (parousia^  and  appearing 
(jepiphaneia^  of  the  New  Testament.  This  could  not  occupy  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  witii  this  definite  event  the  resurrection  was  immediately  con- 
nected, 

3.  If  Mr.  Bush  were  compelled  (as  >re  think  he  will  be)  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  a  personal  second  coming,  we  see  not  how  he  could  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  took  place  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  since 
he  teaches  already  that  the  second  coming  began  at  the  period  of  that  event. 
But  we  judge  from  some  of  his  remarks,  that  he  might  prefer  to  assign  the 
second  advent  to  the  period  of  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  when  *the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ*' 
Rev.  11: 15.  This  would  carry  it  forward  far  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  time  to  which  we  assign  the  second  judgment.  He  does  in  fact 
carry  forward  the  predicted  change  of  the  living  saints  to  that  time ;  and  as 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  indeed  the  second  coming  of  Christ  are  rep- 
resented as  synchronical  with  the  change  of  the  living,  we  se^  no  reason  why 
all  these  events  should  not  be  carried  forward  together.  But  we  will  allow 
Mr.  B.  to  state  his  doctrine  in  his  own  words : 
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'■Paul  andoubtodly  suppofled  that  this  change  [spokeo  of  id  1  Cor.  15:  52,] 
was  to  occur  flimultaoeously  with  that  promised  advent  of  the  Savior  that  waa 
to  be  ushered  in  during  the  lifetime  of  that  generation — a  supposition  built  upon 
the  letter  of  numerous  predictions,  but  which  the  event  has  shown  to  be,  in  thia 
respect,  erroneous.  The  fact  that  forms  the  burden  of  the  announcement  has 
not  yet  taken  place,  but  is  of  still  future  occurrence.  It  is  to  come  to  pass  at 
the  period  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  prophets,  as  to  be  distinguished  by 
something  that  is  here  termed  the  '  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet ;'  and  this  is 
doubtless  identical  with  the  last  in  the  series  of  the  sevim  apocalyptical  trumpeta^ 
Rev.  11:  15,  which  announces  the  downfall  of  earthly  dominion,  and  the  king- 
doms  of  this  world  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ."  p.  200, 

The  only  reaaon  here  assigned  for  imputing  error  to  the  apostle,  and  for 
carrying  forward  the  change  of  the  living  saints  to  the  end  of  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world,  is  the  assumption  that  the  *  last  trump'  in  1  Cor.  15:  52,  *  is 
doubtless  identical  with  the  last  in  the  series  of  the  seven  apocalyptical  trumpets, 
Rev.  11:  15.'  Now  let  the  reader  observe,  first,  that  in  1  Cor.  15:  62,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  quite  as  closely  connected  with  the  '  last  trump* 
as  the  change  of  the  living ;  and  secondly,  that  the  personal  descent  of  Christ 
from  heaven  is  also  connected  with  the  same  '  last  trump'  in  1  Thess.  4:  16. 
*  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  Avith  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  witJi  the  trump  of  God,'*  There  is  no  possibility  of  separ 
rating  cither  of  these  three  events,  viz.  the  change,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
personal  advent,  from  the  Mast  trump';  and  if  the  Mast  trump'  is  identical 
with  the  seventh  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse,  then  the  sounding  of  that  trum- 
pet 13  the  signal  of  all  those  events.  This  view  alone  involves  Mr  B's  theory 
in  inextricable  confusion,  as  he  places  the  beginning  of  the  second  coming  and 
the  resurrection  back  as  far  as  the  dcstniction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  very 
foundation  of  this  hypothesis,  confused  as  it  is,  is  false.  The  *  last  trump'  in 
1  Cor.  15:  52,  is  not  identical  with  the  seventh  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse. 
This  will  we  proceed  to  show. 

The  Apocalypse  was  not  written  till  many  years  after  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  seven 
trumpets  of  John's  vision.  In  the  expression, '  the  last  trump,'  he  manifestly 
alluded,  not  to  a  trumpet  of  a  subsequent  revelation,  but  to  the  trumpet  of 
which  Christ  spoke  in  Matt.  24:  31.  After  predicting  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  proi)hecy  pro- 
ceeds— '  And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  soimd  of  a  trumpet,  and 
shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,'  &c.  Here  is  the  copaing 
of  Christ  in  the  same  juxtaposition  with  tlie  sounding  of  the  trumpet  as  in 
1  Thess. ^4:  IG.  Moreover,  as  the  gathering  of  the  elect  is  manifestly  only 
another  expression  for  the  raising  them  from  the  dead,  i.  e.  gathering  them 
out  of  Hades  and  Mortality,  it  is  evident  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  change  of  the  living  is  also  immediately  connected  with  the  sounding 
of  the  trumpet  in  Matt.  24:  31,  just  as  it  is  in  1  Cor.  15:  52,  and  1  Thess. 
4:  IG.  Now  if  wo  can  prove  that  Christ,  in  Matt.  24:  31,  did  not  refer  to 
the  seventh  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse,  then  it  will  be  proved  that  Paul  in 
ICor.  15: 52,  and  1  Thess.  4:  IG,  did  not  refer  to  that  trumpet.    This  pomt 
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might  be  settled  by  simply  appealing  to  the  fact  that  the  trumpet  of  wWch 
Christ  speaks  was  to  sound  immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  the  destruo* 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  living  when  the 
prophecy  waa  uttered ;  (see  ver.  29  &  84 ;)  whereas  the  seventh  trumpet  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  confessedly  to  be  referred  to  a  fiEur  later  period.  But  Mn 
Bush,  like  many  others,  has  a  way  of  evading  the  force  of  the  declaration — 
'  This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  l&ngs  be  fulfilled/  Because  a 
long  tract  of  time  is  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke 
21:  24,  (viz.  '  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,'  during  which  the  holy  city  is  to  be 
trodden  down,)  he  feels  at  liberty  to  except  from  the  above  declaration  any 
of  the  items  going  before  it,  which  he  chooses  to  place  beyond  the  time  of  a 
generation  from  the  period  of  Christ's  ministry.  Wo  will  therefore  adopt 
another  method  of  proof.  In  the  6th  and  7  th  chapters  of  Revelation  we  have 
a  description  of  Christ's  second  coming  entirely  parallel  to  the  prediction  in 
Matt.  24.  It  concludes,  as  the  latter  does,  with  an  announcement  of  the 
ingathering  of  the  elect  from  the  four  winds,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  7th 
chapter.  Of  course  the  trumpet,  which  Christ  makes  the  signal  of  the  gath- 
ering, is  included,  though  it  is  not  mentioned,  in  the  transactions  of  John's 
vision.  Its  place  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  chapter.  Now  the  whole  of 
the  transactions  of  the  two  chapters  in  question,  take  place  at  the  successive 
opening  of  the  first  six  seals.  The  appearing  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  elect  belong  to  the  sLxth  seal.  The  trumpet  therefore  of 
which  Christ  speaks  in  Matt.  24:  31,  sounded  in  the  interval  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  seals.  This  was  before  the  sounding  of  any  of  the  seven 
trumpets  of  John's  vision.  It  was  not  till  the  opening  of  the  seventli  seal, 
that  the  angels  having  the  seven  trumpets  '  prepared  themselves  to  sound.* 
See  chap.  8:  1,  2.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  Paul's  *  last  trump'  was  separt^ 
ted  from  the  seventh  trumpet  of  Rev.  11:  15,  by  the  whole  interval  between 
the  sixth  seal  and  the  final  period  of  judgment,  i.  e.  by  more  than  the  whole 
time  occupied  by  all  the  trumpets.  Tins  demonstration  must  hold  good  till 
it  is  sllo^vn  that  Matt.  24,  and  Rev.  6  and  7,  do  not  refer  to  the  same  events 
And  the  same  period  of  time.     This  can  never  be  done. 

Why  then  docs  Paul  call  the  signal  of  the  gathering  of  the  elect,  the  *  Uut 
trump  ?'  Simply  because  it  was  the  last  trump  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  were  called  the  *  last  davs ;'  not  as  being  the  last  days  of  the  worid's 
existence,  for  the  '  times  of  the  Gentiles'  were  to  follow;  but  as  being  the 
last  days  of  the  Jewish  aio7u  The  trumpet  which  gathered  the  elect  after 
the  destruction  of  Jenisalcm,  was  the  '  last  trump'  of  Judaism,  and  immedi^ 
fttely  preceded  a  resurrection  and  judgment,  i.  e.  a  consummation  of  destiny 
to '  many.'  Afterwards,  during  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,  another  series  of 
trumpets  were  to  sound ;  and  the  last  of  these  is  the  signal  of  another  and 
final  resurrection  and  judgment. 

Having  thus  found  that  the  '  last  trump'  was  to  sound  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  made  plain  that  Paul's  statement  of  the 
4Drder  of  the  resurrection  in  1  Cor.  15:  23,  places  the  rising  of  ^them  that 
hre  Christ's,'  at  the  very  time  where  Daniel  places  the  'awaking  of  many/ 
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CtfBlST  sajs,  ^  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive 
for  evermore,  Amen  ;  and  liave  the  key%  of  hell  and  of  death.^  Rev.  1:  18. 
One  who  has  the  key  of  an  enclosure,  has  the  command  of  it,  and  can  release 
those  who  are  held  captive  in  it.  The  evident  import  of  the  above  words,  is, 
that  Christ,  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  has  obtained  tlie  command  of  the 
two  enclosures  denominated  hell  and  death,  so  that  he  has  power  to  release 
their  prisoners.  The  word  translated  hell,  is  hades  in  the  original,  and  simply 
signifies  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Li  1  Cor.  15:  55  it  is  translated  grave^ 
which,  if  it  is  understood  as  referring  to  spirits  instead  of  bodies,  is  a  better 
rendering  than  heU.  Hades  is  not  necessarily  a  place  oi punishment^  as  hell 
is  usually  understood  to  be. 

Paul  says,  ^  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  revived  that  he  might  he  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  the  living.*  Rom.  14:  9.  We  regard  this  as  entirely 
parellel  to  the  former  text.  It  declares  the  effect  of  Chiist's  death  and  resur- 
rection. That  effect  is  the  acquirement  of  the  command  of  the  two  great 
departments  of  humanity,  the  living  and  the  dead.  To  be  tlic  Lord  of  the 
livmg  and  the  dead,  is  tlie  same  tiling  as  to  have  the  keys  of  hades  and  of 
death.  Hades  is  the  enclosure  of  the  dead ;  and  by  havmg  its  key,  Christ 
is  Lord  of  the  dead.  It  follows  then  that  death  is  the  enclosure  of  the  living. 
This  will  not  seem  incongruous  if  we  substitute  for  deaths  the  word  moiiality. 
This  world  is  properly  the  world  of  mortality.  *  Through  fear  of  death  men 
are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.'  Tliey  arc  always  cxi>osed  to  death. 
Their  life  is  in  fact  a  protracted  death.  When  they  are  dead  they  pass  out 
of  the  enclosure  of  mortality  into  a  state  that  is  not  exj^osed  to  death.     The 

*  king  of  terrors'  reigns  over  tliis  world  only — not  over  hades. 

This  interpretation  of  the  words  death  and  hell  will  be  confirmed  by  refei^ 
ence  to  another  parallel  passage,  viz.  1  Cor.  15:  51 — 55.  Paul  says,  '  We 
shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed ;  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.'  Here  we  have  a  predic- 
ted manifestation  of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  Lonl  of  both  the  living  and  the 
dead — that  he  has  the  keys  of  hades  and  mortality.  In  i-alsing  the  dead,  he 
would  prove  that  ho  had  the  key  of  hades ;  in  changing  the  living  from  a 
mortal  to  an  immortal  state,  he  would  prove  that  he  had  the  key  of  mortality, 

and 
manifestation 

where 

^ven  to  the  two^great  enclosures  which  Christ  was  to  open  at  his  commg, 
are  the  very  same  with  those  in  the  passage  first  cite<l.  Rev.  1:  18.  As 
Christ  says  he  has  the  key  of  death,  so  Paul  exclaims  '  0  death  where  is  thy 
Sting  ?'  with  manifest  reference  to  the  predicted  defeat  of  death  by  the  change 
of  the  living  samts.     As  Christ  says  he  has  the  key  of  hades,  so  Paul  exclaims, 

*  0  hades,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  with  manifest  reference  to  the  release  of 
the  dead. 
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It  Is  plainly  implied  in  the  fact  that  Clirist  obtained  the  keys  of  mortality 
and  hades  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  that  these  enclosures,  or  rather  the 
one  great  enclosure  in  wliich  they  are  subdivisions,  had  never  before  been 
opened.  If  any  of  the  human  race  ever  came  out  of  the  deaih-and-bades 
prison,  before  Christ  obtained  its  key, — ^if  there  was  any  other  way  than 
through  the  door  which  his  death  and  resurrection  opened,  by  which  men 
might  *  climb  up'  into  heaven,  what  need  was  there  of  his  obtaining  the  key 
at  such  a  cost  ? 

Men  had  mdeed  passed  and  repassed  from  one  of  the  great  apart^ 
ments  to  the  other,  in  various  ways,  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  By 
natural  death,  the  mass  of  mankind  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
successively  passing  from  mortality  into  hades.  In  two  instances  at  least — 
those  of  Enoch  and  Elijah — this  transit  had  taken  place  by  a  miraculous  pro- 
cess without  natural  death.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  persons  passed 
into  any  other  abode  than  that  which  is  common  to  the  dead.  The  only  pecu- 
liarity in  tlieir  case  was  the  extraordinary  manner  of  the  passage.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  that  of  Lazarus,  the  dead  had'retumed 
from  hades  into  mortality.  They  did  not  rise  from  the  dead  in  any  such 
sense  as  that  in  which  the  dead  were  to  rise  at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  for 
they  resumed  their  mortal  bodies,  and  therefore  only  re-entered  the  enclosure 
of  mortality. 

There  is  then  no  evidence,  either  from  the  cases  of  those  who  were  trans- 
lated, or  of  those  who  wore  raised  to  life,  that  the  door  of  the  death-and-hades 
prison  was  ever  opened  till  Christ  obtained  the  key.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  all  men,  previous  to  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  were  detained,  either  in  mortality  or  in  hades.  We  will  rest 
the  case  for  the  present  on  two  texts,  viz.,  the  words  of  Christ — ^No  man 
hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,^  (John  3: 13,)  and  the  words  of  Peter — ^ David 
is  not  ascended  into  the  heavens.^  Acts  2:  34.  Mr.  Bush  rejects  the  natural 
meaning  of  these  texts,  and  reduces  them  to  mere  denials  ^  of  ajwtiZic,  official 
and  glorious  ascension,  like  that  of  Christ.'  This  gloss  is  wholly  unauthorised. 
Indeed  we  see  not  why  Mr.  Bush  should  conceive  that  he  has  any  occasion 
for  it ;  for  he  himself  teaches  in  one  of  the  extracts  which  we  have  cited  in 
the  preceding  article,  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  were  detained  in  a  state 
of '  imperfect  happiness'  called  paradise,  and  were '  not  in  heaven'  previous 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  So  that  whether  these  texts  teach  the  doctrine 
or  not,  he  admits,  for  aught  that  we  can  see,  that  no  man  had  ascended  to 
heaven  at  the  time  they  were  uttered. 

But  it  can  be  shown  that  Peter,  in  saying  that '  David  had  ^not  ascended 
into  the  heavens,'  meant  that  he  was  still  in  hades.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  leading  promise  which  Peter  is  commenting  upon  in  the  passage  in 
question,  is  that  contained  in  the  27th  verse — ^^  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hades,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  sec  corruption.'  Tliis,  ha 
insists,  must  be  applied  to  Christ,  because  the  facts  in  David's  case  do  not 
admit  of  its  application  to  him.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Obviously  these,  viz : 
David  is  dead  and  buried,  and  has  never  risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended 
into  heaven.  (See  ver.  29.)    This  state  of  thmgs  in  the  case  of  David  stands 
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0])poEed  to  both  parts  of  the  promiso.  His  soul  ie  left  in  hades,  ojitl  his  ficsfa 
bos  aocn  corruption.  In  another  discourse,  nhcrc  Faul  ar^ius  from  this 
promise  in  tlie  aame  way,  (sco  Acta  13;  35—37,)  he  quotes  only  tlic  last 
part  of  it, '  Thou  ahalt  not  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption,'  and  (Lea 
shoira  that  it  cannot  he  applied  to  David,  by  simply  afSrmlng  that  he  '  saw 
corruption.'  But  Peter  quotes  the  whole  of  it,  and  affirms  hy  plain  imi'licar 
tion,  not  only  that  David  a  body  had  seen  corruption,  but  that  his  soul  yras 
Itft  in  hades,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  ascended  into  the  heavens.  It  U  vat- 
qnealionablc  that  the  Jews  in  Peter's  time  did  boliovQ  that  all  the  dead  were 
in  hades,  avoiting  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day ;  and  in  his  ar^mtnt  on 
the  promise  in  question,  he  manifestly  assumed  this,  as  T\-oIi  aa  tlie  fuut  that 
David's  body  saw  corruption.    (See  John's  Archseology,  §314,  §318.) 

In  affirming  that  the  Old  Testament  saints  had  not  ascended  to  liuavon, 
but  were  det^nod  in  hades  till  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are  not  to  ba 
onderetood  as  denying  their  ultimate  salvation,  or  as  tcacliing  that  thoy  went 
to  hell,  in  the  Enghsh  sense  of  that  word.  The  paradise  into  wliicli  Clirist 
and  the  tliicf  went  on  the  day  of  their  death,  is,  aa  Mr.  Bush  eu^igosts,  in 
hades.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazania,  we  perceive  iliat  Abra- 
ham, though  he  was  in  fclie  same  world  with  tiie  tormented  einticr,  was  m  a 
very  different  region  of  tiiat  world,  and  in  a  very  different  state. 

Tlie  Bible  almost  uniformly  characterizes  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
hades,  aa  a  state  of  sleep.  (See  Dan.  12:  2,  1  Cor.  15:  51,  &f.)  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  they  are  in  a  st-ttc  of  Hteral  donnaiicy  or  un- 
consciousiiesa,  fur  we  have  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  'J'iie  meaning 
is,  that  as  a  person,  in  ordinary  sleep,  is  withdrawn  from  the  worM  uf  iifiise,  . 
and  exercises  his  consciousness  and  activity,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  in  an  in- 
ward Hubjeetivc  sphere,  so  the  dead  arc  witlidmwn  fi-om  the  material  world, 
Bnd  exercise  their  consciousness  and  activity  in  a  sphfrc  which,  w  ith  refoi-ence 
to  the  material  world,  is  inward  and  subjective.  They  are  in  the  »wl  of  the 
nniversc,  instead  of  tiie  lioilif,  Ttieir  operation  on  tlie  surface  ceases  at  death. 
Their  sleep  is  opposed  to  the  visible  actirity  of  thb  world,  and  opiK-iscd  to  the 
perfect  activity  of  the  final  resurrection.  Chriat,  as  well  as  tiie  rest  of  the 
dcail,  may  be  said  to  have  been  asleep  while  he  was  hi  hades.  Tlis  activi^ 
in  tills  worl'l  ceased.  But  wlien  be  arose  out  of  hades  and  asccndid  to  the 
Fattier,  he  assumed  the  government  of  heaven  and  eartii,  1.  e.,  eiitond  ujion 
a  career  of  activity  in  both  an  inwai-d  and  an  outward  aphcrc.  i^u  the  rfaiutfl, 
while  they  arc  in  hades,  are  asleep  as  being  confined  to  an  inward  ^ jherc ; 
but  whou  they  come  fortli  into  the  resurrection,  they  become  active  ajiain  in 
the  outward  as  well  as  the  jnwan.1  world. 

Tliuy  are  said  to '  sleep  irt  llw  dust  of  Oie  earth,'  because  their  abode, 
ha]>py  though  it  lie,  is  not  in  heaven,  but  in  hades,  wliicli  is  the  innL-r  region 
of  tiie  world  of  matter,  and  accordiuyly  is  called '  tiic  lower  parte  of  the  oarUi,* 
(Eph.  4:  9,)  and  '  the  heart  of  the  earth.'  Matt.  12:  40.  It  is  in  tbiii  sense 
also  that  they  are  aaid  to  be  '  in  their  graves.'  John  5:  28. 

Now  we  hold  with  Mr.  Bush,  that  the  resun-ection  has  nothing  to  do  with 
comipte<l  material  hoilies,  ami  that  the  dead  enter  into  hades  and  cxi^t  there 
)a  tlw«c  spiritual  boilies  which  arc  to  be  nuscd.    But  is  this  the  resurrection  ? 
40 
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Ib  the  mere  possession  of  spiritoal  boclies,  or  the  disengagement  of  diose  bo* 
dies  from  their  earthly  tenements,  or  the  mere  natural  vit^ity  of  those  bodies 
irithout  reference  to  Uio  quickening  of  God  or  to  the  s])here  in  which  they 
exist,  to  be  considered  a  rising  from  the  dead  ?  We  say,  No.  The  inner 
body,  or  what  Mr  B.  calls  the  '  spiritual  germ,'  may  be  conceived  to  enter  a 
Btatfi  at  death,  not  a  whit  more  favorable  to  its  vitality  than  the  atmosphere 
of  this  world  The  quickning  of  the  seed  depends  not  upon  its  own  capability 
of  germinating,  but  on  the  soil  and  atmosphere  into  which  it  falls,  on  tm 
Sunshine  and  rain  which  arc  sent  upon  it.  All  the  evidence  we  have  on  the 
Subject  goes  to  prove  that  hades  is  no  more  favorable  to  the  quickening  of 
■jnritual  bodies,  than  this  world.  Mortality  and  hades  are  classed  together 
in  the  Bible  as  twin-states,  equally  remote  from  the  world  of  resurrection-life. 
All  tbe  inhabitants  of  hades,  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous,  are  alive, 
have  consciousness  and  activity,  and  in  this  sense  are  in  an  anastasis.  They 
are  not  dead  in  the  Sadducean  sense  of  non-existence.  The  righteonB  in 
hades  doubtless  have  a  degree  of  tpiritual  life,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Bunts  in  this  world  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  in  their  condition  are 
hused  far  above  the  wicked.  In  this  special  sense  they  may  be  said  \o  be 
bi  an  anastaaia,  i.  e.  they  atand  vp  from  tlie  miserable  state  of  those  in  Ge- 
beona.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Christ  had  tliis  kind  of  anattaaia  in 
view  when  he  proposed  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  to  the  Saddncees  as  in- 
stances of  a  resurrection.  Tlicy  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  resurrection,  just 
to  believers  in  this  world  are,  hut  not  in  tub  resurrection. 

What  then  is  the  resurrection  ?  AVe  may  find  an  answer  to  this  question 
by  tracing  the  process  of  Christ's  rising.  "VSTien  lie  died,  his  spiritual  body 
Was  disengaged  from  its  material  tenement,  and  ho  entered  hades.  He  was 
in  *tlie  heart  of  the  earth'  three  days.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  B's  theoiy, 
he  rose  from  the  dead  as  soon  as  he  died,  and  was  in  the  true  resurrection 
during  those  three  days !  Is  this  the  Bible  account  ?  Not  at  all.  After 
three  days  hades  gave  him  up, '  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
holden  of  it.'  Here  commenced  his  resurrection.  The  firet  step  of  his  as- 
cent was  a  rising  out  of  that  world  where  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were— 
nay,  out  of  paradiso  itself,  for  that  is  a  part  of  hades !  This  was  not  a  mere 
disengagement  of  his  spiritual  body  from  its  earthly  vehicle,  but  a  change  of 
Worlds,  a  disengagement  of  his  spiritual  body  and  his  soul  from  the  place  where 
men  '  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,'  The  process  did  not  end  here.  He 
had  ascended  out  of  hades  and  had  got  its  key.  But  he  had  returned  to  his 
material  body,  and  to  the  sphere  in  which  it  dwelt,  i.  e.  to  mortality.  It  re- 
mained for  lum  to  burst  the  barriers  of  this  world  and  ascend  to  the  Father, 
The  life  which  hades  could  not  hold,  was  strong  enough  to  change  his  mate- 
rial body  and  assimilate  it  to  the  spiritual,  as  was  proved  by  his  assuming 
invisibility  and  entering  apartments  whoso  doors  were  shut,  at  will.  Finally 
earth  could  not  hold  him,  and  he  ascended  to  the  bosom  of  God." 


Urinf.    A*  it  wm  til*  dekth  thkl  ^ve 

Uua  liulftMye,  Uial  It  wm  hi*  roinf  and  living  m^am,  *ai  not  liia  lib  bcArc  dnUb,  thlil 
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Now  the  reader  will  obeenre,  tibttt  this  stiipeiidouB  traneaciion  wae  not  % 
mere  BuMeetive  chance,  a  development  of  Cnrist's  individual  idtality  accor- 
ding to  me  ordinary  laws  of  germination,  as  Mr.  Bnah's  theory  would  make 
it  Here  is  a  translation,  first  fiom  hades  to  this  world,  and  wen  from  this 
world  to  the  presence  of  Gh)d— a  vast  change  of  condition  as  well  as  of  vitaL 
ity.  The  scriptures  constantly  ascribe  it  not  to  any  natural  law,  but  to  the 
*  mighty  power  of  Gh)d.'  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  universal  resurrection 
^ch  goes  before  the  judgment.  Hades  and  mortality  gave  up  ^  many'  of 
their  dead  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  and  shall  ^ve  up  all  their  dead 
at  the  voice  of  the  seventh  trumpet.    See  Rev.  20:  ll,  18, 

We  may  fsunlitate  our  conceptions  of  the  resurrection  which  is  to  result 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  its  distinction  from  all  previous  partial 
anastasesj  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  hades  and  mortality  to  be  two  apart- 
ments on  .the  same  floor  of  a  house.  Heaven,  or  the  place  of  God's  presence, 
is  the  story  above.  Now  the  resurrection  is  not  a  transit  from  one  of  the 
lower  apartments  to  the  other,  even  thou^  that  transit  is  made  miraculously, 
as  in  the  case  of  Enoch  and  Mjah :  nor  is  it  a  return  to  one  of  these  apart- 
ments, after  having  left  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Lasams :  but  it  is  an  ascent  fnna 
both  of  them  to  the  upper  story,  which  never  took  place  till  Christ^^-^  the  firsV 
bom  from  the  dead' — ^led  the  way. 

This  ascent  out  of  hades  and  mortality,  so  far  as  the  change  is  objectivey  is 
the  destiny  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous.  The  same  mighty  power 
that  brought  again  Christ  from  hades,  wiU  at  last  ^  draw  all  men  unto  him.' 
John  12:  32.  The  dead  small  and  great  must  stand  before  God;  and  for  that 
purpose  death  and  hell  must  give  them  up.  The  paracUse  of  hades  is  not  the 
fin  il  home  of  the  righteous.  They  are  to  be  brought  up  to  judgment,  and 
thence  pass  mto  the  kmgdom  of  the  Father.  So  the  gehenna  ot  hades  is  not 
the  final  home  of  the  wicked.  They  too  are  to  be  brought  up  to  judgmenti 
and  thence  pass  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

gave  him  the  command  of  the  liviog.  The  order  of  the  words  in  Rev.  It  16,  favors  thm 
same  view :  '  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,  dus. ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hades  ami 
t^  death/  Hades  stands  Srst.  So  in  1  These.  4:  16,  the  power  of  bis  reaorrecttoii 
takes  effect  first  ou  the  dead  and  then  on  the  livios* 


§53.   OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  FOREGOING  VIEWS  OF  THE 

RESURRECTION. 

The  position  which  wo  have  assumed  and  maintained  in  our  previous  arti- 
cles, is,  that  the  first  resurrection  (after  that  of  Christ)  occurred  at  the  sec- 
ond advent,  immediately  afl;er  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Against  this 
the  following  objections  may  be  raised.  1.  In  Matt.  27:  52,  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  resurrection  of  saints  imniediaUly  follotoing  Chrises  resurrection. 
2.  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  5:  6 — 8,  and  Phil.  1:  23,  expresses  his  deare  to  leave 
the  body,  that  he  might  be  present  tvith  CltrUt ;  from  which  it  is  ihfcrred 
that  lie  looked  for  an  immediate  entrance  into  tlie  resurrection  at  death.  8, 
Daniel  predicts  an  awaking  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous  at  the  first 
resurrection  ;  and  yet  no  specific  account  of  the  resurrection  of  some  to  dam- 
nation appears  in  Matt.  24,  Rev.  6  and  7,  or  in  any  other  New  Testament 
description  of  the  second  advent,  while  in  Rev.  20  it  is  expressly  swd  that 

*  the  rest  of  the  dead  [i  e.  all  except  the  saints  that  reigned  with  Christ] 
lived  not  again  till  tlie  thousand  years  were  finished.' 

Our  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  lead  the  reader  to  a  stand-point  from 
which  he  will  see  that  the  passages  on  which  the  above  objections  are  founded, 
arc  entirely  consistent  with  those  other  pa^^sagcs  on  which  our  theory  of  the 
first  resurrection  rests.  In  order  to  do  tliis  we  must  try  once  more  to  pene- 
trate tlio  depths  of  the  interior  world,  and  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  tlie 

*  heavenly  j)laces'  (jyourania')  which  were  concerned  in  the  changes  efiected 
by  the  I'scurroction. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  arc  familiar  ^^lth  the  Bible,  that  the  word  heaven  is 
used  in  several  different  senses  by  the  inspired  writers.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
^/wA^icavon  in  2  Cor.  12:  2;  from  Avhich  expression  it  is  evident  that  a 
series  of  at  least  three  distinct  heavens  was  reco;z;nized  in  his  theory  of  tlie 
celestial  world.  Without  attem[)ting  at  present  a  full  investigation  of  the 
ourauology  of  the  Bible,  we  a-sk  the  reader's  attention  to  some  facts  relating  to 
the  tiro  lieavens  most  immediately  concerned  in  the  transactions  of  the  sec- 
ond advent. 

1.  Tht'  hraven  in  Jiades.  We  Icam  from  the  subsequent  language  of  Paul 
that  the  '  tliinl  heaven'  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  12:  2,  is  paradise. 
(See  ver.  4.)  But  paradise  Is  the  place  Avhere  Christ  went  with  the  peni- 
tent thief,  on  the  day  of  his  death.  (See  Luke  2o:  43.)  His  resurrection 
did  not  tdke  place  till  three  days  afterward.  Para<iise  therefore  was  not  a 
resitrn'vtinH-licnxQn^  but  an  apartment  in  hades,  occupied  by  the  departed 
saints,  who  were  waiting  for  the  advent  of  Christ.  This  is  admitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  !Mr.  Bush. 

This  intermediate  apartment  was  properly  called  heaven  in  a  relative  sense. 
It  may  l)e  conceived  of  as  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  the  worldly  tabernacle, 
as  that  which  the  soul  bears  to  the  body.  It  was  a  state  more  purely  spiritr 
ual,  and  therefore  nearer  to  God  than  the  world  of  flesh  and  blood.  As  the 
primary  idea  of  lieaven  is  that  of  the  clear  expanse  above  the  earth,  BO^ 
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Bprihial  view,  any  date  which  is  more  SfHritaal  and  nearer  to  God  than  that 
of  mortality,  is,  mdi  reference  to  mortality,  a  higher  state,  i.  e.  a  heaven. 
Bat  it  is  evident  that  paracUse  was  not  jheaven  in  the  absolute  sense,  (1) 
firom  the  fact  that  it  was  in  hades,  i.  e.  in  fA^  grave — one  of  the  apartments, 
the  key  of  which  Christ  obtained  by  Ins  death ;  (2)  from  the  fact  that  Christ 
did  not  remain  in  it,  bat  ascended yrom  it  to  ins  iSnal  glory;  (3)  from  Uie 
&et  that  Christ,  thoaj^  he  had  been  in  paradise,  assnredhis  disciples  on  the 
day  of  his  resarrectioQ  that  he  had  ^not  aeeended  to  his  Father,^  from  which 
it  IS  manifest  that  paradise  was  not  tfie  presence  of  the  Father. 

2.  Uie  angdie  Aeaven.  Christ,  in  his  resarrection,  passed  first  from  par- 
adise to  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  he  was  seen  by  the  disciples  for  a 
season,  and  then  ascended  to  iho  Father.  As  his  resurrection  was  the  ^first- 
fraits  of  the  general  resarrection  of  the  saints,  it  is  evident  from  that  sample, 
that  the  presence  of  the  Father  is  the  apper  terminus  of  Uie  resurrection- 
ascent.  Now  the  presence  of  the  Father  is  the  angelic  Jieaven.  Christ  says 
of  his  little  ones — ^In  heaven^  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  rng 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.^  Matt.  18:  10.  AccordUngly  Paul,  in  his  great 
sommary  of  the  &cti  in  the  history  of '  Qod  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  specifies 
that  be  was  ^justified  in  the  spirit,  [i.  e.  at  his  resurrection,]  and  appeared 
to  angdsj^  [  i.  c.,  took  his  place  in  the  angelic  heaven — the  presence  of  the 
Father.]  1  Tim.  8:  16.  In  exact  harmony  with  this  view,  Christ,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  ultimate  state  of  the  saints,  says, — '  They  who  shall  be  ao- 
couutod  worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  nei- 
ther marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  neither  can  they  die  any  more :  for 
they  are  e(pial  unto  the  angels ;  aiid  are  tlie  children  of  God,  being  the  chil- 
dren of  tlie  resurrection.'  Luke  20:  35,  30. 

Tlie  angelic  heaven,  beuig  the  presence  of  God,  is  the  highest  apartment 
of  the  spiritual  world,  an<l  is  therefore  heaven  in  the  absolute  sense.  It  is  the 
central  s<anctuary  of  the  universe — and  was  represented  by  the  holy  of  holies 
in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle.     See  Ileb.  9:  3, 12,  24. 

Now  when  we  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and  Peter,  that  no  man 
ha<l  ascended  to  heaven  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  do  not  mean  that  no 
man  had  ascended  to  paradise — ^the  heaven  of  hades.  That  was  unquestion- 
ably the  resting-place  of  all  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  expressly 
said  ttiat  Elijah  ^  went  up  to  heaverC  in  the  inght  of  Elisha ;  (2  Kings  2:  11 ;) 
and  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbolical  exhibition,  or  as  the  actuid 
transit  of  EUjah  to  a  region  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  it*  is  in  either  case 
accordant  witli  the  relative  position  which  is  assigned  to  paradise  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul  in  2  Cor.  12:  4.  The  apostle  was  ^  caught  up^  as  was  Ehjah. 
What  we  maintain,  is,  that  no  man  had  passed  beyond  the  heaven  of  hades  to 
the  angelic  heaven ;  tiiat  Christ  was  the  first  who  ascended  from  paradise  to 
the  presence  of  the  Father.  And  it  is  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  the 
Father,  as  the  terminus  of  the  resurrection  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
saints,  that  we  affirm  that  there  was  no  resurrection  before  Christ's — that  he 
was  '  the  first-born  from  the  dead.'  Our  position  is  that  which  Paul  explicitiy 
miunt>»in8  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Hebrews,  and  often  incidentally  assumes  else- 
vhere  ia  fluit  book|  vis*  that  ^  the  way  into  the  holiest  [i.  e.  Uie  presence  of 
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God  or  the  angelic  heaven]  was  not  made  manifest  while  the  first  tabemacb 
was  standing' — that  Christ  was  the  ^forerunner*  of  all  saints  in  the  transtion 
to  the  true  heaven  which  is  to  be  their  final  abode.     (See  Hob.  6:  19,  20.) 

As  the  purpose  of  the  incarnation,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ'  was  the 
at-one-ment  of  man  with  God,  so  one  great  change  involved  in  the  execution 
of  that  purpose,  was  the  union  of  the  human  heaven  with  the  angelic  heaven. 
The  veU  of  the  central  sanctuary  was  to  be  removed.  Man  was  to  be  brought 
up  out  of  hades  and  mortality,  into  tlie  presence  of  the  Father  and  his  holy 
angels.  Christ  assumed  human  nature,  and  by  his  life  and  death  established 
spiritual  connection  with  the  inner  and  outer  regions  of  humanity.  Then  he 
ascended  to  the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  thus  completed  the  chain  of 
communication  between  the  two  spiritual  corporations  which  were  to  be  broo^ 
together.  The  question  now  arises,  At  what  time  did  the  imion  of  the  human 
with  the  angelic  heaven  take  jJace  ?  We  answer.  At  the  time  when  Christ 
*  came  in  the  glory  of  his  Fat/ierj  with  his  holy  angels,  to  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works.'  That  was  at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
See  Matt.  16:  27,   25:  31. 

From  the  time  of  his  resurrection  till  that  coming,  the  power  which  brought 
him  again  from  the  dead  was  working  both  in  this  world  and  in  hades.  We 
know,  by  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  that  the  visible  part  of  the  church  in 
the  interval  between  Christ's  rising  and  his  second  advent,  were  in  a  species 
of  resurrection.  That  quickening  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  sometimes  call 
regeneration  or  the  second  birth,  they  constantly  ascribe  to  the  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  See  Rom.  6:  4,  Eph.  2:  1 — 6.  As  the  living  and 
the  dead  were  to  be  perfected  and  '  caught  up  together^  at  the  final  scene, 
(see  ICor.  15:  52,  IThess.  4:  17,)  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  parallel 
operation  of  the  resurrection-power  was  in  progress  at  the  same  time  in  the 
invisible  part  of  the  church.  The  saints  in  hades  as  well  as  those  in  this 
world,  were  receiving  the  long-promised  new  covenant — the  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God.  In  the  lltli  chapter  of  Hebrews  Paul  says  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament saints,  including  even  Enoch,  and  Moses,  and  Elijah, — '  These  all 
having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise :  God 
having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should 
NOT  BE  MADE  PERFECT.'  Vcr.  39:  40.  This  is  positive  testimony  to  the  fect 
that  the  new  covenant  (wliich  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  '  the  promise')  was 
not  given  to  the  invisible  church,  till  it  was  given  to  the  aposfles  and  their 
followers.  The-  saints  in  both  apartments  of  humanity  received  the  power  of 
the  resurrection,  and  were  ripened  for  the  second  advent,  together.  They 
that  sowed  and  they  that  reaped,  rejoiced  together  in  the  harvest.  (See  John 
4:  36—38.) 

The  correspondence  of  state  and  progress  wliich  thus  manifestly  existed 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  part  of  the  church,  allows  us  to  reason 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  as  there  was  a  partial  resurrec- 
tion of  the  siunts  in  this  world  in  the  apostolic  age,  so  there  was  a  partial 
resurrection  of  the  saints  in  hades.  But  on  the  other,  as  that  resurrection, 
in  the  one  case,  was  not  complete  till  the  second  advent,  so  it  was  not  in  the 
other.    And  further,  as  the  tores  and  the  wheat  remained  togetiier  in  the 
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%mble  field  till  die  liarvert,  00  it  js  not  to  be  doabted  that  they  remained  to* 
gether  in  the  invisible  field.  Inaeed  we  have  apostolic  authority  for  the  as* 
sertion  thisit  ^  spiritual  wickedness'  existed  in  the  ^  heavenly  places,'  (epour 
ramaj)  and  tluit  the  man  of  sin  was  revealed,  even  in  ^  the  temple  of  God/ 
(which  of  course  stands  on  Mount  Zion  in  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,)  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  coming  of  Chnst.  The  time  of  judgment, 
when  '  all  tinngs  that  offend  and  them  that  do  iniquity'  were  to  be  gathered 
out  of  the  kingdom,  did  not  come  to  the  saints,  either  in  mortality  or  hades, 
till  their  resurrection  was  completed  by  the  personal  coming  of  Christ.  Pre^ 
vuma  to  that  time,  Christ,  havmg  attached  the  power  of  hu  resurrection  to 
bodi  departments  of  humanity,  and  being  ^  exalted'  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  was  ^  drawing  men  unto  him.'  At  that  time,  the  approximation  of  the 
ehurch,  visible  and  invisible,  having  proceeded  far  enou^  for  his  purpose^ 
he  descended  into  it  with  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  power  of  all  the 
angels,  judged  and  destroyed  the  man  of  un,  purged  the  spiritual  Jerusalem 
of  ^  the  uncircnmdsed  and  the  unclean,'  and  ascendmg  with  it,  presented  it 
as  his  bride  to  the  Father.  Thus  the  human  and  angelic  heavens  became  one* 
With  tills  outline  before  us,  we  are  prepared  for  an  examination  of  the  three 
objections  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

1.  The  resurrection  of  aamts  at  die  time  of  Christ'* s  rising.  Matt.  27: 
61 — 58.  In  order  that  the  objection  in  this  case  may  have  any  force,  it  must 
be  averred  that  this  was  a  complete  and  final  resurrection.  If  it  was,  then 
some  of  the  saints  rose  before  the  second  coming,  and  Paul's  designation  of  the 
tame  of  the  rising  of  the  living  and  the  dead  in  1  Cor.  15:  23 — 52,  1  Thess. 
4:  16,  &c.,  ia  falsified.  But  to  this  averment  we  reply — There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  saints,  whose  rcsunrction  is  in  question,  ascended  to  the  Father,  It 
is  only  said  that  they  *  came  out  of  their  graves  and  went  into  the  holy  city 
and  appeared  unto  many.'  So  far  they  followed  Christ  in  his  ascent.  He 
came  out  of  his  grave,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  appeared  to  many.  But  in 
his  case,  this  was  only  half  of  the  resurrection.  He  had  not  yet  ascended  to 
the  Father  and  taken  his  place  in  the  angelic  heaven.  If  it  were  declared 
that,  at  the  time  when  he  was  received  up  into  glory,  these  saints  were  also 
received  up  with  him^  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit  that  they  entered  the 
resurrection-sanctuary  previous  to  the  second  advent.  But  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  declaration,  we  are  at  liberty  and  are  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
general  testimony  of  the  apostles,  which  assigns  the  final  resurrection  of  the 
church,  visible  and  invisible,  to  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem* 
If  it  is  asked,  What  was  the  state  of  tiiese  saints  from  the  time  of  their  par- 
tial resurrection  till  the  second  coming,  all  we  need  to  answer,  is,  that  they 
were  in  a  state  intermediate  between  the  repose  of  hades  and  the  glory  of  the 
Father.  Tliat  there  was  such  an  intermediate  state,  is  proved  by  the  facts  in 
the  case  of  Christ. 

2.  Paul's  desire  to  depart  and  be  witli  Christ.  Phil.  1:  21 — 23,  2  Cor. 
6:  6 — 8.  The  objection  is,  that  the  apostle  evidently  expected  to  enter 
fully  the  resurrection  state  at  once,  on  leaving  the  body.  But  the  reader 
will  perceive,  on  examining  the  passages  on  which  this  objection  is  founded, 
that  there  is  no  distinct  declaration  of  any  such  expectation.     The  ^  gain' 
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which  he  looked  for  In  dying,  was  not  immediate  admittance  to  ilic  glory  dt 
the  Father  and  the  holy  augels,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
Now  if  it  is  in  any  way  supposable  that  there  was  a  more  full  enjoyment  of 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  tlie  intermediate  abode  of  the  disembodied  saints 
than  there  was  in  this  world,  (though  neither  of  these  apartments  was  the 
resurrection-sanctuary,)  we  can  allow  a  full  meaning  to  Paul's  words,  and 
vet  nuuntain  tliat  he  did  not  expect  the  full  resurrection  till  the  second  c(»n- 
mg.  And  we  are  bound  to  seek  for  such  a  method  of  conciliation ;  for 
without  it  the  apostle  contradicts  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  unequivocally  and 
repeatedly  afBrms  elsewhere  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the 
change  of  tlie  living,  was  to  take  place  at  the  personal  coming  of  Christ,  at 
the  close  of  the  Jcwisli  dispensation.  The  passages  now  in  question  are 
doubtful,  since  they  speak  not  distinctly  of  the  resurrection,  but  only  of  the 
presence  of  Christ.  Whereas  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  15:  23,  are  plain  and 
unmistakable  declarations  that  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  should  take  place 
at  the  second  advent — not  sooner,  nor  later.  The  plain  passages  must  go?* 
em  our  construction  of  the  doubtful. 

We  have  said  that  the  paradise  of  hades  was  properly  called  heaven  in  a 
relative  sense,  i.  e.,  as  compared  with  this  world.  It  was  a  state  more  purely 
spuitual,  and  nearer  to  Grod,  than  that  of  flesh  and  blood.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  which  is  suggested  in  a  variety  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  *  the  dead  in  Christ  rose  Jirst^  at  the  last  trump.  The  resurrection- 
power  took  effect  first  on  those  who  were  in  a  state  nearest  akin  to  it.  The 
church  of  tiie  disembodied  sdnts  was  the  touching-point  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
attracting  energy  which  drew  men  up  from  hades  and  mortality.  As  in  the 
individual,  Christ's  spiritual  presence  is  in  the  soul  more  than  in  tlie  body ; 
BO  ill  the  church  of  the  first-boni,  his  spiritual  presence  was  in  the  invisible, 
more  than  in  the  visible  department.  Paul's  wish  then  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  may  be  undci-stood  as  simply  a  wish  to  pass  from  the  body  to  the  soul 
of  the  church,  where  the  power  of  Chiist  was  most  manifested.  Even  if  it  is 
insisted  that  Ids  words  refer  to  tlie  personal  presence  of  Christ,  we  may  show 
by  help  of  tiie  same  theory  of  the  disembodied  state,  tiiat  this  is  not  incom^ 
tent  with  what  he  says  ebewlicrc  conceniing  the  resurrection  at  the  second 
coming.  Christ's  personal  presence  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the  angelic 
heaven  during  the  apostolic  age.  He  appeared  to  Paul,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  at  Jerusalem.  Acts  22:  18.  And  ii*  he  thus  revisited  mortality,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  he  also  appeai-cd  personally  in  the  abode  of  the  disem- 
bodied saints.  Indeed  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  frequent  and 
perhaps  constant  personal  communication  with  paradise,  as  that  was  the  most 
spiritual  department  of  the  cliui*cli,  and  the  point  of  contact  for  his  attraction. 
In  saying  then  that  he  dosiivd  to  depart  and  be  witii  Christ,  Paul  meant,  at 
the  most,  only  that  he  desired  to  join  tlie  invisible  church,  with  which  Christ 
was  in  personal  communication.  He  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  that  church 
had  ascended  to  the  Fatlier,  or  that  he  expected  to  enter  the  final  resurrec- 
tion before  the  second  advent. 

3.   TJie  silefice  of  tJie  New  Testamait  in  regard  to  iJie  remrreetwn  of  the 
mcked  at  the  second  comini/.     This  objection  will  disappear,  if  we  keep  in 
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mind  the  leacUng  idea  of  the  resurrection  which  has  been  brought  to  view  in 
our  previous  ouUine.  The  resurrection,  in  tlie  general  sense  of  the  word, 
as  pertainmg  to  both  the  righteous  and  die  wicked,  is  a  transition  from  the 
recesses  of  hades  and  mortality  to  the  presence  of  tlte  FaOier  and  his  holy 
angels.  In  the  case  of  the  righteous,  this  presentation  to  the  Father  is 
foUowed  by  a  judicial  acqtdttal  and  an  eternal  residence  in  the  angelic 
heaven.  In  the  case  of  the  wicked,  it  is  followed  by  condemnation  and 
eternal  banishment  *  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his 
power.'  But  these  diverse  sequences  belong  to  the  judgment.  The  resur- 
rection, i.  e.  introduction  to  the  presence  of  God,  m  both  cases  is  the  same. 

Now  let  us  see  if  the  New  Testament  descriptions  of  the  second  coming  do 
not  indicate  that  a  portion  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous,  were  ushered 
Into  the  presence  of  God  by  that  event.  In  Rev.  6:  12 — 17,  (whioh  is  a 
description  of  the  second  conung,  copied  chiefly  from  Matt.  24:  29 — 31,) 
we  are  informed  that,  at  the  appearing  of  the  Son  of  man,  *  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  the  great  men,  &c.,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks 
of  the  mountains,  and  said  to  die  mountains  and  rocks.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide 
us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne^  and  from  tJie  wrath  of 
tlie  Lamb.^  Here  is  certainly  an  '  awaking  to  shame  and  contempt' — a  com- 
ing forth  '  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.'  So  in  2  Thess.  2:  1 — 12, 
(which  relates  to  the  period  when  the  dead  in  Christ  were  to  be  raised  and 
the  living  changed,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  1  Thess.  4: 15 — 17,) 
we  learn  that  the  man  of  sin  was  to  be  'destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  Christ's 
coming,'  and  that  they  in  whom  he  worked  Ins  delusions  were  to  perish  with 
him. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  to  damnation  is  involved 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  to  salvation.  The  same  attracting  energy 
which,  during  the  apostolic  age,  drew  the  church,  visible  and  invisible,  towai-d 
Christ,  also  necessarily  drew  with  that  church  the  evil  spirits  which  were 
mixed  with  it.  Until  the  tares  and  the  wheat  are  separated,  whatever  is  done 
to  the  wheat  must  also  take  effect  on  the  tares.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
church  of  the  first-bom,  the  tares  were  not  separated  from  the  wheat,  as  we 
have  seen,  till  both  were  brought  up  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Father.  The  very 
object  of  the  judgment,  which  is  subsequent  to  the  resurrection,  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  righteous  from  tlie  wicked.  If  Chnsi  would  give  rest  to  his  saints, 
he  must  purge  out  from  among  them  '  all  thhigs  that  offend,  and  them  that  do 
iniquity  ;'  and  for  tliis  purpose,  he  must  bring  the  mixed  mass  of  spiritdf  with 
which  they  are  incorporated,  into  tlie  blaze  of  his  presence.  Tlie  gold  can  be 
separated  from  the  dross,  only  by  subjecting  both  to  the  action  of  fire.  Tins 
principle  makes  it  as  certain  tliat  a  portion  of  the  wicked  entered  the  resur- 
rection of  damnation  at  the  second  coming,  as  that  the  true  church  then  enter- 
ed the  resurrection  of  life. 

But  how  are  we  to  understand  the  statement  in  Rev.  20,  that '  the  rest  of 
the  dead  [i.  e.  all  except  those  who  had  part  in  the  blessed  resuiTCction] 
lived  not  again  till  the  thousand  years  were  finished.'  To  tliis  we  answei* — 
The  righteous  only  '  came  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  life.^  Tlie  wicked 
were  brought  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  that  was  their  resurrection.   But 
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ttiey  did  not  enter  into  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  fire  which  purged  fb^ 
righteous,  destroyed  them,  and  they  Avere  thenceforth  twice  dead.  They  did 
liot  remcun  in  the  presence  of  the  Fatlier,  but  were  judged  and  cast  into  outer 
darkness.  *  The  kingdom  of  heaven,'  says  Christ, '  is  hke  unto  a  net  that 
Wafe  Cast  into  the  sea  [which  represents  the  attracting  power  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection] and  gathered  of  every  kind  ;  which  wlicn  it  was  full  they  drew  to 
the  shore,  and  sat  do\\'n,  and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  ca^t  the  bad 
cavay^  [probably  back  into  the  sea.]  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  cdan^ 
[i.  e.  the  Jewish  age.  See  1  Cor.  10:  11,  Heb.  9:  26.]  The  angels  shall 
Come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them 
into  a  furnace  of  fire.'  Matt.  13:  47 — 50.  The  resurrection  to  damnation 
is  not  taken  into  the  account  as  a  form  of  life,  in  Rev.  20.  The  assertion 
that '  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not,'  simply  means  that  there  was  no  further 
awaking  fi-om  the  sleep  of  hades,  till  the  thousand  years  were  finished. 


§  54.  REVIEW  OF  BALLOU  ON  THE  RESURRECTION. 

Having  proved  that  the  '  first  resurrection'  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  it  is  now  time  to  in([iiire  whether  there  has  been  any  res* 
Urrection  since,  and  when  the  final  resuiTCction  may  ])e  expected.  Prof.  Eush, 
and  Adin  Ballon,  have  both  taken  the  position  that  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  resurrection  has  been  a  continuous  process,  taking  eflFect  on 
each  individual  at  death.  Indeed  Mr.  Bush,  with  much  detriment  to  his  coi:- 
Bistency,  maintains,  on  the  whole,  that  the  resurrection  has  been  a  continuous 
process  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  With  these  theories  we  join  issue, 
and  aver,  1,  that  there  was  no  resun*ection  till  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation ;  2,  that  there  was  then  a  simultaneous  resurrection  of  many ;'  3,  that 
there  has  been  no  resurrection  since ;  and  4,  that  a  simultaneous  gene- 
tal  resurrection  of  the  human  race  is  yet  to  come.  Tlie  first  two  of  these 
propositions  we  have  already  sufiicicntly  discussed,  llie  following  remarks 
on  a  pamphlet  published  by  Aclin  Ballon  in  1843,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a 
continuous  resurrection  was  propounded,  present  the  principal  Bible  evidence 
bearing  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  the  above  avei-ments. 

When  we  have  ascertauicd  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  with  a  resiu> 
Wction  and  judgment,  did  certainly  take  place  immediately  after  the  destnic* 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  if  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  conceive  of  the  judgment 
In  two  acts,  and  have  not  in  our  minds  the  evidence  of  a  second  judgment, 
Vre  very  naturally  hasten  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who  have  lived  and  died 
since  the  period  of  the  second  advent,  have  been  raised  and  judged  succes- 
tovely,  as  they  entered  the  invisible  world.  They  must  have  part  in  the 
Resurrection  and  judgment,  and  we  naturally  ask — K  the  court  of  heaven 
Commenced  its  session  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  how  can  they 
be  raised  and  judged  otherwise  than  in  succession  as  they  die  ? 

One  formidable  objection  faces  this  theory  at  the  outset,  Tiz«  there  is 
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not  a  particle  of  direct  evidence  for  it  in  scripture.  It  is  simply  an  inferenee; 
and  though  its  advocates  may  say  it  is  a  reasonable  inference,  yet  in  a  mat- 
ter so  important,  Bible  reasoncrs  will  not  be  satisfied  so  far  as  to  foreclose 
further  investigation,  without  direct  testimony.  We  have  searched  through 
the  Bible,  and  tlirougli  Mr.  Ballou's  pamphlet,  for  texts  directly  asserting  or 
plainly  intimating  the  continuation  of  the  resurrection  and  judgment  through 
successive  age?,  and  we  have  found  none.  In  fact,  though  Mr.  Ballon  gives 
groat  prominence  to  this  doctrine  in  his  initial  statement,  he  no  where  pre* 
sents  the  proof  of  it  under  a  distinct  head.  The  nearest  approach  which  we 
find  in  the  pamphlet  to  the  citation  of  proof  texts  on  this  point,  is  in  the  fol» 
lowing  instances,  which  occur  incidentally:-— 

**The  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  W9 
[who  shall  be  alive  at  that  time,  with  all  who  shall  live  afterwards  in  the  flesh,] 
shall  be  changed"  [instantly  at  death  and  enter  the  immortal  state.]    1  Cor.  15; 

51,  52 •*  Thid  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  wb  which 

are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  [precede 
or  go  before]  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  [in  the  invisible  world]  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  [from 
and  after  that  time]  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  [on  the  earth]  shall  [at  the 
moment  of  our  death,  without  sleeping  at  all,  or  descending  like  the  dead  of  all 
past  9gos  into  hades]  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds ;  [the  im« 
mortal  state  ;]  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 

This  is  eviJoutly  an  adaptation  of  texts  to  a  theory  prenously  assumed,— • 
not  fair  jyroof  of  that  theory.  We  cannot  at  all  admit  the  legitimacy  of  the 
hitorpolations. 

Having  proved  that  Christ  came  and  commenced  the  judgment  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Ballou's  inference  is,  that  with  reference  to 
subseciueut  generations  tliat  judgment  was  continuous.  But  there  is  room 
for  two  other  inferences.  )Yc  may  suppose  first  that  the  subsequent  genera* 
tions  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  and  judgment ;  or  secondly,  that  there 
is  to  be  another  distinct  judgment  for  those  generations,  at  the  end  of  the 
*  times  of  the  Gentiles.'  Even  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  improbable  as 
it  is,  has  as  much  scripture  proof  in  its  favor  as  the  theory  we  are  considering, 
— tliat  is,  none  at  all.  But  the  second  supposition — that  of  a  second  judg- 
ment— we  may  confidently  assert,  before  entering  the  field  of  Bible  proof,  is 
at  least  as  probable,  in  itself  considered,  as  the  supposition  of  a  continuous 
judgment.  If  we  had  nothing  before  us  but  the  history  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  dispensations,  with  the  fact  proved  that  Christ  came  to  judgment  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerasalcm,  we  should  infer  with  strong  confidence  that  there 
would  be  a  second  distinct  judgment.  Our  reasoning  would  run  thus:  The 
judgment  is  like  a  harvest, — the  speedy  gathering  of  fruits  that  have  been  long 
growing.  The  Jewish  nation  was  the  field  which  God  cultivated  for  two 
thousand  years.  At  the  judgment  of  the  second  advent  that  field  was  reaped. 
Then  the  Gentiles  came  under  a  similar  process  of  cultivation.  Now  which 
is  most  rational,  to  su])pose  that  tlie  reapers  would  be  kept  at  work  on  this 
second  field  through  seedtime  and  summer,  till  harvest, — or  tliat  the  reaping 
would  be  deferred,  as  in  the  former  case,  for  two  thousand  years,  (or  there* 
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aboutSy)  till  the  grdn  should  be  ripe,  and  then  be  done  all  at  once  ?  Or  if 
wc  compare  the  judgment  to  a  reckoning,  and  settlement  of  accounts,  there 
is  a  manifest  propriety  that  there  should  be  two  distinct  judgments,  one  for 
the  Jews  and  the  other  for  the  Gentiles ;  since  the  accounts  of  these  two  par- 
tics  are  very  different,  and  one  of  them  only  commenced  special  dealmgiB 
with  God  at  the  time  when  the  other  was  called  to  settlement.  We  admit, 
all  this  is  no  proof  y  but  it  is  ground  of  presumption,  which  in  our  view  ^ves 
the  theory  of  two  judgments  the  advantage  over  that  of  one  protracted  judg- 
ment, even  if  the  lormer  were,  like  the  latter,  unsustained  by  direct  scripture 
testimony. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  Bible.  And  first,  we  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on 
the  book  of  Revelations.  Mr.  Ballou,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lardner,  re- 
gards that  book  as  of  doubtful  authority.  Of  course,  he  admits  that  it  may 
be  a  part  of  the  true  word  of  God.  Yet  he  sets  up  a  theory  which  is  confes- 
sedly at  variance  with  that  book,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
his  pamphlet : 

**  OiUECTioN. — Your  doctrine  sets  aside  the  '  first  resurrection/  and  the  mU» 
lennium,  predicted  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Revelations.  Answer. — It  does;  but 
it  bolds  forth  a  '  resurrection  of  the  just,'  and  an  ultimate  reign  of  righteousneaa^ 
far  more  excellent  and  glorious  than  any  described  in  that  chapter.*' 

Now  our  theory  exactly  harmonizes  with  the  book  of  Revelations.  Of  course, 
whatever  weight  of  evidence  there  is  in  favor  of  the  canonicity  of  that  book, 
is  in  favor  of  our  theory,  and  directly  opposed  to  Mr.  Ballou's.  The  doo- 
trine  of  two  judgments  is  ccrtaiiJy  true,  if  the  Apocalypse  is  an  inspired 
book ;  and  it  may  be  true — as  we  shall  soon  show — if  that  book  Ls  a  forgery. 
"Willie  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  book  should  be  proved  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  Mr.  Ballou's  doctrine  mast  be  false.  This  view  of  the  matter  at  least 
strengthens  the  presumption  and  advantage  we  have  before  gained  for  our 
doctrine.     Wc  have  a  very  important  may  be  on  our  side. 

But  Mr.  Ballou  thinks  wc  build  too  exclusively  on  this  doubtful  book,  and 
insists  that  the  current  of  the  other  inspired  writings  is  against  us.  After 
tlic  remark  above  quoted,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : 

«  It  must  be  considered  that  this  is  the  only  chapter  in  all  the  Bible  which 
even  intimates  that  a  part  of  the  dead  are  to  rise  one  thousand  years  before  the 
rest ;  or  that  there  is  to  be  a  thousand  years  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ ;  or 
that  Satan  is  to  bo  shut  up  in  prison  a  thousand  years,  and  afterwards  loosed  for 
a  season  before  the  general  resurrection.  The  ancient  prophets  say  do  such 
thing — Christ  hints  no  such  thing.  The  other  New  Testament  writers  do  not 
lisp  it.  But  it  is  contrary  to  their  uniform  representations  of  the  resurrectioD 
and  final  judgment." 

If  wc  understand  the  purport  of  tliis,  it  places  the  book  of  Revelations  in 
positive  antagonism  to  the  rest  of  tlie  Bible  ;  of  course,  it  makes  it  worse  than 
a  doubtful  book.  But  'let  us  sec  if  we  cannot  redeem  its  character.  We 
take  issue  with  Mr.  Ballou  on  the  ground  he  has  chosen,  and  rest  our  case  on 
the  testimony  of  the  Bible  without  the  Apocalypse. 

1.  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  2-Uh  and  25th  of  Matthew,  describes  two  distinct 
judgments.  The  first  judgment  is  represented  as  taking  place  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  second  advent.     ^  Immediately  after  tbe  tribnfaitioii  of 
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fliuse  days  ahall  the  aun  bo  dariccned,  ....  and  tiien  shall  appear  the  ei^ 
of  tlie  Son  of  man ;  .  .  .  .  and  he  Bhall  sead  his  angels  with  a  great  sound 
of  a  trumpet ;  uid  thoy  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  wmds, 
from  one  end  of  the  heaven  to  the  other.'  M&tt.  24: 29-31.  This  cannot  be  a 
continuous  gathering,  extending  thro'  the  ages  of  the  Son's  regency,  because 
Christ  says  immediately  after — '  This  generation  eball  not  pass  tiU  all  these 
thinga  be  fulfilled.'  The  fact  that  it  was  a  temporary,  and  not  a  continuous 
gathorin;;,  is  also  manifest  from  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  chapter.  *  Then  [i.  c.  at  Uie  second  advent]  eholl  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  vir^na  which  took  their  lamps  and  went 
forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  .  .  .  And  while  they  [the  foolish  virgins] 
went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came,  and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with 
him  to  the  marriage,  and  the  door  teat  shut'  Matt.  25c  1, 10.  This  plainly 
teaches  that  ihe  glorious  presence  of  Christ  in  his  second  advent,  would 
be  acces^ble  only  for  a  Bhort  season.  They  that  were  then  ready,  went  is 
unto  the  privileges  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  rest  were  excluded.  '  The 
door  was  abut.*  Here  manifestly  was  the  end  of  the  first  judgment.  In  the 
Slst  verae  foUomng,  Christ  introduces  a  second  judgment.  '  When  the  Son 
of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  .  .  ,  [having  gathered  in  the  elect]  he  shall 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ;  [and  the  twelve  apostles,  with  uiose  that 
were  ready  at  the  first  gathering,  shall  sit  with  him,  see  Matt.  19:  28, 1  Cor. 
G:  2  ;]  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations,  and  he  shall  separate 
them  one  from  another.  .  .  .  Then  [after  these  great  preparatory  transac- 
tions, ivhieh  necessarily  occupy  the  whole  period  of  the  Son's  regency,]  shall 
he  say.  Come,  ye  blessed,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  de))art,  ye  cursed.'  Matt.  25: 
31 — Itj.  Hero  at  last  the  door  of  the  marriage  supper  is  ag^n  opened  to 
them  that  are  ready,  and  again  shut  against  the  foolish  Wrgins.  Taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  in  thjs  same  discourse  Christ  pointed  liis  disciples  foi^ 
ward  to  the  long  period  of  '  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,'  (Luke  21:  24,)  which 
must  necessarily  precede  the  '  gathering  of  all  nations  before  his  throne,'  we 
think  ho  at  least  *  hints'  at  a  series  of  events  corresponding  to  those  described 
in  the  20th  of  Uevelations — viz.,  a  primary  resurrection  of '  the  elect,  a  long 
interval  in  which  '  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not,'  (the  door  was  shut,)  ana 
a  final  gathering,  resurrection  and  judgment  of  all  nations. 

2.  Paul  describes  the  rcsmrection  in  exact  accoi'dance  with  the  testimony 
of  Christ,  *  Every  man  [shall  be  raised]  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first- 
fruits  ;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  ['  the  elect'  sjwken  of  in  Matt.  24: 
31]  at  his  coming ;  then  [i.  c.  next]  eometh  the  end  [of  the  insurrection, 
i.  e.  the  final  resurrection,]  when  ho  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the 
Father;'  [1.  o.  after  his  mcdiatoiial  reign.]  1  Cor.  15:  28 — 28.  Hei-e  are 
tlireo  items.  Tlic  particle  winch  separates  the  third  from  the  second,  has 
the  same  force  as  that  which  seiiaratos  the  second  from  the  first.'     Now  it  is 

*  Tlio  wnnl  Imnslnlcil  Men  in  tita,  and  Ihnl  Imnflalril  qflcntard,  in  Ihp  2%l  vrr-r.  is 
cpoTn,  Eitain  Die  wnr'l  lrnn»lalcd  (Arn  in  1  Tim.  2:  13.  'A'lnm  was  Brat  rarnicil,  llu» 
V,vc,'  So  H  oiciira  Iwiuc  ii<  Mnrk  4i  28.  '  Firnl  llio  blailc,  'Am  llic  ear,  that  (iie  Tuli  corn 
in  Ihecnr.'  In  1  Cor.  IQ:  ^B.  botli  nf  Ihc  wnrds  n-liich  dRsipinlc  ihe  niircfSHinn  in 
ICor.  15:  S4,  ocrur  in  exaclly  Ihe  name  ordrr.  'God  hnlh  bfX  in  Hip  chiirrh,  Sni, 
B^ltea;  ■crmidly,  proplirls;  Uiirclly,  lencticrHi  ^li:>iMriJ[^dla]  miraclcEi  thai  [oM] 
giAa  of  bealiiif,'  &«.    Compara  wiu  tliiB  the  paewegt  in  qnesUon :— '  Cbrist  U)C  llnl- 
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undeniable  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  transaction  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  at  the  second  advent,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  With  equal  reason,  the  language  of 
Paul  rccjuires  us  to  distinguish  between  the  resurrection  of  the  second  advent 
and  the  final  resurrection ;  and  to  place  the  long  interval  of  the  mediatorial 
reign  between  them.  We  will  not  dwell  on  this  point,  as  we  have  already 
discussed  it  at  some  length.  (See  the  article  on  '  The  Millennium,*  p.  834.) 
We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  Paul  at  least  '  lisps'  something  about  two  res- 
urrections :  and  when  wc  consider  that  he  also  foresaw  and  predicted  the 
*  times  of  the  Gentiles,'  (Rom.  11:  25,)  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that, 
in  his  own  mind,  he  placed  the  two  resurrections  in  an  order  and  relation 
flomcwhat  similar  to  that  described  in  the  20th  of  Revelations. 

Here  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  two  representations  we  have  examined, 
(Matt.  24  &  2:),  and  1  Cor.  15,)  are  the  only  instances  in  which  any  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  (excepting,  of  course,  the  revelator,)  undertake  to 
give  a  complete  prophetical  detail  of  the  resurrection  and  judgment.  All  the 
evidence,  tlierefore,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  bears  on  the  point,  confirms 
Revelations  20th. 

3.  Several  of  the  prophets  describe  two  judgments.  (1)  In  the  12th 
chapter  of  Daniel,  we  have  an  account  of  a  resurrection  of '  many,*  (not  of 
all  mankind,)  which  was  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  great  tnbolation*— - 
not  continuously  through  many  ages.  According  to  Mr.  BaJlou's  own  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  this  resurrection  was  to  be  \fim8hed  within  three  and 
a  half  literal  years  from  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  See  ver.  7. 
It  sliould  be  observed  tliat  Daniel's  language  plainly  characterizes  tide  as  dis- 
tinctively  a  Jewish  resurrection.  '  At  that  time,  thy  pex>j)le  shall  be  deliver- 
ed,' &c.  Ver.  1.  In  two  previous  instances  (Dan.  2:  44,  &  7:  26)  he 
describes  another  judgment,  which  comes  after  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  which  manifestly  pertains  to  all  nations.  (2)  Joel,  in  the  latter 
part  of  liis  second  chapter  cui-sorily  describes  the  judgment  of  the  second  ad- 
vent and  the  deliverance  of  *  the  elect.'  In  the  third  chapter,  he  predicts 
specifically  the  gathering  of  all  nations  and  the  final  judgment,  after  the  ^times 
of  the  Gentiles.'  (3)  Zachariah,  in  his  13th  chapter,  and  the  be^nning  of 
the  14th,  predicts  the  events  of  Christ's  ministry  and  the  apostolic  age,  tei^ 
minating  in  the  first  resurrection  and  judgment,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  a  subsequent  war  with  the  Gentiles,  ter- 
minating in  another  judgment ;  after  which  '  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all 
tlie  earth.'     Ver.  3—9. 

We  tnist  the  foregoing  suggestions  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  those  who 
fairly  masticate  and  digest  them,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  20th  chapter  of 
Revelations  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  *  uniform  representations'  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 


fruits;  (iffcncard  Icpcita']  they  ihat  arc  Christ's,  at  his  coming ;  Uien  [oto]  the  end.' — 
The  word  comcth  is  interpolated  in  the  translation.  That  perhaps  conlributes  to  raifie 
a  false  distinction  between  the  third  item  and  the  other  two.  It  is  clear  from  the  above 
examples,  and  from  all  the  cirenmslanees  of  the  ease,  that  c.Ua  has  the  same  force  as 
epeita^  and  marks  off '  the  end '  irom  the  resurrection  at  Christ's  coming,  exactly  as  epeiia 
marks  off  the  latter  from  Christ's  resurrection.  Prof.  Stuart  has  endorsed  this  Tiew,  in 
his  late  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse ;  and  lie  is  deep  enough  in  Greek  to  be  s*^ 
authority  in  such  a  matter. 


^56.    THE  CONNECTION  OF  REGENERATION  WITH  TIIE 
RESURRECTION. 

To  tluee  wbo  are  fiuniliar  vith  our  writings,  it  will  be  uimeccssnry  for  us  to 
prove  that  the  New  Testament  coDStantl;  afloribes  regeneration  to  the  power 
of  Ghiiat's  reeorrection.  If  any  need  proof  on  tiiis  point,  the;  may  be  referred 
to  Rom.  6:  5—10,  2  Cor.  6:  14—17,  Ejdi.  1:  19,20,  Col.  2:  12,  18< 
I^om  these  and  many  other  paaeagea  it  is  evident  that  regeneration  is,  prop- 
eriy  speaking,  die  reeorrection  of  the  aiorit,  and  is  effected  by  &e  same  power 
that  finally  ruaea  the  body  to  immortu  glory.  In  the  primitive  church  tlM 
reenrrection  of  the  aprit  was  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  complete  resnr- 
veetion  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  After  hie  own  reenrrection,  and  after  th« 
conmenoesient  of  £e  operation  of  the  resurrection-power  on  the  church, 
Christ  delayed  his  personal  advent  forty  yeu^,  manifestly  becanse,  in  right 
order,  the  sprit  abould  first  be  quickened,  and  ^terward  the  body :  and  ths 
reanrrectio&'power  conld  heat  tiue  efiect  on  &e  spirit  through  the  truth,  in 
the  absence  of  Christ,  while  its  complete  effect  on  the  body  required  his  per* 
aonal  presence.  Thus  the  resurrection  at  the  second  advent  was  '  but  the 
completed  issue'  of  the  spiritual  quickening  which  preceded  it  during  the  apo» 
tolicage. 

Assuming  then  that  a  ministration  of  regeneration  is  the  inseparable  ante* 
cedent  of  a  resurrection,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  find  the  points  on  the 
chart  of  time  where  resurrections  have  occurred  or  shall  occur,  we  have  only 
to  ascertain  where  there  has  been  or  is  to  bo  a  ministration  of  regeneration 
going  before.  Wherever  we  see  the  fig-tree  of  spiritual  life  buddinj^,  wo  may 
be  sure  that  the  summer  of  the  resurrection  is  near.  With  this  rule  for  our 
guidance,  we  may  safely  say  at  once  that  there  was  no  resurrection  before  tht 
coming  of  Christ.  Regeneration,  as  a  doctrine,  or  as  a  fact,  was  not  dcvel* 
oped  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  we  have  fully  sho^'n  in  the 
article  on  the  Second  Birth,  p.  223.  The  ample  truth  that  regeneration  is 
effected  by  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  is  sufficient  to  preclude  the  idn 
that  any  were  ever  bom  of  God  till  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  unless  we 
conunit  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  an  effect  may  precede  its  cause.  As 
there  was  no  regeneration  under  the  first  covenant,  so,  according  to  our  mlej 
there  was  no  resurrection. 

During  the  apostolic  age  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  developed,  and 
men  were  bom  of  God.  Accordingly  the  first  resurrection  occurred  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  8o  &r  we  advance,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
widi  reference  to  regeneration  and  the  resurrection,  under  the  safe  guidance 
of  the  Bible. 

We  are  now  to  try  the  question  whether  there  has  been  any  resurrection 
tince  the  deatmction  of  Jerusalem,  by  inquiring  whether  there  haa  been  i 
ministration  of  regeneration  since  that  event.  In  this  inquiry,  from  the  na* 
tare  of  the  case  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  Bible  for  direct  evidence,  unless  it 
In  to  its  prophecies;  and  these,  thoogli  we  find  tliem  coiocideat  with  oat 
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view  of  the  subject,  may  be  thought  too  doubtful  to  be  relied  on  as  primaiy 
proof.  Our  oiJy  course  is  to  compare  the  doctrine  and  history  of  '  Christian 
experience*  in  the  Gentile  church,  as  recorded  bv  that  church  itself,  with 
the  Bible  definition  of  the  second  birth.  We  take  for  granted  that  the  dcKj- 
trines  of  the  present  leading  churches  of  Christendom,  at  least  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spiritual  experience,  are,  in  substance,  tlie  doctrines  which  have  been 
taught  and  believed  in  the  Gentile  church  as  a  whole  since  the  apostolic  age. 
What  then  is  the  popular  view  of  the  subject  of  the  second  birth  ?  We 
answer,  1,  Regeneration  is  thought  to  be  nothing  more  than  such  a  partial 
change  from  irreligion  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord  as  was  experienced  by  pioos 
Jews  in  all  ages  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  This  betrays  the  fact  thai 
regeneration,  in  its  essential,  Bible  character,  as  a  spiritual  quickening, 
effected  hy  the  resurrection  of  Christ j  and  of  course  peculiar  to  the  Chris- 
tian, in  distinction  from  the  Jewish  dispensation,  is  not,  and  has  not  been 
recognized  in  the  creed  of  Gentile  Christendom.  2.  It  is  taught  and  be- 
lieved in  the  leading  churches,  that  regeneration  is  consistent  with  muck 
and  even  continual  sin.  But  the  Bible  definition  of  the  second  birth  is  this: 
^Se  that  is  bom  of  Q-od  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in 
him :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  GrodJ  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  regeneration  of  the  apostolic  age,  is  not  the  regeneration  of  GentDe 
Christendom.  This  second  feature  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  regeneratian, 
necessarily  attends  the  first.  If  regeneration  was  experienced  in  the  times 
of  the  Old  Testament,  then  it  must  be  consistent  with  sin  ;  for  all  the  Old 
Testament  saints  sinned.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  regeneration  is,  as  the 
Bible  affirms,  a  sin-eradicating  operation,  then  the  history  of  its  development 
in  the  past  ages  of  the  world  is  confined  to  the  times  subsequent  to  the  res- 
mrection  of  Christ.  To  those  who  adopt  the  Bible  view  of  regeneration,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  Gentile  church,  so  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  has 
not  been  conversant  with  the  real  second  birth,  but  only  with  an  inferior  kind 
of  conversion,  which  belonged  to  Judaism.  And  as  experience  follows  b^ 
lieving  the  truth,  and  cannot  go  beyond  the  truth  received,  it  will  also  be 
evident  that  the  experience  which  has  gone  by  the  name  of  regeneration  in 
the  Gentile  churches,  has  not  been  the  Christiiui  second  birth,  but  only  an 
inferior,  Jewish,  spiritual  change. 

It  follows  then,  according  to  our  rule,  that  there  has  been  no  resurrection 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  grain  has  not  been  ripened.  There- 
fore there  has  been  no  harvest.  If  it  can  he  proved  that  since  the  apstohe 
age  tliere  has  been  a  continuous  ministration  of  regeneration  in  Christendom, 
we  will  accept  the  doctrine  of  Bush  and  Ballou,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous resurrection.  But  all  the  evidence  that  is  accessible  to  us,  leads  U8 
to  the  conclusion  that  Bible-regeneration  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  apostolie 
age,  and  of  course  that  there  was  the  end  of  the  first  resurrection. 

The  final  inquiry  is.  When  may  the  second  resurrection  be  expected  ?  If 
we  may  legitimately  reason  from  the  past  harvest  to  the  future,  our  answer 
must  be, — The  second  resuiTcction  will  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation  from  the  period  of  the  second  ministration  of  true  Christian  regen- 
eration.    In  our  vieW|  the  re^levelopment  of  the  gospel  of  salvation  firom  aB 
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ui  by  the  resufrection  of  Christ,  is  the  re-ooiDineiiceineiit  of  the  process 
which  in  the  apostolio  ttgd  ended  in  the  second  advent  and  the  first  resurrec- 
tion.   If  this  IS  true,  we  are  now  in  the  '  be|pnning  of  the  end.' 


§  66.   THE  SECOND  ADVENT  TO  THE  SOUL. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  so  entirely 
a  spiritoal  transaction  that  it  belongs  altogether  to  tiie  sphere  of  internal  ex- 
penence^  and  takes  place  in  each  indiridnal  when  ^  old  tnings  pass  away  »id 
all  things  become  new.'  This  is  doubtless  a^false  theory ;  for  nothing  is  mora 
certain  than  that  Christ  came  perBonaUy  and  vUMy  to  llie  expectant  church 
at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  and  it  was  this  coming,  and  not  any 
manifestation  of  Christ  in  private  experience,  which  was  constantly  held  up  to 
the  hopes  of  believers  by  the  apostles  and  New  Testament  writers.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  moiety  of  truth  in  Uiis  false  theory.  There  is  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  to  the  soul,  distinct  from  his  coming  to  judgment,  as  we  will 
proceed  to  show,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Bible. 

Christ  ssdd  to  his  disciples,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  firom  them, — ^  I  will 
not  leave  you  comfortless ;  /  will  came  to  youJ  John  14:  18.  Here  is  a 
plain  promise  of  a  second  coming.  But  did  Christ,  in  this  promise,  allude  to 
the  second  coming  which  was  to  be  the  great  sequel  of  the  end  of  Judaism  f 
Surely  not ;  for  we  have  a  subsequent  explanation  which  clearly  determines 
that  the  second  coming  here  promised  was  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  inter- 
nal experience — a  coming  of  Christ,  not  in  visible  person,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  goes  on  to  say — '  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  mc  no 
more ;  but  ye  see  me  :  because  I  live,  ye  shaQ  live  also.  At  that  day  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  He  that 
hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he 
that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father ;  and  I  will  love  him,  and  uHU 
manifest  myself  to  him,  [Here  the  promise  of  coming  to  them  is  repeated  in 
another  foim.]  Judas  saith  unto  him,  (not  Iscariot,)  Lord,  how  is  it  that 
thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  If  a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Father 
will  love  him ;  and  we  wHl  come  unto  him,  and  mike  our  abode  with  him.* 
Ver.  19 — 23.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  his  Bible,  he  will  perceive  that  this 
passage  is  immediately  connected  and  evidently  identified  with  promises  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  going  before  and  after  it ;  (see  verses  16, 17,  and  26 ;)  and  the 
language  of  it,  as  well  as  its  context,  indicates  that  Christ  was  not  speaking 
of  his  ultimate  personal  coming,  after  a  period  of  forty  years,  but  of  a  spiritual 
mamfestation  which  was  much  nearer — a  coming,  not  of  ^  the  Son  of  man  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  his  holy  angels,'  but  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  hearts  of  believers. 

48 
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On  turning  to  the  episfles,  we  find  language  corresponding  to  this  promise 
of  a  spiritual  advent,  and  testifying  that  it  had  already  taken  place  in  the  ex* 
perience  of  the  saints.  The  following  are  examples  of  such  language  :-=-- 
*  Paul,  and  Sylvanus,  and  Tiinothcus,  unto  the  church  of  the  Thessalonians 
ioliich  is  in  God  the  Father  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^  1  Thess.  1:  1. 
(See  also  2  Thess.  1:  1.) — ^  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  Hie  Father^  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.^  1  John  1:  3. — '  If  that  which  ye  have  h^ard  from 
the  beginning  shall  remain  in  you,  t/e  also  shall  coivtinue  in  the  Son  <md  in 
the  Father'  1  John  2:  24. — '  lie  that  abidcth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he 
hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.^  2  John  9.  The  exact  correspondence  of 
this  last  passage  with  Christ's  promise,  is  worthy  of  notice.  We  will  place 
them  side  by  side  : 

John  14:  23. 
^  If  any  man  love  me  he  will   keep  2  John  9. 

my  words;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  *<  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of 
and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the 
our  abode  with  him."  Sod." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  between  Christ's  personal  ministry  and  his  second 
commg  to  judgment,  there  was  a  spiritual  manifestation  of  him  to  the  souls  of 
believera  which  may  properly  be  called  his  '  second  appearing.'  This  inan> 
festatiou  was  in  fact  the  essential  act  of  salvation*— a  transaction  which  com* 
pletcd  the  reconciliation  of  believers  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  By  this 
manifestation  they  became  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  and  thenceforth 
dwelt  in  God,  and  God  in  them.  It  was  by  this  that  they  received  the  ^spirit 
of  tlie  Son  into  their  hearths,  crying,  Abba,  Father.'  Gal.  4:  6.  In  a  word, 
the  second  appearing  of  Christ  was  the  second  birth. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  recognize  three ^  instead  of  two  appearings  of  Christ. 
He  came,  first,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  to  the  visible  world;  secondly  j 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  souls  of  the  saints  ;  thirdly^  in  his  glorified  body, 
to  that  part  of  the  spiritual  world  which,  at  the  end  of  tlie  Jewish  dispensation, 
was  ready  for  judgment.  The  second  of  these  advents,  though  it  has  been 
altogether  eclipsed  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  other  two,  and  has  hardly 
been  recognized  as  a  distuict  advent,  was,  nevertheless,  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  of  the  three.  So  far  as  the  saints  were  concerned,  it  was  th€ 
advent  by  which  '  old  things  passed  aAvay  and  all  things  became  new.'  It 
made  them  '  new  creatures,'  and  introduced  them  to  a  '  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth.'  At  the  first  advent,  they  communed  ^rith  Christ  externally,  and 
saw  his  works.  The  third  advent  introduced  their  bodies  to  the  inner  man- 
sion of  his  glorious  personal  presence.  But  the  second  advent  ushered  their 
souls  into  the  holy  of  hoUcs,  and  gave  them  everlasting  spiritual  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  proportions  between  the  three  may  be 
stated  thus :  As  the  soul  is  to  the  natural  body,  so  was  the  second  advent  to 
the  first ;  and  as  the  soul  is  to  the  glorified  body,  so  was  the  second  advent 
to  the  third. 

If  we  prefer,  however,  to  think  and  speak  only  of  two  comings,  the  first 
and  second,  then  we  ought  to  include  in  the  second,  the  spiritual  advent 
under  consideration.    In  fact,  the  coming,  in  the  Uoly  Ghost,  to  the  souls 
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of  belidTora  daring  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  personal  coming  to  their  bodies 
at  the  end  of  the"  Jewish  world,  were  only  diflferent  parts  of  one  great  trans^ 
action.  That  transaction  was  thb  rksurrbction.  Christ  came  to  them 
that  kept  his  words  and  looked  for  his  appearing,  first,  to  raise  their  souls 
from  the  grave  of  sin,  and  afterward  to  raise  their  bodies  from  the  bonds  of 
death.  The  one  advent  ran  into  the  other ;  and  the  whole  may  properly  be 
called  the  second  appearing  of  Christ. 


^•W     •"-^•^fc^'v     ^      •' , 


^  57.    "  THE  THRONE  OF  DAVID." 

An  article  with  the  above  title  was  published  by  Prof.  Bush,  in  the  '  Hi- 
erophant,'  in  Dec.  1843,  which  we  here  copy. 

''By  those  who  have  followed  the  train  of  our  exposition  of  the  7th  of  Daniel, 
it  will  have  been  seen  that  we  have  dwelt  largely  on  the  position,  that  the  king, 
dom  of  the  Son  of  man,  instead  of  being  properly  a  future  expectancy,  did  ia 
fact  commence  ages  ago,  at  his  ascension  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the  Father's 
right  hand.  Although  there  is  indeed  abundant  evidence  that  his  kingly  power 
is  yet  to  be  more  illustriously  demonstrated,  and  more  universally  acknowledged, 
in  the  ages  of  coming  lime,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  recognize  in 
him  their  predestined  and  lawful  Sovereign,  yet  that  his  actual  investiture  with 
the  regal  dignity  has  long  since  taken  place,  we  are  fully  persuaded.  The  prov. 
idential  delay  in  assuming  to  the  full  extent  his  promised  dominion,  does  not 
militate  with  the  fact  of  his  having  received,  at  his  ascension,  the  plenary  title 
to  it.  The  case  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  that  of  his  lineal  and  typical  prede« 
cesser,  David.  He,  as  we  learn  from  the  inspired  history,  was  anointed  by  Sam* 
uel  several  years  before  he  actually  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  royal  author. 
ity.  The  jealous  hostility  of  Saul  availed  to  banish  him  for  a  long  season  from 
public  view,  and  compelled  him  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  as  a  roe  that  would 
escape  the  hands  of  the  hunter.  It  was  only  by  pressing  onwards  through  a 
formidable  array  of  obstacles  and  enemies,  that  he  found  a  way  to  his  own  throne, 
and  made  good  the  divine  designation  which  had  chosen  him  from  the  sheepfolda 
to  rule  over  Israel.  In  like  manner,  although  the  Saviour  was  anointed  King  of 
Zion  at  his  exaltation  from  the  grave,  and  the  second  Psalm  recites  the  decree 
of  rbcognitioo,  oo  the  part  of  Jehovah  himself,  of  his  title  to  this  august  charac- 
ter, yet  the  course  of  Providence,  for  wise  reasons,  has  been  such  as  to  prevent, 
as  in  the  case  of  David,  his  more  open,  visible,  and  acknowledged  supremacy  be* 
ing  thus  far  entered  upon.  Still,  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  every  thing  is  in  the 
meantime  tendings  in  the  councils  of  God,  to  the  ultimate  assertion  of  that  para* 
mount  dignity  and  dominion,  which  is  secured  to  him  by  the  unerring  word  of 
prophecy;  and  it  would  be  a  very  erroneous  reading  of  the  oracles  of  scripture, 
that  should  fail  to  recognize  him  as  even  now  really  sustaining  all  the  characters 
which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  announce  in  respect  to  him.  Thus  it  was 
clearly  predicted  that  he  should  be  a  Son  and  successor  of  David,  and  should  sit 
upon  his  throne.  This  prediction  announces  a  form  of  the  Savior's  empire,  which 
we  are  prone  to  regard  as  yet  future.    We  image  to  ourselves  in  a  vague  aad 
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indefinite  manner,  some  future  phasisof  the  mediatorial  kingdom,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  when  he  shall  be  distinctly  m^nu 
fested  and  confessed  as  the  successor  of  David  in  some  manner  entirely  difierent 
from  any  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  predicable  of  his  sovereignty.  We  find 
it  diificult  to  conceive  of  him  as  at  present  sustaining  that  character,  just  as  the 
tribes  of  Israel  might  be  supposed  to  have  found  it  difficult  to  look  upon  David 
as  really  their  king,  while  he  was  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Judea.  But  it  is  the  great  character  of  prophecy  to  resolve  itself  more 
and  more  into  a  shadowed  and  symbolical  portraiture  of  the  actual  accomplished 
events  of  Providence  which  are  to  be  read  in  the  page  of  history.  So,  in  the 
present  case,  the  predicted  character  of  Christ  as  the  inheritor  of  the  throne  of 
his  father  David,  is  fully  established  in  the  realized  facts  of  Providence  ;  and  the 
following  extract  from  Edward's  «  History  of  Redemption,'  presents  a  view  of  it 
which  will  be  seen  to  be  of  immense  importance  in  this  relation  : 

«*  Christ  was  legally  descended  from  the  kings  of  Judah.  though  he  w^s  not 
naturally  descended  from  them.     He  was  both  legally  and  naturally  descended 
from  David.     He  was  naturally  descended  from  Nathan,  the  son  of  David  ;  for 
Mary,  his  mother,  was  of  the  posterity  of  David  by  Nathan,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Luke's  genealogy  ;  but  Joseph,  the  reputed  and  legal  father  of  Christ,  was  natu- 
rally descended  from  Solomon  and  his  successors,  as  we  have  an  account  in  Mat- 
thcw's  genealogy.    Jesus  Christ,  though  he  was  not  the  natural  son  of  Joseph, 
yet,  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  Jews,  he  was  Joseph's  lawful  heir  ;  he  was 
the  lawful  son  of  Joseph's  lawful  wife ;  conceived  while  she  was  his  espoused 
wife.    The  Holy  Ghost  raised  up  seed  to  him.     By  the  law  of  Moses,  a  person 
might  be  the  legal  son  and  heir  of  another  whose  natural  son  he  was  not ;  as 
sometimes  a  man  rnised  up  seed  to  his  brother  ;  a  brother  in  some  cases  was  to 
build  up  a  brother's  house ;  so  the  Holy  Ghost  bmlt  up  Joseph's  house.     And 
Joseph  being  in  the  direct  lino  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  house  of  David,  he  was 
the  legal  heir  to  the  crown  of  David ;  and  Christ  being  legally  his  first-born  son, 
he  was  his  heir ;  and  so  Christ,  by  the  law,  was  the  proper  heir  of  the  crown  of 
David,  and  is  therefore  said  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,* 

<*It  is  undoubtedly  very  common,  on  reading  or  hearing  the  following  passage, 
Ezek.  21:  17,  *  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn,  till  he  shall  come  whose  right 
it  is,*  to  understand  its  accomplishment  as  in  every  respect  yet  future  ;  but  tbe 
words  of  Peter,  Acts  2:  30,  interpreted  on  the  ground  above  assumed,  show  it 
as  having  entered  upon  a  course  of  fulfilment ;  '  Therefore  being  a  prophet,  and 
knowing  of  a  truth  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of 
his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  upon  his  throne; 
he,  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not 
left  in  hell,  neither  his  flesh  did  see  corruption.  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up, 
whereof  we  all  are  witnesses.  Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted, 
and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed 
forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.'  What  then  should  prevent  us  from  un- 
derstanding as  literally  accomplished  the  words  of  Gabriel,  in  announcing  the 
birth  of  the  Savior  to  Mary,  Luke  1:  80 — 33,  <  Behold  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy 
womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great, 
and  shall  be  called  [because  he  shall  he]  the  Son  of  the  Highest;  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David;  and  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  David  forever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end'?  We  ad. 
mit  of  course  that  his  regal  dominion  is  in  the  process  of  universal  estahlislimewi 
•—that  it  will  be  eventoally  far  more  visibly  and  signally  manifested  than  it  ever 
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yet  has  been ;  Btill  we  cannot  resist  the  endence  that  it  has  been  long  since' 
commenoed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  very  letter  of  the  predictions.  It 
may  indeed  be  affirmed  that  the  prophetic  oracles  warrant  the  expectation  that 
this  kingdom  shall  be  visibly  established  on  earth,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
as  truly  recognized  as  the  occupant  of  David's  throne,  and  that  too  among  the 
Jewi;9h  race,  as  was  David  himself  in  the  days  of  his  life.  Granted  ;  but  still,  we 
ask  what  is  there  to  forbid  the  idea  that  that  kingdom  has  already  commencedf 
and  that  the-  Messiah's  headship  over  it  is  in  a  continued  process  of  developmentt 
which  will  ultimately  reach  a  consummation  that  shall  perfectly  realize  the  high* 
est  import  of  the  language  applied  to  it  ?  Is  the  fact  of  his  being  the  spiritual 
king  of  Zion  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  bin  being  at  the  same  time 
hor  literal  king?  It  was  clearly  predicted  that  he  should  *  sit  a  priest  upon  his 
ihronet'  or  that  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  character  should  be  combined  in  him* 
But  his  priesthood  is  not  the  less  real  because  it  is  not  visibly  exercised  at  an 
earthly  altar,  and  in  connexion  with  an  earthly  temple.  And  so,  although  his 
throne  is  not  now  an  object  of  the  senses  on  the  material  earth,  yet  we  see  not 
why  the  royal  succession  of  the  line  of  David  is  not  continued  in  Him,  who  is 
ascended  on  high,  and  has  been  crowned  <  Lord  of  all  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.' 

**  The  suggestions  now  offered  are  intended  to  bear  upon  the  mode  of  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  many  excellent  men,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
and  on  the  ground  of  which  they  are  led.  to  look  for  a  future  per^onaZ  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  in  his  kingly  character  and  on  this  terrestrial  theatre.  Though 
fully  aware  of  the  force  of  the  argument,  as  drawn  from  the  letter  of  scripture, 
yet  we  cannot  assure  ourselves  that  this  is  the  true-meant  sense,  because  we  can- 
not feel  sure  of  being  in  possession  of  those  laws  of  spiritual  and  physical  being 
upon  which  such  a  manifestation  must  necessarily  depend.  We  are  not  satisfied 
that  the  raised,  spiritualized,  and  glorified  bodies  of  Christ,  or  the  saints,  can  be 
seen  by  mortal  eyes;  nor,  if  they  could,  are  we  convinced  that  this  mode  of 
manifestation  would  address  itself  any  more  effectually  to  the  intellectual  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  than  they  do  when  seen  by  a  purely  spiritual  vision.  Take 
the  case  of  a  single  church  visited  by  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  ;  does  not  the 
pres<*ncc  of  Christ  as  really,  yea,  and  as  visibly,  manifest  itself  as  if  he  were  per- 
sonally  present  in  bodily  form  ?  Suppose  such  an  influence  vastly  extended,  so 
as  to  embrace  in  fact  the  whole  world  ;  would  there  not  then  be  such  a  real  and 
visible  demonstration  of  the  divine  presence,  power,  and  working,  as  would  an- 
swer all  the  demands  of  prophecy  relative  to  what  is  of\en  termed  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  during  the  millennial  age  ? 

««We  throw  out  these  queries  suggestively.  For  ourselves,  we  have  a  latent 
persuasion  that  the  true  sense  of  many  of  the  prophecies,  relative  to  the  grand 
futurities  of  the  church  and  the  world,  cannot  be  determined  without  a  fuller 
knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess,  respecting  the  psychical  conditions  of  our 
being,  and  the  laws  that  regulate  the  relations  of  matter  and  spirit.  Who  shall 
define  for  us  the  precise  line  of  demarcation,  where  the  sight  of  the  body  ends 
and  that  of  the  spirit  begins  ?  It  is  to  us  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  church  at 
large  is  not  to  be  elevat^  into  a  state  of  spiritual  perception  very  much  akin  to 
that  of  the  prophets  themselves,  liefore  they  can  properly  be  said  to  see  what  the 
propheti  have  described.  If  these  suggestions  are  well  founded,  it  follows,  that 
study  of  the  subjective  as  well  as  that  of  the  objective,  enters  of  necessity  into  the 
sphereof  prophetic  elucidation." — Hierophmt,  p.  279. 
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REMARKS. 

Tho  suggestions  of  the  foregoing  article  are,  in  our  view,  unusually  sen- 
sible, and  give  cheering  indications  that  scientific  and  popular  investigations 
of  prophecy  are  advancing  in  the  right  direction.  AVe  agree  with  Mr.  Bush 
*  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man,  instead  of  being  properly  a  future  ex- 
pectancy, did  in  fact  commence  ages  ago ;'  and  we  attach  great  importance 
to  this  view,  as  being  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  whole  drama 
of  the  prophetic  scriptures.  We  think,  however,  that  some  particulars  of  the 
outline  marked  out  by  the  typical  illustration  wliich  Mr.  Bush  employs,  may 
bo  improved. 

Taking  the  history  of  David  as  a  miniature  of  Chiist's  progressive  exaltar 
tion,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  period  of  the  spiritual  David's  exclusion  from 
lus  throne  by  the  persecution  of  his  rival,  extends  over  the  enormous  space 
of  eighteen  hundred  years;  i.  e.,  from  his  anointing  at  his  ascension,  till  the 
present  time.  There  is  evidently  some  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  rep- 
resenting that  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man  '  in  fact  commenced  ages  ago/ 
and  yet  that  the  Son  of  man  is  still  as  David  was  *  before  he  actually  entered 
upon  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.'  While  Saul  lived,  David's  kingdom 
did  not  commence,  but  was  a  *  futm*e  expectancy.'  Ilis  nomination  and  right 
to  the  throne  by  the  anointing  of  Samuel,  was  one  thing ;  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  was  another.  Our  theory  of  the  second  advent  directs  us  to  a 
better  way  of  applying  the  illustration. 

Christ  was  anointed,  and  the  decree  of  his  sovereignty  went  forth,  at  his 
ascension.  He  was  then  in  the  position  of  David  after  his  nomination,  and 
before  the  death  of  Saul.  Though  ho  was  God's  chosen  king,  he  had  prop- 
erly no  kingdom  either  in  the  visible  or  invisible  worlds.  The  old  Mosaic 
hierarchy  remained  in  possession  of  that  part  of  Israel  which  was  in  this  world, 
and  spiritual  wickedness  reigned  in  the  '  heavenly  places.'  (See  Eph.  6:  12, 
Rev.  12:  7.)  He  had  a  band  of  followers  on  earth,  and  also  doubtless  m 
heaven.  So  David,  while  hiding  in  the  wilderness  from  the  face  of  Saul, 
gathered  about  him  a  company  of  adherents.  During  the  whole  period  of  the 
apostolic  age,  Christ,  by  his  messengers  and  spirit,  was  making  known  to 
heaven  and  earth  his  right  to  reign,  and  was  thus  working  his  way  to  the 
throne  of  Israel.  So  David,  by  the  conspicuous  position  which  he  assumed, 
and  the  glorious  deeds  which  he  performed  during  the  time  while  he  was  ex- 
cluded and  persecuted  by  Saul,  was  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
preparing  to  ascend  the  throne.  But  in  both  cases  the  Lord's  anointed  was 
for  the  time  being  only  king  dejxtre^  not  king  de  facto,* 

m  — ■      11  ■■■■  _-■  ■!!  1-,.,^  I 

*  There  is  a  sinsrnlar  coincideiico  with  (his  view  oftlie  parallel  belween  Duvid*s  his- 
tory duriusT  the  life  of  Saul,  and  Christ'-^  history  during  tlie  apostolic  age,  in  the  fact  that 
Paul,  before  his  conversion  nnd  when  he  was  '  breathing-  out  threatening  and  slaughter 
asrainst  the  church,*  was  called  Saul.  When  Christ  appeared  \<i  him  on  the  plains  of 
Damascus,  he  said — *Saul^  Savl^  why  persecutest  thou  nrie?'  Is  it  not  allowable  to  siip- 
pose  that  Christ  intended  by  his  emphatic  repetition  of  the  name,  to  suggest  the  coinci- 
dence of  Saul's  spirit  and  cour<%e  with  thut  of  his  ancient  namesake  7  The  scene  admits 
of  an  interesting  comparison  with  that  interview  between  David  and  Saul  in  the  wilder- 
ness ofEngedi,  when  David  in  expostulating  with  his  enemy,  said — *  I  have  oot  sinned 
against  thee,  yet  thou  hunlest  my  soul  to  take  it.'  1  Sam.  24:  11.  Paul  had  'profited 
more  tbao  his  equals  in  the  Jews'  religion.'     He  was  *  a  bead  taller  than  the  rest  oftbe 
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Now  instead  of  sappoenng  that  Christ  remained  in  this  semi*regal  posture 
for  ageS)  and  remains  there  still,  as  Mr.  Bush's  representation  implies,  we 
find  in  the  events  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  counter* 
part  of  the  overthrow  of  Saul  and  the  commencement  of  David's  actual 
sovereignty.  From  the  beginning  of  the  testimony  of  the  gospel,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  declared  to  be  very  near.  John  the  Baptist  cried  in  the 
wilderness,  saying — '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  Christ  proclaimed 
in  Galilee  and  Judea — '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  The  twelve, 
and  the  seventy,  were  commissioned  to  carry  abroad  the  tidings — '  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand.'  On  the  one  hand,  the  bare  terms  of  this  oft- 
repeated  annunciation  preclude  the  idea  that  the  estabUshment  of  the  Mes- 
sis^'s  kingdom  was  to  be  deferred  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years  ; 
and  on  the  other  we  have  decisive  collateral  evidence  that  it  did  not  refer  to 
the  ascension  of  Christ  or  to  any  other  event  previous  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  As  a  specimen  of  this  evidence  we  will  simply  cite  Luke  21: 
81, — *  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things  [viz.  the  distress  and  ruin 
of  the  Je?rish  nation  by  the  Romans]  come  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  king^ 
dom  of  God  is  nigh  at  Jiand.^  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  refers  to  the 
same  kingdom  as  that  announced  in  the  proclamation  of  John  the  Baptist,  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  apostles ;  and  its  commencement  is  here  manifestly  placed 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  That  it  was  to  be  veiy  soon  after  that 
event,  is  proved  by  the  statement  which  follows  the  verse  cited,  viz.,  '  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  aivay^  till  all  he  fulfilled.'^ -^ 
Some  event  then  came  to  pass  very  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  worthy  to  be  marked  as  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Wliat  that  event  was,  we  may  help  ourselves  to  understand,  by  a 
right  application  of  Mr.  Bush's  illustration.  Our  view  is,  that,  as  Christ, 
after  his  ascension,  and  during  the  apostolic  age,  was,  like  David  before  the 
death  of  Saul,  tho  anointed  but  not  inaugurated  and  acknowledged  king  of 
Israel,  so  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he,  like  David 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  began  to  be  invested  with  the  actual  sovereignty  to 
wliich  he  was  entitled. 

The  only  natural  and  proper  period  for  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiali,  was  at  the  termination  of  the  Mosaic  economy ;  and  that 
economy  did  not  terminate  either  at  the  birth,  death,  or  ascension  of  Christ, 
but  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  time  for  the  cessation  of  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and,  with  it,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  organization  instituted  by 
Moses,  had  been  appointed  by  the  prophets,  and  by  Christ  himself.  It  had 
been  distinctly  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  generation  from  Christ's  personal 
nunistry ;  and  accordingly  it  came,  A.  D.  70.  Whatever  was  done  before 
that  time,  could  not  properly  be  anything  more  than  such  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  kingdom,  as  were  made  in  the  case  of  David  during  3ie 
continuance  of  Saul's  kingdom.  To  suppose  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
commenced  before  the  Mosaic  kingdom  had  come  to  an  end,  would  be  to 

people'  in  Rpiriliinl  stalure.     lie  tni;;^)il  therefore  be  ronsidered  as  the  repreAenlalive  of 
thai  kingdom  which  preceded  and  for  a  time  rivaled  Christianity,  aB  the  kiniirdora  of  Saul 
preceded  and  rivaled  that  of  David.      In  that  character  be  persecuted  Christ,  and  bis 
name  was  cnriously  appropriate  to  his  position. 
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Buppose  that  God  placed  Israel  under  two  independent  dynasties  at  the  same 
time — that  David  and  SjiuI  reigned  contemporaneously,  and  both  by  diviai 
authority.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that  the  kingdom  of  heaYen 
did  not  commence  immediately  after  the  tenmnation  of  the  Mosaic  kingdom, 
-would  be  to  suppose  that  God,  after  having  established  an  earthly  king^^ 
over  Israel  for  a  season,  at  last,  instead  of  bringing  in  a  heavenly  successoi 
to  that  kingdom,  abandoned  his  people  and  the  world  to  anarchy.  As  David 
^d  not  commence  his  reign  while  Saul's  dynasty  continued,  and  did  commence 
his  reign  immediatelv  after  that  dynasty  terminated,  so  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en did  not  come  while  Judaism  existed,  and  did  come  immediately  after  ill 
destruction,  i.  e.  at  the  cessation  of  the  temple  worship  in  A.  D.  70. 

In  attempting  to  explain  specifically  the  way  in  which  we  suppose  the 
kingdom  of  the  antitypical  Saul  terminated,  and  the  antitypical  David  aBcat- 
ded  the  throne,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
into  some  investigation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  correct 
some  popular  errors  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  history  of  heaven.  We  saj 
with  Mr.  Bush — '  we  have  a  latent  persuasion  that  the  true  sense  of  many 
of  the  prophecies  relative  to  the  grand  futurities  of  the  church  and  the  worii 
cannot  be  determined  without  a  fuller  knowledge  than  we  at  present  possess, 
respecting  the  psychical  conditions  of  our  being,  and  the  laws  that  regulate 
the  relations  of  matter  and  spirit ;'  and  we  may  add — without  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  psychical  conditions  of  the  universe,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth. 

1.  To  the  sensual  mind,  the  visible  world  is  the  umverse  ;  and  even  be- 
lievers, under  the  influences  of  ordinary  hfe,  are  exceedingly  prone  to  mag- 
xufy  that  which  is  seen,  and  unden^ate  that  which  is  unseen.  *  Ovt  of  9igk, 
out  of  mind^  is  a  proverb  that  may  be  applied  with  emphasis  to  most  men's 
views  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  human  race,  by  its  succession  of  genera- 
tions since  the  world  began,  has  accumulated  to  the  enormous  number  of  »t 
least  sixty  thousand  millions  of  souls.  Of  these,  not  more  than  one  thousand 
millions  are  now  in  the  visible  world.  The  remaining  fifty-nine  thousand  mil- 
lions are  in  the  world  of  spirits.  And  yet  we  arc  apt  to  think  of  the  invisible 
part  of  mankind  as  of  small  account,  and  to  allow  in  ourselves  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  the  majority,  or  at  least  most  important  moiety  of  our  race  is  widi 
us,  on  this  side  of  the  partition  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  When  ve 
realize  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  wo  perceive  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world  are  but  a  very  small  minority  in  the  empire  of  humanity,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  may  have  been  crowned  king  of  the  uuman  race,  and  invested  with 
actual  sovereignty  over  the  great  mass  of  his  destined  subjects,  long  ago ; 
though  the  sway  of  his  sceptre  or  even  the  news  of  his  coronation,  may  noi 
yet  have  reached  us  in  these  outskirts  of  his  dominions.  We  perceive  also 
that  the  invisible  world,  where  a  vast  majority  of  his  subjects  are,  is  the  only 
proper  theatre  of  his  installation  and  residence  as  king  of  men.  Hence,  we 
tjonclude  that  he  may  have  ascended  the  throne  promised  him — or  rather 
that  he  did  ascend  that  throne  according  to  his  predictions,  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  though  no  very  distinct  tokens  of  lus  coming 
ind  sovereignty  have  yet  been  seen  in  this  outward  world. 
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S.  The  popnlar  impresuon  is,  ihat  the  worM  into  vUch  humtin  souls  pan 
at  death,  has  been  from  ^e  begimung  divided  into  two  distinct  apartmonta, 
appropriated  reapectirel;  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  that  men  have 
in  all  ages  been  jndged  at  death,  i.  e.,  the  righteous  have  been  separated 
from  the  wicked ;  tad  that  tJte  former  have  passed  into  a  state  of  perfect  ho- 
lmc33  and  happiness,  called  heaven.  The  natural  deduction  from  this  im- 
preesioQ  is,  ^at  Christ's  assumption  of  human  nature,  and  his  coining  in  hia 
kingdom,  eflectednospecialchangeein  the  invirable  world,  since  the  judgment 
of  men  in  that  world  had  been  a  coutinuons  procesB,  not  dependent  on  bifl 
advent,  and  the  righteous  had  been  saved  frcmi  nn  and  the  devil  as  fast  as 
they  entered  heaven.  Nov,  wiUiout  attempting  to '  intrude  into  those  things 
vhich  we  have  not  seen,*  and  mthout  presntningto  deny  that  there  has  been 
in  all  ages,  in  the  spiritual  world,  some  incipient  distribution  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  into  separate  apartments,  which  may  have  been  called  in  a 
relative  sense  heaven  and  hell,  we  mav  rafely  affirm  that  until  Christ  came 
in  the  flesh,  there  was  no  such  separation  of  the  human  race  as  was  worthy 
to  be  called  a  judgment — that  there  wae  no  heaven  for  human  souls,  which 
■was  beyond  the  precinte  of  the  devil's  power — ^at  no  man,  in  the  visible  or 
invisible  world  was  redeemed  and  perfected.  (Bee  Heb.  11:  18,  39,  40.) 
They  who  imagine  that  the  heaven  appropriated  to  human  souls  was  a  -place 
of  perfect  holiness  and  happiness,  before  Christ  became  king  of  men,  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  Satan  was  among  the  sons  of  God  in  Job's  time  ;  (Job 
1:  6  ;)  that  the  stunts  were  fighting  with  the  spiritual  wickedness  of  the  he* 
venly  places,  in  Paul's  time ;  (Eph.  6;  12  ;)  that  there  was  a  terrible  war 
in  heaven  between  Michael  and  his  angels,  and  Satan  and  his  angels,  so  late 
as  the  time  when  '  the  child  that  was  to  rule  all  nations,  was  caught  up  to 
God  and  to  hia  throne,'  Rev.  12:  7.  We  are  expressly  informed  in  Ilcb. 
9:  23,  24,  that  it  was  necessary  that '  the  heavenly  tilings'  [or  places]  should 
be  purified  by  the  blood  of  Clirist,  and  that  tliia  was  the  meaning  of  the  cer^ 
emony  of  sprinkling  the  tabernacle  in  the  Jewish  ritual.  Haggai,  as  quoted 
by  Paul,  predicted  that  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  come,  God  would 
'  shake  not  only  the  earth,  but  also  heaven.'  Heb.  12:  26,  Hag.  2:  0,  21. 
The  judgment  and  purgation  of  heaven,  then,  was  the  first  tiling  which  Christ 
had  to  do  when  he  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  human  race.  With  a  vast 
majority  of  his  subjects  in  the  invisible  world,  with  a  heaven  and  a  hell  not 
sejaratcd  by  any  decisive  judgment,  with  heavenly  places  full  of  spiritual 
wickedness,  and  with  Satan  still  in  the  sanctuary,  holding  captive  every  child 
of  Adam,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Christ  would  give  much  of  his 
attention  at  the  be^nning  of  his  reign  to  the  affairs  of  tlie  visible  province  of 
his  empire. 

8.  Another  popular  impression,  closely  connected  with  that  last  noticed, 
is,  that  heaven  (using  the  word  in  that  sense  which  refers  to  the  invisible 
habitation  prepared  for  human  souls)  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God.  Whoreas  it  is  certain  that  the  heaven  as  well  as  the  carSi 
sppropriated  to  mankind,  is  a  part  of  creation;  and  that  God  existed  and  had 
a  dwelling-place  before  creation,  and  of  conrse  is  as  independent  of  heaven  aa 
of  the  earth.  Heavan  should  be  cooc^Ted  of  as  bearing  the  same  relation  te 
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the  earth  as  the  human  soul  bears  to  the  body.    They  are  both  closely  ftoi' 
ted  parts  of  one  great  whole,  which  began  to  exist  simultaneously  several 
thousand  years  ago.     Both  are  adapted  and  destined  to  be  ultimately  the 
temple  of  God ;  but  both,  at  the  beginning,  like  the  soul  and  body  of  man, 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  devil ;  and  heaven  as  well  as  earth  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  tlie  reconciliation  and  in-dwelling  of  God  till  the  incarnation,  atone* 
ment,  and  second  advent  of  the  Messiah*     Witli  these  views,  we  understand 
that  Christ  when  he  ascended  up  on  high^  did  not  ascend  to  the  human  hea* 
ven,  or  at  least  did  not  stop  there.     He  went  to  the  Father ;  and  the  Father 
was  where  he  was  before  the  world  began,  i.  e»  beyond  the  precmcts  of  ere* 
ation,  above  heaven,  as  well  as  the  earth.  (See  John  17:  5.)    Accordingly 
it  is  expressly  said  that  Christ  '  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,' 
(Eph.  4: 10,)  and  that  he  was  ^made  hit/her  than  the  heavens.*  (Heb.  7:  26.) 
It  follows  then  that  what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  about  Christ's  *  com* 
ing  the  second  time,'  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  this  visible  world  exclusively 
or  chiefly,  but  to  the  whole  habitation  of  humanity — ^to  heaven  and  earthy 
and  principally  to  heaven,  as  being  by  nature,  like  the  human  soul,  nearest 
to  God,  and  of  |he  greatest  account.     Christ  came  in  the  flesh  and  dwelt 
with  men — ^not  merely  with  the  men  of  this  world,  but  in  spirit  with  the  whole 
race,  visible  and  invisible.     Then  he  ascended  to  the  Fatlier,  far  above  hea- 
ven and  earth.     Fmally  he  came  the  second  time  from  the  Father  to  heaven 
and  earth,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  race.     We  may  illustrate  our 
view  of  the  matter  thus :  Suppose  heaven  and  earth  to  be  the  upper  and 
lower  stories  of  a  house  occupied  by  men.      We  living  in  the  lower  stoiy 
and  receiving  all  divine  commmiications  from  the  regions  above  us,  are  a^ 
to  think  that  God  lives  in  the  upper  story.     But  the  truth  is  that  he  lives  far 
above  the  whole  house.     His  Son  is  sent  to  establish  communication  with 
the  household.     Ho  descends  to  the  lower  story  and  dwells  there  in  body, 
and  with  the  whole  household  in  spirit,  for  a  season.     When  he  is  about  to 
depart,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  going  where  he  came  from,  and  that  he  shall 
come  again  at  a  future  time  and  establish  himself  as  kuig  of  the  household. 
Kow  if  we  imagine  that  he  came  from  the  upper  story,  and  conceive  of  om^ 
selves  (i.  e.  the  inliabitants  of  the  lower  story)  as  constituting  the  whole 
household,  we  shall  understand  him  as  meaning  that  he  is  going  to  the  upper 
story,  and  will  come  again  at  the  time  appointed  to  take  up  his  abode  and 
reign  in  the  lower  story.     But  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  came  from  a  region 
&r  above  the  whole  house,  and  that  the  household  includes  the  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  as  well  as  lower  story,  we  shall  understand  him  as  meaning  that 
he  is  gouig  far  above  the  upper  story,  and  will  come  again  in  due  time  to  take 
Up  his  abode  and  reign  in  the  house,  choosing  of  course  for  his  personal  refr 
idence  that  part  of  the  house  which  has  the  most  inhabitants,  and  is  most 
congenial  to  his  natm^e,  viz.,  the  upper  story.     Christ's  promises  of  coming 
again  have,  indeed,  an  application  to  the  lower  story  as  well  as  to  the  upper. 
He  was  to  come  '  in  like  manner*  as  he  ascended.     This  can  mean  nothing 
less  than  that  he  was  to  appear  personally  to  believers  on  earth ;   and  it  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  tins,  because  none  but  believers  saw  him  ascend ; 
and  indeed  lus  nature  after  his  resurrection  was  evidentiy  such  that  woe  bat 
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spiritual  persons  eould  see  him,  and  fhey  only  as  they  might  see  angels, 
i.  e.  in  vision.  He  was  to  appear  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
story ;  but,  observe,  he  was  not  to  remain  below,  6t  even  to  come  quite  down 
the  stairs  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  stories.  Paul  foretels  tne  manner 
of  his  coming  thus:  *  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
shout,  &c.,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air  ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.'  IThess.  4:  16, 17. 
We  understand  by  this  that  the  Lord  was  to  appear  to  believers  on  earth  iu 
a  cloud,  as  he  disappeared  in  a  cloud,  (Acts  1:  9,)  and  was  to  come  near 
enough  to  the  earth  to  draw  them  to  him,  but  that  he  was  not  actually  to 
alight.  His  glorious  appearing,  with  his  mighty  angels,  and  his  assumption 
of  regal  dignity,  took  place  in  the  upper  story ;  and  all  that  was  necessary 
that  he  should  do,  in  order  to  the  fulfihnent  of  his  promises  with  reference 
to  the  lower  story,  was  that  he  should  come  down  the  stairKJase  far  enou^ 
to  appear  to  those  who  looked  for  him,  and  take  them  up  with  him — which 
we  are  sure  he  did  at  the  time  appointed,  viz.  immediately  after  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Jerusalem. 

Having  thus  corrected  our  notions  of  the  theatre  of  Christ's  second  advent, 
wo  are  now  in  some  measure  prepared  to  conceive  what  were  the  transactions 
which  ushered  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  at  the  termination  of  the  Mosaio 
economy.  Christ  came  the  second  time  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  the 
holy  place  into  which  the  way  had  never  been  '  made  manifest  while  the  first 
tabernacle  was  standing.'  As  he  passed  downward  he  took  with  him  an 
army  of  angels,  who  occupied  the  highest  heaven.  With  them  he  came  to 
the  human  race,  and  of  course  to  the  heaven  appropriated  to  the  righteous 
of  that  race,  first.  There  he  found  in  God's  destined  place,  (viz.  the  inner 
temple  of  humanity,)  the  man  of  sin,  Satan  incarnate,  pretending  to  be  God, 
and  claiming  divine  worship.  ^  The  Lord  consumed  him  with  the  spirit  of 
his  mouth,  and  destroyed  him  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming.'  2  Thess.  2: 
8 — 8.  *  Michael  and  his  angels  fought,  and  the  dragon  and  his  angels;  and 
the  dragon  was  cast  out,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him :  neither  was 
their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven.'  Rev.  12:  7 — 9.  The  Lord  Jesus 
was  revealed  in  the  soul  of  the  world  with  his  mighty  angeb,  in  flaming  fire, 
taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and  giving  rest  to  his  troubled  believers, 
2  Thess.  1:  7 — 8.  Simultaneously  with  these  transactions  in  the  spiritual 
world,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Jews  on  earth,  which  had 
become  the  chief  vehicle  of  antichrist,  was  '  dashed  in  pieces,  like  a  potter's 
vessel,'  and  the  wicked  men  who  had  said  ^  We  wiU  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  iw,'  had  been  brought  before  him  and  slain.  Luke  19:  27.  Thus 
the  kingdom  of  Saul  was  rent  from  him,  and  David  ascended  the  throne. 
Thus  Christ  became  king  of  men,  and  the  reign  of  heaven  over  the  human 
race  commenced. 

Mr.  Bush  intimates  that  Christ,  though  anointed,  has  not  yet  entered  up- 
on  his  *  open,  visible,  and  acknowledged  supremacy.'  We  must  be  permit 
ted  to  say,  that  in  our  view,  this  is  not  the  right  way  of  stating  the  case.  He 
has  been  openly  seen  and  acknowledged  King  of  kingis,  in  that  part  of  his 
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domimons  whore  fifty-nino  thouaand  millions  of  his  human  subjocts,  becddcfl  ifc 
least  twelve  legions  of  angels,  dwell.  How  much  would  it  have  added  to  the 
splendor  of  his  coronation  if  the  few  inhabitants  of  this  outward  world  had 
been  present,  and  bowed  the  knee  ?  Suppose,  when  Queen  Victoria  publidy 
ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
had  known  nothing  of  the  affair.  Would  it  have  been  proper,  on  that  account, 
to  have  s^d  that  she  had  not  entered  upon  her  '  open,  visible,  and  acknowl- 
edged supremacy'  ?  The  inhabitants  of  that  little  isle  might  have  thought 
and  said  so,  but  the  rest  of  Great  Britian  would  have  thought  and  said 
otherwise. 

We  believe  that  Christ  has  not  only  reigned  openly  and  visibly  in  that  sec- 
tion of  his  kingdom  which  contains  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  but 
that  even  in  this  world  where  his  authority  has  not  yet  been  fonnally  rccog- 
mzed,  the  infallible  proofe  of  his  actual  sovereignly  are  legible  in    the 
history  of  all  nations  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years.      Let   it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  tlie  decree  which  placed  him  on  the  throne,  declared  that 
he  should  *  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like 
a  potter's  vesseV    (See  Psalm  2:  9,  Rev.  2:  27,  12:  5.)     It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  first  ages  of  his  reign  were  to  be,  so  far  as  tiie  nations  of  this 
world  are  concerned,  not  ages  of  peace  and  blessedness,  but  of  revolution  and 
destruction.     Let  us  look  back  through  the  history  of  the  nations,  and  see 
if  wo  cannot  find  the  marks  of  his  iron  rod.     In  the  first  place,  the  nation 
tliat  cnicified  him  and  attempted  to  destroy  his  testimony  on  earth,  was  dash- 
ed into  innumerable  fragments,  and  scattered  over  tlie  world.     Next  we  sec 
tlie  Roman  Empire,  wliich  had  held  the  world  imder  its  political  dominion, 
and  had  been  partner  with  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  attempt  to  extirpate 
Christianity,  first  surrendering  its  strong  holds  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Nazarenc,  and  tlicn  faUing  into  ruin  by  the  hands  of  barbarians,  gathered 
from  the  ends  of  the  eartli,  by  an  unseen  power.     Here  was  the  end  of  the 
series  of  tlie  universal  monai'chics.     Christ,  having  assumed  the  government 
of  mankind,  first  set  about  removing  the  great  general  orgamzation  which 
stood  in  his  way  in  this  world.     Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em^are,  the 
world  as  a  whole,  has  had  no  government  over  it  except  that  of  the  Son  of 
man.     And  we  may  be  sure  that  no  nation  will  ever  again  succeed  in  cstab- 
lisliing  a  universal  monarchy.     Christ's  policy  is  evidently  opposed  to  such 
a  movement ;  and  he  has  proved  himself  able  to  defeat  all  the  combinations 
of  his  enemies.     We  recognize  his  wisdom  and  power  in  balancing  the  forces 
of  Mohammedanism  and  Popery  against  each  other,  so  as  to  cripple  both  in 
their  attempts  to  usurp  his  dominion  over  the  world.     We  regard  Napoleoi 
afi  almost  hterally  the  *  rod  of  iron'  with  which  he  *  dashed  in  pieces'  the  do- 
ting monarchies  of  Europe.     And  when '  the  rod  shook  itself  ag^nst  him  that 
lifted  it  up' — when  Napoleon  himself  grasped  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  world, 
—Christ  dashed  his  kingdom  in  pieces,  like  a  potter's  vessel. 

Mr.  Bush's  illustration,  by  a  little  extension  of  its  application,  may  be 
made  to  characterize  very  appropriately  the  reign  of  Christ,  firom  the  com- 
mencement of  his  kingdom  till  the  present  time.  David  was  invested  with 
the  actual  sovereignty  of  Israel  at  tiie  termination  of  Saul's  dynasty ;  but  he 
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w&s  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Philbtmes,  and  other  sorronnding  natlonB, 
tiirougH  his  whole  ragn,  inaomocb  that  he  was  called  '  a  man  of  blood ;'  and 
for  that  reason  the  privilege  of  building  the  temple  was  reserved  for  Solomon. 
So  Christ,  though  he  became  king  of  men  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensar 
tion,  has  been  employed  in  the  neceasary  work  of  subverting  the  hostile  prin- 
oip^ties  and  powers  of  this  worid,  till  the  present  time.  And  it  b  manifest 
that  hf  will  rcign  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  as  a  man  of  blood,  till  all  enemies 
are  put  under  his  feet.  Then  he  will  pass  from  the  warlike  majcaty  of  Dand, 
into  the  peaceful  gloiy  of  Solomon.  This  is  the  transition  that  rcmEuns  to  be 
accomplished.  The  chosen  King  of  Israel  has  been  anointed,  has  been  hunted 
in  the  wildomess  by  Saul,  has  won  his  promised  throne,  has  established  his 
evorlasting  idngdom,  and  for  newly  eighteen  hundred  years  has  waged  war 
with  the  heathen  nations  around  his  empire.  We  look  now  for  Uie  advent 
of  everlasting  victory  and  peace — for  the  building  of  the  goi^eoua  temple  <rf 
the  univcraal  church — for  the  development  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  of  all  th« 
magnificence  of  Qod'B  wisdom  and  lore. 


^58.    THE  BIRTHRIGHT  OF  ISRAEL. 

Wb  find  among  the  prominent  dogmas  of  popular  Christianity,  many  notions 
which  certainly  did  not  originate  in  the  sacred  writings.  For  example,  the 
Mew  Testament,  instead  of  enjoining,  positively  condemns  the  observance  of 
sabbaths ;  and  yet  the  idea  h^  come  in,  and  seated  itself  on  the  very  throne 
of  the  conscience  of  Christendom,  that  God  has  commanded  men  to  observe 
the  first  day  of  the  week  as  especially  sacred.  Again,  among  all  the  current 
assertions  of  those  who  are  called  Christians,  there  is  pcriiaita  not  one  more 
frequently  repeated  and  more  surely  believed,  than  that '  the  age  of  miracles 
is  past.'  Yet  we  find  not  an  intimation  in  the  Bible  that  tbe  original  princi- 
ples of  God's  administration  in  respect  to  miracles,  were  ever  to  bo  changed. 
The  common  belief  concerning  the  second  coming  of  Christ — the  assumption 
that  the  first  generation  of  the  '  Fathers'  were  the  appointed  successors  of  the 
aposUes, — that  the  church  of  the  fiist  ages  after  the  destruction  of  Jcrosnlem 
was  nearly  as  pure  as  the  primitive  church, — are  other  instances  of  popular 
ima^nations,  which,  though  they  hold  places  of  essential  importance  in  the 
common  faith,  are  not  even  countenanced  by  scripture.  To  the  same  class 
of  fatherlcas  (or  perhaps  we  should  say  patristic)  dogmas,  we  must  assign 
the  prevruling  notion  that  Ood  hat  abrogated  the  gpecial  relation  which  for- 
nurhf  exUted  between  himself  and  the  Jewiah  nation. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  God, 
and  to  the  world.  Our  object  will  be  to  present  to  our  readers  a  distinct 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham  ;  to  show 
the  ori^akl  diituHtioD  which  wu  thereby  made  between  Jeire  aod  Gentiles; 
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to  give  the  evidence  that  this  distinction  still  exists ;  to  consider  the  probaUB 
and  predicted  consequences  of  the  restoration  of  the  chosen  people  to  fte 
favor  of  God ;  and  lastly,  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  Crentiles  towaii 
them. 

Whatever  we  may  now  think,  or  hereafter  conclude,  concerning  the  trw 
design  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  its  legitimaie  consequences,  it 
is  obvious  without  discussion  or  proof,  that  its  actual  consequence  hai^been, 
to  divide  the  human  race  into  two  great  parties,  called  Jews  and  Gtentiies. 
The  distinction  between  these  parties  is  such  as  has  naturally  made  occasioii 
for  the  operation  of  selfishness  and  misconception.  Arrogance  and  bigotiy 
have  displayed  themselves  on  the  one  side,  jealousy  and  envy  on  the  other. 
So  that  the  covenant  which  made  the  division,  is  like  a  disputed  will.  TIm 
Jew,  as  elder  brother  and  principal  heir,  has  insisted  upon  that  interpretaDoD 
of  the  will,  which  gives  him  an  exclusive  inheritance  ;  and  the  Gentile,  as  Ae 
younger  and 'less  favored  clcdmant,  has  endeavored  to  set  aside  the  will  aho- 
gether,  or  to  nullify  its  invidious  provisions  by  liberal  interpretation.  In  at- 
tempting to  present  a  subject  thus  circumstanced,  and  to  decide  the  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  it,  the  diflBculty  to  be  encountered  lies  not  so  much  intlie 
intricacy  of  the  case  to  be  tried,  as  in  the  questionable  character  of  the  court 
that  is  to  try  it.  All  men  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  interested  parties ; 
80  that  either  we  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world,  or  bring  the  matter  before 
a  court  in  which  lawyers,  witnesses,  judge  and  jury,  are  by  their  position  ex- 
posed to  prejudice.  Yet  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  There  is,  in  law 
and  equity,  one  case,  and  only  one,  in  which  a  witness  may  testify  in  his  oim 
cause,  and  a  party  may  be  judge  and  jury  of  his  own  case.  Ajid  that  is, 
iriien  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  and  the  judgment  of  the  interested  party 
are  against  himself.  A  criminal  may,  as  witness,  judge  and  jury,  decide  hs 
own  case,  by  pleading  guilty.  And  indeed  testimony  and  judgment  which, 
as  in  such  a  case,  runs  counter  to  selfishness,  is  properly  regarded  as  eveo 
stronger  evidence  of  honesty,  than  the  testimony  and  judgment  of  a  merely 
disinterested  party.  On  this  principle,  Paul,  bemg  a  Jew,  could  freely  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Gentiles,  with  all  assurance,  for  himself,  that  his  testimony 
was  not  corrupted  by  the  prejudice  of  selfishness,  and  for  others,  that  it  would 
be  received  as  honest  and  true.  On  the  same  principle  we,  being  Gentiks, 
may  take  the  liberty  to  become  witnesses  and  advocates  for  the  Jews,  withooi 
fearing  the  charge  of  partiality  or  dishonesty. 

god's  covenant  with  abeaham. 

The  following  passages  contam  the  several  promises  made  to  Abraham  at 
different  times,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  covenant  whose  nature 
and  consequences  we  propose  to  examine. 

'  The  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  willhhow  thee :  and 
IwiU  make  of  thee  a  great  nation^  and  I  will  bless  thee^  ana  make  thy  name 
grecA  ;  and  thou  shdt  be  a  blessing  :  and  I  wiU  bless  them  that  bless  theSy 
and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee :  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed.^  Gea.  12:  1 — 3«     ^And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram^  [when 
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h^  bad  come  into  the  land  of  CaDaan,]  and  said,  Unto  thy  need  will  I  give 
thU  land.^  Yer.  7.  ^  The  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  was  sepa- 
rated from  him,  lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou 
art,  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward :  for  all  the  land 
which  thou  ieestf  to  thee  wiU  I  give  itj  and  to  thy  %eedfor  ever.  And  Iwill 
make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  qf  the  earth :  so  thftt  if  a  man  can  number  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered.  Arise,  walk  through 
the  land,  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of  it :  for  Iwill  give  it  unto 
thee.^  Chap.  18:  14 — 17.  ^  After  these  things,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not,  Abram :  lam  thy  shield^  and  iky 
exceeding  great  reu^ard— liook  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou 
be  able  to  number  them.  And  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be. — 
Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  not  theirs,  and 
shall  serve  them ;  and  thev  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years :  and  also 
that  nation  whom  they  shaU  serve,  will  I  judge ;  and  afterward  shall  they 
come  out  with  great  substance.— In  the  fourth  veneration  they  shall  come 
hither  again. — In  that  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram^ 
saying,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  great  river j  the  river  Euphrates*^  Chap.  15:  1,  5,  13 — 18.  '  'WTien 
Abram  was  ninety  and  nine  years  old,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and 
said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God :  walk  before  me  and  be  tliou  per* 
feet.  And  Iwill  make  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee^  and  will  multi' 
ply  thee  exceedingly.  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face :  and  God  talked  with 
him,  saying.  As  for  mc,  behold  my  covenant  is  with  thee^  and  thou  shalt  be 
afatlier  of  many  nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called  Abram: 
but  thy  name  shall  be  caUed  Abraham;  for  afatlier  of  many  Tuitions  have 
I  made  thee.  And  lunll  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful^  ayid  I  tvill  make 
nations  of  thee^  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  And  Iwill  establish  my 
covenatU  between  me  and  thee^  and  thy  seed  after  tliee,  in  tlieir  generations^ 
for  an  everlasting  covenant^  to  be  a  Ood  unto  thee^  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee^  the  land  wherein 
Hiou  art  a  stranger ^  all  the  land  of  Canaan^for  an  everlasting  possession  ; 
and  I  mil  be  their  God.^  Chap.  17:  1—8.  'And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
called  unto  Abraham  out  of  heaven,  [after  Abraham  had  offered  Isaac,] 
and  said,  By  myself  have  Iswom^  saitli  tJuLord;  for  because  thou  hast 
done  this  thmg,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son ;  that  in 
blessing  I  will  bless  tJiee,  and  in  multiplying  Iwill  multiply  thy  seed  as  the 
stars  of  the  heaven  j  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea-shore  ;  and  thy 
seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  Jus  enemies  :  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.^  Chap.  22:  15 — 18. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  COVENANT. 

I.  The  Nature  of  tJie  Covenant.  These  promises  are  of  two  kinds^ 
general  and  Recife. 

1.  '  I  will  bless  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  I  will  be  a  Qod  to  thee  and 
to  thy  seed,'  &c.,  are  general  pronuses,  demanding  the  largest  interpretation 
which  the  known  power  of  the  promisor  admits.    I£  a  man  should  say  to  a 
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chad—*  I  will  be  ^father  to  yon,*  he  would  be  tinderstood  as  engapng  to  Jo 
all  in  his  power  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  child.  His  meaning  might  be  limited 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  in  the  minds  of  other  ignorant  persons,  by  other 
measures  of  good.  For  instance,  if  the  child  knows  no  other  good  than  thit 
of  eating  and  drinking,  to  him  the  promise  only  means — *  I  will  supply  yoa 
with  food.'  If  afterwards  his  knowledge  and  desire  of  good,  become  enlitf-gedf 
the  meaning  of  the  promise  is  also  enlarged.  He  discovers  that  clothing, 
money,  education  &c.,  are  included  in  the  promise:  and  finally  he  leans 
that  his  own  conceptions  are  not  the  measure  of  his  benefactor's  meaning; 
that  the  promise  includes  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  a  father  can  bestow 
upon  a  son.  Thus  the  general  promises  which  Grod  made  to  Abraham,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  understood  by  Abraham  then,  actually  included  aD 
the  blessings  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  since,  even  salvation  and 
eternal  life.  And  the  promise  concerning  his  seed — *  I  will  be  their  God' 
—however  it  may  have  been  limited  in  the  imagination  of  the  Jews,  is  acta* 
ally  an  engagement  to  bless  them  not  merely  physically^  but  morally,  intelle^ 
tually,  and  spiritually — to  train  them  for  immorality.  Of  course  it  is  a  parom- 
ise  of  all  the  necessary  means  of  education  and  salvation.  In  short,  tliif 
comprehensive  spiritual  promise,  ^  to  be  a  God  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed 
alter  him,'  is  one  which  in  its  fiill,  natural  sense,  secured  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed  all  possible  good.  All  the  promises  of  temporal  blessings  chister 
around  this,  and  are  subordinate  to  it ;  as  appears  by  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
poral blessings  were  all  prospective^  while  this  spiritual  blessing  was  Hbm 
present.  God  gave  not  die  promised  land  to  Abraham,  nor  to  his  descend- 
ants, till  the  fourth  generation.  The  fathers  were  pilgrims  in  it,  and  the 
children  were  captives  in  another  land ;  whereas  he  said  to  Abraham,  ^  I  am 
thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.'  And  in  like  manner  he  mam- 
fested  himself  to  [fsaac  and  Jacob,  and  their  children,  as  their  present  God. 
The  largest  and  ahnost  the  last  promise  in  the  New  Testament — tne  revelaiion 
of  Jesus  Christ — ^is  only  a  repetition  of  this  covenant  with  Abraham :  ^  He 
that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things ;  and  I  will  he  his  Q-ody  and  he  shaD 
be  my  son.'  Rev.  21:  7. 

2.  The  specific  promises  of  the  covenant  are,  (1,)  to  ^ve  Abraham  an 
innumerable  seed ;  (2,)  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting 
possession.  These  promises  are  physical;  and  we  have  reason  to  belieTC 
that  at  the  time  the  covenant  was  made,  mankind  had  made  so  httle  progres 
m  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  knowledge,  that  any  specific  promxflea ' 
other  than  physical,  either  could  not  have  been  expressed  for  want  of  lan- 
guage, or  would  not  have  been  understood,  by  reason  of  ignorance. 

As  we  must  not  suffer  the  specif/^  promises  to  eclipse  the  generaij  and  so 
imagine  that  the  covenant  promised  only,  or  chiefly,  physical  blessings ;  nei- 
ther on  the  other  hand  must  we  suffer  the  general  to  swallow  up  the  specific, 
and  so  imagine  that  the  covenant  promised  merely  spiritual  blessings.  If  a 
man  should  say  to  a  child,  '  I  will  be  a  father  to  you — ^I  will  do  all  I  can  for 
you — and  when  you  become  a  man,  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  acres  of  land,' 
it  would  be  wrong  on  the  one  hand  to  refer  the  covenant  exclusively  or  chiefly 
to  the  hundred  acres  of  land;  for  education,  moral  discipline,  ^.,  are  te 
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greater  blessmgs  which  it  is  a  fiEither's  businera  to  dispense,  and  which  are 
therefore  included  in  the  general  promise,  which  general  promise  is  therefore 
the  main  part  of  the  covenant.  And  it  would  be  wrong  on  the  other  hand, 
to  regard  the  specific  promise  of  the  hundred  acres,  as  satisfied  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  generd  promise. 

THE  DISTINCTION   MADE  BY  THB  COVENANT. 

To  whom  were  the  promises  made?  The  several  promises  of  the  covenant 
may  be  distinguished  with  reference  to  the  persons  concerning  whom  tliey 
were  made.  Though  all  the  promises  were  made  to  Abraham,  they  were 
made/(?r,  (1)  himself  and  his  descendants,  (2)  for  all  nations.  The  prom* 
ises  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  were  direct,  constituting  a  marriage 
relation  between  them  and  God.  The  promises  for  other  nations  were  indi^ 
recty  making  the  Jews  mediators.  *  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed,' 
is  direct ; — ^  and  in  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed,'  is  indirect.  It  is  as  if 
he  had  said,  ^  I  will  be  a  husband  to  Israel,  and  Israel  shall  be  the  husband 
of  all  other  nations.' 

The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  did  not,  as  the  Jews  afterwards  came 
to  believe,  promise  blessings  to  his  literal  seed,  irrespective  of  their  moral  and 
spiritual  character ;  neither  did  it  promise  blessings  to  his  spiritual  seed,  that 
is,  to  the  followers  of  his  faith,  merely,  as  the  Gentiles  are  disposed  to  believe. 
In  the  first  case,  Gx)d  would  have  been  a  respecter  of  persons,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  character,  which  is  unworthy  of  him  ;  and  in  tlie  second  case, 
the  question  might  well  be  asked,  and  could  never  be  answered  as  Paul  aQ> 
swered  it — *  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  V — or  which  is  tlie  same 
thing,  What  special  promise  was  given  to  Abraliam  ?  A  covenant  of  the 
kind  first  supjwsed,  looking  merely  at  the  physical  posterity  of  Abraliam, 
would  have  been  a  contempt  of  his  spiritual  character,  and  could  have  been 
by  no  means  desirable,  even  to  himself.  And  a  covenant  of  the  kind  last 
supposed,  looking  merely  at  liis  spiritual  descendants,  or  followers,  would 
have  been,  in  fact,  simply  a  general  promise  of  blessing  to  those  who  fear  and 
serve  God,  which  from  tlie  foimdation  of  the  world  has  been  given  to  all,  and 
not  specially  to  Abraham.  The  real  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abra- 
ham, looks  both  at  his  physical  and  spiritual  posterity ;  and  the  peculiarity 
of  its  promise  is,  that  the  literal  descendants  of  Abraham  sliall  be  the  subjects 
of  the  special  discipline  and  instruction  ot  God,  and  of  course  as  a  nation  shall 
be  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham.  As  all  righteousness  originates, 
not  with  man,  but  with  God,  and  as  ho  dispenses  the  gifts  of  his  grace  to  every 
man,  and,  by  equal  reason,  to  every  nation  and  family,  as  he  pleases,  it  was 
for  him  to  choose  the  subjects  of  that  instruction  and  discipUne  which  should 
make  men  partakers  of  his  righteousness.  And  he  chose  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  covenanted  with  Abraham  to  give  liim  a  spiritual  seed  out  of  his 
literal  seed.  So  that  while  it  is  true  that  ^  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  out- 
wardly,' and  that  God  hates  sin  aH  truly  in  a  Jew  as  in  a  Gentile,  and  even 
more  in  proportion  to  their  greater  privileges ; — ^while  it  is  true  that  *  in  every 
nation  he  that  feareth  Groi  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him ;' 
while  it  is  true  that  he  will  destroy  tiie  Jew  that  believes  not,  and  will  save 
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the  Gehtile  that  believes ;  while  it  is  true  that  the  doOf  is  open  for  the  Gen* 
tiles  to  come  in  and  become  fellow  heirs  ; — it  is  still  tru^,  that  the  literal  seed 
of  Abraham  have  been  special  subjects  of  God's  gracious  operations ;  and  it 
is  rational  to  conclude  that  the  fruit  of  righteousness  in  that  nation  will  be 
found  ultimately  to  be  proportionate  to  the  specialty  of  his  grace  toward 
them.  Hence  Paul,  after  opening  the  door  to  the  Gentiles,  and  declaring 
that '  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardlv,'  still  has  a  forcible  answer  to  the 
question, '  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  ?  or  what  profit  is  there  of 
circumcision  ?— Much  every  way ;  cldefly^  because  that  unto  them  were  «>«• 
mitted  the  oracles  of  God.''  Not  because  God  stood  engaged  to  show  favor 
ultimately  to  the  Jews,  irrespective  of  their  character,  neither  because  the 
Gentiles  were  unconditionally  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  righteousness ; 
but  because  God  chose  for  Abraham's  sake  to  commit  his  oracles,  i.  e.  special 
tevelations  of  himself,  primarily  to  the  Jews,  thereby  giving  them  greater 
advantages,  and  securing  among  them  a  greater  proportion  of  righteousnea 
than  in  any  other  nation. 

The  distinction  wliich  God  made  between  the  Jews  and  all  other  nations, 
by  his  covenant  with  the  former,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  such  language  as  the 
following  :— '  Thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  :  the  Lord  thg 
God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  himself^  above  all  peopli 
that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  apon  yoa 
nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people  ;  but  be- 
cause the  Lord  loved  you,  and  because  he  tvould  keep  the  oath  which  he  had 
9warn  unto  your  fathers^  hath  the  Lord  brought  you  out  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  from  the  hand  of  Phararfi 
king  of  Egypt.'  Deut.  7:  6—8.  '  The  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day 
to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shonldst 
keep  all  his  commandinents  ;  and  to  make  thee  high  above  all  nations  trhid 
he  hath  made^  in  praise,  and  in  name  and  in  honor ;  and  that  thau  moyft 
he  an  holypeajyle  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath  spoken,*  Deut.  26:  18, 
19.  See  also  Deut.  14:  1,  2,  Ps.  135:  4.  As  *  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance,'  (i.  e.  without  change  of  mind  in  him,)  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  covenant  which  gives  to  the  Jew  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, is  still  in  full  force  ;  and  that  the  arrangements  of  God's  govern- 
ment over  the  world,  are  made  with  special  reference  to  the  discipline  and 
salvation  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  all  other  nations  may  be  ultimately  blessed 
in  them.  As  Gentiles,  therefore,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  and  his  seed,  involves  the  blessing  of  all  the  families  of  the 

Li  his  dealings  with  the  world,  God  has  thus  far  strictly  conformed  to  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement  made  by  his  covenant  with  Abraham  ;  and  he  has 
blessed  the  Gentiles  oiJy  through  the  Jews. 

^  To  the  Jeiv  pert ai7i  the  COY^^A^TS,*  In  respect  to  the  first  covenant, 
there  is  no  dispute.  The  doubtfiil  questidh  is,  whether  the  new  covenant 
(as  intimated  in  the  expression  of  Paul)  also  pertains  primarily  to  tlie  Jew. 
The  following  facts  decide  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  (1)  Christ,  who 
Came  to  establish  the  new  covenant,  said  explicitly,  ^  I  am  not  sent  but  unto 
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the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.'  (2)  He  instracted  Us  disciples  also, 
in  thoir  first  mission,  to  ^  go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles — ^but  to  go  ra- 
thar  to  the  lost  sheep  of  tiie  house  of  Israel.'  Matt.  10:  5,  6.  And  even 
when  he  commissioned  them,  after  his  resurrection,  to  teach  all  nations,  he 
directed  them  to  preach  the  gospel  first  at  Jerusalem  and  m  Judea.  See  Luke 
24:  47,  Acts  1:  8.  (3)  He  gave  the  eymbol  of  the  now  covenant  only  to 
Jews.  Matt.  26:  27.  (4)  The  new  covenant  was  promised  to  the  same 
people  as  the  first  covenant,  i.  e.,  ^  to  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of 
Judah' — the  people  whose  fathers  God  led  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.— 
(5)  Paul,  though  he  was  tiie  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  acted  in  dil  cases 
according  to  the  foregoing  instructions  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  ;  preaching 
the  gospel  first  to  the  Jew,  and  turning  to  the  Gentile  only  when  rejected  by 
the  Jew. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  there  had  been  no  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles.  About  the  same  time  that  he  was  called  to  bo  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  the  interview  between  Cornelius  and  Peter  took  place,  which  was 
the  opening  of  the  door  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  whole 
of  Christ's  personal  ministry,  and  the  first  five  years  of  the  pei*sonal  minis* 
try  of  his  apostles,  were  given  exclusively  to  tlie  Jews.  We  may  form  some 
estimate  of  the  number  of  these  first  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  from 
the  following  facts : — 1st.  There  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  who  were 
called  brethren,  previous  to  Christ's  ascension.  1  Cor.  15:  6.  2d.  Three 
thousand  were  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  (It  may  be  said  of  these, 
that  they  were  Parthians,  Medes,  &c.  13ut  it  should  be  noticed  that  they 
are  before  spoken  of  as  *  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  ;'  that  tliey  are  addressed  by  Peter  as  *  mea 
of  Israel ;'  that  they  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  a  Jewish  feast ;  and 
that  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Peter  and  others  to  Cornelius,  shows  that  they 
had  never  before  preaehed  to  the  Gentiles.)  3d.  We  find  shortly  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  tliat  the  number  of  believers  was  about  five  thousand,  in 
Jerusalem.  And  again  soon  afterwards  it  is  said, '  Believers  were  the  more 
abided  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.'  Acts  4:  4,  6:  14. 
4th.  Paul  preached  fii-st  to  the  Jews,  and  confounded  them,  at  Damas- 
cus. 5th.  About  the  time  of  his  conversion,  we  read, '  then  had  the  churches 
rest  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified ;  and 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were 
multiplied,'*  All  this  was  done  previous  to  tlie  opening  of  the  door  to  the 
Gentiles,  by  the  vision  of  Cornelius  and  the  preaching  of  Peter.  Adding  to 
this,  the  fact  that  the  ministry  of  all  the  apostles  afterwards,  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  Jews — also  that  it  was  the  rule  even  of  ihe  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  before  mentioned,  to  preach  to  the  Jews  first,  and  to  turn  to  the  Gen- 
tiles only  when  rejected  by  the  Jews, — we  see  that  the  root  and  first-fruits  of 
the  primitive  church  were  Jews :  thus,  that  God  literally  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ises to  Abraham  and  the  fathers  ;  that  he  Uterally  gave  the  new  covenant  as 
well  as  the  old,  to  '  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah.'  We  see 
also  the  pecuhar  propriety  of  Paul's  address  to  the  Thessalonians :  *  Ye  bretl^ 
ren,  \iQQ9xnQ  followers  of  the  churches  of  God,  which  in  Judea  are  in  Christ 
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Jesus.'  The  primitive  church  of  tlie  primitive  church  were  Jet09*  Accort 
ing  to  the  parable  of  the  wedding  supper,  God  did  not  send  out  into  the  bi^ 
ways  and  hedges,  until  after  he  had  invited  the  more  respectable  guests. 

Thus  the  fs^t  is  established  that  the  same  partiality  for  the  seed  of  Afan> 
ham,  which  was  manifested  from  the  beginning  through  the  Mosaic  dispense 
tion,  also  e:dsted  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  ind 
controlled  his  proceedings  in  the  dispensation  of  the  new  covenant.  Oar 
inference  then  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  partiality  inconsistent  with  tlM 
spirit  of  the  new  dispensation ;  and  hence,  that  that  partiality  still  exists.  It 
was  not  surely  in  the  time  of  Christ,  a  partiality  originating  in  the  meriti 
of  the  Jews  of  that  generation,  but  in  God's  love  and  promises  to  Abraham 
and  the  fathers.  These  reasons  for  it  skill  exist,  in  as  full  force  now  as  then. 
Whatever  may  be  their  character,  we  have  Paul's  assertion  that  '  they  an 
beloved  for  their  father's  sake.' 

We  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  passages,  as  showing  the  priority  of 
the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  oifer  and  reception  of  the  gospel :  Matt.  10:  5, 
€,  15:  22—26,  2T:  11,  37.  Luke  1:  33,  68—80,  24:  47.  Jno.  4: 
22.  Acts  3:  25,  26,  13:  16,  26,  46,  28:  17—28.  Rom.  1:  16,  2:  9, 
10,    15:  8,  9.    1  Thess.  2:  14.    James  1:  1.    Rev.  ch.  7,     14:  1—6. 

OBJECTIONS. 

I.  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  bringing  in  Clirist  and  the  gospel  throo^ 
the  Jews,  God  accomplished  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  separating  them 
from  the  nations ;  and  that  he  has  thenceforth  regarded  them  in  no  peculiar 
sense  as  his  own  people  ;  in  other  words,  that  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Mosaic  theocracy  terminated,  God's  interest  for  the  Jewish  nation 
was  merged  and  lost  in  his  general  interest  for  the  world. 

1.  If  this  be  true,  we  ask,  why  was  not  the  nation  itself  merged  in  other 
nations  ?  Their  history  since,  is  a  most  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
that  he  would  '  sift  them  among  all  nations,  .  .  .  yet  shall  not  the  least  grain 
fall  to  the  earth.'  Amos  9:  9.  '  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  nations 
whither  I  have  scattered  thee,  yet  will  I  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee ;  but  I 
will  correct  thee  in  measure,  and  will  not  leave  thee  altogether  unpunished.' 
In  destroying  Jerusalem,  and  dissolving  their  political  existence,  and  causing 
the  daily  sacrifice  to  cease,  he  scourged  the  nation,  but  did  not  destroy  it. 
And  even  while  he  scattered  them  among  all  nations,  instead  of  destroying 
their  national  spirit  of  unity,  he  increased  it  and  proved  its  strength.  They 
have  outlived  the  Roman  Empire  that  trod  tliem  down ;  so  that  it  may  be 
sidd,  that  Groi  has  destroyed  before  their  eyes  the  rod  with  which  he  scourged 
them,  and  they  have  outlived  their  punishment.  They  have  seen  an  eccle- 
fflastical  empire  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  that  destroyed  them ; 
and  again  they  have  suffered  by  this  new  rod,  tortures  equalled  only  by  those 
that  went  before ;  and  still  they  outlive  their  punislunent.  They  are  the 
only  nation  that  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  world,  that  has  retained  its 
individuality  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  wonderful  fact  is,  of 
itself,  without  reference  to  prophecy,  sufficient  proof  that  Gx)d  has  ulterior 
views  concerning  them. 
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2.  The  termmatbii  of  tide  MoBaie  tbeocracy  at  the  destruction  of  Jerosap 
lem,  was  not  the  termmation  of  the  Abrahamic  nation,  but  rather  a  return  to 
the  simfdicity  of  the  unorganized  state  of  their  fathers.  They  have  smce,  like 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  been  strangers  and  pilgrims,  seeking  a  city  out 
of  sight.  In  &ct,  the  Jews  are  now  eighteen  hundred  years  older  than  any 
other  nation,  in  a  discipline  which  is  alMolutely  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the 
final  kingdom  of  €rod.  So  that  so  far  as  paternal  scourging  and  discipline 
can  indicate  Cbd's  ulterior  purposes  concerning  any  nation,  tixero  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Jews  are  yet  destined  to  the  glorious  distinction  which  God 
promised  to  Abraham. 

8.  The  fact  that  the  Jews  are  yet  on  the  stage,  and  m  all  the  peculiarity 
of  their  ancient  character,  shows  that  the  drama  in  which  they  are  called  to 
play  a  distingiushed  part,  was  not  finished  at  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
mtroduction  of  the  gospel.  By  the  manifest  providence  of  God,  the  Jews, 
who  were  ei^teen  hundred  years  ago  the  principal  actors  on  the  stage,  are 
still  in  existence,  and  still  as  great  a  wonder  to  tiie  world  as  ever. 

4.  By  their  dispenuon,  their  suiTering,  and  consequent  peculiar  discipline, 
they  are  manifestly  fitted  to  become  principal  actors  in  the  predicted  cfenoue- 
ment  which  shall  subject  the  world  to  a  federal  theocracy. 

II.  The  'awful  wickedness'  of  the  Jews,  may  be  urged  by  many,  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  supposition  that  they  are  still  regarded  bv  God  as  his  chosen 
people.  To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied,  tliat  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  Jews  are,  or  have  been,  more  wicked  than  other  nations,  except  it 
be  at  some  particular  periods  of  their  history ;  and  that  at  tliose  periods  God 
visited  them  with  such  signal  judgments  as  showed  his  impartial  justice,  and 
manifested  to  the  world  his  hatted  of  iniquity,  though  it  was  found  in  his  cho- 
sen people.  He  declared  to  them  explicitiy  by  Moses,  that  it  was  not  for  their 
own  ri^teousness  that  he  was  about  to  give  them  the  promised  land,  but  that 
he  chose  them  of  his  own  free  love,  and  because  he  would  keep  the  covenant 
which  he  had  made  with  their  fathers.  '  Know  therefore,'  says  he, '  that  the 
Lord  thy  God,  he  is  the  fiutiiful  God,  wJio  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with 
them  that  love  him,  to  a  tliousand  geiierationB^^  &c.  See  Deut.  7:  7 — 10, 
and  9:  5,  6.  As  a  thousand  generations  are  not  yet  passed  since  the  cove- 
nant was  made  with  Abraham,  it  must,  according  to  this  padlage,  remtdn  still 
in  force. 

We  admit  that  at  some  particular  periods  in  Jewish  history,  their  wicked- 
ness has  been  very  great.  This  was  the  case  just  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, as  is  manifest  from  the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  who  were  sent  to 
rebuke  and  warn  them.  It  was  because  of  their  iniquities,  that  they  were 
suffisred  to  be  carried  into  captivity.  Again,  the  generation  that  crucified 
Christ,  and  rejected  his  apostles  and  his  gospel,  was  most  wicked  of  all.  Of 
this  generation  it  was  said,  that  all  the  righteous  blood  which  had  been  shed 
on  the  earth,  from  Abel  to  Zacharias,  should  come  upon  them.  But  God  has 
said  he  will  *  visit  the  inicjuities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  [only]  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.'  And  in  the  history  of  the  wickedness  and  suf- 
fering of  three  or  four  generations  subsequent  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
tjiifl  threatening  of  God  seems  to  have  boon  fulfilled.    The  limitation  of  the 
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special  wickedness,  and  consequent  sufFcring  of  the  Jews,  to  those  generatioiMli 
removes  the  odium  cast  upon  them  by  the  Gentiles  as  being  *awfull j  wicked.' 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  guilt  of  that  nation  in  rejecting  die 
gospel,  pertained  especially  to  the  generation  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Uhiu^ 
and  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  generations  immediately  following  :  for 
in  rejecting  the  Christianity  of  subsetiuent  ages,  they  have  rejected  not  Chris- 
tianity itself,  but  only  its  counterfeits.  In  the  introduction  of  any  new  do^ 
trine,  two  things  are  to  be  looked  for  as  the  causes  of  its  rejection  by  the 
common  people :  1st,  the  misrepresentations  of  counterfeit  teachers  and 
proselytes  of  the  doctrine  ;  2d,  the  misrepresentations  of  the  leaders  and 
teachers  of  those  who  reject  it.  Both  of  these  causes  unquestionably  operated 
in  the  separation  of  the  Jews  from  tlie  gospel,  and  their  continued  rejection 
of  it,  since.  The  common  people  heard  Christ  gladly,  until  they  were  diawB 
away  from  him  by  their  teachers.  Paul  mentions  those  who  as  false  teach- 
ers of  Christianity,  '  cause  the  way  of  trutli  to  be  evil  spoken  of/  At  tiiis 
day,  the  Rabbins  of  the  Jews  and  the  Doctors  of  Christianity,  are  virtuaDj 
leagued,  for  the  separation  of  Jews  and  Christians  from  one  another,  m, 
from  Christ.  Imprudence  also,  on  the  pai*t  of  professors  of  Christianity,  maj 
have  had  some  influence,  as  well  as  misrepresentations.    See  Ezek.  ch.  34. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  odium  which  the  Gentiles 
have  cast  on  the  Jews  for  their  wickedness,  has  been  the  result  of  a  deeply 
rooted  prejudice  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles,  or  even  of  the  ayi- 
rice  of  their  oppressors  seeking  a  pretext  for  extortion.      The  seditions  and 
rebellions  of  the  Jews  against  the  governments  that  ruled  over  them  previous 
to  the  dissolution  and  dispersion  of  the  nation,  excited  tlie  intense  hatred  of 
their  enemies,  who  took  pains  to  infuse  the  sanie  hatred  into  the  minds  of  all 
nations  among  whom  the  Jews  were  scattered.     And  since  the  time  of  their 
last  dispersion,  their  history  has  been  in  great  part  a  dismal  record  of  the 
contempt,  extortions,  banishments,  and  even  cruel  massacres,  which  they  have 
suffered  from  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles.     Denied  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
common  citizens,  driven  from  land  to  land,  and  stigmatized  by  both  Christiaitf 
and  Mahometans,  as  an  accursed  race  ;  it  is  no  wonder  that,  blinded  as  they 
have  been  to  the  gospel,  they  should  sometimes  resort  to  unjustifiable  means 
of  supporting  thetisel  ves  against  their  oppressors.    The  wickedness  with  which 
they  have  been  charged,  may  have  been  m  part  the  natural  reaction  of  the 
wickedness  of  their  enemies. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARQUMBNT   FOR  THE   PERPETUITY  OF   GOD'S  SPECIAL  FA- 
VOR TO   THE  JEWS. 

I.  Tlie  covenant  with  Abraham  is  imlimited,  or  rather  explicitly  perpetual. 
(See  the  passages  wliich  describe  the  covenant,  before  quoted;  especiaUr 
Gen.  17:  1—8.) 

II.  The  history  of  the  Jews  which  the  scriptures  contam,  is  a  practical 
commentary  on  this  covenant,  showing,  1st,  that  the  promises  specially  per- 
tained to  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham ;  and  2d,  that  these  promises  were 
wholly  independent  of  the  personal  merits  of  the  Jews.  13y  referring  to  Gen. 
46:  3,  and  Exodus  1:  7,  for  example,  wc  find  that  God's  promise  to  multiply 
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tbe  seed  of  AbT&ham  and  make  of  Imn  a  great  nation,  was  literally  fulfilled 
to  his  natural  seed.  The  105th  Psalm  describes  God's  wonderful  works  with 
the  Jews,  up  to  the  time  of  their  entering  thb  land  of  Canaan.  Deut.  4:  7, 
8,  28 — ^88,  is  also  descriptiye  of  the  great  thmgs  God  did  for  his  people  not- 
withstanding their  sins,  and  is  a  commentary  on  his  covenant.  See  also  Neh. 
9:  7—88. 

m.  Such  being  the  covenant,  and  its  commentary,  up  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  remainmg  beyond  tliat  time, 
imless  there  is  explicit  evidence  to  the  contrary.  No  such  evidence  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  since,  but  the  contrary. 
If  it  is  sidd  that  the  promise  was  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  and  tliat  seed  is 
Christ ;  and  that  the  covenant  with  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  dissolved ; 
we  answer,  &cts  which  we  have  already  examined,  show  that  the  covenant, 
interpreted  as  above,  remained  in  force  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  was 
recogmzed  and  observed  by  him.  Again,  if  it  is  said  that  the  covenant  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  Christ,  that  the  Jews,  in  crucifying  him,  renounced 
fheir  birthright ;  we  answer,  as  before,  that  facts  show  that  it  remained  in 
force.  (Such  for  instance  as  the  offer  of  the  gospel  first  to  the  Jews  in  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles.)  Again,  if  it  is  said,  that  by  the  rejection  of  the 
gospel  they  lost  their  birthright ;  and  that  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
they  ceased  to  be  the  peojJe  of  God,  we  answer,  that  their  captivity  and  dis- 
persion at  that  time  is  no  more  proof  of  the  termination  of  the  covenant,  than 
any  of  their  previous  captivities  and  calamities.  Moreover,  their  history  since 
is  a  counterbalancing  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  covenant.  We  search 
through  the  New  Testament,  and  through  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews, 
and  find  no  such  explicit  declaration  of  a  change  in  the  views  and  feelings  of 
God  toward  the  Jews,  as  the  importance  of  such  a  change  would  recjuire. 
And  well  may  God  ask  those  Christians  who  assume  that  such  a  change  has 
taken  place,  '  Where  is  the  bill  of  your  mother's  divorcement  V  Isa.  50:  1. 

But  the  evidence  in  relation  to  tnis  matter  is  not  merely  negative,  though 
that  would  be  sufficient.  We  find  Christ  and  his  apostles  repeatedly  alluding 
to  the  coming  desolations  of  the  Jews,  and  always  adding  such  limitations  as 
show  that  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  God,  in  this  as  in  all  previous  cfis-es, 
stretches  over  and  beyond  the  abyss  of  their  calamities.  For  example,  Christ 
says,  *  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  [how  long  ? — not 
for  ever,  but]  vntil  the  timcB  of  the  Oeixtiles  he  fulfilled.^  And  again,  he 
says  to  JeriLsalem,  '  Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate,  [how  long  ? — not 
for  ever,  but]  till  ye  shall  say^  Blessed  is  he  tJiat  coineth  in  the  navie  of 
the  Lord.*  Again.  Pa\il  saj'H,  *  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel, 
[not  for  ever,  but]  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.'  And  he 
adds  an  explicH  prediction,  that  ultimately  God  i^-ill  take  away  their  sins, 
accordmg  to  his  covenant  with  their  fathers. 

In  numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  reader  will  find  further 
testimony  in  relation  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  Jews.  We  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing, as  some  of  the  principal: — 

Deut.  30:  1—9.  Isaiah  11:  11—18,  12:  1,  2,  61:  17,  21—23,  54: 
1—14.    Jeremiah  31:  31—40,    82:  37—41,  33:  7—9,  24—26.    Ezck. 
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86:24—34,  87:21—28,  39:25—29.  Hoaea  2: 7, 14— 28,  8:4,6, 
14:  4_8.  Joel  3:  14,  Iti,  17,  20,  21.  Amos  9:  14—16.  Micah  4: 
C— 8.    Zechariali  8:  8—8,    10:  G— 12. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  PREDICTED  RESTORATION. 

In  speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  clemlf 
understand  what  is  meant  by  tliat  expression ;  and  that  we  should  not  ttunc 
of  it  merely  as  a  reorganization  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  replacing  of 
ihem  in  the  territory  which  was  occupied  by  their  fathers.  By  the  restora> 
tion  of  Israel,  as  predicted  in  the  scriptures  which  we  have  already  referred 
to  on  that  point,  it  appears  to  be  plaii^y  implied,  1st,  that  they  are  to  re- 
Bome  their  place  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God;  and  2d,  that  thev  are  to 
become  the  medium  of  ^od's  favor  toward  all  other  nations.  It  is  not  im- 
plied that  they  are  restored  to  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  institutions,  or  even  to 
circumcision ;  for  the  original  covenant  with  Abraham  which  constituted  his 
seed  a  royal  priesthood  to  the  world,  was  made  before  the  giving  of  Hie  law, 
and  also  before  circumcision,  and  of  course  was  independent  of  them.  AO 
the  externals  of  Judaism  are  only  subsequent  adjuncts  to  the  Abrahamk 
covenant,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  not  con- 
stituent elements  of  that  covenant.  So  Paul  says  of  Abraham,  Bom.  4: 11, 
&c., '  He  received  the  seal  of  circumcision,  a  sign  of  the  righteousness  which 
he  had  yet  being  uncircumciscd.'  Again,  *  The  promise  tiiat  he  should  be 
the  heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through  the  law, 
but,  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.'  And  again,  Gal.  8:  17,  18, '  The 
covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God,  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the 
promise  of  none  effect.  For  if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more 
of  promise  ;  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise.'  The  Jews,  in  cleav- 
ing to  the  institutions  of  Moses,  as  being  essential  to  their  inheritance,  wholly 
put  out  of  view  the  original  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  the  true  object  of 
those  institutions.  As  Christ  said  '  the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  sabbath ;'  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  whole  Mosaic  ec<»iomy,  and 
of  circumcision,  that  they  were  made  for  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Jews  far 
them.  And  in  restoring  the  Jews  to  their  inheritance  in  Abraham,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  replace  them  under  the  ceremonial  economy. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  probable  and  predicted  consequences  of  reinsta- 
ling  the  Jews  in  the  favor  of  God,  and  giving  them  a  pre-eminence  amcHig 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

1.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  effects,  doubtless,  will  be  to  mani- 
fest and  exalt  before  all  the  world,  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God.  He  is 
called  by  Moses,  emphatically,  the  faithful  god  ;  and  the  constant  testi- 
mony of  the  Bible  concerning  him  is,  that  his  word  shall  stand  forever — that 
his  truth  shall  endure  to  all  generations.  Now  his  promise  to  Abraham  was, 
that  he  would  give  to  him  and  his  seed  after  him  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a» 
everlasting  possession  ;  and  that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.  And  when  he  called  the  Israelites  forth  out  of  Egypt,  his  declared 
object  was  to  make  them  ^  a  special  people  unto  himself  above  all  peojde  that 
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are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;'  and  ^  that  he  might  keep  the  oath  which  he 
had  sworn  unto  their  fathers.'  But  although  the  Jews,  during  the  time  of 
their  national  prosperity,  enjoyed  distinguished  privileges,  and  were  in 
many  respects  a  peculiar  people,  as  compared  with  otlier  nations, — yet  tliey 
became  in  a  short  time  degenerate  and  corrupt,  and,  as  Ezekiel  declares,  the 
name  of  the  Lord  was  profaned  by  them  among  the  heathen.  Having  been 
at  length  expelled  from  their  own  land,  they  have  lon^  been  ^  a  hissing  and  a 
by-word  among  all  nations  whither  they  were  scattered.  What  then  shall  we 
sav  to  these  things  7  Shall  this  reproach  never  be  removed  ?  Shall  it  be 
said  tiiat  God  undertook  to  train  up  a  nation  for  himself, — to  make  them  '  a 
holy  people,'  who  should  show  forth  his  glory ;  and  that  he  has  utterly  failed 
of  accomplishing  his  object  ?  If  it  be  so— if  he  fails  in  this  instance, — what 
security  have  we  tiiat  he  will  not  fail  in  any  or  all  other  instances  ?  And  what 
assurance  can  we  have  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  ever  become  the 
kingdoms  of  Christ  ?  When  the  people  of  Israel  had  greatly  provoked  the 
anger  of  God,  by  their  apostasy,  the  voices  of  the  prophets  were  heard  de- 
nouncing judgments,  and  predicting  the  desolation  which  should  come  upon 
the  nation :  yet  still,  looking  beyond  the  period  of  their  rejection  and  their 
calamities,  they  foretold  (as  our  previous  quotations  have  shown)  that  in  the 
last  days  the  scattered  house  of  Israel  should  return  and  be  built  up ;  that 
Jerusalem  should  then  be  holy,  and  be  called  *  thb  city  of  righteousness, 
THE  FAITHFUL  CITY ;'  that  '  whercas  it  had  been  forsaken  and  hated,  it 
should  become  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy  op  many  generations  ;* 
moreover,  that  '  the  Gentiles  should  come  to  her  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  her  rising ;'  and  that  the  forces  and  wealth  of  the  Gentiles 
should  be  made  subservient  to  her  exaltation. 

Tims  wc  may  see  that  the  restoration  and  spiritual  renovation  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  by  fulfilling  these  glorious  promises,  would  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
word  of  God,  overthrow  unbelief,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  the  reign  of 
righteousness  through  faith. 

2.  Another  consefiuence  of  restoring  the  Jews  and  exalting  them  to  a  lead- 
ing position  among  the  nations,  will  be  the  humiliation  of  tlie  Gentiles,"^ 
Tlic  Gentile  nations  which  have  long  held  possession  of  the  land  given  by 
covenant  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  have  not  only  disregarded  the  claims  of 
the  true  heirs,  and  the  purpose  of  God  concerning  them,  but  have  even  exul- 
ted in  their  downfall,  have  rejoiced  in  their  calamity,  and  have  trodden  them 
under  foot.  *  Tims  they  have  despised  my  people,'  says  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  *  that  they  should  be  no  more  a  nation  before  them.^  But  God  has 
declared  his  purpose  to  judge  and  punish  the  nations  for  their  impious  dbre- 
gard  of  his  covenant  with  Israel.  Even  the  Jews'  restoration,  which  we  find 
to  be  so  clearly  and  fully  foretold  in  the  language  we  have  referred  to  in 
the  prophets,  is  not  more  unequivocally  predicted  than  arc  God's  judgments 
against  those  nations  that  have  abused  his  people.  Hear  his  rebuke  of  Edom 
for  this  oflFcnse : — '  For  thy  violence  against  thy  brother  Jacob,  shame  shall 
cover  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  for  ever.  In  the  day  that  strangers 
carried  away  captive  his  forces,  and  foreigners  entered  into  his  gates  and  cast 
lots  upon  Jerusalem,  even  thou  wast  as  one  of  them :  but  thou  abouldst  not 
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have  looked  on  the  day  of  thy  brother  in  the  day  tliathe  became  a  stranger) 
neither  shouldst  thou  have  rejoiced  over  the  cliildren  of  Judah  in  the  day  of 
their  destruction ;  neitlier  shouldst  thou  have  spoken  proudly  in  the  day  of 
distress.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  entered  into  the  gate  of  my  people  in  the 
day  of  their  calamity ;  yea,  thou  shouldst  not  have  looked  on  their  affliction 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity,  nor  have  laid  hands  on  their  substance  in  die 
day  of  their  calamity  ;  neither  shouldst  thou  have  delivered  up  those  of  his 
that  did  remain  in  the  day  of  distress.  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near  upon 
all  the  heathen :  as  thou  hast  done,  it  shall  be  done  unto  thee  :  thy  repaid 
shall  return  upon  thine  o^n  head.'  Obad.  10 — 15.  Language  similar  in  pur- 
port to  the  foregoing  is  ased  by  many  of  the  prophets ;  and  indeed  it  is  usual 
to  find,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  foretold  restoration  of  the  Jei^s,  pre- 
dicted vengeance  against  their  oppressors.     We  will  quote  a  few  specimens. 

*  I  will  contend  with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee,  and  I  will  save  thy 
children.  And  I  will  feed  them  that  oppress  thee  with  tlieir  own  flesh.'  ic. 
'  Behold,  I  have  taken  out  of  thine  hand  the  cup  of  trembling,  even  the  dregs 
of  the  cup  of  my  fury ;  thou  shalt  no  more  drink  it  again  :  but  I  will  put  it 
into  the  hand  of  them  that  afflict  thee,'  &c.  Isa.  49:  25,  26,  61:  22,  23. 
The  following  passage  forcibly  describes  the  exaltation  of  Israel,  and  the  hn- 
miliation  of  the  Gentiles: — 'The  sons  of  strangci-s  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and 

their  kings  shall  minister  to  thee For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that 

will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish  ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted. 
The  sons  also  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  to  thee  ;  and  aD 
they  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet : 
and  they  shall  call  thee  '  The  City  of  the  Lord,'  '  The  Zion  of  tlie  Holy  One 
of  Israel.'  Isa.  60:  10,  12,  14.  The  prophet  Joel  says  also, — *  In  those 
days,  and  in  that  time,  when  I  shall  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Judah  and 
Jenisalem,  I  will  also  gather  all  nations,  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  plead  with  them  for  my  people,  and  for  my 
heritage  Israel,  whom  they  have  scattered  among  the  nations,  and  parted 

my  land Let  the  heathen  be  wakened,  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of 

Jehoshaphat ;  for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  all  tlie  heathen  round  about.' 
Joel  3:  1,  2,  12. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  passages  found  in  the  prophetic  writings,  touch* 
ing  this  subject.  For  further  similar  testimony,  tlie  reader  may  examine  the 
following  references.  Deut.  30:  7.  Jer.  12:  14 — 17.  30: 16.  Ezek.  chaps. 
25,  26,  35;  and  36: 1—8.  Zeph  .3:  19.  Zech.  2:  8, 9.    12:  8, 4,  9.  14: 12. 

By  examining  the  foregoing  quotations  and  references,  it  will  appear  that 
the  cause  which  God  usually  assigned  for  the  pmiishments  with  which  he 
threatened  various  nations,  was  their  contempt  of  his  people,  and  the  wrongs 
which  they  had  done  to  them.  And  we  conclude,  from  the  clear  indications 
of  prophecy,  that  the  approaching  judgment  of  the  Gentiles — *the  battle  of 
the  great  day,'  which  shall  break  in  pieces  the  kingdoms  of  this  world — will 
be  made  to  turn  chiefly  on  this  point ;  viz.,  the  resistance  which  the  infidel 
powci-s  of  the  Gentiles  will  make  to  the  movements  of  God,  by  which  he  will 
accomplish  liis  purpose  of  placing  the  Jews  at  the  head  of  the  nations^  and 
establish  his  own  dominion  over  all  the  earth. 
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The  el«Tation  of  &e  Jem  to  Qie  comnUDding  positon  we  liave  spoken  of, 
will  doabtlen  be  so  acoomidialied,  that  while  tiia  Gentiles  are  humbled,  all 
occasion  of  pride  and  boasting  will  be  cut  off  from  the  Jews.  The  Jews  vill 
be  humbled  when  they  are  made  to  receive  the  gospel  of  Christ  through  th« 
Gentiles  ;  when  thej  shall  remember  their  own  evil  ways — their  long  and 
obstinate  unbelief;  (See  Ezek.  S6:  81,  Zeph.  S:  11 ;)  aad  the  Gentiles  will 
be  humbled  by  being  made  to  acknovrledgo  the  Jewish  nuCion  as  the  federal 
head  of  the  world.  Thus,  according  to  the  words  of  Isaiah, '  The  loftiness 
of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtmesa  of  men  shall  be  made  low : 
and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.' 

8.  We  conclude  that  anotiiior  most  important  consequence  of  establishing 
the  Jews  as  the  '  Royal  Nation,'  would  be  to  give  the  greatest  facility  to  the 
universal  publication  of  the  gospel,  aud  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to 
Christ.  What  nation  would  be  so  well  qualified  as  £e  Jews,  both  from  their 
historical  character,  and  from  the  lessons  which  they  must  hare  learned  in 
their  long  and  wide  dispernon,  to  become  the  head  of  a  federal  Theocracy. 
Havmg  seen  the  operation  of  the  various  laws  of  human  governments,  and 
felt  the  miseries  of  oppression,  they  could  well  appreciate  the  value  of  juai 
and  humane  statutes.  Again ;  when  '  the  vail  shall  be  taken  away  from 
their  hearts,'  and  *  the  Deliverer  out  of  Zion  shall  have  turned  away  ungod- 
liness from  Jacob,'  what  people  would  be  so  well  fitted  as  they,  to  become 
missionaries  of  the  gospel  in  all  the  world  ?  Ilaving  been  scattered  among 
'  all  nations  and  tongues,'  and  become  acquainted  with  all  fbnns  of  religion ; 
and  having  explored  the  dark  abodes  of  heathen  idolatry  and  superstition ; 
who  would  be  so  capable  as  they  of  adapting  themselves,  as  preachers  of  the 
word,  to  the  peculiarities  and  wants  of  all  the  Gentile  natlous  ?  We  shall  do 
well  to  remember  the  declaration  of  Isaiah  concerning '  the  lost  days' — when 
'the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it ' — that  then,  '  out  of  ZiOS  »hall  go 
forth  tJie  law,  and  the  word  of  thn  Lord  from  Jbrusalem.' 

When  the  choson  people  shall  be  restored  to  their  inheritance,  and 
'the  Spirit  shall  be  pouted  upon  tliem  from  on  high,'  (see  Isa.  32:  15,) 
then  may  we  expect  to  witness  a  more  complete  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy 
of  Joel  which  Peter  quoted:  vii.,  'It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  dava, 
(saith  God,)  I  tcUl  pour  oia  m;/ tuirit  upon  AU.fteah,'  &c.  We  know  thafc 
this  prophecy  had  an  incipient  fulfilment  (a  fulfilment  in  miniature,  so  to 
speak)  on  the'day  of  Pentecost.  Yet  wo  cannot  doubt  that  a  more  fiill  and 
and  glorious  accomplishment  awaits  it  hereafter,  wliich  shall  realize  the  truth 
of  another  inspired  prediction,  that  'the  earth  »hall  he  FULL  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  aa  the  waters  cover  tlte  tea.' 

DOTIEa   OF  TUE   GENTILES  TOWABD  THE  JEWS. 

We  have  considered  the  nature  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his 
seed ;  we  have  shown  that  tlie  promises  of  that  covenant  are  both  genera!  and 
specific — that  they  are  promises  of  both  spiritual  and  physical  blessings ;  that 
they  are  made  to  tlie  hteral  seed  of  Abraham  ;  Mid  that  the  literal  seed  shaU 
Kt  length  beoome  the  true  sinritoal  seed.    We  hare  sboini  Also,  that  tha 
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distinction  which  was  originally  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  still  re> 
rxmns ;  that  in  6od*s  dealings  with  mankind  he  has  acted  in  accordance  with 
that  distinction ;  and  that  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  nation 
for  so  many  t^es,  even  to  the  present  day,  through  unparalleled  persecutioDS 
and  sufferings,  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  some  great  ultimate  design 
of  God  concermng  them.  And  we  have  seen  sufficient  evidence  of  God's 
design  to  restore  tibem  to  the  land  given  to  their  fatliers ;  to  purify  them, 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them,  and  make  them  a  holy  people  ;  to  give  them 
pre-eminence  over  the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  so  to  '  bless  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth'  through  them.  Wc  come  now  to  the  interesting  and  practically 
important  inquiry,  ^Vhat  are  the  duties  and  obhgations  of  the  Gentiles  to- 
woid  the  chosen  people  ? 

1.  And  first  we  may  place  a  hyal  achvowUdgnient  of  their  birthright. 
If  in  Gt)d's  promise  to  Abraham  i^at  he  would  ^  be  a  God  unto  him  and  to 
Ms  seed  after  him,'  and  that '  in  his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed,' — 
Gk)d  tlieroby  became  the  husband  of  Israel,  and  constituted  Israel  the  hus- 
band of  all  other  nations  ;  (as  has  been  shown  ;)  if  this  arrangement  still  re- 
mains, forasmuch  as  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance — 
and  we  have  seen  that  hitherto  he  has  blessed  the  Gentiles  through  the  Jews, 
— ^then  tiie  Gentiles  are  bound,  now,  to  regard  the  Jews  as  the  husband  of 
the  nations.     And  the  duty  of  the  Gentiles  toward  tiiem  is  determined,  not 
by  tiieir  character  and  conduct,  but  by  the  known  arrangements    and   pu^ 
poses  of  God.     A  spirit  of  true  loyalty  to  God,  says  concerning  them,  '  IIow* 
ever  great  may  be  their  sin,  and  however  fierce  may  be  the  anger  of  tlie  Lord 
agauist  them,  Israel  is  still  our  husband ;  and  we  will,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  our  allegiance  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  love  and  honor  Israel,  as 
our  husband,  for  God's  sake.'     From  such  passages  as  1  Pet.  2:  18,  where 
tlie  apostie  enjoins  on  servants  to  '  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  not  only  to 
the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  fi-oward,'  we  are  taught  that  in  tlxe  mu- 
tual relations  which  subsist  among  mankind,  the  conduct  of  tlie  one  is  not  to 
be  governed  by  the  wrong  doings  of  the  other,  but  by  the  appointment  of 
God.     And  we  see  no  reason  why  Peter's  address  to  wives  might  not  prop- 
erly apply  to  the  Gentiles : — '  Be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands ;  thai 
if  any  obey  not  the  word,  they  may  without  the  word  be  won  by  the  conve^ 
sation  of  the  wives ;  while  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation,  coupled  with 
fear.'     On  this  principle,  it  appears  that  the  true  way  for  the  Gentiles  to  seek 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  is  practically  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
their  birthright,   and  to  win  them,  ratiier  by  modesty  and  the  arts  of  love, 
than  by  attempting,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  dragoon  them  into  the  gospel. 

2.  Another  obligation  which  the  Gentiles  owe  the  Jews,  is,  </ratitude  for 
the  benefits  mankind  have  received  thrmgh  them.  We  might  speak  of  the 
advantages  they  have  conferred  on  tiie  world  by  their  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  the  arts  of  civiliaation.  For  when  most  other  nations  were  sunk 
m  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  the  Jews  were  cultivating  tiie  arts  of  civilized 
life.  "  During  the  feudal  ages,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclope- 
dia,  ^^  the  Je>ra,  from  their  aversion  to  war,  and  their  love  of  gain,  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  opulent^  aa  well  as  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  th^ 
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laity.  They  were  the  only  bankers  of  the  period.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
invented  Um  of  exchange. '  The  celebrated  aathor  of  'Ivanhoe'  says,  ^'  The 
Jews,  both  male  and  female,  possessed  and  practised  the  medical  science  in 
all  its  branches ;  and  the  monarchs  and  powerful  barons  of  the  time  frequently 
committed  themselyes  to  the  charge  of  some  experienced  sage  among  this 
despised  people,  when  wounded  or  in  sickness.  The  aid  of  the  Jewish  phy- 
sicians was  not  the  less  eagerly  sought  after,  though  a  general  belief  prevailed 
among  the  Christians,  that  the  Jewish  Rabbins  were  deeply  acquainted  with 
the  occult  sciences,  and  particularly  with  the  cabaUstic  art,  which  had  its 
name  and  origin  in  the  studies  of  the  sages  of  Israel." 

But  not  to  insist  on  any  advantages  of  this  kind,  we  will  speak  of  higher 
benefits.  From  the  Jews  we  have  received  the  Bible.  Not  only  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  the  New,  was  written  by  Jews.  Had  we  received  only 
the  Old  Testament,  we  might  Justly  regard  it  as  a  lughly  valuable  acquisition ; 
forasmuch  as  its  doctrines  and  its  history,  which  ^ve  us  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  will  of  the  true  God,  and  of  his  dealings  with  mankind, 
have  doubtless  done  more  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race, 
than  all  the  ethical  systems  of  the  wisest  heathen  philosophers.  But  when, 
above  all,  we  consider  that  we  have  received  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  gospel,  through  the  Jews,  we  shall,  besides  gratitude  to  God  as  the  pri- 
mary giver,  feel  still  more  deeply  what  respect  and  afiection  we  owe  to  the 
Jews  as  the  medium  through  which  salvation  has  been  sent  to  the  world. 
The  Gentiles,  as  formerly  mentioned,  were  only  branches  of  the  primitive 
church ;  the  Jews  were  its  root  and  stock ;  and  it  should  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  the  Jews  were  the  only  nation  at  that  time,  in  which  the  begin- 
ning of  a  church  could  be  made.  Nearly  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  material 
in  the  world,  was  at  that  time  in  the  Jewish  church.  The  Bible,  with  all  its 
influences  was  among  them ;  and  they  alone  were  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  Christ,  by  the  promises,  and  by  the  consequent  expectation  of  him.  Had 
Christ  commenced  his  ministry  in  any  other  nation,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  found  but  very  few  followers.  God,  who  does  nothing  in  vain, 
had  been  disciplining  that  nation  for  thousands  of  years ;  and  more  especially, 
immediately  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  John  the  Baptist  was  sent 
for  the  specisd  object  of  preparing  a  highway  for  the  coming  of  God.  Hence 
Christ  s^d  truly  that  ^  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.^  Paul  also  declared  that 
^  the  Gentiles  were  their  debtors,  and  were  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual 
things.'    Bom.  15:  26. 

THE  AGENCY  OP  THE  JEWS  IN  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  subscribe  to  the 
ilieory  of  those  who  think  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world.  As  it  is  an  important  part  of  our  object  in  this  £scussion  of  tlie  re- 
lations of  the  Jews  to  God  and  the  world,  to  lead  believers  to  comprehensive 
views  of  God's  plan  of  operations,  and  bring  their  minds  to  the  position  ne- 
cessary to  their  co-operation  with  him,  we  wiU  present,  in  conclusion,  a  sketch 
of  the  order  in  which  we  believe  the  gospel  wul  go  forth  to  the  nations. 
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Paul,  speaking  to  the  Grentiles,  says — ^^  As  ye  in  times  past  have  not  beEe^ 
ed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained  mercy  through  their  [the  Jews']  unbehef ; 
even  so  have  they  also  now  not  believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they  aim 
may  obtain  mercy.^  Rom.  11:  30,  31.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Jem 
have  not  yet  obtained  the  mercy  here  promised,  and  of  coarse  that  a  portion 
of  the  Gentiles  are  yet  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  conveying  it  to  them. 
Paul  even  says, '  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fyJI^ 
ness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,^  Rom.  11:  25.  We  do  not  conceive  that  the 
^  fullness  of  the  Gentiles,'  here  spoken  of,  embraces  the  whole  of  the  field 
which  we  refer  to  when  we  speak  of  *  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;'  for  we 
admit  the  limiting  force  of  those  prophecies  which  declare  that  ^darkness  shaD 
cover  the  earth'  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  Zion,  and  of  odh 
ers  which  assign  the  work  of  tlie  final  conversion  of  the  heathen  especially  to 
the  Jews.  But  we  do  understand  Paul  as  teaching,  that  the  moat  impartant 
part  of  the  Gentile  church  is  to  be  gathered  into  Christ,  before  the  con  version 
of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Tliis  agrees  with  the  anticipations  which  naturally  result  from  a  survey  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  nations  at  this  time.     The  gospel,  (by  which  we  mean 
not  the  system  of  legality  which  usually  bears  that  name,  but  the  primitive 
gospel  of  salvation  from  sin  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,)  requires  for  iti 
success,  a  degree  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  comes.    Goc 
did  not  bring  his  Son  into  the  world  till  he  had  trained  a  nation,  by  a  long 
course  of  moral  discipline,  to  receive  him.     And  as  soon  as  the  small  stocf 
of  material,  which  the  legal  education  of  the  Jews  and  the  civilization  of  die 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  made  ready,  was  used  up,  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ceased,  and  a  second  dispensation  of  law  took  its  place.     The  first  resurrec 
tion,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  first  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel.     As  we  approach  the  second  resurrection — the  closing 
scene  of  the  second  dispensation  of  the  gospel, — we  may  anticipate  the  order 
in  which  the  nations  will  bo  brought  into  Christ,  by  observing  their  compare 
tive  advancement  in  legal  morality  and  civilization — the  prerequisites  of  th« 
final  work  of  grace.     That  part  of  the  world  which  presents  to  the  fire  of  the 
gospel  the  most  combustible  material  will  be  kindled  first ;  and  the  flame  will 
pass  from  that  to  other  parts,  in  the  order  of  their  susceptibility.     Now  it  le 
evident  to  us,  that  as  the  Jews  were  in  the  highest  state  of  preparation  for  the 
gospel  at  the  time  of  its  first  dispensation,  so  a  portion  of  the  Gentiles  are  now 
m  the  most  advanced  condition  of  susceptibility.     The  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  probably  some  other  of  the  European  nations,  are  clearly 
in  advance  of  the  Jews  in  morality  and  civilization  ; — and  even  if  this  were 
doubtful,  the  single  circiunstancc  that  these  nations  receive  the  whole  of  the 
Bible,  while  the  Jews  reject  tlie  New  Testament,  would  be  a  sufficient  index 
of  the  superior  preparation  of  the  former  for  the  second  manifestation  of  the 
primitive  gospel.     The  Jews  probably  stand  next  to  these  leading  Gentile 
nations,  l)ecause  they  acknowledge  a  large  portion  of  the  oracles  of  (rod.    The 
Mohammedans  occupy  the  mtennediate  position  between  them  and  Paganism, 
as  they  believe  in  one  God,  and  receive  more  or  less  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Last  on  the  scale  of  susceptibility,  stands  the  whole  of  the  heathen  world. 
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The  concIuAon  from  tbis  survey  is,  that  ihe  best  portion  of  Gentile  Christen- 
dom will  receive  the  gospel  first ;  that  ibe  Jews  will  then  be  brought  in, — 
and  finally,  that  they  wiU  gather  the  great  harvest  of  the  Mohammedan  and 
heathen  world. 

This  view  assigns  a  sufficient  precedence  to  the  Jews ;  for  Mohammedan- 
ism and  Paganism  embrace  at  this  day  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  human 
race ;  and  if  the  sun  of  righteousness  shall  rise  upon  the  nations  in  the  order 
we  have  indicated,  it  will  be  true  in  a  general  sense  that '  darkness  shall 
cover  the  earth,  and  thick  darkness  the  people,*  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  reach  the  chosen  nation.  And  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  true  that  the 
Jews  obtain  the  second  nunistration  of  mercy  through  the  Gentiles,  as  the 
Gkntiles  obtained  the  first  through  the  Jews  ;  and  &at  the  substantial  part 
of  the  Gentile  church  will  be  brought  in,  before  the  second  ingathering  of 
Israel.     Thus  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Paul  will  be  reconciled. 

The  church  gathered  at  the  first  resurrection,  was  twofold  in  its  constitu- 
tion. Its  first  and  strongest  department  was  a  body  of  Jews,  viz.  Christ,  the 
apostles  and  the  churches  of  Judea,  together  with  the  Old  Testament  saints. 
Its  second  department  consisted  of  Gentiles,  taken  principally  from  the  terri- 
tories of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization.  This  order  of  formation  leaves  the 
Gentile  end  of  that  church  (so  to  speak)  now  nearest  to  the  world.  If  the 
process  of  accretion  is  to  begin  again  where  it  ended,  and  if  the  attraction 
between  heaven  and  earth  is  to  be  favored  by  bringing  like  to  meet  like,  we 
should  naturally  anticipate  that  the  beginning  of  the  church  of  the  second 
resurrection  would  be  a  Gentile  body.  Accordingly  a  portion  of  the  Gentiles, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  best  prepared  to  be  the  point  of  contact  for  the  gospel. 

When  a  firm  union  shall  have  been  established  between  the  invisible  and 
the  visible  church  by  joining  the  Gentile  end  of  the  former  to  the  Gentile  be- 

f  inning  of  the  latter,  the  extension  of  the  gospel  from  Christendom  to  the 
ews,  and  from  the  Jews  to  the  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  world,  will  natu- 
rally follow ;  as  it  is  evident  from  observation  as  well  as  from  prophecy  that 
God  has  now  brought  or  is  fast  bringing  the  world,  as  a  tcJiohy  to  a  state  suf- 
ficiently combustible  for  the  final  conflagration ;  and  that  the  gospel  fire  when 
once  kindled  the  second  time,  will  not  go  out  for  want  of  prepared  fuel,  as  at 
the  first,  but  will  embrace  the  globe,  and  terminate  in  the  second  and  univer- 
sal resurrection. 

The  completed  church,  then,  will  consist  of  five  distinct  departments,  viz: 
1,  the  Jewish  part  of  the  primitive  church  ;  2,  the  Gentile  part  of  the  primi- 
tive church ;  3,  the  Gentiles  now  farthest  advanced  in  preparation  for  the 
fospel,  i.  e.  the  best  part  of  Christendom ;  4,  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
,  the  mass  of  Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  i.  e.  the  greater  part  of  the  exist* 
ing  world.  The  reader  may  facilitate  his  conception  of  this  complex  church, 
by  representing  it  to  himself  under  the  figure  of  a  tree,  with  its  roots  radia- 
ting downward  and  its  branches  upward.  Let  a  line  be  drawn  across  the 
trunk  a  little  above  the  roots.  The  space  below  this  line  may  represent  the 
Jewish  portion  of  the  primitive  church.  A  second  line  a  short  distance  above 
the  first,  may  indicate  the  boundary  of  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  primitive 
church.    A  third  line  may  be  drawn,  higher  still,  to  mark  the  second  Gentile 
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department,  norr  to  be  added.  Just  below  the  ra&tion  of  the  brttacliefl,  ft 
fourth  lino  inaj  cut  off  a  space  to  represent  the  second  Jewish  department; 
and  then  the  whole  top  of  the  tree  may  stand  for  the  Mohammedan  and  Pi* 
gan  world.  ThiLS  the  two  Gentile  departments  will  occupy  the  middle  put 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  two  Jewish  departments  its  extremities ;  a  Jewish  root 
takes  hold  on  God,  and  a  Jewish  portion  of  the  trunk  takes  hold  on  the  mifli 
of  nations. 


§59.    THE  SABBATH. 

The  true  practical  mnxim  to  be  observed  by  believers,  when  their  vieirt 
differ  in  relation  to  the  obligation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  is  tlie  injml^ 
tion  of  Paul,  *  Let  every  man  bo  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  If  *  one 
man  esteems  one  day  above  another,  and  another  man  esteems  every  day 
alike,'  let  neither  judge  the  other,  and  let  neither  suffer  lumself  to  be  judgeo. 
(See  Rom.  14:  5,  6,  &  Col.  2:  6.)  We  are  willing  to  abide  by  this  princi- 
ple, and  live  in  peace  with  those  who  observe  thfe  sabbath,  firing  them  no 
just  cause  of  offense  either  by  word  or  deed.  But  the  peace  most  be  recip- 
rocal. They  must  not  judge  us,  and  especially  they  must  not  accuse  ns,  as 
many  legalists  have  done,  of  '  trampling  on  the  known  commands  of  God.' 
"VVlien  they  do  this,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  take  the  position  prescribed 
by  L\ither  ; — *  Keep  the  sabbath  holy'  (says  he)  *  for  its  vse  sake,  both  to 
body  and  soul !  But  if  any  where  the  day  is  made  holy  for  the  mere  day's 
sake — if  any  where  any  one  sets  %ip  its  observance  on  the  Jearish  faundoHan, 
then  I  order  you  to  work  on  it,  to  ride  on  it;  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it,  to 
do  any  thing  that  shall  reprove  this  encroachment  on  the  Christian  spirit  of 
liberty.'  (See  Coleridge's  Table  Talk.)  When  the  adherents  of  the  sab- 
bath, not  content  with  a  full  persuasion  of  their  own  minds,  take  upon  then 
to  dictate  and  accuse,  they  must  not  complain  if  we  ^ve  our  own  reasons  for 
non-observance,  instead  of  lying  quiet  under  their  refutation  of  the  reasons 
which  they  choose  to  put  into  our  mouths.  On  this  ground,  Ve  shall  tdre 
the  liberty  to  go  into  an  investigation  of  the  point,  whether  the  sabbath  is 
really  of  universal  obligation, 

^riie  New  Testament  no  where  enjoins  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  Its 
Spirit,  as  well  as  its  specific  instructions,  so  far  as  they  touch  the  subject,  aie 
dccide<lly  adverse  to  such  observances.  The  only  strong  hold,  therefore,  of 
Sabbatarians,  is  the  Old  Testament ;  and  especially  the  decalogue.  Here  they 
take  their  stand. 

"  The  ten  commandments,  (say  they,)  and  the  command  to  keep  the  sab- 
bath among  the  rest,  are  laws  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation." 

"  But  (wo  reply)  the  fourth  commandment  directs  us  to  keep  Saturday, 
Bo  you  keep  that  day  ?" 

"  No :  but  we  keep  one  day  in  seven.    The  spirit  of  the  commandment 
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^wUch  is  all  that  is  essential)  reqmres  ns  to  set  apart  one  seventh  part  of 
tame;  and  we  do  this  in  keeping  Sunday  as  well  as  we  Aovld  if  we  kept  Sat- 
urday." 

^*  Very  well ;  you  admit  then  that  the  letter  of  the  commandment  is  not 
now  binding,  and  that  the  spirit  of  it  only  requires  us  to  keep  one  seventh 
part  of  time.  It  follows  of  course,  that  Sunday  is  not  specially  sacred,  and 
that  a  man  may  fulfil  the  law  as  well  by  keepmg  Wednesday,  or  any  other 
day  of  the  week  that  may  suit  his  convenience,  as  by  the  usual  observance. 
And  further,  it  follows  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  set  apart  &om  worldly  busi- 
ness one  seventh  part  of  every  day  instead  of  one  day  in  seven,  he  may  obey 
the  spirit  of  the  command  in  that  way,  as  truly  as  you  do  in  in  observing  the 
first,  instead  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  If  you  take  the  liberty  to  de- 
part from  the  letter  at  all,  you  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  law,  con- 
sidered as  a  specific  enactment,  relating  to  extenml  acts,  is  abrogated ;  and 
as  the  spirit  of  its  demands,  which  only  is  in  force,  may  be  satisfied  in  sev- 
eral different  ways  beades  your  own,  vou  obviously  exceed  your  warrant,  in 
dictating  to  others  what  day  tiiey  shall  keep,  or  in  forbidding  diem  to  ^  esteem 
every  day  alike,'  provided  they  sanctify  a  seventh  part  of  time." 

TLe  spirit  of  the  fourth  commandment,  abstracted  fix>m  all  specific  ^odes, 
may  bo  expressed  thus :  '  Thou  shalt  abstain  from  bodily  labor  so  far  as  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  health  requires.'  This  is  a  rule  of  universal  and 
perpetual  obligation.  This  is,  and  forever  will  be,  the  rule  of  heaven. 
Angels  and  saints  made  perfect,  observe  it.  We  constantiy  honor  this  rule 
both  by  precept  and  example,  as  one  of  pre-eminent  importance ;  and  we  are 
in  favor  of  extending,  rather  than  curtmling  its  present  practical  application. 
Instead  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  time  usuaUy  set  apart  for  mental  and 
religious  cultivation,  we  would  greatly  increase  it.  We  believe  that  not  merely 
one  day  in  seven,  but  as  much  at  least  as  one  half  of  every  dat,  ought 
to  be  devoted,  by  those  who  have  a  soul,  as  well  as  a  body,  to  intellectual 
and  spiritual  pursuits.  We  believe  that  a  jubilee  is  coming,  in  which  this 
order  of  things  will  be  found  feasible,  and  will  be  adopted.  We  believe  that 
without  it,  the  race  of  man  will  never  emerge  from  animalism.  But  at  the 
isame  time  we  believe  that  the  particular  embodiment  of  the  abstract  rule 
above  stated,  in  the  observance  of  a  particular  day  of  the  week,  which  was 
enjoined  on  the  Jews,  is  at  tins  day  altogether  adverse  to  the  advance  of  man 
into  new  and  true  arrangements,  and  that  tiie  divine  obligation  of  it  passed 
away  with  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  transfer  of  the  sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
^ay  of  the  week,  necessarily  implies,  unless  that  transfer  was  an  unwarranted 
act  of  the  Christian  church,  that  the  letter  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  ab- 
rogated ;  and  if  the  letter  is  abrogated,  the  commandment  itself,  which  con- 
sists of  letters,  is  abrogated.  Tet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Sabbatarians 
should  maintain  that  it  is  not  abrogated.  The  whole  strength  of  their  cause 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  a  part  of  that  eternal 
*  moral  law'  which  did  not  share  in  the  wreck  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  It 
is  manifesU]^  true  that  Gred  attached  a  special  importance  to  the  ten  command- 
ments.   Tms  was  evinced  by  the  ftot  «at  he  separated  them  from  the  bo^ 
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off  iihe  Jewish  code,  and  engraved  them  twice  over  on  tables  of  Stone*  On 
the  foundation  of  this  truth,  theologians  have  ndsed  a  belief*-or  rather  a 
popular  impression  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  belief — ^that  the  dec- 
alogue is  a  sacred,  unchan<j;cablo  formula  of  the  di>ine  will,  altogether  separate 
from  and  independent  of  tlic  temporary  institutions  with  which  it  was  surroun- 
ded^  and  oi^uallv  pertinent  and  essential  to  the  Christian  as  to  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  This  impression  is  the  strong  fortress  of  the  sabbath  cause ; 
ana,  notwitlistanding  the  serious  breach  wliich  the  transfcfr  from  Saturday  to 
Sunday  has  made  in  its  walls,  it  is  still  considered,  on  the  whole^  qmte  do* 
fensiblc.     This  fortress  we  propose  now  to  reconnoitre. 

That  the  position  we  take  in  regard  to  the  abrogation  of  the  doealo^, 
may  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset,  we  will  introduce  it  by  an  illustzatKO. 
Buppose  a  father,  for  the  better  management  of  his  small  children,  selects 
out  from  tlie  multitude  of  rules  and  instructions  which  he  daily  gives  them, 
ten  of  the  most  essential,  has  them  printed  in  largo  letters,  and  framed,  and 
hangs  them  up  in  the  children's  room.  We  may  presume  this  fanuly  deca- 
logue would  be  something  like  the  following : 

1.  You  must  say  your  prayers,  night  and  morning* 

2.  You  must  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  day. 
S.  You  must  not  say  naughty  words. 

4.  You  must  not  stay  out  in  the  street  after  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

5.  You  must  always  love,  obey,  and  cleave  to  your  father  and  mother. 

6.  You  must  not  strike  each  other. 

7.  You  must  not  play  in  tlie  dirt,  or  soil  and  tear  your  clothes. 

8.  You  must  not  take  what  does  not  belong  to  you. 

9.  You  must  not  tell  wrong  stories. 

10.  You  must  go  regularly  to  'school  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Every  one  sees  that  such  a  formula  as  this,  though  exceedingly  important 
for  children  eight  or  ten  yeai-s  old,  and  as  such  worthy  to  be  printed,  framed) 
and  hung  up  consjncuously  before  them,  cannot  claim  to  be,  as  to  the  letter 
of  it,  a  pvr2)etual  expression  of  the  father's  will,  appropriate  to  the  adult  con- 
dition of  his  family.  Some  of  its  precepts  are  indeed  perpetually  obligatoij 
and  appropriate,  such  as  the  eighth  and  ninth.  The  old  as  weU  as  the  young 
are  bound  not  to  steal  and  lie.  But  others,  though  obligatory  at  all  timeS| 
are  altogether  unnecessary,  and  of  course  inappropriate,  to  adults ;  such  ss 
the  seventh.  Persons  of  mature  age  are  in  no  danger  of  playing  in  the  dirt. 
Others  arc  neither  obligatonr  or  appropriate,  except  in  the  case  of  small  chil- 
dren, such  as  the  fourth  ana  tenth.  Adults  are  not  bound  to  be  at  home  at 
a  particular  hour  in  the  evening,  or  to  go  to  school.  Otliers  still,  thou^ 
imperatively  binding  at  a  certain  age,  are  countermanded  by  precepts  adapted 
to  subsecjucnt  life ;  such  as  the  fiftli.  CJiilclrai  should  cleave  to  their  pa* 
rents,  but '  a  7nan  shall  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wiie.* 
(The  spirit  of  the  whole  may  be  expressed  in  the  injunction — ^  Behave  dutifully 
and  wisely  toward  God  and  man,  and  with  reference  to  body  and  soul.'  This 
role  is  appropriate  to  all  ages,  and  equally  obligatory  on  all.  But  the  par- 
ticular form  in  which  this  rule  is  embodied  in  the  above  decaloguOi  is  appn^ 
(riate  and  obligatory  only  during  childhood. 
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V(m  we  beBere  it  eui  be  shown  that  the  Jemsh.  decalogae  is  a  fonnula  of 
the  divine  will,  constnicted  on  principles  sinular  to  those  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  foregoing  illustration ;  that  it  was  framed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  tiie  Jews,  at  the  time  it  was  given ;  that  in  several 
particulars  it  is  inappropriate  to  a  more  advanced  condition,  such  as  that  of 
Christian  believers ;  and  that,  while  its  spirit  remains  in  force,  its  authority 
as  a  formal  enactment  rested  on  the  same  basis  with  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
code,  and  was  abolished  by  the  advent  of  Christianity*  That  this  is  a  correct 
view  of  the  decalogue,  appears  from  the  following  considerations : 

1.  Two  of  the  ten  commandments,  viz.,  the  first  and  second,  which  forbid 
literal  idolatry,  were  obviously  enacted  with  special  reference  to  the  prevjuling 
vice  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  nations  around  them,  at  the  time  the  law  was 
given.  The  strange  fatuity  with  which  the  chosen  people  plimged  again  and 
again  into  that  vice  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  shows  how  important 
those  commandments  were  at  that  time.  Ood  wisely  placed  them  in  front 
of  the  decalogue.  But,  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  tne  Jews  and  a  great 
part  of  Christendom  are  concerned,  they  are  as  unnecessary  and  mappropri- 
ate  as  would  be  the  injunction  of  a  father  to  his  adult  children  not  to  play  in 
the  dirt.  If  God  were  to  ^ve  a  written  law  now  to  the  Jews,  insteaa  of 
forbidding  image  worship  as  the  leading  vice,  he  would  undoubtedly  aim  his 
first  commandments  against  the  love  of  money.  Indeed,  the  reader  will  find 
by  examining  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  never  pointed 
their  artillery  against  the  fallen  bulwarks  of  literal  idolatry,  but  against  cov- 
etousness,  which  had  taken  its  place.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  never  alludes 
to  image  worship;  but  it  bears  down  on  mammonism,  in  a  way  that  indicates 
Christ's  view  of  the  pre-eminence  of  that  vice.  (See  Matt.  6:  19 — 34 ; 
ilso  EpL  5:  5,  and  Col.  3:  5.) 

2.  The  fifth  commandment — that  which  requires  reverence  toward  parents 
—though  it  justly  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  morality  appropriate  to  a 
worldly  state,  and  was  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  that  preparatory 
civilization  which  God  sought  to  dcvelope  in  the  Jewish  nation,  is  nevertheless 
essentially  modified,  and  even  in  a  certfun  sense  countermanded  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  tiie  gospel.  In  the  place  of  that  commandment,  the  words  of  Christ 
are,  ^  Except  a  man  hate  and  forsake  father  and  mother  ...  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple  ;*  *  Call  no  man  father  on  earth.'  In  accordance  with  these  pre? 
cepts,  he  asserted  his  own  independence  of  his  earthly  parents,  when  he  waa 
twelve  years  old ;  (Luke  2:  42 — 50 ;)  he  publicly  refused  to  recognize  as 
his  motner  and  brethren  any  but  the  children  of  God  ;  (Matt.  12:  47 — 50;) 
and  he  constantly  addressed  Mary  by  the  title,  *  Woman* — and  not  as  his 
mother.  John  2:  4.  19:  26.  The  principle  of  the  case  is  plain.  The  fifth 
commandment  directs  men  how  to  behave  as  children  of  the  flesh,  and  would 
be  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation  if  men  were  never  called  to  a  spirit- 
ual state.  But  Christ  came  to  introduce  a  second  birth,  and  transfer  mcQ 
from  a  carnal  to  a  spiritual  state  and  parentage.  For  this  purpose  it  waa 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  countermand  the  letter  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment. It  is  no  objection  to  this  view,  that  Paul  exhorted  the  childreij 
of  believers  to  obey  then-  parents-  Eph.  6: 1—8.  Col.  3;  20.     He  wisely 
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combined  the  morafity  of  tiie  law  with  that  of  the  gospel,  becsaaa  his  ill8inl^ 
lions  on  this  point  were  addressed  to  those  who,  it  nught  be  presumed,  were 
too  young  to  be  treated  as  subjects  of  the  spiritual  dispensation.  The  promise 
of  reward,  attached  to  the  fifth  commandment,  is  of  a  temporal  nature,  and 
indicates  the  temporal  nature  of  the  precept.  'Honor  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er, [not  that  you  may  secure  the  rewards  of  eternity,  but]  that  thy  day%  mw 
ht  hn<j  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.'  To  those  who  se^ 
the  prize  of  the  second  birth,  the  precept  is,  *'  Coll  no  man  father  on  earth.' 

3.  We  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  Jesus  lumself  in  respect  to  two  of  the 
ten  commandments,  that  the  letter  of  them  is  not  adapted  to  the  Christian 
dispensation.  In  immediate  connection  with  the  saying — ^  Think  not  that  I 
am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets' — which  is  so  often  appealed  to 
by  legalists,  Christ  actually  repealed  the  formula  of  the  sixth  and  seTenfli 
commandments,  and  substituted  other  words  in  their  places.  ^  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  Avas  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall 
kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment.  But  I  say  to  you,  That  whosoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment; 
and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  coun- 
cil :  but  whosoever  shcdl  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire.'  Matt 
6:  21,  22.  In  the  same  manner  he  proceeds  shoi'tly  after  to  abolish  the  form 
and  re-embody  the  spirit  of  the  commandment,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery.' Matt.  5:  27,  28.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  an  actual  repeal 
of  the  old  form  in  these  cases ;  for  Christ  uses  the  same  langu;ige  in  both,  as 
that  by  which  he  immediately  afterward  repeals  the  rule,  *  An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  Matt.  5:  38,  39.  When  he  says  in  relation  to 
this  bloody  law, —  'Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  &c.,  but  I  say  to 
you,'  &c., — every  one  understands  that  he  intends  by  this  form  of  speech  to 
abolish  the  old  precept,  and  give  a  new  one.  It  is  equally  clear  that  by  the 
same  form  of  speech  he  repealed  the  sixth  and  seventh  commandments.  By 
the  two  examples  which  he  has  thus  furnished  us,  we  may  understand  what 
he  means  when  he  says — '  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  [the  law,]  but  to  fulfil.' 
He  certainly  does  not  mean  that  he  has  not  come  to  destroy  the  6H,farm  of 
the  ten  commandments,  for  this  is  what  he  immediately  proceeds  to  do.  Be 
evidently  does  mean  that  he  has  not  come  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
but  to  perfect  its  development,  by  embodying  it  in  a  new  and  perfect  fonn. 
The  immense  enlargement  of  scope  which  he  gives  to  the  spirit  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  commandments,  leads  to  the  presumption  that  if  he  had  expressly 
revised  the  fourth,  he  would  have  re-constructed  it  thus :  *  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Remember  the  seventh  day  to  keep  it 
holy.  But  I  say  to  you.  Keep  holy  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  twenty-tbor 
hours  in  the  day.' 

4.  Besides  the  changes  which,  we  have  seen,  are  required  in  the  pi^cep- 
live  forms  of  some  at  least  of  the  ten  commandments,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  Christian  dispensation  makes  a  still  greater  change  in  respect  to  the  legal 
nature  of  the  whole  of  them.  Christianity  is  a  dispensation,  not  of  law,  bat 
of  grace  and  truth.  Retaining  and  greatly  enlarging  the  mtrinsic  truths  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  it  proposes  to  enforce  obedience  to  those  truths,  by  spiritual 
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»flii9B06i,  instead  of  legal  eauetioDe.  In  this  eenee,  if  in  no  other,  it  may 
eafely  be  said  that  the  t^  commandments  are  abolished,  so  far  as  Christian 
believers  are  concerned,  five  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  (which  is  an  eptome  of  PanPs  theology,)  are  devoted  to  an 
•elaborate  proof  that  the  law,  as  a  means  of  moral  influence,  prevents  instead 
of  promoting,  both  justification  and  sanctification ;  and  that  whoever  is  in  the 
way  of  salvation  is  not  under  the  law*  The  apostle  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
thivt  he  refers  in  this  demonstration,  especially  to  the  ten  commandments, 
since  he  cites  the  tenth  commandment---^Thou  shalt  not  covet'— as  the  verv  law 
which,  in  his  own  experience,  he  found  to  be  a  savor  of  death  instead  of  life. 
Rom.  7:  7.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this  fundamental  principle,  he  calls 
the  law  ^  written  and  engraven  in  stones,'  (which  certainly  is  none  other  than 
the  t6n  commandments,)  ^  ihe  ministration  of  decAh^  ^the  ministration  of 
eandemnationj  ^  the  letter  that  killethj*  and  announces  in  plain  terms  that 
this  law  is  ^done  away^ — is  ^aboUshecT  by  the  new  covenant,  2Cor.  8: 6 — 18. 

What  shall  we  say  now  of  the  time-honored  dogma  that  the  ten  command- 
ments are  unrepealable,  eternal  expressions  of  the  divine  will  ?  Verily  that 
they  who  teach  such  things,  ^know  not  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm.' 
It  is  as  clear  as  the  sunbeams  of  Crod's  truth  can  make  it,  that  the  letter  of 
the  decalogue  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  temporary  Mosaic  law :  that  it  was 
constructed  with  special  reference  to  the  childhood  of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
that  it  was  engraved  on  stones,  (as  parents  sometimes  print  and  frame  special 
rules  of  conduct  for  their  children,)  to  signify,  not  its  perpetual  obligation, 
but  its  special  importance  to  that  people  ;  that  parts  of  it  were  expressly  re- 
pealed  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  Paul  pronounced  the  whole  of  it  abolished 
by  the  dispensation  of  the  spirit. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  argument  for  the  sabbath,  founded  on  the  as- 
sumed immutability  of  the  decalogue,  which  b  the  strong  bulwark,  the  last 
refuge  of  Sabbatarians  ?  Verily  *  it  is  ready  to  vanish  away.'  The  com- 
mandment to  observe  the  seventh  day,  has  less  intrinsic  claim  than  any  other 
of  the  ten,  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  eternal  ^  moral  law.'  The  author- 
ity of  such  precepts  as — '  Thou  shalt  not  steal,' — ^  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness,'  &c.,  may  be  supposed  to  extend  even  to  heaven.  But  nobody  im- 
agines that  the  angels  and  sunts  made  perfect,  observe  one  day  in  the  week 
as  a  special  holy  cby.  When  Christ  repeated  to  the  young  man  the  essential 
parts  of  the  decalogue,  he  did  not  mention  the  sabbath  precept.  Matt.  19: 
18.  Moreover  in  the  second  edition  of  the  decalogue,  published  in  Deuter- 
onomy 5:  7 — 21,  the  fourth  commandment  has  a  special  appendage,  which 
plainly  proves  it  to  be  merely  a  Jewish  institution.  After  reciting  the  pre- 
cept as  first  delivered,  the  record  proceeds  thus — '  Remember  that  thou  wast 
a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out 
thence,  through  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm :  therefore  the 
Lord  thy  Ghd  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day?  Deut.  5:  15.  TIius 
the  commandment  itself  bears  decisive  marks  of  its  limited  and  national  char- 
acter. This,  added  to  the  fact  that  it  stands  in  a  decalogue  which  as  a  whole 
has  been  shown  to  be  mutable  and  repealable,  makes  an  accumulation  of  cvi« 
dence  of  its  abrogation,  which  cannot  but  satisfy,  ere  long,  all  but  those  who 
are  selfishly  interested  m  maintaining  its  perpetiuJ  authority. 
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Bat  we  liave  a  still  sorer  *  word  of  prophecy.'    To  set  tibe  nattar  eon- 

pletely  at  rest,  we  are  fortunately  able  to  produce  au 

APOSTOLIC  DECISION  OF  THE  SABBATH  QUESTION. 

In  the  15th  chapter  of  Acts  we  are  informed  that  the  questioii  whether 
the  external  institutions  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  regarded  as  binding  on  the 
Gentiles,  was  distinctly  raised  in  the  primitive  church,  and  decided,  in  M 
council,  after  solemn  debate  by  the  apostles.  Their  decision  is  contained  ia 
the  following  letter : 

<<  The  apoetlefl  and  elders,  and  brethren,  send  greeting  urfto  the  brethroa 
which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch.  and  Syria,  and  Cilicia  :  Forasmuch  at 
we  have  heard  that  certain  which  went  out  from  us  have  trouUed  yoa  wiUi 
words,  subverting  your  souls,  saying.  Ye  must  be  circumcised,  and  keep  thi 
law :  to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment :  it  seemed  good  unto  ns,  beiof 
assembled  with  one  accord,  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our  bdored 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  sent  therefore  Judas  and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  yot 
the  same  things  by  mouth.  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghoet  and  to  os,  to 
lay  upon  you  no  greater  burthen  than  these  necessary  things ;  that  ye  abstaia 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  froa 
fornication  :  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselved,  yo  shall  do  well.  Fare  ye  welL** 
Acts  15:  23—29. 

As  wo  are  Gentiles,  we  may  fairiy  consider  this  letter  as  addressed  to  us; 
and  it  comes  to  us  with  the  authority,  not  only  of  the  apostles  and  elders  at 
Jcnisalem,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tliat  it  includes  in  its  scope  the  sabbatr 
ical  institution,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  persons^ who 
had  not  been  educated  in  ilie  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  to  whom  of 
course  the  express  exception  of  that  institution  (if  the  apostles  had  designed 
that  it  should  be  excepted  from  the  decree  of  abrogation)  would  have  been 
quite  as  necessary,  as  the  exceptions  which  they  actually  did  make  in  retar 
tion  to  eating  polluted  things,  and  fornication.  Gentile  believers^  to  whom 
the  sabbath  Avas  at  that  time  an  ordinance  as  new  and  arbitrary  as  that  of 
circumcision,  could  not  but  understand — and  the  apostles  of  course  designed 
they  should  understand — that  it  was  a  part  of  that  *  law'  from  which  tho 
above  letter  declared  them  exempt.  As  Gentiles,  then,  we  are  formally 
discharged,  by  the  highest  authority,  human  and  divine,  from  the  obligatioii 
to  keep  the  sabbath ;  and  we  may  well  throw  back  upon  modem  Sabbatarians 
the  charge  of  *  trampling  on  divine  commands.'  In  the  face  of  a  solemn 
manifesto  of  God  and  his  servants,  these  Judaizers  ^  trouble  men  with  words^ 
subverting  their  soulsj  saying,  Te  must  [sabbatizc,]  and  keep  the  law :  to 
whom  [the  apostles  and  the  Holy  Ghost]  gavb  no  such  commandment.* 


§60.    BAPTISM. 

Paul  speaks  of  the  ^  doctrine  of  baptisms'  (Heb.  6:  2)  as  among  the  ele- 
mentary instructions  of  the  gospel — a  ^  first  principle/  like  repentance,  faith, 
&c.,  which  even  babes  in  Christ  might  be  supposed  to  understand.  Surely 
then,  we  may  expect,  before  examination,  to  find  that  the  word  of  God  fur- 
nishes to  the  sincere  inquirer,  evidence  by  which  he  may  easily  aiiive  at  sat- 
isfactory and  certun  conclusions  concemmg  a  subject  which  thus  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  C!hristian's  pathway.  We  propose  therefore,  in  this  arti- 
cle, to  step  aside  from  the  numberless  controversies  on  this  subject,  which 
have  long  rent  the  visible  church — controversies  which  obviously  prove,  that 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  have  been  ig^norant  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Quist — and  examine  in  simplicity  for  ourselves, 
and  for  the  asinstance  of  our  readers,  the  record  of  Crod.  We  shall  conduct 
this  examination,  by  quoting  the  most  important  passages  in  the  New  Testar 
ment,  relating  to  baptism,  and  adding  such  remarks  as  they  suggest. 

Matt.  8: 10, 11.  ^I  [John  the  Baptist]  indeed  baptize  you  with  water;  but 
he  that  Cometh  after  me,  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  dioes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  bear;  he  [Christ]  shall  baptize  you  with  the  HolyOhoBt  and  with  fire.' 
In  each  of  the  other  Evangelists,  this  declaration  of  John  is  recorded ; 
(Mark  1:  8,  Luke  3:  16,  John  1:  26  ;)  and  Christ  himself  repeated  it  just 
before  lus  ascension.  ^  John  truly  baptized  with  water ^  but  ye  shall  be  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost^  not  many  days  hence.'  Here  then,  we  have  in 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  New  Testament,  an  expli- 
cit statement  of  ^  the  doctrine  of  baptisms ;'  the  very  doctrine,  doubtiess,  to 
which  Paul  alluded,  in  using  the  plural  of  the  word  baptism.  The  doctrine 
manifestiy  is,  that  water  baptism  belonged  to  the  ministry  of  John,  and  the 
baptism  qf  the  Holy  Ghost  to  that  of  Christ.  These  primary  statements  are 
so  simple  and  clear,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  Paul  regarded  ^  the  doctrine 
of  baptisms,'  as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  instructions  of  the  gospel ; 
and  if  on  further  examination,  we  find  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  view  they 

{resent,  we  shall  have  no  cUfficulty  in  forming  our  judgment  on  the  subject* 
t  is  plain,  that  all  occasion  for  dispute  about  the  mode  of  water  baptism  is 
removed,  unless  indeed  we  consider  John  the  Baptist  our  spiritual  head,  in* 
stead  of  Christ.  If,  in  professing  to  be  Christians,  we  rank  ourselves  among 
the  followers  of  Christ,  and  not  of  John,  we  must  regard  water  baptism  as  an 
ordinance  belonging  to  ^past  dispensation;  and  of  course  all  controversy  con* 
coming  it  as  ill-timed  molishness.  We  are  suMects  of  the  dispensation  to 
which  the  baptism  of  tJie  JBolyGJiost  belongs.  We  receive  the  substance,  of 
which  John's  baptism  was  the  shadow ;  and  have  no  more  occasion  for  dis- 

Sute  about  water  baptism  than  about  circumcision,  or  any  other  ordinance  of 
udaism. 

Matt.  28:  19.  *  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father j  and  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  GhostJ*  The  in- 
tent of  this  direction  cvidentiy  accords  with  the  doctrine  which  John  and 
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Christ  had  before  ex])licit1y  and  repeatedly  stated,  as  we  hare  seen.  Thesd 
words  of  Christ  commissioned  his  aiseiples  to  baptize  not  with  water,  for  thai 
was  John's  baptism,  but  *  in  the  name  [i.  e.  with  the  power]  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,'  wliich  alone  was  the  baptism  of  Christ.  We  most 
suppose  that  Christ  perfectly  understood  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  the  dififer 
ence  between  John's  baptism  and  his  own,  and  used  this  language  with  that 
distinction  in  his  mind*  If  he  had  intended  to  perpetuate  John's  baption, 
surely  he  would  have  explicitly  commissioned  his  disciples  to  baptize  widi 
fcaUr.  This  he  did  not  do,  but  on  the  contrary  explicitly  commisnoned  thein 
to  baptize  in  his  aum  name,  of  course  with  his  baptism,  and  ^  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fact  that  his  disciples  understood  him  as  directiiig 
them  to  continue  the  ministration  of  baptism  by  water,  which  theyhad  before 
practised,  (John  4:  2,)  by  no  means  militates  ¥rith  this  view.  They  ^d  in* 
deed  understand  him  in  this  inferior  sense,  and  proceeded  on  the  day  of  Pen* 
tecost,  and  afterwards,  to  administer  water  baptism.  But  his  meaning  in  this 
vase,  as  in  many  others,  must  not  be  determined  by  their  understandmg,  but 
by  his  own  declarations  concerning  the  same  subject  in  other  places.  Whik 
he  was  with  them  in  the  flesh,  they  received  most  of  his  instructions  in  a  €a^ 
nal,  inferior  sense.  They  knew  bm  not  as  Lord  of  that  spiritual  kingdom^ 
which  ^  cometh  not  with  ob8er\'ation  ;'  tliey  read  his  character  and  ]nst^l^ 
tions,  in  the  ^  letter,'  not  in  the  '  spirit.'     In  allusion  to  this  he  said  to  tiiem, 

*  These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  being  yet  present  with  you ;  but  the 
Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name, 
he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance^ 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you, ^  John  14:  25,  26.  With  this  anticipation, 
he  spoke  to  them.  His  personal  instructions  ere  therefore  to  be  construed, 
not  according  to  their  immediate  understanding  of  them ;  but  with  reference 
to  that  subsecpient  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  these  instructions 
were  but  a  text-book.  A  notable  illustration  of  these  remarks  occurs  in  the 
very  verse  which  has  occasioned  them,  *  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations.*  In 
these  words,  Christ  surely  designed  to  give  the  disciples  an  unlinuted  cant 
mission,  as  also  in  Acts  1:  8  ;  yet  a  long  time  elapsed  before  they  knew  the 
extent  of  their  commission.  Nearly  ten  years  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Peter  for  the  first  time  discovered^  by  the  intervention  of  a  miraculous  vi^ 
ion,  manifested  both  to  himself  attd  Cornelius,  that  God  had  broken  down 
the  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 

*  teach  all  nations.'  We  need  not  wonder  then,  tliat  they  who  received  tiie 
unlimited  commission,  *  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,'  in  a  sense  which  re* 
Btricted  them  to  the  Jewish  people,  received  also  the  accompanying  direction, 
•Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
Jn  a  sense  which  led  them  for  a  season  to  continue  the  water  baptism  of  Jcdm. 
51iese  remarks  arc  equally  applicable  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  16: 16, 

*  He  that  belicveth  and  is  baptized^  shall  be  saved.'  The  obvious  meaning 
is,  *  he  that  believcth  and  is  baptized,'  not  with  the  water  baptism  of  John, 
but '  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  tht 
baptism  of  Christ,  *  shall  be  saved^' 


John  4:  2.  *  Jesns  Umself  hapttted  not  [irith  iratcr,]  but  his  disciples.* 
ffhe  fact  tbat  Jesus  did  not  baptize  with  water,  and  Jolui  s  special  notice  of 
it  in  diis  passage,  accord  with,  and  confirm  the  view  we  bave  presented. 
Why  did  not  Jesus  baptize,  if  water  baptism  is  a  Christian  ordinance  'i — 
He  insisted  upon  being  baptized  himself,  with  water,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry, '  that  he  might  fulfil  all  rii/litemitnets.'  ISeing  made  imder 
the  law,  it  was  necessary  tbat  he  should  be  subject  to  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  law,  and  especially  to  that  ordinance  which  most  immediately  foretokened 
his  own  work.  But,surely  he  failed  to  fulfil  one  verj-  important  part  of  rigbt- 
eousnesa,  in  neglecting  to  ^ve  bis  followers  an  example  of  the  jmm'ntroiion 
of  water  bapdsm,  if  he  designed  tliat  tbej  should  perpetuate  it  as  a  Cbristif  a 
ordinance.  If  a  Christian  minister  should  never  baptize  with  water,  he  mij;ht 
well  defend  his  conduct  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  his  Master.  Our 
next  quotation  will  show,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  send  his  apostles  to  bap- 
tize with  water;  and  therefore  his  example  was  conustent  with  his  instnictiona, 

1  Cor.  1:  14 — 17.  'I thank  Qod  that  IhaptUed  none  ofi/ou,  but  Crispus 
and  Giuus ;  lest  any  sbonld  say  tbat  I  baptized  in  my  own  name.  And  I 
baptized  also. the  household  of  Stephanas :  t>c9)de9,  I  know  not  whether  I 
baptized  any  other.  For  Christ  srnt  me  not  to  baj/tizf,  biit  to  preach  the 
gospel.'  The  fact  that  Paul  baptized  any  with  water,  is  easily  explained  by 
his  own  words  in  the  same  epistle,  ICor.  9:  20,  &c. : — '  Unto  the  Jews  I  be- 
came as  a  Jew ;  to  them  that  are  under  tlie  law,  as  under  the  law,  &c.  I 
am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some.'  In 
accordance  with  tliis  principle  of  accommodation  which  be  adopted,  he  not 
only  ailmiuistcred  water  bai>tism,  but  eircumeislon  ;  (Acts  10:  3;)  and  we 
might  argue  as  plausibly  for  the  continuance  of  circumcision,  as  of  John's 
baptism,  from  the  example  of  Paul.  He  baptized  but  few  of  bis  converts  at 
Corinth,  and  probably  as  few  elsewhere,  and  thanked  God  that  he  baptized 
no  more.  Evidently  it  was  a  matter  of  expediency,  not  of  obligation  with  liim; 
'  for'  says  he, '  Christ  sent  me,  not  to  haptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;'  in 
other  words, '  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize  with  water,  but  with  the  Holy 
Ghost ;'  for '  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  (.rod  unto  salvation.'  Paul  was  a 
minister  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  2  Cor.  3:  3,  ti.  It  is  pliun  then, 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  lias  not  only  the  example  of  Christ,  but  of  Paul, 
his  chief  apostle,  in  favor  of  dispensing  with  the  ministration  of  water  baptism, 
as  a  Christian  ordinance. 

Acts  2:  38.  '  Then  siud  Peter  unto  them,  Repent,  and  he  baptized,  eve- 
ry one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  &c.  We  quote  this  passgeasa 
specimen  of  many  similar  paasages  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  exliibiting  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  first  ministers  of  Josus  Christ.  We  need  cpiote 
no  more,  for  we  concede  witliout  rcbictance  all  tbat  can  be  asked  for  the  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  water  baptism,  derived  from  tlio  example  of  Peter  and  hia 
associat*  apostles.  Beyond  controveray,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  aftei^ 
wards,  they  baptized  with  water,  in  compliance  with  what  they  supposed  to 
be  the  last  direction  of  their  Master.  Yet  we  shall  be  permitted  by  all,  save 
the  worthipprrs  of  saints,  to  (|uestion,  for  reasons  already  stated,  whether 
tbe  apostles  ia  this  early  stage  of  their  ministry,  rightly  understood  the  direc- 
ts 
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tion?  of  tlirir  M.usti^r.  Tlieir  doctrine  of  baptisms  was  tnatiifcstlj  at  trMiaflW 
Witli  tltc  iust ructions  an<l  examples  of  Christ  and  Paul,  except  on  the  suppo* 
Bition  tliat  they  were  yet  partially,  at  least,  in  the  dispensation  of  John  tbc 
Baptist.  Wo  cannot  helieve,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  we  have  previoudj 
discu.>sed,  tliiit  tf«  miimUtm  of  the  ijonpd  qf  Christ,  they  prescribed  andprac' 
tisc<l  water  l>ai»tisni.  As  uiinistei-s  of  the  doetrinc  and  baptism  of  John,  their 
course  ^\iis  consistent  with  tlie  instnietions  of  tlieir  Master.  Yet  their 
example  ]>l;iinly  fnrnifrhe.s  no  ar^mient  iu  favor  of  water  baptism,  unless 
we  make  John  our  leader  instead  of  Chrirt.  Many  circumstances  combine 
to  induce  the  ]>eHef,  that  they  were  thus  in  the  fii-st  stages  of  their  ministiT, 
in  a  measure  the  disciples  of  John.  1.  Their  preaching  and  his  were  neuij 
identical.  *  John  verily  baptized  with  tlie  baptism  of  repetitance^  saying  un- 
to the  i>eople  that  they  should  hdieve  on  him  that  should  ci>fne  after  him, 
that  is,  on  Jesus  Christ.'  Acts  10:  4.  Such  also  was  tlie  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  oil  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  afterwards,— -*Jfc/?<^»^  and  be  baptised, 
&c.  'Jl'iK'nt  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the 
times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  8kaH 
%end  JcisK^C/iriHt  unto  ynu^  &c.  Acts  3:  19%  20.  Faith  in  ?i.pr€%ent  SavioT) 
is  confessedly  the  foremost  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  gospel  which 
Paul  i)reached  ;  Avhereas  the  apostles,  like  John,  preached  chiefly  repeintanet^ 
and  ]M)inte(l  the  people  *  to  him  that  should  come  after.^     2.  As  John  in  his 

Sersonal  ministry  was  for  a  season  cotemporaiy  with  Christ,  so  we  believe  the 
ispensatinn  of  which  John  was  the  head,  was  for  a  season  cotemporary  with 
that  of  which  Christ  was  the  head.  The  doctrine  and  baptism  of  John  were 
for  a  sea,*»on  after  tlie  day  of  Pentecost,  blended  with  the  preaching  of  Chiist 
and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  (J host,  lint  we  believe  also^  tliat  as  John  swd 
with  reference  to  Christ,  '  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease,'  so  the 
doctrine  and  bajitism  of  John,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  gradually  gave 
place  to  tlie  ductrine  and  baptism  of  Christ.  God  seems  to  have  pursued 
the  saiiie  oi'«ler  in  this  case,  as  in  the  entire  transition  frotn  Judaism  to  Chris* 
tianity,  and  in  every  other  change  of  dispensation ;  introducing  the  new  dis- 
pensation, not  by  a  sudden  exchange,  but  by  a  gi-adual  pi-ocess,  like  the  blend' 
ing  of  H;:ht  and  darkness  in  the  daAvn  of  the  morning.  3.  We  are  expressly 
informed,  (Acts  IS:  24,  25,)  that  long  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  a  man 
who  was  ^  mighty  in  the  scri]:)tures,'  'fervent  in  spirit,'  and  ^ instructed %% 
the  inn/  of  the  Lord^  was  yet  only  a  disciple  of  John.  *A  certain  Jev, 
named  Ap<illos,  born  at  Alexandria,  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the 
scriptures,  came  to  Kphesus.  This  man  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  diligently  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  hxoxving  onhf  the  baptism  of  JohC  By  this  circum- 
stance  we  may  discover,  that  the  influence  of  the  dispensation  of  John,  was 
for  ascasuii,  to  some  extent,  intermingled  with  that  of  the  Christian  dispensa* 
tion.  4.  raul  ^^ives  us  to  understand,  (Cfal.  1  &  2,)  that  Peter  and  his  as- 
sociate aj-'v.-iili.'^,  were  for  a  long  tune  after  the  commencement  of  their  minis* 
try,  jiuUiiz.iM;^  Jiud  contracted  in  their  views  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He  savs, 
•Fourteen  yearc*  after,  [i.  e.  about  twenty  years  after  tlie  day  of  Pentecost,] 
I  went  u})  again  to  Jerusalem  witli  Bai'nabas,  and  took  Titus  with  me  also ; 
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ftnd  I  went  apby  revelation,  and  commtmicated  unto  iJiem^  [i.  c.  the  apos- 
des  and  their  foUowers,]  that  gospel  which  I  preach  among  the  Gentiles,  &c. 
Of  those  that  seemed  to  be  somewhat,  whatever  they  were,  it  makctli  no  mat- 
ter to  me ;  God  acceptetli  no  man's  person ;  for  they  who  seemed  to  be  some« 
what,  in  conference  added  nothing  to  me^  but  eontrariunsej  &c.  He  after* 
wards  plainly  shows  to  whom  he  alludes  in  these  expressions ;'  'James,  Ce- 
phaSj  for  Peter,]  and  John^  were  they  who  ^seemed  to  be  pillars.'  After- 
Irards  he  states  that  he  *  withstood  Peter  to  his  face,'  for  liis  blameworthy 
jndaizing.  We  recommend  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  worship  saints,  and 
make  apostolic  practices  immutable  laws,  a  careful  perusal  of  tliis  pa^isage  in 
Paul's  writings.  It  will  be  found  that  Paul  scrupled  not  to  differ  in  doctrine 
and  practice  from  those  who  had  been  ^  apostles  before  him.'  We  need  not 
wonder  that  he  spoke  so  lightly  as  we  have  seen,  of  that  water  baptism  which 
those  apostles  prescribed  and  administered  in  the  beginning  of  their  apostlcship, 
6.  If  it  is  objected  in  answer  to  what  has  been  said,  that  the  a])ostles  bapti* 
led  with  water  while  under  the  guidance  of  the  HolyQ-host,  we  reply,  in  the 
first  place,  though  we  should  admit  that  die  Holy  Ghost  did  actually  direct 
them  to  baptize  with  water,  we  might  still  assert,  that  no  one  can  tnily  follow 
their  example,  who  baptizes  withaut  tJte  special  directmi  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
But  we  deny  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  Holy  Gliost  did  direct 
them  to  baptize  with  water.  We  cannot  ascribe  all  their  actions  and  views 
to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  a  time  they  evidently  regarded  cir- 
cumcision as  a  Christian  ordinance.  Was  tliis  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
They  regarded  the  Jewish  nation  as  alone  entitled  to  the  bles?in^  of  the  gos- 
pel. Were  they  taught  this  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Peter  so  conducted  that 
Paul  withstood  him  to  his  face,  *  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.'  Did  he  act 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Manifestly  the  Jewish  practices 
and  views  which  the  apostles  had  received,  not  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
from  their  previous  education,  must  account  for  many  things  in  their  conduct; 
and  what  portion  of  Judaism  would  be  more  likely  to  adhere  to  them  in  the 
beginning  of  their  apostleship,  than  the  baptism  of  John — the  recent  intro- 
duction and  celebrity  of  which,  seemed  doubtless  to  characterize  it  a.s  a  per- 
manent ordinance  of  the  new  dispensation  ?  It  is  said  that  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  (Acts  8:  38)  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  only 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  assertion,  is  the  fact  that  Philip  was  directed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  preach  Christ  to  the  eunuch.  Tlie  inference  from  this  is, 
that  he  subsequently  baptized  him  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ol)* 
serve,  this  is  only  an  inference.  It  is  not  said  that  the  Holy  Ghost  dictated 
the  baptism.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  *  the  eunuch  said.  See,  here 
is  water,  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized '/'  The  suggestion  of  water 
baptism  came  from  the  eunuch,  and  not  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  AVhen  a  pas* 
sage  shall  be  found  in  the  record  of  God  directly  ascribing  the  ministration 
of  water  baptism  to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
admit  that  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  argument  for  its  continuance  as  a 
Christian  ordinance  ;  but  while  feeble  inferences  alone,  are  the  foundation  of 
that  ar^ment,  we  must  be  permitted  to  receive  the  instructions  and  examples 
of  Chnst  and  Paul,  as  paramount  to  the  instructions  and  examples  of  tlio^e 
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apostles  who,  while  they  *  seemed  to  be  pillars,'  were  yet   manifestly,  to  i 

great  extent,  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  habits  and  doctrines. 

1  Peter  3:  20,  21.  '  Ei;i;ht  souls  were  saved  by  water,  [i.  e.  in  Noah'l 
ark ;]  the  like  figiu*e  whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us,  (jm^ 
the  puttuuf  awaif  of  the  filth  of  the  fleshy  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscieDoe 
towards  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.'  It  is  eri* 
dent  from  tliis  passage,  tliat  Peter's  views  of  baptism  were  rectified  at  thfl 
time  he  wrote  his  epistles.  The  baptism  of  which  he  here  sj>caks,  is  exprefli* 
ly  declared  to  be,  not  that  which  washes  away  '  the  filth  of  the  flesh,'  i.  e. 
water  baptism;  but  tliat  which  purifies  the  conscience,  i.  e.  the  baptism  of 
tlie  Holy  Ghost.  By  giving  heed  to  tliis  explanation,  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  discerning  the  connection  which  he  suggests,  between  baptism  and 
tlie  resurrection  of  Christ.  AVator  baptism  can  scarcely  be  strained  by  any 
latitude  of  fancy,  into  a  type  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  John  the  Baptist, 
with  whom  it  originated,  evidently  designed  no  such  allusion.  He  administered 
it  according  to  the  character  miifomily  ascribed  to  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  tlie  traditions  of  the  Jews,  as  an  ordinance  of  initiatmi — a  rite  by  which 
its  sul)jects  were  introduced  into  a  new  dispensation.  As  such,  it  was  prop- 
erly a  typo  of  tlie  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  believers  arc  intro- 
duced into  the  Christian  dispensation.  Water  baptism  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  tlie  baptism  of  the  lic^ly  Ghost,  as  that  in  which  John  tlie  Baptist 
stood  to  Christ.  That  we  may  uudci-stand  how  the  baptism  of  the  -flirfjf 
G/uist  is  connected  with  the  rcsuri'cction  of  Christ,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
we  bear  in  mind  that  behevci's  are  thereby  baptized  into  CJiristj  become 
members  of  his  body,  and  of  course  partakers  of  his  resurrection.  This  is 
plainly  the  meaning  of  Paul  in  the  following  passages : — '  Know  ye  not  that 
BO  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jems  Christy  were  baptized  into  his 
death  ?  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism^  into  death,  that  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Fatlier,  even  so, 
we  also  should  walk  hi  newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  togeth- 
er in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  ive  ahull  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  Jus  resur* 
reetion.^  Rom.  G:  3 — 5.  •  Ye  are  complete  in  him,  &c.,  buried  witli  him  in 
baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  hini^  through  the  faith  of  tlie  opera- 
tion of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.'  Col.  2:  10 — 12.  Paul 
plainly  defines  the  baptism,  of  which  he  thus  speaks,  in  the  following  passages: 
*A8  the  body  is  one,  mid  hath  many  membei-s,  and  all  the  members  of  that 
one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ.  For  ly  one  Spirit 
are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body.'  1  Cor.  12:  12,  13.  '  For  as  many  of  us 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  hnwQpiit  on  CJtrist.'  Gal.  3:  27,  Believ- 
ers becoming  one  with  Christ  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  while  they 
remain  in  the  flesh,  have  fellowship  with  his  death ;  inasmuch  as  his  incarna- 
tion was  in  the  largest  sense  his  death  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  fel- 
lowship with  his  resurrection,  inasmuch  as  their  head,  whose  spirit  is  theirs, 
has  overcome  death.  '  lie  was  \)\\i  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  iiuickened  by 
the  S[>irit.'  1  Pet.  3:  18.  The  connection  of  baptism  with  tlie  resurrection 
of  Christ,  may  be  imperfectly  illustrated  by  the  following  case.  In  working 
subterranean  mmes,  it  is  ofteu  necessary  to  remove  water  that  flows  into  them) 
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by  means  of  an  engine  which  alternately  raises  and  lowers  lavfro  buckets 
through  the  shaft  which  constitutes  the  entrance  of  the  mine.  Such  excava- 
tions are  also  oftentimes  liable  to  explosions,  by  reason  of  the  inflammable 
gases  which  infest  them.  Suppose  that  a  workman  in  such  a  mine,  is  in- 
formed by  the  appearance  of  his  lamp  that  an  explosion  is  at  hand.  At  the 
same  moment  the  water-bucket  is  just  about  to  ascend.  Hushing  from  a  fieiy 
and  dreadful  death,  he  plunges  into  the  ascending  bucket,  and  is  safelr 
raised  to  the  upper  world.  He  is  baptized  into  a  resurrection.  The  primi- 
tive church  was  awaiting  the  explosion  of  tlie  fiery  vengeance  of  God,  in  tho 
judgment  of  the  prince  of  this  world.  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  '  descending 
mto  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  and  ascending  above  all  heavens.'  He 
thus  became  the  shaft  of  communication  between  the  caverns  of  sin  and  the 
heavenly  world.  ^lamthetoay,^  John  14:  6.  His  resurrection  also  became 
the  power  by  which  believers  were  exalted  into  heavenly  places.  ^  I  am  the 
resurrection,'^  John  11:  35.  His  descent  into  the  darkness  of  this  world,  waa 
bis  death.  Hence  believers,  plunging  into  his  blood,  were  baptized  into  his 
death ;  and  having  fellowship  with  him  in  his  victory  over  death,  were  bap- 
tized into  his  resurrection ;  and  when  the  wrath  of  God  burst  upon  the  man 
of  sin,  were  found  safely  reposing  with  him  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 

Peter,  in  tlie  passage  which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  represents  the 
salvation  of  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark,  as  a  tjrpe  of  the  salvation  of 
the  primitive  church,  by  baptism  into  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  flood 
of  water  in  the  type,  is  a  storm  of  judgmeut-fire  in  the  antitype.  The  ark 
is  Christ.  The  entrance  of  the  ark  is  '  baptism  into  Christ.'  As  the  flood 
came  \x\Y)n  the  ark,  and  it  rose  above  the  watei-s,  safely  bcaiing  iti?  inmates, 
till  the  dry  lauJ  reappeared,  so  Christ  became  a  refuge  for  belie  vera  in  tlio 
midst  of  the  fiery  vengeance  of  God,  and  ])y  the  power  of  his  resurrecion, 
bearing  tliera  above  the  burning  billows  that  rolled  over  those  who,  m  the  diy 
of  judgment,  were  not  found  in  him,  gave  them  a  resting  place  in  the  kin*.'- 
dom  of  his  glory.  AVith  these  views,  we  perceive  that  Peter  very  projxjrl^ 
represented  baptism  as  a  aavinfi  ordinance.  'The  like  figure  whereunto,  even 
baptism,  doth  now  saoe  us.'  Without  baptism  into  Chiist,  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost, 
none  can  be  saved. 

Eph.  4:  4,  5.  *  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  arc  called  lu 
one  hope  of  your  calling  :  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.'*  K  water  bii  > 
tism  was  in  Paul's  view  a  Christian  onlinance,  he  has  not  spoken  in  thi^  pas- 
sage according  to  the  fonn  of  sound  doctrine :  for  he  says  in  1  Cor.  12:  13, 
*7y//  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body  ;'  showing  that  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  regarded  by  him  as  one  baptism,  of  universal  neces- 
sity ;  and  if  water  baptism  was  in  his  view  cfpudly  necessary,  he  phould 
liave  said, — '  one  Loixl,  one  faith,  two  baptisms.'  Observe  further,  in  iho 
two  pjissages  we  liave  quoted,  he  was  manifestly  treating  of  the  same  subject, 
y'lz.^  thi  unit// of  the  church.  In  one  he  speaks  expressly  of  tlie  baptism 
of  tho  Holy  Ghost,  as  pertaining  universally  to  the  church :  ui  tho 
other  he  declares  that  but  one  baptibm  pertauis  to  the  church.  By  thus 
comparing  the  two  passages,  we  cannot  avoid  the  inference  that  he  regarded 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  onl>/  baptism  pertaining  to  the  church. 
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This  view  alone  accords  mOi  his  own  declaration  and  practice,  and  those  cf 
Christ,  as  wo  have  before  seen.  As  he  states  that  only  one  baptism  belong 
to  Christianity,  in  determining  his  meaning,  we  have  only  to  choose  between 
Jolm's  baptism  and  Christ's.  One  muU  be  rejected.  We  know  which  Chrisi 
rejected :  *  Jesus  baptized  not'  [with  water. J  John  4:  2.  We  know  whidi 
Paul  hunself  rejected  :  *  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize'  [with  water.]  1  Cor. 
1:  17.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  Paul's  *  doctrine  of  baptisms,'  t 
doctiine  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  elementary  instructions  of  the  gos- 
pel, rejected  water  baptism,  and  retained  only  tlio  baptism  of  the  Holy  GhoBt| 
as  a  necessary  appurtenance  to  Christianity. 

Thus  we  have  noted  or  alluded  to  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
which  have  seemed  to  us  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  *  doctrine  of  baptisms.' 
In  conclusion,  we  may  balance  the  evidence  wo  have  before  us,  thus : 

Evidence  in  favor  of  i/ie  baptism  of  the  HolyGhost^  as  alone  belong^  to 
Christianity : — 1,  the  testimony  of  John  as  recorded  by  all  the  evangelists; 
2,  the  testimony  of  Christ ;  (Acts  1:  5;)  3,  the  commission  which  Christ  gavs 
his  disciples ;  4,  Christ's  example ;  5,  the  testimony  of  Paul ;  6,  the  exampb 
of  Paul ;  7,  the  testimony  of  Peter  in  his  epistle. 

Evidence  in  favor  of  water  baptism : — The  example  of  Peter  and  his  asso- 
ciate apostles  in  the  beginning  of  their  ministry, — subtracting  the  evidence 
that  they  were  at  that  time  partially  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 

With  such  a  balance  before  us,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  any  should 
be  found  in  this  day,  clinging  to  the  baptism  of  John  ;  and  our  astonishment 
is  increased  by  the  fact,  that  the  multitudes  who  do  thus  cling  to  the  baptism 
of  John,  are  generally  more  earnestly  at  war  with  each  other  respecting  the 
mode  of '  putting  away  the  filth  of  tlie  flesh,'  than  with  the  devil  in  behalf  ol 
that  gospel  baptism,  which  gives  *  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God.'  Wc  doubt  not  that  immersion  was  the  primitive  mode  of  water  bap 
tism.  But  wc  still  say,  that  a  single  immersion  in  water  is  no  more  ClirUticm 
baptism,  than  a  single  sprinkling  of  water.  Even  as  shadows  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  is  no  better  than  the  other ;  for  the  baptism  of  the 
HolyGhost  is  called  'the  blood  of  simnkling,^  (Heb.  12:  24)  and  was  typified 
by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law.  It  is  also  most 
frequently  represented  as  an  effusion.  Acts  2:  17,  &c.  The  sacrament  of 
iihe  Lord's  supper  shadows  fortli  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  fig- 
ure of  ^drinkinff.^  (See  also  John  7:  37 — 39.)  The  truth  is,  the  operatiofi 
by  which  believers  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  is  properly  represented  by  any  or 
all  of  these  modes  combined.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  a  spunge  is 
dipped  or  sprinkled — whether  water  is  poiu^d  on  it  or  overflows  it.  If  it  is 
filled  with  water,  we  care  little  whether  it  was  filled  by  an  operation  which 
is  called '  immersion,'  or  '  effiLsion,'  or  '  sprinkling,'  or  *  drinking.*  He  that 
receives  Christ  by  faith,  is  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  Jesiw,  the  Spirit  is  ^poured  out*  upon  him,  and  he  is  *  made  to 
drink  into  that  one  Spirit.'  We  confess  however,  the  first  figure  suits  our 
taste  better  than  any  other.     Wo  love  to  think  of  Christian  baptasm,  as  AS 
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^61.    MARRIAGE. 

So  long  as  the  following  thrilling  description  of  latter-day  repentance  stands 
On  the  record  of  God,  it  can  never  be  unimportant  to  investigate  the  bearings 
of  the  matrimonial  connection,  on  our  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ. 

^  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications :  and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they 
have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only  son, 
and  shall  be  in  bitternesn  for  himi  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born. 
In  that  day  shall  ^there  be  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning  of 
Hadad-rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon.  And  the  land  shall  mourn,  every  raro- 
ily  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  David  apart,  and  their  wives  apart ;  the 
fiimily  of  the  house  of  Nathan  apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  the  family  of  the 
house  of  Levi  apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  the  family  of  Shimei  apart,  and  their 
wives  apart ;  all  the  fiimilies  that  remain,  every  family  apart,  and  their  wives 
apart."  Zech.  13:  10—14. 

Those  conservatives  who  are  ever  ready  to  raise  an  outcry  about  ^  separa- 
ting man  and  wife/  whenever  the  all-engrossing  claims  of  J  esus  Christ  are 
brought  to  view,  are  certmnly  conservative  '  above  that  which  is  written.' 
We  tiiink  the  Shakers  even  a  more  rational  people.  For  though  they  handle 
the  subject  of  sexual  intercourse  erroneously,  thcyare  certainly  not  in  an 
error  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  We  shall  give  our  general 
views  on  this  matter,  by  a  few  comments  on  the  above  passage  from  Zecha- 
liah. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  *  mourning'  spoken  of  by  the  prophet,  came  to 
pass  (at  least  in  part)  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  afterward  during  the 
apostolic  age,  when  three  thousand  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  and  multitudes  in  all 
the  coasts  of  Israel,  looked  on  *  their  king  whom  they  had  crucified,'  and 
mourned  for  him  in  *  bitterness'  of  soul.  But  did  the  primitive  believers 
mourn  in  the  manner  described  by  ZecJiariahy  i.  e.  '  every  family  apart,  and 
their  wives  apart  ?'  In  order  to  answer  tliis  question,  we  will  examine  the 
principal  witnesses  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  As  the  primitive  church  were  ^followers  of  Jesiis  Christ,^  we  shall  put 
Ourselves  m  the  way  to  ascertain  something  about  their  spirit,  by  looking  into 
his  teachings  and  example.  He  was  never  married.  He  spoke  of  those  who* 
^  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,'  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  his  approval.  Matt.  19:  12.  He  said  he  ^  came  to  send  a 
Bword'  through  men's  households.  Matt.  10:  34 — 36.  He  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  discipleship,  tiiat  men  should  ^  hate'  and  '  forsake'  their  wives  among 
other  earthly  valuables ;  (Luke  14:  26 ;)  and  when  afterwards  he  promised 
that  those  valuables  should  be  restored,  with  a  hundred-fold  increase,  he  omit* 
ted  mentioning  mves  in  his  enumeration.  Mark  10:  29,  80.  Finally  he 
declared  that  tiiere  w^ould  be  ^  neither  marrving  nor  ^ving  in  marriage,'  in 
the  resurrection ;  i.  e.  in  the  world  to  which  his  kingdom  pertained.  And 
ki  this  last  dadaration  we  undoubtedly  have  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  his  ex-^ 
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ample,  and  many  of  Iiia  inBtructions.    lie  was  nr^png  his  way  toward  die 

resurrection,  aiul  he  called  men  to  follow  him.  He  thei'efore  partly  antiri- 
pated  the  manner  of  lilb  on  which  he  was  soon  to  enter,  and  encouraged  oth- 
ers to  do  likewise.  AVe  should  expect  that  the  followers  of  such  a  leader 
would  not  regard  marria;j^e  as  a  very  imi)ortant  institution,  at  least  to  then- 
selves ;  and  in  the  ^  mourning'  process,  by  which  they  became  his  discijjtf 
and  entered  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  him,  it  would  certainly  be  natonl 
and  necessary,  that  they  should  in  spirit,  if  not  literally,  part  with  their 
wives. 

II.  Paul  followed  hanl  after  Christ ;  and  his  spirit  was  certainly  the  chirf 
leaven  of  a  great  part  of  the  primitive  church,  lie  likewise  was  not  married; 
and  he  avowedly  wished  that  all  men  were  like  himself  in  this  respect.  1  Cor. 
7:  7.  His  gniding  principle  was  the  same  as  Christ's  ;  he  looked  forward  to 
the  resurrection  as  his  home,  and  considering  that  ^  the  time  was  short'  that 
must  elapse  before  his  arrival  there,  he  declined  encumbering  himself  viik 
relations  that  belong  only  to  this  world.  Though  he  gave  no  commandment 
to  others  on  this  subject,  but  declared  '  marriage  honorable  in  all;  (ihos 
standing  far  apart  from  Papists  and  IShakei-s ;)  yet  he  enjoined  that  '  they 
tliat  had  wives  should  be  as  though  they  had  none,'  (1  Cor.  7:  29 — 31,) 
evidently  meaning  that  they  should  not  regard  the  matrimonial  relation  ai 
any  thing  more  than  a  temporaiy  external  airangement ;  *  for,'  says  he, 
*  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.'  Such  were  the  instructions  and 
example  of  the  apostle  wlm  Imd  tiie  '  care  of  all  the  churches.'  Under  such 
influences,  the  i»rimitivc  church  must  hkve  pasned  through  a  spiritual  if  not  l 
hteral  fulfilment  of  Zechariah's  j)i-oj»hecy. 

III.  According  to  the  constant  and  most  earnest  testimony  of  all  the  wrv 
ters  of  the  New  Testament,  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  supplant  all 
other  affections.  The  '  washing  of  regeneration,'  (as  has  been  shown  in  the 
article  on  tlie  '  Twofold  Nat'ire  of  the  Sr^econd  Bii-th,')  consists  in  being 
cl^puscd  by  the  word,  from  all  idols  and  micleannesses.  Now  of  all  the 
attacliments  of  this  world,  the  marriage  connection  is  midoubtedly  the  strong- 
est— that  over  which  selfishness  is  most  jealous.  The  natural  rank  of  th& 
attachment  Is  manifested  in  the  appointment  of  God,  tliat  *  a  man  shall  leave 
Cither  and  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife.'  This  then  may  be  regarded 
a^  thr  representative  of  all  other  idolatries  ;  and  if  it  should  be  said,  *A  man 
sh'Jl  leave  his  wife  and  cleave  unto  Jesus  Christ,'  the  saying  would  virtuaUj 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  Christ's  declaration-^'  Except  a  man  forsake  fa- 
ther, mother,  brother,  sister,  houses,  lands,  &c.,  he  caimot  be  my  disciple/ 
Puch  hi  fact  appears  to  ]>e  the  s}urit  of  Zechariah's  prophecy  under  consider* 
ation.  The  people  were  to  mourn  for  Jesus  Christ,  with  such  affection  as 
s!  ould  separate  husbands  from  their  wives,  and  of  course  sunder  every  other 
earthly  attachment.  As  surely  as  Christ  sjioke  the  truth,  when  he  said  to  his 
dis  li'les,  *  Now  arc  ye  clean  through  my  word' — as  surely  as  it  was  true  of 
son. '  of  the  Corinthians,  that  they  '  were  washed  and  sanctified' — as  surely 
0^  the  object  of  Christ's  death  was  secured  in  prescntmg  '  to  himself  a  holy 
and  glorio  13  church,  without  sjwt  or  wrinkle,' — so  surely  were  those  of 
whom  these  things  were  said,  weaned  and  cleansed  from  tlie  marriage  ftshioa 
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of  this  world,  and  bfon^t  to  know  in  spirit  no  husband  or  wife  but  Clirist 
and  his  church. 

IV.  Paul's  gospel  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection,  necessarily  involves  all 
that  is  described  by  Zechariah.  *  They  shall  look,'  says  the  propliet,  'on  him 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  shall  mourn- — every  femily  apart,  and  their 
wives  apart.'  Accordingly  says  Paul,  *  I  determined  to  know  nothinp;  but 
Christ  crucified ;'  and  with  this  intent,  he  lived  unmarried,  and  wished  all 
might  do  tlie  same. 

The  very  same  principle  that  made  the  cross  the  end  of  circumcision,  also 
nailed  to  it  the  worldly  ordinance  of  marriage.  '  The  law  [of  mania;ie]  hath 
dominion  over  a  man  [only]  so  long  as  he  liveth.'  Christ  having  dietU  and 
beyond  death  havhig  become  the  head  of  all  who  believe  on  him,  removes 
them  from  the  territory  of  the  law.  *  In  the  resurrection  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.'  *  Why  then,'  says  the  apostle  to  believei'S 
in  the  resurrection,  *  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  V  What  ordinance  could 
he,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  more  fitly  refer  to,  than  that  of  maniage  ? 

In  these  days,  we  doubt  not,  he  would  have  occasion  to  say — '  If  I  yet 
preach  [marriage,]  why  do  I  yet  suffer  persecution  V  Then  is  tlie  offense  of 
tlie  cross  ceased.' 

That  we  may  leave  no  fair  occasion  of  misunderstanding  and  abusin;;  the 
yicA^-s  we  have  presented,  we  must  now  guard  them  by  producing  some  qual- 
ifying testimony. 

1.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  require  or  even  exhort  men  to  abstain  fi*om  mar- 
rini^e  for  the  kin;^dom  of  heaven's  sake,  but  left  every  man  to  choose  hia  own 
coui*se  aecordnig  to  the  power  and  will  given  liim  of  God.  Some  of  his  <lis- 
ciples  were  married,  and  were  not  rec^uired  to  procure  a  divorce,  or  abstain 
from  iiitercoui*se. 

2.  That  he  had  no  bigoted  legal  aversion  against  marriage,  like  that  of  the 
Shakci-s,  Is  evident  fix)m  the  fact  that  he  attended  a  wedding  with  his  disci- 
ples in  the  l)eginning  of  his  ministry,  and  tliere  commenced  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  glory. 

3.  Paul  very  cautiously  refrained  from  making  any  law  against  marriage. 
His  adN-ice  on  the  subject  (1  Cor.  7)  is  so  shaped  as  to  leave  every  one  j>cr- 
fectly  free,  lie  positively  says, '  he  that  {2^veth  in  marriage  iloeth  well ;' — 
*  viarri(ii/e  is  hmorable  in  all ;'  and  he  speaks  of  those  who  forbid  to  many, 
as  deluded  apostates. 

4.  Instead  of  making  the  distmction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
which  is  made  by  the  Papists,  in  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  the  former,  he 
speaks  of  bishops  and  deacons,  in  connexion  witli  tlieh*  wives,  (1  Tim.  3,) 
with  evident  approbation  of  the  connection ;  making  a  minister's  good  man- 
agement of  his  own  family,  a  guaranty  of  liis  competence  to  nde  the  church 
of  God.  V 

5.  llis  directions  to  the  married  show  that  his  objections  to  matrimony 
were  not  objections  to  sexiuil  intercourse,  but  to  the  distractions  and  '  trou]>- 
les  of  the  flesh'  incident  to  a  worldly  and  transitory  connection.  A  rabid 
marriage-hater  would  have  said  to  the  married,  *  If  you  caimot  be  lawfully 
divorced,  yet  you  ought  to  abstain  from  the  a!>omination.'    But  the  apostio 
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flays,  ^  Defraud  ve  not  one  the  other,  except  it  be  with  comenf  for  t  tim^f 
that  ye  may  ;nve  yourselves  to  fastiii;!  an«l  prayer.' 

r».  In  relation  to  Christ'?  ro(iuircment  that  men  shodd  '  hate'  and  *  forsake' 
their  wivts,  in  •jrrter  to  he  lii"?  di.seiplos,  it  must  be  eonaidcred,  that  it  extends 
also  to  every  other  earthly  <r*ffA.  In  wliatever  sense  men  are  called  to  pn 
irith  their  mive-i  in  the  same  sense  thev  must  also  forsake  *  their  lives.'— 
Bo  tliat  if  wc  pu«h  the  wonls  of  <.'hrii»t  to  the  extremity  of  their  Ihenl 
meanin;^:,  we  make  them  re«|uiro  suici<le  as  well  as  Shakerism.  Moreover 
the  >i'ew  Testament  expressly  enj«>ins  on  believers  to  *  /ore  their  wives  even 
as  Christ  loved  the  church.'  Eph.  o:  25. 

7.  Paul's  ;rospel  nails  marriage  to  the  cross  only  in  the  same  way  a£  it 
ftails  circumcision,  and  other  worldly  onlinances.  We  may  therefore  apjlv 
what  Paul  says  of  circumcision,  to  marriage.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
Bays  to  tlie  Colos^ians,  '  Why  as  though  living  in  the  world  are  ye  subject  to 
onlinances  V  and  to  the  Galatijins,  '  If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit 
you  nothing  ;' — on  the  other,  he  says  three  times  over,  ^'Neither  circumriti'M 
avaih'th  any  ihiivj^  i\or  rxciRrrMnsiox.'  Acconlingly  he  circumcised 
Timothy,  though  he  had  just  before  had  '  no  small  disputation'  with  certain 
legalists  who  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  had  gone  widi 
Barnaba.s  to  Jerusalem,  and  procured  a  judgment  of  the  apostles  against 
them.  Acts  15  &  It).  Nor  wa8  he  in  all  this  inconsistent ;  for  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  '  Huhjefi:  *  to  law  as  a  slave,  and  it  is  another  to  eojiform  to  law  as  a 
freeman.  Marriage,  then,  is  not  to  be  absolutely  eschewed  because  it  is 
nailc'l  with  circumcision  to  the  cross. 

8.  An  unauthorized  and  evil  use  is  made  of  the  text,  *  In  the  resorrectioii 
they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,'  when  it  is  taken  for  proof 
that  the  distinction  between  the  sexes — the  very  image  of  God-^is  to  be  ob- 
literated in  heaven,  and  all  the  glorious  offices  and  affections  growing  out  rf 
that  distinction  are  to  have  an  end.  '  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away;' 
but  not  tlic  constitution  of  human  nature.  The  worldly  ordinance  of  roa^ 
riage  is  nailed  to  the  cross  with  the  hnhf  of  Jesus  ;  but  the  substance^  of  which 
that  ordinance  is  a  shadow,  asccn<ls  with  his  iipirit  to  paradise.  They  are 
greatly  deluded,  therefore,  who  think  to  follow  Jesus  and  Paul,  by  mutilating 
or  smotlicring  the  susceptibilities  of  their  social  nature. 

9.  While  believers  in  the  primitive  church  reckoned  themselves  ^pirituallg 
crucified  with  Christ,  and  in  initial  fellowship  with  his  resurrection,  so  that 
in  many  things  (especially  those  which  pertam  to  the  inward  man,  and  to 
non-essential  onlinances)  it  was  proper  that  they  should  adopt  the  modes  and 
liberty  of  the  heavenly  state  ;  and  in  all  things  they  were  bound  to  look  for, 
and  hasten  unto  '  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  ;'  yet  they  also  rect 
oned  themselves  in  some  sense  as  citizens  of  this  world,  *  wuting  for  the  re* 
demption  of  their  bodies,'  '  not  as  though^hey  had  already  attained'  the  full 
resurrection  and  glory  of  Christ.  Under  the  influence  of  this  double  reck- 
oning, their  practice  properly  and  necessarily  assumed  a  mixed  character. 
While  on  the  one  hand,  as  citizens  of  heaven,  they  abandoned  the  world's 
views  of  the  importance  of  marriage,  and  some  abstained  from  it ;  while  all 
^  who  had  wives,  were  in  spirit  as  though  they  had  none ;'  on  the  other  hand, 
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as  citizens  of  this  world,  they  kept  a  good  conscience  toward  man  as  well  ai 
God,  by  observing  tbe  ordinances  and  laws  of  this  world  concerning  the  ii^ 
tercourse  of  the  sexes. 

The  conclauon  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  stated  in  the  language  of  Paul's 
motto : — '  Xeither  marriage  availeth  any  thing,  nor  celibacy  availetb  any 
thing ;  but  a  new  croature — ^fiiiUi  that  worketh  by  love — the  keeping  of  the 
oommandments  of  God.* 


^62.    'APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION.' 

The  *  Oxford  Tract'  writers,  in  common  with  the  Papists,  gjve  the  clergy 
•f  their  own  church  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  diAponsing  salvation,  in  the 
following  manner.  1.  The  reception  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  tiupper,  say  they,  are  indispensable  to  salvation.  2.  The  efficacy  of 
those  ordinances  to  save  men,  dopeiiJs  on  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  the 
priest  who  administers  thorn.  3.  The  only  valid  ordination  is  that  which  has 
come  down  from  the  apostles,  by  regular  transmission  from  bishop  to  bitthop, 
in  the  Kpiscopal  and  Romish  churches.  In  other  words,  Christ,  they  say, 
gave  the  apostles  the  keys  of  Uie  kio^lom  of  heaven,  and  they  gave  them  to 
their  successors ;  and  so  those  keys  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
bishops  and  priests  of  the  old  hereilitary  churches,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  dis- 
aeatera  and  heretics  whatsoever.  Now  the  basis  of  this  whole  superatructure 
is  the  assumption,  that  the  ecclesiastical  organization  inatitut^d  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  was  designed  to  continue  in  the  world  through  successive 
generations  till  the  end  of  time;  and  that  the  authority  which  Christ  gave 
his  apostles,  he  intended  also  to  give  their  successors.  This  assumption  rests 
almost  entirely  on  one  little  text :  viz. ,  Matt,  28:  20, — '  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
aliBat/,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. '  That  this  is  the  comer  stone  of  the  he- 
reditary churches,  any  one  may  ace  by  reading  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Tractg 
for  the  Times.'  This  text  is  there  qiioted  almost  exclusively,  on  all  occasions 
where  proof  of  the  continuation  and  present  existence  of  the  original  organi- 
xation  is  required.  In  a  curaory  pcnisal  we  counted  twenty  instances  ia 
which  it  is  thus  quoted.  A  few  of  those  instances,  we  will  here  introduce, 
to  show  the  purport  and  bearing  of  the  whole, 

"Our  Lord  ended  the  sentence  in  which  he  endued  them  [tho  apostles]  with 
power  to  baptize,  with  the  promise  of  liia  agsislance  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  Ihroueh  all  time.  '  Go, '  aaid  he,  '  baptize  all  nations  :  and,  to,  I  am 
with  yoii  alwav,  even  unto  the  end  uf  the  world  :'  a  phrase  which,  as  addressed 
to  mortal  men,  must  clearly  have  been  understood  as  a  promise  of  continual  m- 
tistance  to  thera  and  to  their  successors."    Vol.  I.  page  33. 

"  It  would  lead  us  into  endless  difficulties  were  wn  to  admit  that,  when  ad- 
ministered  by  a  minister  duly  authorized  according  to  the  outward  forms  of  tho 
Church,  either  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper  depended  for  its  validity  either  oa 
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the  moral  and  apiritual  attainments  of  that  miniatort  or  oa  the  frame  of  ouBdii 

which  he  might  have  received,  at  his  ordination,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 

his  authority The  very  question  of  worth,   indeed, 

with  rehition  to  such  matters,  is  absurd.  Who  is  worthy  7  Who  is  a  fit  and 
moot  dispenser  of  the  gifls  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  What  are,  after  all,  the  pettr 
diiToroiicea  between  sinner  and  sinner,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  Him  whose 
eyes  are  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity,  and  wlio  charges  his  very  angels  with  folly? 
And  be  it  remembered  that  the  apostolic  powers,  if  not  transmitted  through 
those,  in  some  instances  corrupt  channels,  have  not  been  transmitted  to  our 
times  ut  all.  Unless  then  we  acknowledge  the  reality  of  such  transmission,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Church  which  Christ  founded  is  no  longer  to  be  found  upoo 
tiio  earth,  and  that  tliu  promise  of  his  protection,  so  far  from  being  available  to 
the  ond  of  the  world,  is  forgotten  and  out  of  date  already."  p.  37. 

^*  That  the  apastlos  trere  in  some  sense  or  other  to  remain  on  earth  to  the  end 
of  ull  tilings,  is  plain  from  the  text,   '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,'  &c."  p.  49. 

"  Dr.  Spencer. — Our  Lord  promised  to  be  with  his  apostles  in  their  character 
of  touchers  and  baptizurs  of  the  nations,  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  woM 
What  did  he  moan  by  that  7 

**  John  Evans. — lie  could  not  mean  that  Peter,  James,  or  John,  or  their 
brethren,  were  to  live  forever  on  earth  :  for  we  know  that  they  are  long  sines 
dead. 

*'  Dr.  S. — Certainly  not ;  and  we  must  therefore  ascribe  to  his  words  the  only 
oliior  meaning  which  they  can  reasonably  l>ear.  As  he  could  not  have  spoken 
t>{  tho  persons  of  the  apostles,  he  must  huve  spoken  of  their  offices.  He  mu^t 
havr>  meant  that  tiiough  Poter,  James,  and  John,  should  be  taken  from  the  world, 
tho  true  Cluirch  should  never  be  loft  without  apostles,  but  be  guided  by  their 
(juccoHsors  to  the  end  of  time."  p.  229. 

[Tiio  commission  given  to  Peter  in  Matt.  16:  19,]  **  has  been  handed  down, 
by  tho  laying  on  of  hands,  from  bishops  to  bishops,  and  will  so  continue  to  the 
end  of  time,  according  to  that  promise,  whereby  our  Lord  engaged  to  continue 
witii  them  always  in  the  exercise  of  it,  when  he  said  to  the  apostles,  <  Lo,  I  am 
with  vou  always,  even  unto  tiio  end  of  the  world.'  "  p.  261.  See  also  pages 
40,   is,  60,  89,  227,  341,  361,  3S3,  407,  433. 

The  read(?r  will  perceive  that  the  value  of  tliis  comer  stone  of  Oxfonliam 
dci)ond.s  oil  the  iiiterpretatkm  of  the  expression,  '  oveu  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.'  The  tract  writers  coolly  assume  that  it  means,  '  thi-oiigh  all  time,' 
*  t')  the  end  of  all  things,'  *  to  the  end  of  time  ;'  and  then  they  are  at  liberty, 
iiay  they  arc  obliged,  to  expand  the  promise  of  Christ  thus : — '  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  and  your  successors^  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'  Now  it  is  too 
•^r^'iit  a  tax  on  our  charity  to  believe  that  the  professors  and  inmates  of  a  uni- 
v4.T.-ity  so  tlioroughly  steeped  in  Greek  literature  a^  that  of  Oxfoitl,  are  igno- 
rant, and  therefore  honest,  m  this  assumption.  A  very  alight  examination 
of  parallel  passages,  even  in  the  English  New  Testament,  might  have  given 
ihr,:ii  an  insight  into  the  meanmg  of  tho  expression  Uhe  end  of  the  world,* 
wliii;l»  would  have  nulUfied  the  whole  argument  wliich  they  have  built  upon 
it.  ^Vo  are  constrained  to  believe  that  they  are  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  a  mistranslation  and  a  consctpient  i>opular  misapprehension,  for  pur|H)se3 
of  iiujjosture  ;  and  that  they  feel  secure  in  doing  so,  because  the  mass  of  their 
0]>iH»s;.'r.T!,  tho  dissenting  clergy,  consent  to  tlxe  prevalence  of  tho  same  misap- 
prehension, and  avail  themselves  of  it  in  like  manner. 
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The  Greek  word  oion  which  is  translated  ^world'  in  Matt.  28:  20,  and  else- 
where through  the  New  Testament,  according  to  all  competent  Icxicogiaphers 
and  commentators,  refers  not  to  the  earth,  but  to  a  division  of  time,  and  should 
be  translated  age^  or  cUspeiuatian.     Robinson  explains  the  matter  thus : — 

**  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  dispute  concerniog  the  two  ages  of  the  world, 
the  one  of  which  they  called  the  '  present  age  or  world/  the  otlier  *  the  age  or 
World  to  come.'  The  former,  in  their  opinion,  was  to  comprehend  the  time  from 
the  creation  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  w^s  marked  by  imbecility,  im. 
perfection,  ignorance,  vice,  and  calamity.  The  latter  they  referred  to  the  joyful 
time  when  the  Messiah  should  come  in  majesty  to  establish  his  dominion  :  when 
he  should  subdue  to  himself  all  kingdoms,  recall  the  dead  to  life,  sit  in  judgment, 
&c.  ;  when,  in  short,  he  should  introduce  a  new  era,  distinguished  by  liberty, 
knowledge,  piety,  and  felicity." — Lexicon,  article  aion. 

Bishop  Newton,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  (who  ought  to  be  good  authority 
at  Oxford,)  commenting  on  Matt:  24:  3,  says — 

**  The  end  of  the  world,  or  the  conchuion  of  the  age,  is  the  same  period  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  for  there  being  two  ages  among  the  Jews,  the  one 
tinder  the  law,  the  other  under  the  Messiah;  when  the  city  and  temple  were  de. 
stroyed,  and  the  Jewish  polity  in  church  and  state  dissolved,  the  former  must  of 
course  be  concluded,  and  the  age  under  the  Messiah  commenced." 

The  correctness  of  these  expositions,  and  the  utter  absurdity  of  any  other, 
is  seen  at  a  glance,  by  consulting  even  the  EnglLsh  versions  of  1  Cor.  10: 
11, — '  All  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamplcs :  and  tlicy  are 
written  for  our  admonition,  upan  wlu)in  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come  /' — 
and  Ileb.  li;  20, — 'N^dio  once  in  Hie  end  of  the  world  hath  he  [Clirist]  ap- 
peared, to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.'  What  world  was  that, 
the  end  of  which  had  come  upon  the  primitive  church  ?  What  world  was 
that,  in  the  end  of  which  Christ  appeared  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  satisfy 
common  sense,  Ls,  the  world  or  age  or  dispensation  of  Mosdc  Judaism,  which 
came  to  an  end  at  tlic  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Chiist  clearly  determined 
the  mcaiihig  of  the  expression,  ^the  end  of  the  world,'  hi  the  24th  of  Matthew. 
Ilis  disciples  asked  him  what  should  bo  '  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the  world  f 

*  This  question,  with  its  context,  nrandfl  tliiis  : — *1Vhtn  shall,  these  things  be?  anduhat 
shall  be  the  sispi  of  thy  comings  and  of  Uic  end  qf  thn  world  y*  *Thesc  things'  in  the  Hrst 
ciauso,  refers  to  the  deHtruction  ofthe  temple,  predieled  in  the  verse  beture.  Nolwilh- 
standinor  the  grosn  absurdity  of  supposing^  that  tiie  diseiples  asked  in  the  same  breath, 
one  question  about  the  destruction  of  tiie  temple,  and  another  about  a  subject  as  i\\r  re- 
moved from  that,  and  from  the  whole  subject  ofthe  previouf*  conversation,  as  the  cast 
is  from  the  west,  yet  somf*-  will  have  it  that  this  question  relates  to  two,  or  even  ihrco 
widely  separate  events,  viz:  1,  the  destruction  ofthe  temple;  2,  the  coming  of  ChriMt, 
which  is  yet  future;  3,  the  (inal  conllai^ration  ofthe  universe.  Now,  there  is  one  plain 
fact  that  oi}«^ht  to  make  an  end  of  this  outragpe  on  common  sense  for3ver.  Luke,  in  the 
parallel  pnssni^e,  (21:  7,)  records  the  same  question,  in  the  same  words,  only  li(>.  uses 
the  expression  'these  things,*  in  the  last  part  ofthe  question,  as  well  as  in  the  first,  in* 
stead  of  specifyinur.  aii>  Matthew  does,  the  eomini^  of  Christ  and  the  end  ofthe  world  :— « 
*  When  sludl  these,  things  be  f  ami  what  sign  will  there  be  when  these  tJtings  shall  come  to  pass  ?* 
This  form  of  the  question  plainly  shows,  that  the  cominq'  of  Christ  and  the  end  ol  tlio 
World  were  so  identified  as  to  their  time,  in  Luke's  mind,  with  the  dcstrucliiui  ofthe 
temple,  that  he  thoui?ht  it  proper  to  comprise  them  ail  under  one  term.  The  qnestion 
has  two  parts,  riz  :  first,  a^  to  the  time;  second,  as  to  the  tokens  :  but  both  parts  cvi- 
dently  relate  to  one  complex  event;  viz.,  the  end  oC  the  Mosaic  economy,  with  its  con- 
comitants, the  destriietioo  i>C  the  tuiuple  iu  the  outward  world,  and  the  bccund  comings 
of  Christ  ill  the  spiritual  wdrld. 
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He  answeiedy  '  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preaclied   in  dl  fte 

world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  ;  and  then  shall  the  end  coined  Ver.  3, 
14.  ^Miat  goes  before  this  answer,  m.,  predictions  of  events  wluch  actniDj 
preceded  the  final  overthrow  of  Judaism ;  and  what  follows  after  it,  viz..  pie- 
dictions  of  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  utter 
ly  forbid  the  application  of  it  to  any  other  event  than  the  termination  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  If  it  is  objected  that  the  sign  of  the  end,  \'iz.,  the  universil 
preachnig  of  the  gospel,  did  not  come  to  pass  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, we  join  issue  with  the  objector  on  this  point,  and  appeal  to  Mark  16: 
20,  Rom.  10:  18,  Col.  1:  6,  23.  If  the  objector  b  disposed  to  appeal  from 
scripture  to  external  history,  we  will  go  with  him  even  there.  Eusebio, 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  historians,  is  almost  the  only  authority  that  can  be 
appealed  to  in  relation  to  tlie  early  ages  of  Christianity.  He  says  in  the  fiist 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his  ecclesiastical  history,  that  *  the  holy  apostles 
and  disciples  of  our  Savior,  were  scattered  over  the  whole  tvorhV  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  between  A.  D.  60  and  70  ;  and  again  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
same  lKX)k,  that  'the  sound  of  the  holy  apostles,  went  throughout  all  the  earik^ 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world^  at  the  '  very  time*  when  Jerusalem 
was  nigh  its  destruction. 

Clirist  then  had  previously  defined  the  meaning  of  the  language  he  used 
in  his  last  address  to  his  disciples.  IIo  had  expressly  set  the  time  of  the 
*  end  of  the  world.'  His  disciples  knew  that  he  referred  to  an  event  that 
should  come  to  pass  within  the  time  of  the  generation  then  living.  When  he 
said,'  Go  teach  all  nations  &c.,  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  imtotke 
end  of  thf  world^^^  he  placed  in  conjunction  the  very  same  two  events  thathe 
joined  in  Matt.  24:  14,  viz.,  the  testimony  to  all  nations,  and  the  end  of  the 
world.  His  meaning  plainly  was, '  It  is  your  business  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
to  all  nations,  previous  to  the  predicted  end  of  the  present  order  of  things; 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  till  your  work  is  finished.'  Or  we  may  paraphrase 
his  language  again,  thus  :  '  While  I  go  to  my  Father,  leaving  you  to  publish 
my  gospel  to  the  world,  and  to  encounter  the  turbulence  of  the  last  days  ap- 
])arently  alone,  still  go  to  your  work  with  good  cheer  ;  for  I  will  be  with  y<w 
Ml  spirit  through  this  whole  period  of  my  absence  in  person,  even  till  I  come 
again  at  the  time  of  the  end,  according  to  my  promise.'  It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  commission  and  the  promise  in  Matt.  28:  20,  were  given  to  the 
japostlcs  only.  The  expression,  '  the  end  of  the  world,'  instead  of  requiring 
or  authorizing  the  interpolation  of  '  their  successors,'  as  the  tractrwriters  a^ 
gue,  absolutely  forbids  it ;  for  accordhig  to  the  dcfibiiition  of  Christ,  tliat  ex- 
pression refers  to  an  event  that  was  to  come  to  pass  before  they,  as  a  body, 
could  have  any  successors  ;  i.  e.,  withhi  their  own  lifetime. 

We  do  not  deny  that  Christ  is  with  those  who  believe  on  him,  and  preach 
his  gospel,  in  all  ages.  This  is  plainly  implied  in  such  texts  as  John  17:  20, 
Acts  10:  35,  and  might  be  inferred  from  the  cliaraeter  of  God,  without  Miy 
explicit  promise.  But  we  do  deny  tluit  Matt.  28:  20,  furnishes  one  particle 
of  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  primitive  organization,  and  apostolic  aatho^ 
ity,  beyond  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  we  affirm  that  the 
writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts^  learned  and  devout  as  they  may  seem,  in  making 
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a  false  Interpretation  of  that  text  their  foundation,  have  based  their  ^hole 
gorgeous  system  of  ecclesiaBtical  domination  on  a  piece  of  egregious  folly  and 
firaud. 


§  68.    PURITAN  PUSEYISM. 

TheAg  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  Reformation,  when  the  struggle  be- 
tween Prelacy  and  Puritanism  was  so  fierce  as  it  is  now.  The  periodicals 
of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  teem  constantly  with  argument  and 
ridicule  against  the  principles  and  pretensions  of  Episcopacy.  The  entire 
strength  of  the  reli^ous  world  seems  to  be  gathering  itself  mto  the  strife,  and 
the  whole  war  of  the  Reformation  is  evidentiy  to  be  fought  over  again. 

At  such  a  time  we  think  it  behooves  the  opponents  of  Prelacy  to  consider 
Hheir  own  ways,  and  see  whether  they  have  not  in  a  measure  prepared  the 
ground  in  this  country  for  that  growth  of  formalism  which  now  threatens  to 
overrun  their  territories  and  supplant  their  institutions.  We  entirely  sympa- 
thise with  them  in  their  aversion  to  the  mummeries  of  Popes  and  Bishops  ; 
but  we  are  in  a  better  position  than  they  are,  to  see  how  far  they,  in  the  times 
of  their  undisturbed  possession  of  tliis  country,  have  coxmtenanccd  and  imita- 
ted those  mummeries ;  and  we  are  disposed  now  to  show  them  their  sins  in 
this  respect,  that  they  may  repent  of  them,  and  go  to  the  battie  with  clean 
hands. 

Prelacy  sets  over  the  parochial  clergy  a  superior  order  of  ministers,  called 
bishops,  as  in  an  army  colonels  are  set  over  captains.  Anti-prelacy  has  but 
one  grade  of  ministers — the  parochial  clergy — and  insists  that  the  institution 
of  a  higher  order  is  anti-republican.  *  Parity'  of  ministerial  rank  is  the  ele- 
ment of  church  government  for  which  the  Congregationalist  and  Presbyterian 
clergy  are  intensely  jealous.  We  will  not  now  go  into  the  question  whether 
one  of  these  systems  is  more  salutary  and  scriptural  than  the  other.  We 
choose  rather  to  direct  attention  to  some  considerations  which  go  to  show  that 
the  essence  of  that  very  '  anti-republicanism'  which  is  charged  upon  Prelacy, 
exists  also  in  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  self-same  jealousy  for  '  parity'  and  indepen- 
dence exists  in  the  Episcopalian  church  as  in  the  anti-prelatical  churches ; 
only  its  seat  is  a  story  higher  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  Congrega- 
tionalist captains  are  jealous  for  their  freedom  from  Episcopal  colonels ;  and 
the  Episcopal  colonels  are  jealous  for  their  freedom  from  Popish  brigadier 
generals.  '  Parity'  of  bishops  is  the  palladium  of  Episcopal  liberty,  just  as 
*  parity'  of  ministers  is  that  of  Puritan  liberty.  Popery,  in  setting  one  bish- 
op over  the  rest  as  a  universal  overeeer,  offends  the  Episcopalian  bishops,  as 
much  as  Prelacy,  in  setting  bbhops  over  the  lower  clergy,  offends  the  clergjf 
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of  the  rivsl)ytorians  and  Congrcgationalista.*  We  sec  by  this,  that  men  idiy 
be  jealous  for  '  parity'  when  they  look  np^  and  at  the  same  time  very  weD 
pleased  w'uh  distinctions  of  rank  wlien  they  look  dotvn.  This  is  human  ni' 
ture.  Let  iis  see  if  Con^^regationulist  and  Prcflbytciiau  clergymen  are  free 
from  it. 

The  principle  of  '  parity,'  wlien  carried  out  into  pure  republicanisni,  not 
only  pulls  po}>e3  down  anion;;  the  bisliojw,  and  bishops  down  among  the  pw- 
ish  ministers,  but  parish  ministers  down  among  the  people.      Is  this  kindrf 

*  parity '  cherished  in  our  Piu'itan  churches  ?  We  are  very  sm^  it  was  not 
a  few  yeai-s  a;;<>,  if  it  is  now.  The  people  used  to  bo  taught,  and  ppobaUy 
have  a  SLron^  impression  to  this  day,  that  a  parish  minister  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  Christ,  takin«;  rank  above  tliem  as  a  special  '  servant  of  tlie  Lord,* 
and  entrusted  witli  exchisive  power  of  dispensing  the  sacraments.  Indeed, 
within  our  own  remembrance.  Congregational  ministers  have  claimed  tke 

*  power  of  the  keys,'  or  something  very  much  like  it,  by  asserting  agaioft 
tliose  who  opjwsed  them,  the  prerogative  given  in  the  tcxt-^'  Whatsoever  ve 
shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,'  &c.  Who  can  doubt  that  tM 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  clergy  would  resist  and  cry  dowTi  any  at 
tempts  of  the  common  peo]  >le  to  establish  practical  '  parity  *  by  doing  thrir 
own  j>reaching  and  atlministering  the  ordiniuices  for  themselves  ?  As  long' 
as  it  is  tlie  prelatical  bull  that  gores  their  ox,  they  stand  firm  for  their  rights; 
but  if  it  should  be  found  that  their  own  parish  bull  is  goiing  the  people's  ox, 
IV'C  imaLnne  thev  would  sav — '  That  alters  the  case.' 

It  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  anti-'prelatical  churches,  that  their  clergy  arc 
elected  In-  the  ]ieople,  and  that  in  this  resj)ect  their  system  is  more  republi- 
can tlian  that  of  their  o])[)onents.  But  is  it  so  ?  Do  the  people  i-eally  elect 
tlieir  ministei-s  in  the  Congregational  churches  according  to  republican  prin- 
ciples y  In  tlie  free  State  g(»vernments,  all  citizens  are  clgible  to  office. 
Arc  all  church  mem])ei*s  eligible  to  the  ministry  ?  Churches  may  indeed 
chouse  their  own  ministers,  but  they  must  choose  them  from  a  limited  mmiber 
of  persons  ja'cviou-sly  licensed  hy  the  associate  clergy.  The  clerical  body  has 
tlie  prerogative  of  primary  nomination,  and  the  churches  only  confirm  their 
appointments  and  employ  their  nominees. 

The  bare  fact  that  one  man  in  each  church  is  empowered  either  for  a  tenn 
of  years  or  for  life,  to  superintend  or  direct  its  business,  to  shape  its  opinions^ 
to  i>eribrm  its  public  praying  and  preachhig,  and  to  administer  its  ordmanceB, 
gives  a  decidedly  monarchifud  asi)ect  to  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
sysioms.  Their  churches  stand  as  anomalies  in  the  midst  of  our  secular  par 
ish-maehineries.  If  the  Pope  is  guilty  of  anti-republicanism  in  the  first  de* 
gi-ee,  and  Episcopal  bishojis  in  the  second  degi-ee,  all  our  village  clergymen 
arc  guilty  of  the  same  crime  hi  the  third  degree.  It  mattera  not  whetLera 
man  ])resi<les  as  a  liriest  over  all  Christendom  like  the  Pope,  or  over  a  pro- 
vincial diocese  like  a  bisho]),  or  over  a  little  parish  like  a  CongregatiomJ 

*  The  hi-^hop  of  llio  <liooosc  of  Soiiili  Cnpoliiin,  conclnilod  his  jiids^ment  on  the  trial  of 
bisliop  Ondcrilonk  wiili  the  followintr  obsorvulion  : — 'The  oocasioii  reminds  us  to  cling 
with  tenacity  to,  und  to  be  tliunuful  ioFf  the  divinely-ordered,  tiie  etfseotial  iodepen' 
deoce  of  each  diocctfc.' 
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i&inister.    If  the  ^tinction  of  rank  and  power  is  substantially  the  same  in 
the  several  cases,  i;he  anti-republicanism  is  the  same. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  taking  ground  with  the  anti-prelatists  on 
the  value  of  republicanism  in  church  government.  In  our  view  it  is  not  necei- 
Borili/  a  censure  of  a  religious  institution,  to  say  that  it  is  anti-republican. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  certainly  a  monarchy.  God  is  the  autocrat  of  cre- 
ation, omnipotent  and  irresponsible.  And  the  church,  so  far  as  it  is  a  jiart 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  governed  by  authorities  which  proceed  from 
God  downward,  and  not  from  the  people  upward.  The  mischief  of  arbitrary 
government  lies  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  in  the  proneness  of  comipt 
men  to  abuse  power.  We  object  not  to  fiie  parish-monarchies  of  our  clcr^- 
men,  nor  even  to  the  larger  monarchies  of  the  bishojts,  or  the  univei-sal  mon- 
archy of  tlie  Pope,  on  tlie  ground  that  they  are  anti-republican.  If  these 
functionaries  were  fit  for  the  ofiices  they  claim,  and  were  rcaUy  ordained  of 
God,  we  would  submit  to  them  cheerfully  without  finding  any  fault  with  the 
forms  of  their  government.  Our  difficidty  with  them  all,  is,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  that  they  are  commissioned  from  above,  but  much  to  the  contrary. 
Their  sin  is,  that  they  have  set  themselves  up  as  priests  over  the  people, 
vnthoivt  authority ;  and  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  clergy  arc  as 
really  guilty  of  this  as  the  bishops  and  the  Pope. 

W^e  ask  tlicm  to  consider  whether  their  small  assumptions  of  priestly  power 
have  not  prej)ared  the  way  for  the  larger  pretensions  of  those  who  are  now 
Becking  to  supplant  tliem ; — whether  the  distinction  which  they  have  kept  up 
between  themselves  and  tlie  people,  and  the  monopoly  of  church-teaching 
and  administration  of  ordinances  which  they  have  claimed,  has  not  predis- 
posed the  public  mind  to  receive  the  monstrous  impostures  of  the  Episcopal 
and  Romish  clergy.  At  all  events,  so  long  as  tliey  claim  and  exercise  the 
authority  of  priests,  on  however  small  a  scale,  tlie  charge  of  anti-republi- 
canism, brought  against  tlie  bishops  and  Pope  for  exercising  the  same 
autliority  on  a  larger  scale,  comes  from  them  with  an  ill  grace. 

Let  us  see  if  the  anti-prelatists  are  not  implicated  on  some  other  points  in 
tlie  impostures  which  they  condemn  in  their  adversaries.  They  complain 
loudly  of  the  arrogance  and  bigot^  of  the  prelates,  in  claiming  for  the 
£piscopal  churches  a  monopoly  of  God^s  ^  covenanted  mercies,'  and  denying 
the  safety  of  any  out  of  their  fold.  But  have  not  the  complainants  them- 
selves labored  in  times  past,  to  produce  the  impression  tliat  salvation  is  not 
to  be  had  without  joining  tlieir  church  or  some  other  visible  body  of  profes- 
sors ?  If  so,  the  only  diiference  between  them  and  the  prelates,  is,  that  the 
former  extend  the  tremendous  prerogative  of  dispensing  salvation  to  several 
sects,  wliile  the  latter  confine  it  to  one.  Are  the  Congregationalists  ready 
even  now,  when  the  stonn  of  Puseyism  is  upon  them,  to  throw  overboard 
their  assumptions  on  this  point,  and  confess  that  men  may  believe  in  Chi'ist 
and  be  saved  without  joinmg  any  visible  church  ? 

Again,  the  Congregatioiialists  and  their  allies  in  the  war  against  Prelacy, 
claiTQ  for  themselves  the  credit  of  defending  spiritual  religion  against 
^/ormalism,^  They  abound  in  ridicule  and  reprobation  of  the  theatrical 
performances  of  Puseyism.  and  the  absurd  pretensions  connected  with  them; 
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feuch  as  that  t)aptisTn  effects  regeneration :  that  the  eucharist  is  a  pri&cipll 
taedium  of  grace,  and  not  a  mere  non-essential  emblem;  that  the  Holy  Ghott 
is  communicated  by  tlie  laying  on  of  the  bishop^s  hands,  &c.  But  vc  think 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  vast  amount  of  superstition  about  the 
virtue  of  water  baptism,  infant  sr»rintling,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  la^osg 
on  of  hands,  not  rt  whit  better  than  the  superstitions  of  the  Catholics  and 
Puseyites,  has  been  encouraged  among  Cohgregationalists  and  their  aster 
churches,  by  their  clergy,  and  exists  among  thctn  to  this  day.  The  mysteri- 
ous importance  which  is  attached  to  immei-sion,  by  Baptists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  infant  sprinkling,  by  Pedo-baptists  on  the  other,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  stock  on  which  the  doctnhe  of  baptismal  regenemtion  may  be  easily  grrf 
ted.  We  T^ere  taught  by  Congregationalists,  in  our  youngef  days,  to  locA 
for  some  wonderful  communications  of  grace  in  the  ceremony  of  eating  bread 
and  drinking  wine,  and  were  tempted  sometimes  to  doubt  our  own  spirituafi^ 
because  we  found  no  miraculous  power  in  those  elements.  Here  is  fit  sofl, 
at  least,  for  the  hocus-pocus  of  transubstantiation.  When  a  minister  is  at- 
dained,  the  clergy  lay  their  hands  on  him.  VlTiat  do  thev  mean  by  it? 
Is  it  done  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  that  church  was  not  a  mere  ceremony, 
but  actually  communicated  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  practice  then,  in  Congre- 
gational ordinations,  either  is  a  piece  of  pure  nonsense  without  scripture  foun- 
dation, or  it  signifies  that  divine  power  passes  from  the  ordainers  to  the 
ordained.  Taken  either  way,  it  smells  strongly  of  Puseyism.  It  is  veil 
called  the  inqjomtion^^oi  hands.  So  Episcopal  sanctification  of  buildings, 
places,  vestments,  &c.,  has  its  counterpart  in  Congregational  dedications. 
And  in  short,  for  every  full  blown  mummery  of  the  Episcopal  and  Catholic 
churches,  a  corresponding  germ  at  least,  may  be  foimd  in  Congi'ogationalism 
and  Presbyterianism. 

When  the  fathers  of  our  churches — such  men  as  Dr.  Woods,  Dr.  Hewitt, 
and  Dr.  Cox — are  called  from  time  to  time  to  mouni  over  the  lapse  of  their 
favorite,  tsell-traincd  sons  into  Prelacy,  have  they  not  reason  to  inquire 
whether  the  clerical  assumptions  and  formalisms  of  their  own  denominatiott 
have  not  sown  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  fruit  they  are  eating  ? 

Tlie  point  where  Popeiy,  Prelacy,  and  the  dissenting  sects  all  fully  mute, 
Is  in  certain  spiritual  principles,  back  of  all  fonns.  Their  common  essence 
Is  lef/aUh/.  They  are  all  equally  ignorant  of  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  Jewish  and  Cliristian  dispensations ;  all  blind  to  the  spiritual  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  by  which  true  believers  are  emancipated  from  sin,  lair, 
and  carnal  ordinances.  Having  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  holiness  of  heait 
hi  this  world,  they  are  all  obliged  to  provide  systems  of  carnal  nursing  for 
guilty  consciences.  Ceremonies  and  duty-doings  ai-e  the  natural  substitutes 
for  grace.  Indulgences,  either  retail  as  in  the  Catholic  system,  or  wholesale, 
as  among  Protestants,  are  indispensable  in  all  systems  which  make  no  provifr 
ion  for  salvation  from  sin.  A  Lcvitical  priesthood  is  the  necessary  substitute 
for  the  Mclchisedcc  order,  where  there  is  no  immediate  communication  with 
God»  In  a  word,  all  sin-allowing,  law-teaching  churches  are  of  necessity 
tpiritually  reducible  to  one  common  genus^  visi.^  that  of  Judaism.     Some  of 
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them  may  go  further  thaa  others  in  the  outward  development  of  their  legal 
tendencies,  but  they  are  all  one  at  the  root ;  and  all  will  put  forth,  either  iu 
the  bud,  flower,  or  fruit,  the  same  formalisms  and  idolatries. 

So  long  as  nothing  but  Protestant  Jud^dsm  b  arrayed  against  Popish,  and 
Puritan  Judaism  against  PreUtical,  no  rational  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
kingdom  of  formalism  can  be  entertained.  If  the  Congregational  and  Pres* 
byterian  clergy  are,  as  they  suppose,  the  ^  forlorn  hope'  of  religious  freedom 
and  spiritual  religion,  we  may  well  say — Woe  to  the  world. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  pressure  of  Prelacy  is  working  a  good 
change  in  the  Puritan  churches.  The  combativeness  which  the  arrogance 
and  formalisms  of  Episcopacy  excite,  reacts  upon  them  and  disposes  them  to 
lower  their  own  pretensions,  and  think  Ughtly  of  their  own  ceremonies.  They 
are  Ughtening  their  ship  of  all  the  Puseyistic  lumber  they  can  spare.  No 
halfway  movement,  however,  will  save  them.  That  kind  of  reformation  was 
tried  in  the  first  rebeUion  against  Poperv,  and  its  failure  is  now  abundantly 
manifest.  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism  ^  must  be  born  again.* 
The  change  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  modification,- — it  b 
a  radical  revolution.  Yet  the  war  with  Prelacy  is,  we  trust,  generating  a 
predisposition  to  that  revolution.  Its  tendency,  in  common  with  that  of  ma^ 
ny  other  movements  of  the  age,  is  toward  freedom  from  old-world  puerilities, 
and  the  development  of  spiritualism.  It  is  a  premonitory  symptom  of  th« 
Second  Reformation, 


^  64.    UNITY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD, 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  unity  of  social  organization  is  violated  in 
four  ways.  We  have,  1,  the  state  as  a  whole,  separate  from  the  church ; 
2,  many  different  states  independent  of  each  other ;  3,  many  different 
churches  independent  of  each  other ;  and  4,  a  variety  of  benevolent  and 
reformatory  organizations  independent  of  both  church  and  state.  Each  of 
the  nations  Ls  a  kingdom  by  itself;  each  of  the  sects  is  a  kingdom  of  itself; 
and  every  branch  of  benevolent  efibrt  and  reform  is  a  kingdom  by  itself. — 
Now  however  useful  or  necessary  these  fragmentary  organizations  may  bo 
while  the  religious  and  political  world  is  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
is  upon  the  face  of  it,  we  are  certain  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  any 
of  them ;  and  that  when  that  kingdom  comes,  a  principle  of  unity  will  appear 
which  will  draw  them  all  into  on^  organization,  or  sweep  them  away  with  the 
besom  of  destruction. 

This  is  plainly  predicted  in  scripture,  at  least  so  far  as  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  division  of  the  world  into  independent  nations, 
are  concerned.  The  word  of  prophecy  is,  that  when  the  carnal  principle  of 
muty  wliich  existed  more  or  less  in  the  series  of  Gentiles  monarchies  shall 
bftve  spent  itself,  and  the  political  world  shall  come  to  be  a  congeries  of  ii^ 
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depeuclcnt  kingdoms,  (as  it  is  tliis  day,)  ^  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  np  t 
kingdom,  which  shall  never  bo  destroyed  ;  and  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and 
consume  all  tJiese  kingdoms  J  audit  shall  stand  for  ever.'  Dan.  2:  44.  Tiie 
very  name  of  the  kingdom  lierc  pre<lictcd,  and  the  divinity  of  its  origin, 
prove  that  it  is  to  be  a  religious  kingdom,  i.  e.  a  church  in  the  proper  sense 
of  tlic  word  ;  and  tliis  church,  according  to  the  plain  terms  of  Uic  prophecy, 
is  to  break  in  pieces  all  the  political  governments  of  the  world,  and  take  thar 
place.  In  other  words,  the  church,  instead  of  being  separate  from  the  sttte 
and  suboiHlinato  to  it,  and  instead  of  being  joined  to  the  state,  is  to  be  the 
state  ;  and  this  Church-State  is  to  be  the  only  government  over  the  whole 
world. 

This  sweeps  away  two  of  the  disumties  mentioned  above — ^thc  division  of 
the  cliurch  and  state,  and  the  division  of  the  nations.  We  hardly  need 
present  any  separate  proof  in  regard  to  the  other  two — the  division  of  the 
church  into  sects,  and  the  independency  of  benevolent  and  rcformatoit 
organizations.  It  is  eminently  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  be  composed  of  a  multitude  of  denominations,  differing  in  doctrine,  and 
antagonistical  in  action, — that  Christ  will  brcak  in  pieces  the  nations  and  re- 
duce the  political  world  to  unity,  and  yet  coasent  to  leave  the  religions  woiM 
in  its  present  fragmentary  state.  The  prediction  is  not  that  God  will  setup 
a  score  or  two  of  separate  and  hostile  religious  kingdoms,  which  shall  break 
in  pieces  and  supersede  tlic  nations ;  but  that  he  m\l  *  set  up  a  kingdom'— 
one  organization,  tliat  shall  take  the  place  of  all  its  predecessors,  of  couree 
religious  as  well  as  political.  And  it  is  equally  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
this  knigdom  will  leave  its  own  proper  work  of  evangelizing  and  reforming 
the  world  to  be  perfonncd  by  independent  Bible  Societies,  Missionary  Boards, 
and  Temperance  Unions. 

The  great  disadvantage  which  attends  the  present  plurality  of  independent 
organizations,  is  the  distraction  of  heart  which  it  produces.  A  man  wishes  to 
be  a  patriot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Christian.  This  might  be,  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  country  and  tlic  chiu-eh  of  God  were  one,  or  if  one  of  them 
were  a  suljordiiiate  branch  of  the  other.  But  tlie  goveniment  of  his  country 
is  a  kingdom  by  itself,  and  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  is  a  kingdom  by 
itself.  Christ  says  truly,  that '  no  man  can  serve  two  masters ;  for  either  be 
will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  de- 
spise the  other.'  A  devoted  allegiance  to  two  or  more  independent  kingdoms 
is  impossible.  The  man  must  choose  between  his  country  and  his  church. 
If  he  will  be  a  devoted  patriot,  he  must  be  an  uidifferent  churchman.  If  he 
will  hold  to  liis  cliurch,  he  must  desjnse  his  comitry.  Or  in  the  >'ain  straggle 
to  serve  both  mastci-s,  he  will  be  a  hearty  and  faithfiil  servant  of  neither. 

The  people  of  Ireland  are  experiencing  the  miseries  of  a  divided  allegiance. 
They  arc  politically  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  spiritually  the 
subjects  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Just  in  proiwrtion  as  they  are  religious,  they 
must  be  seditious.  The  s?me  is  true,  in  a  greater  or  less  degi-co,  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  all  countries  that  are  politically  independent  of  the  Pope.  And 
in  fact,  the  same  is  true  of  religionists  of  every  name,  who  belong  to  churches 
which  are  separate  from  the  civil  govemmcntd  uKler  wMcb  they  lire.    Men 
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whoso  religion  is  a  mere  formal  Sunday  afEBir,  may  be  liege  subjects  of  the 
powers  that  be  ;  but  whoever  loves  his  religion  and  his  church  with  supreme 
devotion,  has  necessarily  more  or  less  treason  against  his  country  in  his  heart. 
Observation  will  attest  that  our  most  devoted  patriots  are  lukewarm  religion- 
ists, and  our  most  devoted  religionists  are  lukewarm  patriots.  This  is  the 
tieccssary  result  of  the  portion  in  which  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
places  men,  even  where  the  relations  of  church  and  state  are  not  unfriendly. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  world  into  independent  nations,  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  bo  a  patriot  and  a  cosmopohte  at  the  same  time.  Loyalty 
and  universal  philanthropy  are  incompatible,  because  the  policy  of  each  insu- 
lated kingdom  is  inevitably  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  world  at  large.  So 
the  division  of  the  religious  world  into  sects  necessarily  raises  a  competition 
in  each  man's  heart  between  the  claims  of  the  church  universal  and  those  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belongs.  If  he  is  a  warm  Presbyterian  or  Methodist, 
he  must  be  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  rest  of  Christendom.  K  his  heart 
turns  toward  the  whole  body  of  behevers,  he  loses  his  interest  in  his  own 
church,  and  very  probably  will  be  cast  out  of  it  as  a  renegade. 

The  various  benevolent  and  reformatory  associations  of  modem  times,  have 
greatly  multiplied  the  distractions  of  the  religious  world.  The  leading  chur- 
ches of  this  countny  committed  a  suicidal  act  when  they  set  the  example,  in 
the  formation  of  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  of  instituting  semi-reli- 
gious associations  separate  from  the  regular  church  organizations.  Tliat 
example  has  been  followed  till  now  almost  every  department  of  moral  enter- 
prise has  an  or«^auizatiou  of  its  own,  and  the  proper  business  of  the  churches 
IS  nearly  all  taken  out  of  Uieir  hands.  And  these  moral  organizations  are 
not  merely  independent  of  the  churches,  but  more  or  less  hostile  to  them. 
Of  course  all  who  are  members  of  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  adherents 
of  the  societies,  are  in  a  *  strait  betwixt  two.'  Their  religion  draws  them  one 
way,  and  their  zeal  for  moral  enterprises  another.  How  many  have  been 
seduced  from  their  church-allegiance  by  their  attachment  to  the  Temperanco 
and  Antislavcry  associations !  And  then  even  if  a  man's  heart  is  not  divided 
between  his  church  and  the  reforms — if  he  has  gone  quite  over  to  the  new 
societies,  he  is  still  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  independent  enterprises 
which  claim  his  devotion.  Temperance,  Moral  Reform,  Antislavcry,  Non- 
resistance — each  a  kingdom  of  itself — demand  his  allegiance.  He  has  but 
one  heart,  and  he  must  either  give  it  to  one  of  them  and  become  '  a  man  of 
one  idea,'  or  coquet  with  them  all. 

A  tnie  man  would  wish  to  be  a  loyal  servant  of  all  good  interests — to  be  at 
the  same  time  a  Christian,  a  patriot,  and  a  friend  of  every  kind  of  reform. 
And  this  he  might  he,  if  religion,  poUtics  and  morality,  were  embodied  in 
one  organization.  But  we  know  nothing  more  hopeless  and  heartrdistracting 
than  to  attempt,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  to  gratify  a  propensity  to 
universal  philanthropy,  by  surrendering  one's  self  to  the  various  organizations 
wluch  occupy  the  field  of  human  interests.  Whoever  makes  this  attempt  will 
surely  experience  the  worst  woes  of  polygamy.  He  will  find  himself  married 
to  a  dozen  or  more  of  independent  and  quarreling  wives.  The  most  he  can 
do,  will  be  to  dally  with  them  all.    Ho  can  be  a  husband  to  none. 
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This  stato  of  things  cannot  last  for  ever.  Wliether  we  look  at  prophecy, 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  see  clearly  that  God 
is  conung  into  the  field ;  and  that  when  he  comes,  '  all  things,  both  which  an 
in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  will  be  gathered  together  in  one,'  or,  as  it 
is  in  tlie  ori;;inal, '  will  bo  reduced  under  one  hcad,^  Eph.  1:  10.  The  God 
of  heaven  will  set  up  a  kingdom  which  will  comprehend  and  unite  all  the  ii^ 
terests  which  are  now  under  the  supervision  of  civil  governments,  churche0| 
reform  societies,  communities,  &c.  Wc  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  those  who 
are  waiting  for  that  kingdom,  whether,  iu  going  out  of  the  present  state  of 
things  to  meet  its  coming,  their  firat  step  is  not  to  withdraw,  and  stand  aloof 
from  all  the  associations,  new  and  old,  which  occupy  its  destined  place  ?  It 
is  not  to  be  hoped  with  reason,  that  any  of  the  existing  organizations  will  gr<m 
to  bo  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  well  might  we  expect  that  a  bramble  will 
grow  to  be  an  oak.  The  initial  principle  of  all-comprehensive  unity  wluchvo 
have  spoken  of,  is  not  in  them,  and  never  will  grow  out  of  them.  Let  oi 
then  leave  them,  and,  standhig  alone  if  need  be,  but  in  a  readiness  for  c(v 
operation  with  God  and  man  at  the  appointed  time,  wait  patiently  for  the  urn* 
versal,  everlasting  kingdom,  '  Say  ye  not,  A  confederacy j  to  all  them  to 
whom  this  people  shall  say,  A  confederacy.^  All  confederacies  but  one  an 
destined  to  extinction ;  and  that  one  is  not  yet  manifested  in  this  world.  Let 
us  resolve  to  join  that  confederacy  or  none. 


§  65.    PEACE  PRINCIPLES. 

The  true  scriptural  peace-principle  is,  not  that  punishment  of  wrong  doing 
is  in  itself  unjustifiable,  but  that  it  is  tlio  proper  office  of  God,  as  supreme 
governor,  to  inflict  such  punishment ;  and  that  it  is  wrong  for  individuals  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  'Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give 
place  unto  wratli ;  for  it  is  \^Titten,  Vengeance  ie  mine:  I  will  repay  j  saith 
the  Lord.''  Bom.  12:  19.  The  same  Jesus  that  directed  his  disciples,  as  in- 
dividuals, to  resist  not  evU,  to  bless  their  enemies,  and  do  good  to  their  pe^ 
secutors,  also  assured  them  that  God  their  king  would  'avenge  them  speedily-' 
Luke  18:  8.  lie  who  suffered  himself  to  be  '  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,' 
that  he  might  fulfill  all  righteousness  as  an  individual  and  a  subject,  also  pre- 
dicted to  his  oppressors,  in  the  midst  of  tlicir  cruelty  and  of  his  submission, 
that  the  time  was  coming  when  he  would  be  seen  '  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  power '  as  their  king  and  judge,  and  when  they  would  call  on  the  rocks 
and  mountiiins  to  liide  them  from  his  wrath.  Matt.  26:  64 ;  Luke  23:  80. — 
The  non-resistance  which  was  inculcated  on  the  primitive  church  by  the  apos- 
tles, was  constantly  mingled  with  promises  of  the  speedy  advent  of  a  kingdom 
in  which  '  every  man  should  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works'— •the  wick- 
ed with  destruction,  as  well  as  the  righteous  with  eternal  life.  2  Thess.  1; 
6—9. 
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!Fhe  applx)priate  effect  of  peace  principles  thus  combined  inth  anticipations 
of  nltimate  and  legitimate  vengeance,  is  not  to  eradicate  from  the  human 
blind  the  natural  sentiments  of  anger  against  wrong  doing,  and  desire  of 
retribution,  but  to  subject  them  to  the  control  of  God-like  patience,  and  turn 
them  from  the  lawlessness  of  individual  violence,  into  the  safe  channel  of  gov- 
ernmental authority.  Unresisting  submission  to  injury  under  tlie  influence 
of  these  principles,  is  a  manifestation  not  of  that  supine  indifference  to  wrong, 
imd  morbid  undiscriminadng  good  nature,  wluch  many  seem  ambitious  to  at- 
tain, but  of  courageous  confidence  in  the  supremacy  and  justice  of  God's  gov- 
ernment, and  of  that  self-controlUng  wisdom  in  resentment,  which  patiently 
seeks  the  award  of  justice  to  its  enemies  in  the  surest  and  most  effectual  way. 
It  is  not  tho  object  of  the  non-resistance  of  the  Bible  to  stifle  the  salutary 
energy  of  destructiveness,  but  to  curb  its  action  till  long-suffering  mercy  has 
finished  its  effort,  and  then  give  it  scope  and  answer  its  demands  in  the  most 
Satisfactory  manner,  by  engaging  the  majesty  of  government  in  its  redress. 

The  simple  principle  that  the  power  of  making  war  and  inflicting  punish- 
ment belongs  to  government  and  not  to  individuals,  that  vengeance  in  itself 
is  not  wrong,  but  that  it  is  wrong  when  it  emanates  from  private  resentment, 
and  right  when  it  emanates  from  the  authority  of  public  justice,  will  be  foimd 
a  safe  guide  through  all  the  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  of  Bible 
morality  in  relation  to  resistance  and  non-resistance  of  enemies. 

This  principle,  in  the  first  place,  places  all  men  under  the  general  rule  of 
total  abstinence  from  war,  cither  individual  or  national,  offensive  or  defensive. 
Assuming  that  men,  either  as  individuals  or  nations,  are  merely  mhjectB  of 
the  divine  government,  not  clothed  with  official  authority,  it  is  plainly  reason- 
able that  they  should  abstain  from  any  violent  private  assertion  of  their  own 
rights,  and  rely  on  the  justice  and  omnipotence  of  the  government  that  is 
over  them  for  protection.  This  is  nothing  more  than  human  governments 
Inquire  of  their  subjects,  with  the  consent  and  obedience  of  all  good  citizens. 
To  one  who  practically  believes  there  is  a  Theocratic  government  over  the 
Vrorld,  the  precepts,  *  resist  not  evil,'  avenge  not  yourselves,'  &c.,  addressed 
to  men  as  subjects  of  that  government,  are  as  rational  as  the  municipal  reg- 
ulations of  civilized  communities  which  forbid  duelling,  private  brawls,  and 
illegal  assaults  on  persons  or  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  principle,  as  it  allows  the  supreme  government  to 
Xnake  war  and  inflict  punishment,  obviously  does  not  preclude  it  from  em- 
ploying human  agents  in  these  operations.  Men  may  lawfiilly  do  as  officers 
and  executioners,  what  they  may  not  do  as  private  citizens.  As  the  general 
truth  however  is,  that  men  are  pri^'ate  citizens,  and  the  possession  of  official 
authority  is  the  exception,  it  is  required  that  the  exception  should  be  proved 
and  a  divine  commission  produced,  whenever  men  claim  exemption  from 
the  general  command  to  abstain  from  violence.  The  exception  was  proved— 
a  divine  commission  was  produced  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  when  Mo- 
ses and  Joshua,  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  made  war  on  the  nations 
of  Canaan.  We  justify  that  war  therefore,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
peace-principles  of  the  rf  ew  Testament,  and  without  resorting  to  any  obscure 
theory  of  change  of  dispensation,  or  leaving  any  ground  of  imputing  mutaUe 
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morality  or  policy  to  the  divine  government.  The  le^timacy  of  that  ¥rar 
stands  on  the  same  basis  as  the  legitimacy  of  the  vcar  i^hich  God  will  make 
on  the  wicked  at  the  final  judgment.  It  was  a  war  carried  on  by  the  supreme 
government,  in  which  men  were  authorized  agents. 

The  fact  tliat  a  judgment  is  predicted,  and  that  God,  tliroughout  the  Bible, 
claims  tlie  right  of  inflicting  final  punishment  on  the  incorrigible,  pi*oves  that 
the  peace-principles  of  the  New  Testament  announced  no  radical  change  in 
the  constitutional  powers  and  pohcy  of  God's  empire,  and  that  they  appertain 
only  to  die  limited  period  appropriated  to  the  efforts  of  mercy.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  angels,  and  even  men,  according  to  the  predictions  of  scripture, 
are  to  be  employed  as  judges  and  executioners  in  the  final  judgment,  proves 
that  those  principles  are  only  regulations  of  private  conduct,  and  do  not  ex- 
clude created  beings  from  exercising,'  as  public  oflRcers,  the  punitive  functions 
of  the  supreme  government. 

With  tliese  views,  we  have  no  occasion  to  mate  the  distinction  which  is 
sometimes  made,  between  offensive  and  defeasive  wars.  The  supreme  au- 
thority of  tlie  universe  has  as  good  right  to  make  offensive  as  defensive  war ; 
and  men  have  as  good  right  to  serve  him  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  The 
"wars  of  Moses  were  offensive.  Tet  according  to  our  previous  reasoning,  we 
justify  both  the  divine  government  that  directed  them,  and  the  human  agents 
that  carried  them  on.  And  on  the  other  hand,  men  have  no  more  right  to 
jnake  defensive  than  offensive  war,  ^\itllout  divine  authority.  The  peace 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament  are  specially  and  almost  exclusively  du*ectcd 
agjdnst  defensive  war.  '  K  a  man  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.' 

Nor  have  we  occasion  to  distinguish,  %o  far  as  morality  is  concerned^  be- 
tween the  use  of  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons.  This  distinction,  though  much 
insisted  upon  by  modem  non-resistants,  is  evidently  frivolous ;  since  God, 
firom  whom  alone  men  derive  the  right  to  make  war  m  any  way,  has  as  good 
right  to  make  war  with  physical  as  with  spiritual  agencies.  He  did  employ 
physical  agencies  in  tlie  wars  of  Moses,  and  has  as  good  right  to  do  so  now 
as  he  had  tlien.  If  this  example  is  objected  to,  as  belonging  to  an  extinct 
dispensation,  we  may  refer  to  the  example  of  Clirist  himself,  who  used  a 

*  scourge  of  small  cords,'  in  driving  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple. 
John  2:  15.  Small  as  the  instance  may  seem,  it  is  enough  to  show  that 
Christ  had  no  scruples,  on  the  score  of  morality,  in  respect  either  to  making 
offensive  war,  or  to  the  use  of  material  implements.  Paul  does  indeed  speak 
disparagingly  of  carnal  weapons ;  (2  Cor.  10:  4 ;)  but  evidently  not  with 
reference  to  the  morality  of  using  them.  He  preferred  spiritual  agencies  to 
carnal,  not  because  it  is  necessarily  wrong  to  use  the  latter,  but  because  the 
former  are  *  mighty  through  God.^  As  fire-arms  are  more  effectual  than 
bows  and  arrows,  so  the  spiritual  sword  which  is  the  word  of  God,  is  mightier 
for  the  pui-poses  which  Paul  had  in  view,  tlian  any  material  instruments  of 
war.  He  used  the  word  carnal  in  other  instances  in  a  way  Uiat  shows  there 
18  no  moral  evil  necessarily  included  in  its  meaning ;  (e.  g.  Rom.  15:  27 ; 

*  If  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty 
is  also  to  minister  unto  them  in  cariial  things.'    See  also  ICor.  9: 11.}    It 
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18  no  more  necessarily  immoral  to  use  carnal  weapons  tlian  to  nsc  carnal  food 
or  carnal  money.  Beaidos,  if  Paul  did  not  uao  carnal  weapons,  he  did  use 
spiritual  weapons  in  such  a  war,  in  one  bistance  at  least,  as  to  inflict  canial 
injuiT ;  to  wit,  when  he  sent  blindncsg  on  Eljmas  the  sorcerer.  Acts  IS:  11. 
In  like  manner  Peter,  by  the  sword  of  the  word  inflicted  capital  punishment 
on  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  However  uiiwise  it  may  be  ordinarily  for  believ- 
ers to  resort  to  physical  violence,  it  is  plain  that  any  attempt  to  mako  ft 
moral  distinction  between  carnal  and  spiritual  weapons,  or  between  inflictions 
on  the  body  and  those  on  the  soul,  is  frivolous,  simply  because  God  only  can 
pve  right  to  use  any  kind  of  weapons,  or  inflict  any  kind  of  iiijuiy ;  and  ho 
as  the  creator  and  owner  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  body  and  soul,  has  as  peiv 
feet  right  to  nse  and  to  direct  others  to  use  either  material  or  spiritual  imple- 
ments, aa  ho  has  to  '  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell,' 

Our  principle  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  ordinary  wars  between 
the  nations  of  the  world,  aro  no  better  than  lawless  and  murderoua  private 
brawls.  The  parties  rarely  protend,  and  never  prove,  that  they  act  aa  offi- 
cial servants  oi  the  divine  government.  They  fi^t  confessedly,  not  by  order 
of  the  Buprome  authority,  andfor  the  maintenance  of  universal  justice,  but  on 
their  OTtii  rcsjwnaibility,  and  for  private  puri-oscs,  cither  of  national  ap^q^in- 
dizcment  or  defense.  Sucli  fighting,  when  it  occurs  between  individuals  or 
clans,  under  ordinary  civil  govcmments,  is  called  a  riot.  The  parties  are 
liable  to  prosecution  for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  contempt  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  With  e<]Uiil  rejtson  a  brawl  between  two  nations  should  he  rcgar^ 
ded  as  a  riot,  breach  of  the  peace,  and  contempt  of  the  authority  of  God.  It 
implies  that  tlicre  is  ou  both  sides  eitlicr  no  co;^iizancc  of  the  general  govern- 
ment which  Clod  has  establislicd  over  the  world,  or  no  loyalty  to  it,  and  no 
confidence  in  its  power  and  justice,  llic  fact  that  nations  deum  it  necessary 
to  settle  their  differences,  like  savages,  by  mutual  slaugliter,  evinces  that  the 
world,  as  a  whole,  is,  in  its  own  view,  practically  in  a  state  of  savage  aiiareliy. 
While  individuals  and  towns  and  provinces  have  governments  over  tliem  to 
which  they  can  look  for  civilized  justice,  the  nations  of  the  world,  recognizing 
no  common  arbiter,  are  in  as  barbarous  condition  as  were  the  independent 
robber  barons  of  feudal  times,  whose  only  law  was  '  the  law  of  the  strongest,* 
and  whose  only  check  was  tlieir  fear  of  each  otlier.  '  The  law  of  nations,' 
as  it  is  called,  never  can  redeem  tlic  world  from  tliis  reproach,  since  that 
code,  however  just  may  lu  its  precepts,  lias  no  substantial  penalty  or  executor, 
and  in  practice  has  never  been  found  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  lawless- 
ness of  powerful  and  angry  nations. 

In  seeking  a  cure  for  the  evils  of  ordinary  war,  it  is  important  that  we 
discern  clearly  and  exactly  where  the  oascnee  of  its  wrongfulness  hcs.  Guided 
by  the  princijiles  which  have  been  discussed,  wo  say  that  the  wrong  lies,  not 
in  the  fact  of  its  being,  in  any  particular  case,  ofibnsivc  instead  of  defensive 
war — not  in  its  employment  of  carnal  instead  of  spiritual  weapons — not  in  its 
assiuling  tlie  body,  rather  than  the  mind — not  in  the  injustice  of  its  object, 
(for  in  many  cases  nations  have  good  ground  of  hostility,  and  good  claim  of 
rodresa,) — not  in  the  Boffbring  w^ch  it  jwodii***   '"  ■'•  •<•»¥  bo  de- 
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lo  a  word,  not  In  any  of  the  details  of  its  execution,  but  in  the  tiKBfitiW 
t)ack  of  it  which  blinds  the  whole  world  to  the  reality  and  reliableness  of  the 
fioveiliment  of  God,  and  which  thus  leaves  to  nations  no  resource  for  defense, 
but  private  and  of  course  illegitimate  war*  If  there  were  no  God.  no  com- 
flion  arbiter,  no  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  nations,  many  or  tlie  wars 
{hat  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  wotdd  be  justi- 
tablet  For  instance,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  olyect  which  our  father^ 
lought  and  won  in  the  Revolution,  was  a  good  one,  and  great  enough  to 
Irarrant  the  sacrifices  which  .were  made  for  it.  Neither  do  we  object  to  ita 
{>hysical  naturCi  The  fault  we  find  with  it  is,  that  it  was  an  illegitimate  war, 
undertaken  on  human  responsibilitv,  Unauthorized  by  any  provable  order  ot 
ihe  divine  government.  In  view  however  of  the  umversal  and  long-settled 
llotions  and  habits  of  the  world  in  regard  to  voluntary  war,  we  are  not  bound 
to  pres3  our  charge  against  such  wars  as  that  of  the  Revolution  very  rigor-* 
OQslv.  ^  The  days  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at.'  Paul  verily  thought 
lie  did  God  service  in  persecuting  the  church,  and  though  he  was  inistaken, 
3^t  he  found  mercy  because  he  did  it  '  ignorantly  in  unbelief.'  On  thia 
principle  we  are  at  liberty  and  are  disposed  to  deal  charitably  with  the  names 
of  our  fathers,  and  of  all  in  every  age  who  have  fought  for  what  they  believed 
io  be  the  rights  of  man.  Yet  the  time  must  come  when  God  will  '  call  on 
an  men  every  where  to  repent'  of  the  deeds  done  in  times  of  ignorance ;  and 
when  that  time  comes  it  will  be  found  that  the  essence  of  the  criminality  of 
the  wars  in  which  the  nations  have  been  engaged,  lies  in  the  unbeUef  and 
Consequent  anarchy  of  the  world,  and  that  all  wars,  whether  for  good  or  evil 
purposes,  that  have  been  carried  on  under  the  shroud  of  that  unbelief  and 
anarchy,  have  shared  in  that  criminality. 

The  conclusion  from  these  views  is,  that  we  arc  to  look  for  the  termination 
of  the  wars  of  the  world,  not  to  a  voluntary  congress  and  agreement  of  nations, 
hor  to  the  labors  of  Quakers,  peace  societies,  and  non-resistants,^ — so  long  as 
fheir  efforts  are  directed  mainly  to  the  obiect  of  proclaiming  the  horrors  of 
war  and  the  immpraUty  of  using  carnal  weapons  Aut  to  the  promulgation 
of  that  gospel  which  brings  man  nigh  to  God,  and  lifts  him  out  of  the  anarchy 
tf  unbelief  into  the  light  and  order  of  the  eternal  government.  When  thd 
liations  shall  feel  the  pressure,  and  rely  on  tlie  protection,  of  a  strong  general 
government,  such  as  already  exists  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  is  destined,  in  spite  of  the  imbelief  of  men  and  enmity  of  devils,  to  *  come 
down  from  Gtxl  out  of  heaven,'  they  will  cease  from  war  for  the  same  reason 
as  that  by  which  individuals  are  deterred  from  murderous  private  brawls,  un^ 
der  the  pressure  and  protection  of  ordinary  civil  governments.  The  declar- 
ition^-^*  Vengeance  is  mine,  t  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord,'  will  then  be  efiec* 
toal,  as  a  threat  to  the  strong,  and  as  a  promise  to  the  weak.  God  will  t^e 
his  stand  as  an  armed  mediator  between  the  jarring  kingdoms,  and  thef  whole 
torth  will  be  c^uiet  before  him.  Then  will  appear  the  true  '  congress  of 
Nations'  described  in  the  glorious  words  of  Isaiah : — *  The  mountain  of  the 
I/ord^i  hotise  ihaU  be  established  in  the  top  qf  the  mountains^  and  shall  be 
exalted  ahove  ihe  hills  ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  tmto  it.  And  manypeo^ 
fU  shall  go  andsay^  Comeye^  andlet  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  theZard^ 
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to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways^  andw§ 
will  walk  in  his  paths :  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  lawj  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations^  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people  ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  f 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  agair^ 
nation^  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.* 


^66.    THE  PRIMARY  REFORM, 

'  Out  of  the  hbart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fomicatioiifli 
tniirders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  laspiriousness,  an  evil  eje^ 
blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness.'  Mark  7:  21,  22.  The  list  of  evils  here  men* 
tioned,  embraces  directly  or  indirectly  all  the  abominations  against  which  the 
various  reform  societies  are  laboring.  As  these  evils  have  their  common 
centre  in  the  heart,  it  is  manifest  that  the  eflforts  of  all  classes  of  reformers 
will  be  thoroughly  successful  only  when  they  shall  be  directed  effectually 
toward  that  centre.  The  reform  of  the  heart  must  precede  all  sound  reforms 
of  externals.  It  follows  then  that  among  all  the  moral  enterprises  of  the  day, 
that  cause  which  aims  directly  at  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  should  be  ihe 
centre  around  which  all  specific  reforms  should  range  themselves,  and  to  the 
furtherance  of  which  all  their  forces  should  converge.  We  submit  it  to  the 
candor  of  all  thinking  laborers  in  the  field  of  philanthropy,  whether  the  gofl» 
pel  of  salvation  from  sin  is  not  the  true  agency  of  heart  reform ;  and  whetibev 
it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  acknowledged  and  sustained  by  Temperance  jnen. 
Abolitionists,  Mora!  Reformers,  Peace-men,  Physioligists,  Associationists,  ana 
all  other  combatants  of  specific  evils,  as  the  central  and  ascendant  cause. 

It  is  manifest  that  Temperance  can  never  win  a  complete  and  permanenl 
victory  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature.  If  it  gains  ^  three  feet  upwan} 
every  day,'  it  slips  back  at  least  *  two  feet  every  night.'  Millions  sign  the 
pledge,  but  hardly  thousands  or  even  hundreds  keep  it.  Again  and  agaixi 
have  the  zealous  Temperance  men  in  all  our  towns  been  driven  to  the  secret 
conviction,  if  not  the  open  acknowledgment,  that  an  Anti-lying  Society  is 
needed  as  the  antecedent  and  basis  of  the  Temperance  Society.  The  unrer 
generate  heart  is  in  very  deed,  '  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked.'  How  can  the  fideUty  and  truthfulness  necessary  to  the  efficacy  or 
the  Temperance  pledge,  be  expected  from  it  ?  Popular  reli^on  has  no  pow* 
er  to  mend  the  case,  for  it  declares  that  all  hearts,  regenerate  and  unregen* 
erate,  are  ^  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked ;'  and  there  it 
leaves  us,  neither  presenting  or  allowing  any  hope  of  better  hearts  in  this 
world.  The  7th  chapter  of  ^mans  is  the  only  standard  of  experience  licensecl 
by  the  clergy ;  and  that  is  the  very  standard  of  dnmkards  and  pledge* 
breakers.    We  say  then  with  all  assurance,  that  (be  Temperance  cause  bw 
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no  permanent  vitality,  and,  so  long  as  moral  fidelity  shall  be  essential  to  its 
success,  never  can  have,  until  an  effectual  medicine  shall  be  found  for  the 
diseased  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  this  medicine  can  only  be  foimd  in  that 
gospel  which  substitutes  for  the  moral  impotence  of  the  7th  of  Komans,  sal- 
vation from  all  sin,  now  and  forever. 

The  same  deficiency  of  moral  basis  is  observable  in  the  working  of  all 
those  reforms  which,  like  Temperance,  have  for  their  object  the  abolition  of 
personal  vices.  The  abandonment  of  false  dietetic  habits,  lasciviousness, 
and  all  other  forms  of  sensuality,  requires  an  energy  of  will  which  the  mass 
of  the  people  have  not,  and  never  will  have,  under  the  7th-of-Romans  ad- 
ministration. Moral  reformers  and  physiologists  may  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  of  tlie  *  natural  laws'  may  be  increased  ad  infinitum^  and  still 
there  will  be  no  radical  and  lasting  reform — ^nothing  but  the  fitful  and  back- 
sUdiug  righteousness  of  the  revival  system,  till  men  get  power  to  wiil 
healthily  as  well  as  to  see  clearly.  That  power  belongs  only  to  a  sound  heart; 
and  soundness  of  heart  comes  only  by  that  grace  which  saves  from  all  Aa. 

So  the  social  reforms,  of  which  abolitionism  is  the  most  prominent  repre- 
sentative, sadly  need  soundness  of  heart  to  work  mth^  and  to  work  ttpon. 
We  fully  beUeve  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country  are  convinced 
that  American  slavery  is  a  sin  against  God  and  man.  ^  But  (says  a  chim^h- 
trained  conscience)  what  then  ?  Sin  is  not  a  very  dreadful  a&ir.  Every 
body  sins.  The  church  and  clergy  sin.  The  best  of  men  sin  in  thought, 
word  and  deed,  continually.  Is  sin  to  be  turned  out  of  the  world  ?  Certamly 
not  till  it  is  turned  out  of  the  pulpit,  the  church,  and.other  respectable  places. 
It  13  as  much  the  privilege  of  nations  to  sin,  as  of  individuals — and  more,  if 
any  thing.'  What  docs  it  avjul  to  expound  the  wrongfulness  of  slavery  to 
consciences  that  think  in  this  way,  and  to  wills  that  are  paralized  by  such 
blinking  ?  Let  it  be  understood  that  sin  is  to  be  actually  turned  out  of  the 
world, — and  let  abolitionists  begin  the  business  in  themselves  and  work  at  it 
till  they  have  established  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  a  new  moral  standard,  by 
which  all  sin  shall  be  branded  with  infamy  and  set  apart  for  the  curse  of 
heaven,  and  slavery  will  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  arrows,  stripped  of  its 
harness. 

The  false  religions  of  the  country  frustrate  abolitionism  not  only  by  filling 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  with  the  smoke  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Romans,  but 
by  direct  opposition.  The  abolitionists  say  themselves  tiiat  the  churches  are 
the  chief  bulwarks  of  slavery — the  strongest  barrier  which  their  cause  has  to 
encounter.  To  them  therefore  the  most  vital  question  is.  How  are  the 
churches  to  be  overthrown  ?  We  answer  confidently, — not  by  mere  direct 
oompetition  or  assault,  but  by  bringbg  forth  the  true  religion  against  them. 
The  religious  department  of  human  nature  is  the  very  '  sanctuary  of  strength.* 
The  instincts  of  men  demand  a  religion  with  more  energy  than  they  demand 
any  thing  else.  Mere  moral  and  benevolent  enterprises  can  never  satisfy 
th&  demand;  and  therefore  they  can  never  compete  successfully  with  the  reU- 
pous  systems  which  have  possession  of  the  market.  When  abolitionists  make 
a  direct  issue  with  tlie  churches,  and  the  abstract  question  whether  philan- 
thropy or  religion  should  have  the  precedence,  is  presented  to  the  people,  tho 
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ehorchos  have  the  advantage,  because  all  true  instinct  decides  that  ihey  are 
in  the  right.  Religion  is  rightfully  the  centre,  and  not  the  satellite  of  phi- 
lanthropy. *  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  Love  is  the 
child  of  faith.  Veneration  is  in  truth,  as  it  is  in  the  brain,  higher  tlian  benev- 
olence. So  the  mere  pulling-down  system  will  never  avail  against  the  churches. 
Men  will  instinctively,  and  we  mi^t  say  reasonably,  cling  to  a  very  corrupt 
rohgion,  rather  than  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  true  policy  then,  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  abolitionists,  is  to  arm  themselves  for  conflict  with  the  churches, 
by  receiving  true  religion  to  their  hearts  and  giving  it  the  avowed  ascendan- 
cy over  all  their  movements.  Then  the  issue  will  be,  not  between  false  reli- 
gion and  a  secondary  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  no  religion  at  all,  but  be- 
tween false  religion  and  true  religion.  Let  the  gospel  of  holiness,  with  all 
its  Bible-armor,  be  brought  into  the  field  to  lead  the  van  of  the  anti-slavery 
host,  and  their  lingering  contest  with  the  churches  will  soon  be  decided. 

It  is  possible  that  slavery  will  soon  be  overthown  in  this  country, — ^but  not 
by  moral  influences.  PoUtical  jealousy  is  eyeing  it  fiercely,  and  meditating 
its  destruction.  If  it  perishes  by  the  stroke  of  political  and  physical  power, 
what  real  gain,  we  may  ask,  will  accrue  to  philanthropy  ?  We  will  say  no* 
thing  about  the  possible  convulsions  and  horrors  of  the  catastrophe ;  but  if 
slavery's  fountain,  the  selfish  heart,  is  not  changed,  not  a  tittle  of  the  inner 
store  of  human  cruelty  will  be  annihilated.  Oppression  in  Fomc  other  form, 
equivalent  to  slavery,  will  take  its  place.  So  long  as  the  issues  of  the  world's 
heart  arc  *  murder,  theft,  covetousncss,'  the  strong  will  surely  enslave  the 
weak,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form.  Can  true  philanthropists  content  themselves 
with  labors  wliich  only  shift  the  mode,  but  touch  not  tiic  vitality  of  social  evil  ? 
If  abolitionists  desire  the  actual  and  permanent  triumph  of  tlieir  principle^ 
they  must,  first  of  all,  set  the  battle  in  ari*ay  agaiiist  the  devil's  slavery  \-^ 
^BMANCiPATiON  FROM  ALL  sin'  must  bo  thcir  watchword.  Evil  Avill  never 
begin  to  die  at  the  root^  mitil  it  is  exposed  to  the  heai^t-purging  power  of  the 
gospel  of  holiness.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  that  true  reform  which  has  no 
araw-back  will  be  begun. 

Association  puts  fonvard  the  most  confident  and  plausible  pretension  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  all-comprehensive,  and  therefore  primary  reform.  But  ii 
confesses  that  good  men  are  essential  as  its  antecedents ;  and  tliis  amounts  to 
e  confession  that  tlie  reform  which  makes  good  men  must  go  before  it.  It  is 
related  that  a  vagrant  once  called  at  a  house  by  the  wayside,  and  told  the 
people  that  he  was  not  a  beggar,  but  he  merely  wanted  the  loan  of  a  kettie 
to  make  some  'stone  soup^  for  his  dinner.  They  granted  his  reciuest,  and 
the  more  readily,  because  they  were  curious  to  learn  the  metiiod  of  making 
a  soup  that  cost  nothing.  He  gathered  a  few  stones,  and  putting  water  to 
them,  hung  them  over  the  fire.  As  the  people  watched  the  boiling  of  the 
pot,  he  observed  in  a  careless  way  that  a  little  salt,  if  it  was  at  hand,  would 
unprove  the  soup  somewhat.  Accordingly  they  put  in  some  salt.  After  a 
while,  he  suggested  that  a  handful  or  two  of  flour  would  not  be  amiss.  So  a 
goo^l  thickening  of  flour  was  added.  FinaUy,  he  said  if  they  had  any  spare 
meat-bones  about,  it  would  be  well  enough  to  put  them  in ;  not  that  tliey 
were  necessary  at  all,  but  they  would  impi-ove  the  flavor.    The  people,  wish* 
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ing  to  give  the  experiment  every  advantage,  put  in  a  number  of  lich  bones ; 
and  when  at  last  they  were  allowed  to  taste  of  the  '  stone  soup/  to  their  as- 
tonishment  they  found  it  excellent !  We  think  of  this  story  when  we  hear 
Associationists  vaunting  the  all-redeenring  power  of  their  system,  and  yet  ask- 
ing for  good  men  to  begin  with.  If  they  can  find  means  to  put  the  salt  of 
brotherly  love,  the  flowr  of  industrious  and  enterprising  habits,  and  the  meat" 
bone9  of  wealth  and  good  morals  into  their  pot,  we  have  no  doubt  that  their 
*  stone  soup'  will  be  very  good. 

It  is  too  evident  to  need  demonstration  that  religions  unity  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  other  valuable  and  permanent  unities.  Fourierists  talk  much 
ttbout  the  necessity  of  'congeniality*  in  those  who  attempt  Association.  But 
what  oongeniahty  can  there  be  without  unity  of  religious  faith  ?    Is  not  reli- 

S 'on  pre-eminently  an  ^affiiir  of  the  heart?'  When  two  young  persons  of 
fferent  and  hostile  religious  sentiments  associate  for  matrimomal  life,  do  not 
all  sagacious  friends  fear  that  their  congeniality  will  prove  to  be  only  *  skin 
deep  ?'  Experience  has  alreaxly  proved  that  eJl  the  advantages  and  attrac> 
tions  of  Association  are  not  able  to  draw  its  votaries  out  of  their  respective 
religious  orbits,  or  to  prevent  the  collisions  incident  to  a  system  which  brings 
independent  spheres  so  near  that  their  orbits  constantly  cross  each  other.  K 
Fourier  expected  to  introduce  harmony  into  human  society  without  first  estab- 
lishing religious  unity,  we  are  bold  to  say  that  he  was  a  superficial  philoso- 
pher, ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  true  doctrine  of  unity. 

Association  can  escape  the  evils  resulting  from  religious  difierences,  only 
in  one  of  two  ways.  It  must  either  select  for  its  experiments  none  but  those 
who  have  no  heart-religion,  and  care  nothing  about  it,  or  it  must  address  it- 
self to  the  task  of  developing  a  religion  which  shall  prove  itself  strong  enough 
to  supersede  all  others  and  reconcile  all  honest  hearts.  The  former  of  these 
ways  is  the  shortest  and  easiest,  and  seems  to  suit  the  hasty  genius  of  the 
Fourier  enthusiasm  best.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  latter  will  be  found  the 
safest  and  most  economical  in  the  long  run.  We  regard  the  establishment  of 
religious  unity  as  entirely  feasible.  Let  the  gospel  of  holiness  do  its  work  in  the 
heart,  and  sin,  the  radical  cause  of  all  religious  differences,  will  be  taken 
away.  Let  men  truly  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  they  will  have  one 
spirit ;  and  unity  of  spirit  will  lead  to  unity  of  faith. 

We  are  confident  that  reformci's  generally  feel  the  want  of  what  the  Fou- 
rierists call  '  organization  of  industi-y' — we  mean  the  organization  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  reform.  If  unity  of  purpose  and  harmonious  distribution 
into  series  and  groups  is  desirable  in  physical  labor,  how  much  more  is  it  to 
be  desired  in  the  higher  moral  movements  which  are  in  progress.  But  unity 
implies  a  central  and  presiding  power.  Accordingly,  the  classes  that  are  in- 
terested in  the  various  reforms  have  long  been  instinctively  groping  about  for 
•ome  generic  principle  back  of  them  all,  and  combining  the  strength  of  all. 
One  cause  afler  another  has  been  proclaimed  by  its  more  ardent  advocates 
the  rightful  centre  of  unity.  But  the  world  of  reform  is  yet  a  *  chaos  with- 
out form  and  void.'  The  king-bee  has  not  been  found,  and  the  swarm  is  fly- 
ing to  and  fro  without  concert  or  aim.  The  considerations  which  have  been 
jpresented  in  the  preceding  survey  of  the  reform  field,  embolden  us  to  nomi^ 
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Iktte  the  gospel  of  salration  from  sin  u  a  candidate  for  the  prima^.  Thai 
gospel  and  the  reform-spirit  were  bom  and  bred  ade  by  side.  Were  thej 
Dot  made  for  each  other  ?  Was  not  the  match  between  the  religion  of  the 
one  and  the  morality  of  the  other  made  in  heaven  ?  We  believo  asauredly 
that  *  the  stone  which  the  boilders  have  rejected,  will  yet  be  the  head  of  ttw 
•omer.' 


^  67.    LEADINGS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Wb  have  not  a  doaht  fliat  believere  are  now,  as  they  were  in  the  times  of 
ttie  primitive  church,  directed  more  or  lew  by  the  Spirit,  in  respect  to  their 
eutward  movements.  And  by  this  we  mean,  not  merely  that  their  judgmenta 
Bre  guided,  or  that  tbey  are  assisted  in  choofflng  their  course  by  the  opening* 
of  Providence,  but  that  that  they  are  inclined  to  go  this  way  or  that,  or  to 
do  such  and  such  things,  by  a  spiritual  force  which  operates  like  inttinct.— 
It  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of  this  book,  that 
we  are  not  despiscrs  of  such  leadings.  Yet  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
we  have  seen  many  and  monstrous  abuses  growing  out  of  the  practice  of 
thinkmg  and  talking  much  about  instinctive  impulses ;  and  we  propose  in  the 
present  article  to  bring  to  light  some  of  those  abuses,  and  to  suggest  8om« 
cautions  on  this  subject  to  those  who  need  tliem. 

1.  The  mere  fact  that  we  are  under  the  sensible  influence  of  some  spiiitf 
and  that  we  arc  directed  in  a  supernatural  manner  to  go  or  to  do  thus  and 
so,  is  not  to  be  taken  for  evidence  that  we  are  under  the.  influence  of  tb« 


if  God.  Other  spirits  can  operate  on  oiir  instincts  as  well  as  the  good 
apirit.  It  is  known  to  all  who  have  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism^ 
that  a  mere  human  spirit  can  entirely  control  an  impressible  person,  leading 
him  about  by  blind  impulse,  causing  him  to  think,  desire,  and  will,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  magnctizcr.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the 
*  gods  many  and  lords  many'  of  the  invisible  world,  have  the  power  of  leading 
human  wills.  We  gather  from  the  narrative  in  Luke  22:  8,  that  Judas  was 
led  by  an  instinctive  impulse  from  tlie  devil  to  go  to  the  chief  priests  and 
betray  Christ.  Indeed  it  is  expressly  Biud  m  2Tim.  2:  26,  that  they  who 
are  in  the  devil's  snare,  are  '  taken  captive  hy  him  at  his  leill.'  Many  of 
the  vilest  impostors  wo  have  ever  met  with,  were  most  abundant  in  their 
professions  of  being  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  doubtless  actually  were  led  in  a 
very  wonderful  manner  by  a  spirit,  though  not  by  tite  Spirit  of  which  tliey 
professed  to  be  the  subjects.  So  iilso  many  well-meaning  persons  have  i^- 
firmed  that  they  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  perform  unreasonable, 
scandalous  and  pernicious  acts ;  and  wc  see  no  reason  to  deny  their  sincerity 
in  this  affirmation,  or  the  reality  of  the  impulses  under  which  they  acted ; 
but  we  do  not  tliercforo  admit  or  believe  that  the  spirit  which  led  them  was 
really  the  Spirit  of  God.    Eveiy  one  who  has  had  much  spiritual  experiencef 
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must  have  met  with  instances  of  contradictory  leadings— cases  in  which^ 
either  the  same  person  was  led  to  do  certain  things  and  then  to  undo  them, 
or  different  persons  were  led  in  opposite  and  irreconcilable  courses.  It  is 
impossible,  on  any  rational  grounds,  to  ascribe  such  clashing  directions  to  the 
operation  of  one  spirit.  God  certainly  does  not  contradict  himself.  It  is 
manifest  therefore,  that  in  such  instances  there  is  an  evil  spirit  leading,  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  sensation  or  experience  of  the  subject  in  all  cases 
of  spiritual  leading  is  probably  tlie  same,  and  accordingly  is  spoken  of  in  the 
same  terms  by  all.  If  a  man  says,  ^  The  Lord  told  me  to  do  thus  and  so,' 
we  need  not  doubt  his  sincerity,  or  the  reaUty  of  his  spiritual  impressions  in 
the  case,  but  we  may  reasonably  doubt  till  we  have  other  proof  than  his  as- 
sertion, whether  it  was  the  Lord  who  produced  those  impressions,  or  some 
other  spirit ;  for  it  is  certain  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  leading  powers 
{hat  put  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord'  into  tlie  mouths  of  their  agents,  as  tiiere  are 
independent  and  hostile  spiritualists  in  the  world.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
a  man  ought  not  to  lay  to  heart  the  '  flattering  unction'  that  he  is  on  good 
terms  with  God,  merely  because  he  is  led  by  a  spirit  in  a  supernatural  man- 
ner ;  and  also  Uiat  believers  ought  not  for  such  a  reason  only,  to  place  confi- 
dence in  spiritualists  who  come  among  them. 

The  fsuct  that  a  man  habitually  ascribes  his  actions  and  teachmgs  to  a  sn- 
pematural  influence,  may  be  taken  as  some  proof  that  he  is  a  spiritualist,  in 
distinction  from  a  mere  carnalist;  and  so  far  it  is  in  his  favor.  But  since 
there  are  bad  as  well  as  good  spiritualists,  and  the  bad  are  qmte  as  forward 
Jn  proclaiming  that  Hhe  Lord  told  them  to  do  iliis  and  that,'  as  the  good,  wo 
are  bound  to  require  other  tests  of  the  presence  of  God's  spirit  than  tlie  mere 
aflBirmation  or  belief  of  the  individual,  or  even  our  own  cei^tainty  that  he  is  led 
and  taught  by  some  kind  of  inspiration.  Spirits  are  to  be  tried  and  proved 
as  well  as  other  things ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  a  spirit  has  the  power  of  lead- 
ing even  with  superhuman  foresight  and  accuracy,  is  not  sufficient  proof  that 
it  is  trust-worthy.  We  must  seek  the  radical  distinction  between  true  and 
felse  spirits,  in  their  7)wral  characters  and  not  in  iheiv physical  powers.  Wo 
need  not  fear  to  trust  as  divine  any  spirit  which  e\dnces  to  our  consciousness 
or  to  sufficient  observation,  that  it  crudjies  self  and  enthrones  Jesus  Christ ; 
but  widiout  full  evidence  of  tliis,  all  manifestations  of  the  leading  or  wonder- 
working power  are  to  be  comited  as  nothing. 

2.  Admitting  that  a  man  is  really  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  yet  if  his  lea- 
togs  are  only  of  the  external  kind,  such  as  to  go  or  do  thus  and  so,  they  are 
no  evidence  that  he  is  boni  of  God.  The  prophets  under  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, before  regeneration  came,  were  led  by  the  Spirit  in  a  great  variety 
of  external  ways,  and  quite  as  wonderfully  as  any  can  pretend  to  be  at  tho 
present  time.  Moreover,  many  of  the  most  notable  examjJes  of  spiritual 
leadings  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  those  of  Philip,  and  Peter, 
(Acts  8:  20 — 39,  and  11:  12,)  occurred  during  the  transition  period  of  re- 
generation, previous  to  the  actual  attainment  of  the  new  birth  by  the  primi- 
tive church.  Tlie  various  external  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (leadings  among  the 
rest)  abounded  in  that  church  from  iiie  day  of  Pentecost  forward  ;  but  the 
aecond  birth  was  a  later  blessing.    And  wo  havQ  plain  intimations  that  those 
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vxternal  ^fta — even  nuntcles,  for  inBtance,  and  certainly  therefore  sach  minor 
Buuiifestations  u  local  leadinf^ — were  not  necessaril;  Unkcd  to  ligfateousness 
or  regeneration,  bat  were  bestowed  on  many  who  had  finely  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     (See  Matt.  7:  22,  1  Qor.  IS:  1— S,  &c.) 

When  Paul  speaks  of  being  '  led  by  the  S^nrit,'  and  makes  this  the  tost  of 
■onship,  aa  in  Rom.  8:  14,  and  GaJ.  5:  18,  we  mu9t  not  narrow  down  his 
meuiing  so  as  to  make  him  refer  merely  to  the  specific  directions  which  the 
Spirit  sometimes  gives  men  abont  gtnng  to  certain  places  or  doing  certfun 
tiungs.  To  be  led  by  tiie  Spirit  in  the  &rgett  'tmte  of  the  exprestion,  is  in- 
deed to  be  a  son  of  <iod  ;  but  that  sense  includes  something  &r  more  impor- 
tant thao  pet^  directions  about  traveling,  speaking,  &c.  The  sons  of  God 
are  led  by  the  Spirit,  not  merely  as  to  their  locomotive  powers,  and  phy^cal 
otteianee,  bat  as  to  their  heartt  and  underitandin^s.  A  man  may  sit  per* 
fectly  still,  not  uttering  a  word,  or  in  any  way  operating  externally,  and  yet 
be  led  by  the  Spirit  in  that  sense  which  in  essentj^  to  regeneration.  JSs 
heart  may  be  led  out  ot  the  re^ons  of  spiritual  wickedness,  into  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  His  understanding,  under  the  guidance  <n 
hearenly  influence,  may  traverse  the  vast  expanse  of  spiritual  truth.  II& 
may  '  run  and  not  he  weary,  and  walk  and  not  faint,'  on  'the  way  of  holiness.' 
The  most  important  leadings  of  the  Spirit  have  do  reference  whatever  to  ex- 
ternal operations.  The  sphere  in  which  they  act  is  not  the  physical,  but  the 
SfHritual  and  intellectual  world.  Paul  says  '  as  many  as  ore  led  by  the  Spirit 
(rf  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.'  In  what  manner  are  they  led  1  What 
are  they  led  to  do  ?  In  the  preceitog  verse  (Rom.  8:  12)  we  are  informed^ 
They  are  led,  not  to  do  bodily  deeds,  bnt  to  'mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body ;' 
i.  e.,  they  arc  led  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ  crucified,  where  they 
get  power  to  become  spiritually  minded,  and  to  subdue  their  physical  nature. 
This  is  a  leading  of  the  heart  and  spirit, — not  of  the  external  faculties.  So 
when  Paul  says,  '  If  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit  ye  are  not  under  the  law,'  (Ga). 
6:  18,)  it  is  manifest  from  what  follows,  that  he  refers  to  generic  internal 
leadings.  As  the  flesh  leads  to '  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,'  &c.,  so 
the  apostle's  doctrine  ia  that  the  Spirit  leads  (not  chiefly  in  a  physical  way^ 
as  a  man  leads  a  horse  from  place  to  place,  but)  to  '  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
guffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  futh,  meekness,  temperance.'  They  whose 
hearts  are  led  by  the  Spirit  into  these  tiling,  arc  bom  of  God,  whether  they 
have  any  wonderful  operations  in  their  instincts  of  locomotion,  utterance,  kc.f 
or  not.  And  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  are  led  by  the  hand  or  the  foot 
or  the  tongue,  or  by  the  instincts  connected  with  these  phy^al  parts,  and 
not  by  the  heart  and  understanding,  are  not  bom  of  God,  however  palpable 
and  wonderful  may  be  the  guidance  to  which  they  are  subject. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  leadings  of  the  Sprit  esteemed  essential  to  re- 
generation in  the  primitive  church,  must  have  been  of  the  internal  kind  which 
we  have  indicated,  if  we  consider  that  the  mass  of  believers  were  so  situated 
aa  to  their  external  condition  of  life,  that  the  specific  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
in  relation  to  what  they  should  do  or  where  they  should  go,  could  not  twap 
t^ed  to  them.  The  aposties  and  other  similar  floating  Uborers,  were  fit  suU 
jects  of  oooanonal  specific  external  directions.  But  the  su^ri^  of  the  i^ 
57 
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eiplcs  wore  in  fixed  conditions,  employed  in  stationary  business,  liavmg  &e 
ordinary  routine  duties  of  fathers,  wives,  children,  slaves,  &c.,  to  perform* 
And  the  general  order  to  them  was*—*  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  calling 
whcrem  he  is  called.'  What  room  could  there  be  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  for 
instance,  for  much  external  leading  of  the  instinctive  or  supernatural  kind  ? 
As  to  his  phj'sical  operations,  instead  of  being  led  by  tlie  Spirit,  he  was  bound 
to  be  led  by  a  human  master.  Yet  his  situation  was  no  hindrance  to  his  be- 
ing bom  of  Ck)d,  ami  tliercfore  no  hindrance  to  his  being  led  by  the  Spirit, 
in  the  tnic  sense  of  the  expression.  The  essential  leadings  are  adapted  to 
every  possible  external  condition.  Tlicy  are  the  necessary  effects  of  the  bpirit'a 
possession  of  the  heart,  and  manifest  themselves  in  the  general,  moral  and 
intellectual  character.  Any  other  leadings  than  these  must  not  bo  exalted 
into  matters  of  primary  importance,  or  relied  on  as  marks  of  regeneration^ 
but  must  bo  classed  with  the  *  gifts/  which  may  be  present  or  absent  without 
determining  radical  character. 

8.  There  are  different  kinds  of  external  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  some 
cf  them  are  more  valuable  than  others.  Those  which  are  radiealy  are  more 
to  be  desired  than  those  which  are  superficial.  By  radical  leadings  we  mean 
tiiose  which  take  eflfcct  on  the  rational  and  moral  faculties,  and  give  direction 
to  tlie  course  by  informing  the  understanding  and  exciting  the  deeper  sas- 
ceptibilities.  Superficial  leadings  arc  tho»e  which  take  effect  on  the  external 
feelings,  and  operate  in  the  maimer  of  mere  instinct.  It  is  supposable  that 
God  may  persuade  a  man  to  a  given  course  either  by  convincing  his  under- 
standing that  it  is  expedient,  or  by  impelling  him  toward  it  by  a  Mind  instinct. 
In  either  case  God  would  lead  him.  Now  which  of  these  lunds  of  leading, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  most  desirable  ?  Unquestionably  the  first.  It  is 
better  that  a  man  should  be  led  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  than  as  a 
mere  animal, — ^better  that  he  should  be  educated  to  act  in  view  of  rational 
motives  like  a  man,  than  that  he  should  live  always  under  the  discipline  of 
specific  directions  like  a  child.  It  is  better  that  he  shotdd  be  able  to  give  an 
acceptable  reason  for  his  course,  than  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  rely  for 
justification  before  men,  on  his  ovm  averment  that  God  told  him  to  do  thus 
and  so.  Paul  earnestly  exhorted  the  primitive  believers  to  allow  the  under- 
standing to  take  part  with  the  Spirit  in  their  proceedings.  1  Cor.  14.  As 
he  said,  '  I  will  sing  witii  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding 
also,'  so  we  may  say,  *  We  will  travel,  speak,  and  in  all  things  act,  with  tlie 
ttndcrstanding  as  well  as  with  the  Spirit.'  We  may  be  sure  that  God  is  not 
opposed  to,  but  entirely  in  favor  of,  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  our  ra- 
tional powers,  as  well  as  our  mere  animal  instincts,  in  the  service  of  the  Spirit- 
*  In  malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  understanding  be  men.' 

Again,  it  is  supposable  that  God  may  persuade  a  man  to  a  certain  jmiyo^e 
by  his  Spiiit,  and  tiien  allow  him  to  work  out  that  purpose,  in  its  details,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  without  specific  directions ;  or  he  may  keep 
back^tlic'pnrposc  in  his  own  mind,  and  lead  the  man  by  blind  instinct,  opoi-a* 
ting  step  by  step,  to  do  what  is  required  for  its  fulfilment.  Which  of  these 
ways  is  most  befitting  the  position  of  sons  of  God  ?  The  leading  of  the  Sjiii-it 
11  equally  real  in  both  cases.    The  only  difiercnco  is  that  in  the  first  case  the 
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8[nrit  Torks  rddieallj,  implaating  s  porpose,  out  of  wliich  a  scries  of  specific 
acts  grow  apoDtuteoosl; ;  and  in  the  aocoud  case  it  works  superficially,  pro- 
ducing each  specific  fwt  by  a  separate  infufflon  of  inadnct.  The  l^t  may  be 
best  for  mere  servants  or  children,  but  &e  other  is  certuiily  the  true  way  of 
dealing  with  grown  sons.  *  The  serrant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth,' 
and  of  course  acU  blindly  as  he  is  bid.  The  mere  child  must  be  told  Bpccifi- 
eally  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  But  as  eooa  aa  God's  children  becoms 
ca}»ble  of  fomung  jmrpoaet,  as  well  as  of  executing  details,  wo  may  be  sure 
that  he  will  honor  nis  own  nature  in  them  enough  to  direct  them  radicallyi 
rather  ti\aa  superficially. 

The  external  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  then,  considered  as  *  gif^,*  may  bo 
desired ;  but  as  Paul  exhorts  believers  to  '  covet  earnestly  the  (test  gifia,'  89 
we  should  earnestly  covet  the  beat  leadings.  Instinctive  directions  to  do 
certiun  specific  things,  should  be  regarded  aa  discipline  specially  adapted  to 
children,  and  of  the  least  account.  Our  desire  should  be  that  our  wliale  rut- 
titn  may  be  brought  into  the  aerrice  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  (rod  may  avul 
himself  of  our  understandings,  and  the  whole  range  of  our  susceptibilities, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  move  us  about  mechamcally.  We  should  cultivato 
our  judgments,  and  leani  as  fast  aa  we  can  to  form  far-reaching  purposi-a  in 
the  Spirit.  Wo  should  aspire  to  be,  not  merely  instruments  in  Uie  hands  of 
God,  but  co-workers  with  him,  acting  from  the  same  motives  as  those  in  hia 
mind,  and  partaking  of  his  intelligence  and  freedom.  And  in  order  that  wo 
may  not  be  hindered  from  doing  this,  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
hampered  by  the  narrow  notions  which  many  sfmtuahsts  entertun  in  relation 
to  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit.  There  ia  a  dicory  on  this  subject  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  antinomianism,  in  its  worst  sense — a  theory  which  pre> 
eludes  aU  free,  manly  action,  and  makes  the  holders  of  it  mere  puppets  or 
do-nothings.  Let  us  sock  out  the  '  more  exeellont  way'  of  the  primitJro 
church. 


§  68.    THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DISUNITY.     . 

The  Perfectionist  school  at  an  early  period  was  tainted  with  the  idea  that 
m  sort  of  *  touch-me-not'  independence  which  precludes  the  posability  of  unity, 
IB  the  prime  glory  of  the  gospel  of  holiness.  In  the  files  of  The  Perfectionist 
published  at  New  Haven  in  1834 — 5,  many  traces  of  this  idea  may  be  found ; 
and  it  becomes  quite  visible  and  prominent  after  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
volume.  The  presiding  spirit  announces  from  time  to  time,  not  as  a  matter 
of  regret  and  reproof,  but  with  evident  complacency,  that  "  Perfectionists, 
80  called,  stand  as  independent  of  each  other,  as  they  do  of  any  of  the  anti- 
ehristian  churches — ^they  will  not  be  taught  of  each  other,  as  they  are  ^  all 
(aught  of  Grod  ;'....  they  difier  among  themselves  on  almost  all  points, 
except  the  great  distingmshing  one,  m.,  perfeotian  in  holiness.^* 

This  idea,  which  we  will  call  the  doctrine  of  cU^uniti/j  was  developed  and 
rendered  popular  among  Perfectiomsts  by  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  which 
we  will  bnefly  mention. 

1.  Perfectionism  was  an  insurrection  against  tiie  old  churches ;  and  insur- 
rections always  generate  exaggerated  theories  of  independence. 

2.  A  general  and  undiscriminating  reaction  against  the  principles  of  the 
ohurches,  carried  many  into  prejudices  against  things  which  are  g(K)d,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  evil.  The  tendency  and  strife  was  to  keep  clear  of  every 
thing  that  smelt  of  the  old  systems.  Confounding  the  eternal  and  invaluable 
principle  of  organization,  winch  pervades  all  things  that  have  life  and  growth, 
with  the  bondage  and  hatefulness  of  'sectarianism,'  which  were  seen  and  had 
been  experienced  in  the  churches,  the  cry  was  raised  and  reechoed — 
lAway  with  all  thoughts  of  organization,  mutual  dependence,  and  subordination! 
Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  these  abominations  of  Babylon  !' 

3.  Crude  notions  of  the  '  Uberty  of  the  gospel'  and  of  the  '  teachings  of  the 
Spirit,'  and  an  idea  that  these  privileges  are  incompatible  with  union  and 
•discipline,  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  disunity. 

4.  Some  doubtless  joined  the  standard  of  Perfectionism,  not  becaxiso  they 
loved  holiness,  but  because  they  were  weary  of  the  restraints  of  the  duty-doing 
churches.  Perfectionism  presented  them  a  fine  opportunity  of  giving  full 
swing  to  carnality,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  glorying  over  the  *  servants'  un- 
>der  law.     Persons  of  this  class  are  the  natural  friends  of  anarchy. 

5.  Private  jealousies  in  relation  to  leadership,  made  some  Perflctionist 
leaders  very  fierce  against  every  thing  tending  to  consolidation. 

6.  All  these  causes  were  quickened  into  increased  activity,  by  the  partial 
alliance  which  took  place  between  Perfectionism  and  Abolitionism. 

The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected,  viz.,  confusion  like  that  of 
Babel — enmity  like  that  of  Ishmael.  Men  who  expect  to  scatter,  who  set  no 
value  on  unity,  who  despbe  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  primitive  church 
in  relation  to  orgamzation  and  mutual  dependence,  who  nourish  their  hearts 
Vith  nothing  but  centrifugal,  insurrectionary  principles,  who  prize  individual- 
ity and  self-will  infinitely  more  than  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
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attmctioDs  of  brotheriy  love,  will  necessarily  niah  into  isolation  and  anarchy, 
and  etaud,  each  maa  hke  a  pwcupino,  mth  qmlla  of  jealousy  sticking  out  m 
every  direction. 

Such,  to  a  great  extent,  was  tke  state  of  Perfectionists,  at  one  time ;  and 
though  a  change  for  the  bettor  has  evidently  taken  place  within  a  few  yca-rs, 
tlie  leaven  of  ^e  doctrine  of  disunity  is  by  no  meaos  yet  purged  out.  We 
have  still  many  among  ns  who  are  more  afraid  of  gathering  together  than  of 
scattering  abroad ;  who,  in  all  their  communications  are  more  careful  to  put 
in  a  caveat  against  the  idea  of  whole-hearted  agreement  with  s  brother,  than 
to  utter  an  aspiration  after  oneness  of  heart  and  nund ;  who  seem  to  tliink 
that  Cbriat's  new  commandment — Uie  glory  of  the  new  covenant — instead  (^ 
being  *  Love  atu  another,' aixoM  he,  *Iiike  care  that  ^u  do  not  lean  on  one 
another;  beware  of  knitting  together  ;  etpedalli/ beware  of  nourishing,  and 
being  nouriAed  iy,  one  another ;' — as  if  the  members  of  a  living  body 
did  not  lean,  nay,  depend  on  one  another,  and  were  not  knit  together  in 
inextricable  unity,  and  did  not  nourish,  and  receive  nourishment  from,  one 
soother! 

Unity  cannot  he  forced,  but  it  may  he  favored  by  correct  views ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  hindered  by  fidse  notions.  In  spiritual  things  men 
do  not  attwn  what  they  do  not  expect.  Hence  the  importance  of  correct  the- 
ories. The  doctrine  that  men  may  be  saved  from  sin  in  this  world,  is  impor- 
tant, because  without  it,  salvation  from  sin  is  nut  expected  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
expected,  it  is  not  sought ;  and  if  it  is  not  soiight,  it  is  not  attuned.  So  a 
true  idea  of  the  possibility  and  value  of  unity  is  important,  because,  without 
it,  unity  will  not  be  expected  or  sought,  and  of  course  will  not  be  attained. 
A  man  who  mokes  it '  die  post  in  the  nuddlo'  of  bis  reli^on — the  cream  of 
hia  creed — that  every  one  is  to  stand  by  himself,  and  that  unity  is  not  to  be 
expected  or  desired,  is  in  no  condition  to  enter  into  unity.  His  theory  is  a 
wall  round  about  him,  repulsing  the  overtures  of  brotherly  love  as  invasions 
of  his  individuality.  On  these  grounds  wo  shall  take  the  liberty  to  enter  our 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  disunity,  and  to  show  Uiat  it  is  not  a  vital  part 
or  natural  accompaniment  of  Perfectionism,  but  an  incongruous  and  hostile 
parasite,  attached  to  it  by  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  offito  life. 

We  aver  that  every  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  holiness  tends  to  unity. 

I.  Faith,  which  is  the  root  of  holiness,  is  an  act  of  union.  It  joins  the  life 
of  the  believer  to  the  life  of  Christ.  It  draws  a  man  out  of  his  individuality, 
and  mer^  self  in  fellowship  with  another.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  isolation. 
And  that  which  drawsamanoutofeclfintopartnership  with  God,  necessarily 
establishes  in  his  spirit  a  social  principle  which  draws  him  toward  unity  with 
his  brother.  It  may  safely  bo  affirmed  that  a  solitary,  self-absorbed  spirit 
has  not  and  cannot  have  true  &ith. 

II.  HolineM  itself  is  essentially  a  uniting  principle.  Men  may  indeed 
profess  holiness,  and  talk  and  argue  for  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  and  yet  be 
Ishmaelites.  But  such  persons  either  attach  no  definite  idea  to  the  wora  holi- 
ness, using  it  only  as  a  iariy  shibboleth,  or  mean  by  it  merely  the  negation  of 
gin.    A  true  definiticai  of  ue  word  exposes  their  emptineflB.    Holinrasisnot 
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a  mere  watchword,  or  a  negation.  It  is  lovb.  If  it  were  notlung  but  the  ne- 
gation of  sin,  a  stone  might  be  called  holy.  It  is  conformity  to  the  law,  and 
the  law  requires  positive  love.  And  the  love-principle  of  holiness  looks,  not 
merely  toward  God,  but  toward  men.  It  is  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart ;  and  as  God  loves  men,  so  whoever  has  Gk)d's  love  in  his  heart, 
loves  men.  Holmess,  then,  is  an  attracting,  harmonizing  principle.  Its  ten- 
dency is  to  make  all  who  possess  it,  one  in  heart ;  and  unity  of  heart  is  the 
earnest  of  unity  of  mmd  and  action.  Persons  who  are  in  love  with  each  oth- 
er, easily  learn  to  think  alike.  Love  makes  them  modest  in  regard  to  them- 
eelves,  respectful  toward  one  another,  patient  in  discussion,  ready  to  appreci- 
ate each  other's  tniths,  anxious  for  agreement.  Thus  the  heart  draws  the 
head  after  it ;  and  if  the  heart  is  in  the  truth,  the  closer  the  head  follows  it 
the  better. 

III.  The  new  covenant  privilege  of  being  twight  and  led  bt/  the  Spirit, 
though  it  has  been  perverted,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  principle  of  Per- 
fectionism, into  subservience  to  the  doctrine  of  disunity,  is  really  the  strong- 
est bond  of  agreement.  Self-willed  talkers  about  holiness  seize  upon  the 
doctrine  of  divine  illumination  and  make  great  account  of  it,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  license  which  they  suppose  it  gives  them  to  reject  all  fraternal 
teachings  and  influences,  and  fortify  themselves  in  jealous  individuality  of 
thought  and  will.  Thus  it  is  made  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  isolation  which  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  even  the  loosest  forms  of  associate  life,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ.  But  let  us  look  at  the  teacmngs  of 
the  Spirit  from  another  point  of  view.  Instead  of  expecting,  and  thus  allow- 
ing, antagonism  of  sentiments  among  those  who  profess  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit, 
we  should  assume,  from  the  imity  of  their  guiding  influence,  that  their  minds 
will  converge  to  a  common  centre,  and  that  they,  above  all  others,  will  think 
alike  and  act  alike.  Men  of  the  world,  who  walk  in  the  light  of  '  sparks 
which  they  themselves  have  kindled,*  may  be  expected  to  scatter  and  cross 
each  other  in  every  direction.  But  how  is  it  possible  that  minds  under  the 
same  divine  influence,  having  each  the  one  ^nund  of  Christ,*  should  disagree? 
The  unity  of  their  light,  the  clearness  of  vision  which  it  ^ves  them,  and  the 
love  which  goes  with  it,  all  tend  to  make  them  of  one  heart,  one  mind,  and 
one  voice.  The  instinct  of  animals  is  undoubtedly  an  influx  from  the  spiritual 
world,  and  may  illustrate  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Bees,  for  m- 
stance,  are  governed  in  their  wonderful  operations,  not  chiefly  by  the  influen- 
ces of  education,  or  mutual  consultation  and  direction,  or  in<tivi<|ual  self- 
tnotion,  butby  a  common  spiritual  impulse.  Is  this  a  reason  why  we  should 
expect  anarchy  and  cross-purposes  among  them  ?  Does  an  individual  bee 
€vcr  bristle  up  in  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  say,  *  I  am  taught  by  the 
Spirit,  and  I  must  therefore  act  by  myself ;  I  ¥rill  not  build  comb  and  store 
honey  in  concert  ^th  a  swarm !'  The  truth  is,  the  one  sjnrit  that  gtddes  the 
swarm,  is  the  very  element  of  unity,  subordination,  and  combined  labor.  So 
it  must  necessarily  be  with  those  who  are  taught  and  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Isolation  and  opposition  of  thought  and  ^rill,  instead  of  being  the  appropriate 
results  of  divine  illumination,  arc  the  surest  proo&  that  the  society  in  which 
ihey  appear,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  is  guided  by  self  and  the  devil.    If  the 
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Spirit  of  Ood  is  one,  all  who  are  led  b^  it,  and  in  proporiion  as  they  are  led 
by  it,  will  think  and  aet  as  one ;  and  if  two  individuals  professing  to  be  led 
by  the  Spirit,  eroas  each  other,  it  is  eertun  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  is 
a  fiJse  pretender. 

lY.  The  doctrine  that  believers  are  not  under  law,  has  been  made  the 
excuse  for  anarchy.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gospel  holds 
totiti  no  such  docmne  by  itself.  The  form  of  sound  words  is  this — '  Ye  are 
not  under  law,  but  jmder  gractf  and  the  first  half  of  this  declaration,  witli- 
out  the  last,  is  nothing.  Men  are  free  from  law  only  so  far  as  they  are  sub- 
ject to  grace.  And  what  is  it  to  be  ^  under  grace  v  It  is  a  submission  of 
one's  own  spirit  to  the  Sinrit  of  Christ.  It  is  a  subjection  of  the  flesh  to  the 
spirit,  and  of  the  spirit  to  the  will  of  God.  Is  there  any  thing  like  isolation, 
insubonlination,  and  lii^i-headed  independence  in  this  ?  Is  a  spirit  a  less 
controlling  power  than  a  law  ?  or  subnussion  to  a  spirit,  a  less  self-subduing 
act  than  submisaon  to  a  law  ?  Nay,  the  ^  touch-me-not'  spirit  belongs  to  the 
law  dispensation,  if  any  where.  Submission  to  grace  merges  self-will  in  the 
will  of  another.  A  believer,  above  all  others,  is  not  ^  a  wild  ass's  colt,'  that 
spurns  dominion.  Christ  luus  a  ^  yoke'  for  his  followers,  and  it  binds  them  to 
subordination  and  co-operation,  not  less  stringently  than  the  yoke  of  the  law. 
It  is  ^  easy,'  not  because  it  is  weak  and  uncontrolUng,  but  because  it  carries 
a  good  disposition  with  it. 

V.  Crumfixion  untJi  Christ  is  a  participation  in  the  spirit  which  was  in 
Christ  when  he  was  crucified.  What  kind  of  a  spirit  was  that  ?  Hear  its 
utterance :  *  Then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.' — ^Not  my 
will^  but  thine  be  done.'  The  spirit  of  the  cross  is  pre-eminendy  the  spini 
of  meekness  and  subordination.  It  is  death  to  self-will.  From  ^  the  flesh' 
proceed  ^  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envy* 
ings,  and  such  like ;'  and  in  the  cross  of  Christ  the  flesh  is  given  to  the  na^ 
and  to  the  spear.  Self-will  is  the  same  thing,  whether  it  turns  toward  Grod 
or  toward  men.  It  refuses  subordination ;  and  without  subordination  there 
cim  be  no  union  with  God  or  man.  The  cross  of  Christ,  therefore,  by  destroy- 
ing self-will,  takes  away  the  principal — we  might  almost  say  the  only — obsta- 
cle to  the  union  of  believers.  A  man  who  has  heartily  submitted  to  God  by 
the  cross,  will  never  refuse  submission  to  any  secondary  agencies  which  exist 
by  the  will  of  Gt)d,  and  are  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his  plans.  The 
tmcircumcised  spirit  of  independence  which  says,  ^  I  submit  to  God  in  person^ 
but  not  to  any  suborcUinate  agency,'  has  not  a  semblance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
cross.  If  Christ  had  thus  submitted  by  halves,  he  would  have  said  on  Cat- 
vary,  ^  I  submit  to  Grod ;  he  may  do  as  he  pleases  with  me ;  but  as  to  allowing 
Pilate  and  Herod  and  the  Roman  soldiers  to  have  charge  of  me,  I  will  let 
loose  twelve  legions  of  angels  on  them  first.'  This  would  have  been  quite  a 
moderate  and  excusable  exhibition  of  self-will,  in  comparison  with  that  of  one 
who  says — ''  I  submit  to  (rod  in  heaven,  but  not  to  God  in  human  beings,  un» 
der  any  circumstances.'  A  crucified  church,  instead  of  being  distinguished 
for  its  proud  spirit  of  individuality,  is  the  very  society  above  all  otiiers,  in 
which  the  exhortation,  *  Submit  yourselves  one  to  another,'  will  find  place. 

YI.  The  doctrine  tiiat  CJirist  is  in  believers  and  that  the  church  is  tlie  body 

^  Chriitj  calls  aloud  for  the  unity  of  the  saints.    Tlus  doctrine  was  Paul's^ 
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&voritc  ihcmo.  See  what  he  says  in  1  Cor.  12:  12 — 30,  Eph.  4: 16,  and 
Col.  2: 19,  about  the  intimate  union,  mutual  assistance  and  subordination,  of 
the  members  of  Christ.  They  are  ^  knit  together  by  joints  and  bands,'  ^  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  by  Hiat  which  every  jouit  supplieth;^  and  no 
member  can  say  to  its  fellow, '  I  have  no  need  of  thee.'  They  who  pride 
themselves  on  having  a  religi^^  which  ^  forbids  us  to  lean  on  one  another,' 
will  do  well  to  study  Paul's  theory  of  anatomy.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  living 
body  in  which  the  members  were  isolated  from  each  other,  and  acted  without 
concert  and  mutual  help  ;  in  which  the  bndn  did  not  use  the  service  of  the 
eye,  and  the  eye  direct  the  hand,  and  the  hand  minister  food  to  the  mouth, 
and  the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  and  the  stomach  to  the  trunk,  and  the  trunk  to 
the  limbs ;  in  which  the  nerves  were  not  subject  to  the  brain,  and  the  muscles 
to  the  nerves,  and  the  tendons  to  the  muscles,  and  the  bones  to  the  tendons  ? 
Unity,  concert,  and  subordination,  are  the  elements  of  all  natural  organizaiicm, 
and  were  preeminently  the  elements  of  spiritual  organization  in  Paul's  time. 
There  is  no  reason  to  beUevc  that  the  body  of  Christ  has  essentially  changed 
its  mode  of  existence,  or  the  laws  of  its  growth  and  action.  Certainly  it  has 
Bot  become  a  mass  of  severed  fragments  and  particles,  acting  each  one  by 
itself;  for  that  would  be  a  dead  carcase.  If  the  true  church  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  there  is  no  true  church  where  there  is  not  compact  junction,  mutual 
ministration,  and  organic  subordination. 

Thus  the  central  doctrines  of  Perfectionism,  one  and  all,  draw  with  their 
whole  force  toward  unity.  Men  may  fo/i  about  them  without  seeing  their 
tendency  or  feeling  their  attraction.  But  such  men  are  mere  letter-Perfec- 
tionists. No  man  has  received  the  spirit  of  those  doctrines,  who  does  not 
feel  in  the  yearnings  of  his  heart,  and  manifest  in  the  travail  of  his  life,  the 
apirit  of  Christ's  prayer,  *  that  all  who  believe  may  be  one  ;  as  thou  Father 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.  I  in  them  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  and  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  has  loved  me.' 
John  19:  20 — 23.  It  ought  to  be  assumed  among  us,  and  it  will  be  assumed, 
when  experience  has  developed  wisdom,  that  a  man  who  is  jealous  for  self- 
will  and  self-teaching,  and  talks  largely  about  his  independence  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  evidently  values  tlie  liberty  of  isolation  more  than  love,  is  no  Per- 
fectionist. The  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  utterly  incompatible  with  that  faith 
which  merges  self  in  another — that  holiness  which  is  love — that  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  which  makes  all  who  receive  it  one — that  freedom  from  the  law 
which  is  submission  to  the  yoke  of  grace — that  crucifixion  with  Christ  which 
consigns  the  will  of  the  flesh  to  death,  and  that  mutual  dependence  which  is 
essential  to  the  organization  of  Hie  body  of  Christ. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Perfectionism,  and  of  all  true  lovers 
of  them,  we  protest  against  the  assumption  which  has  been  admitted  among 
us,  that  we  are  always  to  stand  aloof  from  each  other,  without  organization, 
without  concert,  expecting  without  regret  and  allowing  without  resistance, 
differences  and  dissensions,  as  if  such  an  Ishmaelitish  state  were  our  natural 
and  peculiar  privilege.  This  assumption  is  a  vile  libel  on  the  gospel  of 
holiness. 


^  69.    FXEBY  DA^S  QUENCHED, 
BT  AH  JOVBAL  TO  THE  BUTOBT  OF  TBI  f&DUIIVI  OHUacn, 

"  Bdoeed,  think  it  not  ilranga  ameenmg  thefitry  trial  vAtc&  it  to  try  you,  a 
thoKgk  tome  strange  Ikaig  happened  mfo  you.  The  tame  ajtieltoiu  are  orcoM* 
plithedim  your  brethren  that  are  in  ilu  world."  1  Pet.  4:  13.  6:9. 

OsE  of  the  ordeals  appoiated  for  the  trial  of  our  futh — perhaps  the  seve- 
rest of  tU — is  that  through  which  we  pass  when  we  witness  the  treachery  and 
apostoay  of  those  whom  we  have  regarded  as  true  believers  and  breUiren  in 
the  Lord.  As  we  see  one  and  another  of  our  associates  in  profession,  widi- 
ering  and  felling  away,  we  involuntarily  exclaim,  *  How  can  it  be  that  mea 
vbose  experience  has  been  so  notable,  and  whose  testimony  has  been  so  ai^ 
mating,  should  after  all  prove  to  be  false-hearted  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?~~ 
And  then  cornea  the  tempt«r,  inanuating  suggesUonB  like  these : — '  Perhaps 
y»u  irill  &11  away  in  like  manner.  How  ctm  you  have  confidence  in  any  who 
profess  salvation  from  m  I  The  gospel  of  holiness  has  not  been  able  to  save 
many  who  at  firat  seemed  to  be  its  noblest  trophies.  Why  should  you  not 
doubt  whether  it  ia  the  true  gospel  ?  May  it  not  be  altogether  a  delusion  t 
Is  there  any  such  thing  as  security  in  holiness  ?' 

The  power  of  these  suggestions  to  perplex  and  torment  believers,  depends 
(HI  tiie  existence  in  tbtnr  minds  of  certain  crude  and  unauthorized  imagine 
tions  concerning  the  effects  which  the  true  gospel,  in  its  openttion  cii  the 
world,  may  be  expected  to  produce.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  genuine  word 
of  God  must  necessarily  take  pcnnanent  root  and  bear  fruit  unto  eternal  life, 
in  all  who  seem  to  receive  it  with  excitement  and  delight ;  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian profession  in  the  present  state  of  things  must  be  a  holy  enclosure  into 
which  '  nothing  that  defileth'  can  enter,  and  from  which  there  can  be  no  dfr 
sertions ;  then  the  apostasies  which  have  attended  the  career  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation  from  sin,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  its  essen- 
tial fiulure,  and  as  reasons  for  distrust  of  ourselves,  of  our  brethren,  and 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  which  we  have  embraced.  Such  assumptiom, 
we  beUeve,  will  be  fonnd  lurking  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  troubled  and 
shaken  in  nund  by  the  spiritual  bankruptcies  which  occur  firom  time  to  dme 
among  us.  We  intend  to  test  those  assumptions  by  the  instructions  and  facta 
of  the  New  Testament. 

If  we  have  only  the  same  grace  and  truth  which  the  primitive  church  had, 
then,  unless  human  nature  has  changed,  or  the  devil  has  abdicated  his  sove- 
reignty over  it,  (which  will  not  be  assumed,)  we  ought  to  look  for  only  the 
same  general  phenomena  in  the  operation  of  the  gospel  now,  as  attended  its 
course  in  the  apostolic  age.  What  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  did  then, 
we  may  hope  it  will  do  now ;  Ukd  wherein  it  fuled  then,  we  ought  to  expeet 
Hoi  it  will  fiul  now.  Let  us  see  then  whether  the  gospel  introduced  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  saved  all  who  professed  to  receive  it  and  for  a  season  re- 
joiced in  it ;  and  whether  the  primitive  church  escaped  the  ordeal  of  treacb- 
«i7  ud  deawtion. 

68 
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I.  We  win  look  at  aome  of  the  p&r&blee  of  Christ,  in  which  he  p.tta  a  bird  V 
eye  Ticw  of  the  course  of  the  first  gospel  dispensation.  The  parable  of  the 
lower  is  in  pmnt.     Christ's  explanat^D  of  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  : 

"  The  seed  is  the  word  of  God.  Those  by  the  way-side  ara  (bey  (hat  hear  ; 
(hen  conieth  the  devil,  and  taketh  away  the  word  out  of  ihcir  hearts,  lest  they 
■hould  believe  and  be  saved.  They  on  the  rock  are  they,  which,  when  they  hear, 
receire  the  word  with  joy  ;  and  these  have  no  root,  which  for  a  while  believe, 
and  in  time  of  leroptalion  fall  away.  And  that  which  f«ll  among  thorns  are  they, 
which,  when  they  have  heard,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with  cares  and  riches  and 
pleasiirea  of  this  life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection.  But  (hat  on  the  ^ood 
ground  are  they,  which,  in  an  hooesl  and  good  hearli  having  heard  the  word,  seep 
It,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience."  Luke  9:  II — 15. 

On  this  we  observe — 1,  Christ  represents  that /our  classes  hear  the  gos- 
pel, but  only  one  class  is  permanently  benefitted  by  it.  2.  Of  the  three 
unfruitful  classes,  two  so  far  receive  the  word  as  to  appear,  for  a  time,  to  be 
true  believers.  3.  One  at  least  of  the  unfruitful  classes  receives  the  word 
'  with  joy;'  i.  e.  baa  &  bright  experience  and  seems  to  be  greatly  '  blessed.* 
4.  The  failure  of  the  word  in  the  three  cases,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  a  spu- 
rious gospel.  5.  The  falling  away  of  the  two  classes  of  apparent  converts, 
does  not  disprove  the  security  of  those  who  receive  the  word  into  '  good  and 
honest  hearts.' 

AgEun,  look  at  the  parable  of  the  net : 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net,  that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
gathered  of  every  kind  :  which,  when  it  wss  full,  they  drew  to  shore,  and  sat 
down,  and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  away.  So  shall  it 
be  at  the  end  of  the  world  :  the  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked 
from  among  the  just."  Matt.  13;  47 — 49. 

In  this  representation  we  perceive  that  the  gospel  draws  under  its  influence 
and  into  its  profes^on,  bad  men  as  well  as  good.  The  time  for  the  full  separa- 
tion of  the  true  from  the  false  believers,  is  not  during  the  dispensation  of  the 
ffoy)el fhut&t  the  judg7ite)it.  This  truth  appears  also  in  the  parable  of  the  tares 
(uid  wheat.  The  order  of  the  husbandman  in,  '  Let  both  grow  together  ttU 
the  harvest.^  Along  the  whole  pilgrimage  of  the  church,  therefore,  previous 
to  the  judgment,  the  mischievous  works  of  fabe  brethren  are  t«  be  expected. 
Sut  the  presence  of  the  bad  fishes  is  no  evidence  that  there  are  no  good  fishes, 
or  that  the  net  is  not  a  genuine  one.  The  tares  prove  nothing  against  the 
wheat  or  the  husbandman. 

II.  We  will  now  paes  m  review  some  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
{)rimiljve  church,  which  exhibit  the  truth  of  the  preceding  representations, 
confining  onrselves  to  that  advanced  period  in  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  ful- 
ness of  the  gospel  was  ccrt^ly  known  uid  preached. 

Paul  informs  us  that  there  were  men  in  the  church  who  '  caused  divisione 
Bnd  offenses,  serving  not  Christ,  but  their  own  belly,  by  good  words  and 
fiur  speeches  deceiving  the  simple ;'  (Rom.  16:  17;)  that  there  were '  false 
apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves  into  apostles  of  Christ ;' 
(2  Cor.  11:  18 ;)  that  there  were  '  fidse  brethren,  privily  brought  in,'  to 
ipy  oat  tlw  liberty  of  belieTers ;  (Gal.  2:  4;)  tliat  there  were  those  vhe 


__»3pel,'  and  m  '  troabled'  tii«  ohorch  that  thej  were  wot^ 

Uid  ' accursed ;*  (Gal.  1:  7,  6: 12 ;)  that  some'preached 

/  anil  etrife,  not UDCeralr,'  but  to  injure  him ;    (Phil.  1: 

I  walked  n.t  the  enemiea  of  ihe-oross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is 

i  their  belly,  vhoee  gloiy  is  in  their  shame,  who 

ings ;   (Pbil.  8:  18 ;)  that  nme  were  '  disorderly,  working 

\  basy-bodies  ;'  (2  The83.  &:  11 ;)  Uiat  some  had  '  awarvecr 

r  gospel '  and  turned  aade  to  vun  jangling,  denring  to  be  teacb- 

■w  ;'  (ITim.  1:  6;)  that  H^rmeoeus  aod  Alexander  'b;idpat 

-I  con^cicrLcc,  and  made  shipwreck  of  failb ;'  (1  Tim.  1:  19;)  that 

J  young  widows  were  '  idle,  wandering  from  house  to  house,  tattien, 

1.-S,  speaking  things  which  they  ooght  not,  and  had  turned  aside  to 

F(l  Tim.  5: 13  ;)  thatsome  had  been  compted  by*  the  love  of  money,' 

B  erred  from  tlic  Fiuth ,  piennng  themselree  throogh  wi^  many  Borrows ; 

1.  6:  10 ;)  that  at  a  certain  time  *  all  they  wmch  were  in  Asia  had 

1  away  frombim;'  ('2 'Km.  1:  15;)  that  there  were  those  whose  *  word 

pld  eat  like  a  canker,  of  ivhom  were  Hymenena  and  Pbiletus,  who  ooncem- 

{  the  faith  hod  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  woe  past  already,  and 

Korthrew  the  faith  of  somi.' :'  (2  Tim.  2;  17  ;)  that  there  was  a  sort  of  per- 

tons  who  '  crept  into  hous<?s  and  led  captive  silly  women  laden  with  sins,  led 

^way  with  divers  lusts,  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  eome  to  the  knowledge 

I'of  too  truth ;'  (2  Tim.  S:  ti ;)  that '  Demos  had  ioisaken  him,  having  loved 

'  this  present  world ;'  ( ^Tiin.  4: 10 ;)  that  'Alexander  tlie  coppersmitli  did  him 

much  evil,  and  greatly  i-esistad  his  words ;'  (2  Tim.  4:  14 ;)  that  there  were 

-.  *maay  unruly  and  rain  talkers  and  deceivers,  who  subverted  whole  houses, 

professiog  to  know  God ,  but  in  works  denying  him,  being  abominable  and  dis- 

T   abedient,  and  unto  eveiy  good  work  reprobate.'  ^tns  1:  10.    To  the  Corin- 

-  thians  he  says,  *  I  fear  lest  when  I  come  agun  my  God  will  humble  me  am<mg 

-  '^rao,  and  that  I  shall  bewail  many  which  have  mnned  already,  and  have  not 
-npented  of  the  micleanoese  ai^  fornication  and  lasciviousness  which  they 
'^ve  flommiited.'  2  Cor.  12:  21.  To  the  eldeisof  Ephesus  be  says,  'I 
'know  Hat  after  my  departing,  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  yon,  not 
-•paring  the  flock.*  Acts  20:  29.    He  propbeatea  with  great  emphaus,  that 

.  -Am  the  latter  times  [i.  e.  of  the  tqxotdio  age]  aome  should  depart  from  the 
•ftith,  giving  heed  to  seduoing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils,  speaking  lies  in 
--hypoorisy,  having  their  oonacienoes  aeared  with  a  hot  ircm  ;*  (l!nm.  4:  1 ;) 
^ut  *  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  not  endure  sctmd  doctrine,  but 
after  their  own  lusta  should  heap  to  themselves  teacbers,  having  itching  ears, 
-  tad  dioold  torn  away  theor  ears  fimn  the  troth,  and  be  tamed  nnto  fobles.' 
STim.  4:  8. 

.  Peter  finrewams  the  ohnroh  that  blse  pro^ets  and  &lse  teaoherfl  were 
floming  among  them  and  would  *  privily  bnng  in  damnable  heremee,  and  that 
Kany  should  follow  their  pemioious  ways,  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth 
ittoold  be  evil  spokao  oS/  He  speaks  c^  some  as  already  present  who  *  walk 
after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  onoleannea,  and  desnse  govemisent,  being  pre- 
mnptaous  and  sel&willed,  having  ayes  fnU  of  adultery,  and  that  cannot  cease 
-Ihnn^bagailiagaiirtaUoNnla.    These  (anyi be)  «r«  wtUa  witbont.wottt, 
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<)l(m(l^  that  are  carried  mth  a  tempest,  for  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is 
served  forever.  For  when  they  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  they 
idlare  through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  through  much  wantonness,  those  that 
were  clean  escaped  from  them  that  live  in  error.  While  they  promise  tbem 
liberty,  they  themselves  are  the  servants  of  corruption.'  2  Pet.  2. 

Jude  says  that '  certain  men  had  crept  into  the  church  unawares,  who  were 
before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation ;  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace 
t)f  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  filthy  dreamers,  defiling  the  flesli,  despising  dominion,  speak- 
ing evil  of  tilings  which  they  understood  not,  murmurers,  complainers,  walk- 
ing after  their  own  lusts,  speaking  great  swelling  words,  hanng  men's  persons 
in  admiration,  sensual,  having  not  the  spirit,  clouds  without  water,  carried 
about  of  winds,  trees  whose  fruit  withereth,  without  frmt,  twice  dead,  plucked 
Up  by  the  roots ;  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame ; 
WAndering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.' 

John  records  the  apostasies  which  had  been  predicted  by  previous  writers, 
and  says  ot  the  apostates, '  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us.' 
1  John  2:  19.  He  warns  believers  agsdnst  seducing  spirits,  ^  because,'  says 
he,  ^  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.'  1  John  4:  1.  And 
again — *  Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world.'  2  John  7. 

Christ,  in  his  message  to  the  seven  churches,  speaks  of  persons  who  said 
*  they  were  apostles  and  were  not ;'  of  others  who  licensed  '  fornication  ;'  of 
a  woman  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophetess,  and  taught  and  seduced  believers 
to  commit  formcation ;  of  some  who  had  '  a  name  to  live  and  were  dead,'  and 
of  some  who  were  *  lukewarm,  neither  cold  nor  hot,'  fit  only  to  be  *  spued 
tmt  of  the  mouth.'  Rev.  2  &  3. 

If  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  even  the  honest  believers  in  the  primitive 
church,  during  their  novitiate,  were  in  many  cases  carnal,  prone  to  *  envying, 
strifes  and  divisions,'  tuid  that  some  of  them  fell  into  fornication  and  other 
grievous  sins,  so  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should.be  delivered  to  Satan, 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  case  is  made  out  agiunst  the  apostolic  gospel,  as  dark 
as  can  be  made  out  against  the  present  gospel  of  holiness.  May  we  not  say 
then  to  those  who  are  perplexed  by  the  errors,  follies,  and  apostasies  of  pro- 
fessed Perfectionists, — "  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery 
trial  wluch  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  happened  unto  you. 
No  temptation  hath  taken  you,  but  such  as  is  common  to  man.  The  same 
afflictions  were  accomplished  in  your  brethren  that  were  in  the  world  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  The  gospel  then,  as  now,  was  a  net  that  enclosed  all 
kinds,  good  and  bad.  The  final  and  thorough  separation  of  the  tares  from 
the  wheat  was  then,  as  it  will  be  now,  the  business  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
We  must  be  content  to  learn  wisdom,  and  patiently  trust  and  serve  God  in 
the  midst  of  *  perils  by  false  brethren,'  till  that  day!" 

Let  us  consider  whether  the  desponding  inferences  which  Satan  would  have 
us  draw  from  the  disorders  and  apostasies  of  Perfectionists,  are  warranted  in 
tiew  of  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  church. 

1.  The  false  gospels,  false  apostles,  false  brethren,  fornications,  dissensions, 
md  desertions,  which  marked  the  history  of  that  church,  did  not  prove  that  it 
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had  not  the  TBVS  gospel.  This  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  believe  the  New 
Testament. 

2.  Neither  did  those  evils  prove  that  none  of  the  believers  who  were  s\ir- 
roonded  by  them  were  bom  of  God  and  saved  from  sin.  At  the  very  time 
when  *  all  Asia  had  turned  away*  from  Paul,  he  could  testify  boldly — *  I  am 
not  ashamed;  for  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  oommitted  to  hun.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kspt  thb  faith.'  2  Tim.  1:  12,  4:  7.  In  that  last  dark 
hour,  when  antichrist  was  revealed,  and  many  false  prophets  went  forth  like 
wolves,  not  sparing  the  flock — ^nay,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  ^  great  falling 
away,'  the  testimony  of  John  was  as  clear  and  loud  as  ever — '  Beloved,  now 
are  we  the  sons  of  Gon — ^Ye  have  overcome  them,  because  greater  is  he 
that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  w(»id. — ^As  he  is  so  are  we  in  this  world. 
We  know  that  the  Son  of  Gt)d  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding, 
that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true ;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.'  1  John  8:  1,  &o. 

8.  The  delinquencies  of  the  carnal  part  of  the  primitive  church  did  not 
prove  that  there  was  no  Becurity  of  holiness.     Wesley,  we  are  told,  *  for  six 

J  ears  after  he  was  sanctified,  believed  that  eternal  obedience  was  secured; 
ut  afterward  let  go  this  point,  on  seeing  numbers  who  professed  to  have  ob- 
tained perfection  fall  into  sin.'  But  we  might  ask  such  a  theologian.  Is  the 
experience  of  a  few  of  your  converts  the  measure  by  which  we  must  trim  the 
word  of  God  ?  Shall  the  unfaithfulness  of  some,  bar  the  security  of  others  ? 
When  we  see  the  plants  that  shoot  up  on  the  stony  ground  or  among  thorns, 
after  a  while  withering  away,  must  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  ^  honest 
and  good  hearts'  have  no  certainty  of  bringing  fruit  to  perfection  ?  *  What 
is  the  chaflf  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord.'  Wesley  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  chaff  ou^t  to  determine  doctrines,  and  measure  hopes  for  the 
wheat ! 

Paul  thought  no  such  thing.  He  certamly  saw  as  much  imstable  experi- 
ence, and  as  many  spiritual  bankruptcies  as  any  one  ever  did  ;  and  yet  his 
own  assurance  ol  perpetual  holiness,  was  never  shaken.  ^  Who  shall  separate 
ns,'  says  he,  *  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  per- 
secution, or  fanune,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  As  it  is  written,  For 
thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long ;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through 
him  that  loved  as.  For  I  am  persuaded  tliat  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  Rom.  8:  36 — 39. 
Nor  did  Paul,  in  the  confusion  which  Satan  raised  by  shuffling  about  un- 
stable souls,  lose  his  confidence  in  the  security  of  others.  To  ^e  Philip- 
pians  he  writes,  ^  I  thank  my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you,  being 
confident  of  this  very  thing,  tiiat  he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you 
will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Christ.'  Phil.  1:  6.  He  says  to  the  Thcssa- 
lonians,  ^  We  ^ve  thanks  to  God  always  for  you  all,  knoi^ing,  brethren 
beloved,  your  •lection  of  GKkL'  1  Thess.  1:  4.    And  again,  '  We  are  bound 
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to  give  thanks  always  to  (rod  for  you,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because 
God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  sanctificat'oc 
of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.'  2  Thess.  2:  13.  When  dissensioM 
arose  in  the  church,  instead  of  doubting  the  gospel  or  giving  np  the  securitr 
of  true  believers,  he  saw  in  those  very  dissensions,    agencies   of  good.— 

*  There  must  be  also,'  says  he,  *  heresies  among  you,  that  they  wMdi  an 
approved  may  be  made  manifeBt.^  1  Cor.  11:  19.  When  Hymeneus,  Pt 
letus  and  others,  apostatized  and  began  to  spread  corruption  among  belieTen, 
instead  of  allowing  their  fall  to  shalce  his  confidence  and  shift  his  doctrines, 
as  Wesley  did,  he  enters  this  protest — ^Nevertheless  the  foundation  of  CM 
standeth  sure^  having  this  seal,  The  Lord  knotoeth  them  that  are  huJ 
2  Tim.  2:  19.  And  then  he  adds  an  illustration  of  the  situation  of  the 
church,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  parable  of  the  sower  and   of  the  net 

*  In  a  great  house,'  says  he,  '  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  alw, 
but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth,  and  some  to  honor  and  some  to  dishonor.' 
Ver.  20.  So  when  antichrist  was  revealed,  and  many  fell  away  fix)m  the 
faith,  John  did  not  loose  heart  and  begin  to  doubt  the  hones^  and  secniitr 
of  all  around  him,  but  accounted  for  the  desertions  thus : — '  They  went  oi 
from  us ;  but  they  were  not  of  us  :  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  th^  woM 
have  continued  with  us :  but  they  went  out  that  they  might  be  made  m^air 
fest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us.^  1  John  2:  19. 

If  we  are  to  reason  at  all  on  the  subject  of  security,  from  the  experioiee 
of  those  who  profess  holiness,  why  may  we  not  invert  Wesley's  argument,  and 
infer  that  ^  eternal  obedience  is  secured,'  because  some  have  not  fallen  awaj! 
If  five  fall,  and  five  persevere,  why  is  not  the  perseverance  of  the  latter  as 
good  evidence /or  the  doctrine  of  security,  as  the  fall  of  the  former  is  agaxtai 
it  ?  Nay,  if  a  hundred  fall,  and  only  one  perseveres,  does  not  the  experience 
of  that  one  prove  the  possibility  of  security  ?  K  a  hundred  inm  safes  are 
exposed  to  tibe  same  fire,  and  only  one  of  them  preserves  its  contents  umd- 
jured,  the  case  of  that  one  demonstrates  that  iron  safes  may  be  made  fire- 
proof. 

But  arguments  from  human  examples  are  not  to  be  relied  on  either  war. 
The  *  sure  foundation'  is  the  word  of  God.  It  is  certain  that  *  he  that  belief- 
eth  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,'  not  because 
it  can  be  proved  by  the  experience  of  this  or  that  man,  but  because  the  Son 
of  God  has  staked  his  veracity  on  the  assertion.  It  is  certain  that  ^  Christ's 
sheep  will  hear  his  voice  and  follow  him,  and  that  no  man  shaU  pluck  ihm 
out  of  his  handj^  because  this  is  the  declaration  of  him  who  cannot  lie.  It 
is  certain  that  ^  he  that  is  bom  of  Gtxi  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  T^ 
mtuneth  in  him,  and  Jie  cannot  sin,*  because  this  is  the  testimony  of  God's 
appointed  witness.  It  behooves  those  who  profess  faith  that  can  say, '  Let 
God  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar,'  to  look  toward  these  assurances  of  God, 
and  nob  toward  the  experiences  of  man,  for  evidence  on  the  subject  of  security. 

To  those  who  are  (fisposed  to  look  with  wondering  perplexity  at  the  faU  of 
this  or  that  man,  who  was  once  regarded  as  a  spiritusdist  of  the  brightest  ex- 
perience, and  to  ask,  ^  How  can  it  be  that  such  a  one,  with  all  his  knowledge 
of  the  truth  on  the  subject  of  holiness,  the  second  coming,  Ac,  should  M 
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back  bto  the  love  of  the  world,  or  into  such  fooleries  as  Millerism  V — we 
would  say,  '  Why  stand  ye  gazing  (not  even  up  into  the  visible  heavens, 
but)  into  flesh  and  blood  2  .  Turn  your  faces  toward  the  word  and  spirit  of 
the  living  God.  There  are  many  ways  to  account  for  these  Lucifer-plunges, 
without  calling  in  question  the  security  of  the  sons  of  God.  Peribaps  the 
man  you  have  in  your  eye  was  like  a  cloud  that  rolls  itself  up  in  the  glory  of 
the  setting  sun.  For  a  little  while  the  gorgeous  mist  displays  its  golden  folds 
80  wonderfully,  that  it  attracts  even  more  admiration  than  the  sun  itself. 
Bat  it  has  only  a  borrowed  light.  In  its  own  substance  there  is  nothing  but 
damp  obstruction ;  and  when  the  sun  has  sunk  a  little  further,  the  glory  is 
gone — the  gold  has  become  a  dark  vapor.  We  have  often  noticed  that  mere 
reflectors  make  a  more  dazzling  show  than  the  lights  fix)m  which  they  borrow. 
Why  do  not  those  who  wonder  ^  how  it  can  be'  that  notable  Perfectionists 
fall  away,  ask  ^How  can  it  be  that  the  seed  sown  on  stony  ground,  shoots 
up  so  thriftily  at  first,  and  then  withers  V  The  answer  of  the  Lord  is — ^  The 
stony  ground  converts,  though  they  receire  the  word  with  joy,  have  no  root 
in  theTMelves,* 

The  day  of  judgment  will  doubtless  ^ve  us  to  see  more  clearly  than  we  can 
now,  how  nearly  the  devil  can  counterfeit  true  spiritual  experience  and  tesd* 
mony,  and  how  far  a  man  may  advance  in  gospel  knowledge  and  feeling, 
without  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his  heart.  But  we  may  know  enough  now  of 
the  mystery  of  human  nature,  to  satisfy  us  on  the  one  hand  that  mere  exter- 
nal appearances,  however  splendid  and  promising,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  evi* 
dences  of  inward  faith ;  and  on  tlie  other,  that  £e  falling  away  of  those  who 
put  forth  such  appearances,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  against  the  inward 
fiuth  and  security  of  others.  If  we  cannot  explain  how  certain  aidmirable 
manifestations  of  spirituality  are  consistent  with  subsequent  apostasy,  yet  we 
can  know  assuredly  that  the  apostates  never  heartily  believed  in  Christ — 
never  were  bom  of  God :  for  the  record  is,  *  He  that  belie veth  hath  everlas- 
ting life  ;'  ^  He  that  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remain- 
eth  in  him:'  and  this  record  stands,  like  a  rock,  against  all  the  billows  of 
contradicUng  experience. 
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§  70.    THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

As  the  life  of  man  is  the  soul,  the  love  of  life,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
expression,  is  the  love  of  the  soul ;  and  as  the  soul  in  the  present  state  of 
existence  dwells  partly  in  a  body,  the  love  of  life  as  a  whole,  of  course  in- 
cludes the  love  of  that  part  of  lUe  which  is  in  the  body.  One  who  truly  loves 
his  whole  life,  however,  will  love  the  bodily  part  of  it  only  in  a  subordinate 
degree.  He  will  not  regard  his  body  as  necessaiy  to  his  continued  existence 
and  happiness,  but  onlv  as  a  valuable  dwelling-place  for  the  present.  ^  This 
radical  absolute  love  of  life,  which  goes  back  into  that  which  is  purely  spiritual 
and  fastens  on  eternal  existence,  holding  the  body  as  a  circumstance,  and  not 
an  essential,  is  a  passion  which  the  gospel  seeks  to  awaken. 

But  the  love  of  life,  in  the  ususd  sense,  is  the  love  of  bodily  life.  Men 
whose  experience  has  run  altogether  into  corporeal  actions  and  sensaticms, 
who  have  never  been  drawn  backward  into  consciousness  of  the  purely  sjnrit- 
ual  parts  of  their  being,  have  little  or  no  conception  of  any  life  but  that  of  the 
body,  and  practically  account  death  the  end  of  existence.  Of  course  they  love 
that  part  of  their  life  which  is  in  the  body,  as  their  whole  life.  This  partial, 
false  love  of  life,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  gospel  to  eradicate. 

Lmty  in  the  usual  evil  sense  of  the  word,  is  excessive  unruly  deare.  Mere 
desire  of  food,  money,  &c.,  is  not  necessarily  lust.  It  is  when  these  objects 
are  desired  in  a  degree  beyond  their  value,  and  without  due  reference  to 
other  interests,  that  the  passion  for  them  becomes  lust-  Now  that  love  of 
bodily  life  which  regards  it  as  the  whole  man,  is  palpably  excessive— dispro- 
portionate to  the  absolute  and  relative  value  of  the  object.  It  is  therefore  a 
hi9t  in  the  evil  sense  of  the  word — as  truly  so,  as  the  passion  of  the  drunkard, 
the  whoremonger,  and  the  miser.  Its  proper  place  is  among  the  low,  degra- 
ding, sensual  passions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  its  exact  place  on  the  scale  of  sensuality,  we  must 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  Happiness,  which  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  love,  is  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  desire  with 
its  object.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  food,  nor  food  itself,  but  the  desire  and 
food  united,  that  produce  the  pleasure  of  eating.  Desire  and  its  object  may 
be  called  the  subjective  and  objective  means  of  happmess ;  and  these  two 
classes  of  means  are  concerned  in  every  form  of  pleasure  of  which  man  is 
capable.  As  we  love  happiness,  so  we  subordinately  love  the  means  of  it. 
The  epicure  loves  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  appetite  on  the  other,  in 
proportion  as  he  loves  the  pleasure  which  he  finds  in  their  union. 

Now  all  the  objective  means  of  sensual  happiness — the  outward  material 
for  the  gratification  of  amativeness,  alimentiveness,  and  the  rest  of  the  animal 
passions — are  procurable  by  money.  Hence  money  is  the  representative  of 
all  earthly  good,  and  the  love  of  money  is  equivalent  to  the  love  of  the  world 
as  a  whole.  It  is  a  concentration  of  all  the  various  passions  for  individual 
worldly  objects.  While  the  love  of  food,  beauty,  music,  equipage,  &c.,  are 
specific  passions,  the  love  of  money  is  generic,  including  them  all.    Hence 
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thd  apostle  calls  ihe  love  of  money  the  ^  root  of  all  evil,'  meaning  that  it  is 
the  central  generic  passion,  to  wmch  all  evil  desires  for  worldly  objects  are 
to  be  referred  as  branches. 

But  this  relates  only  to  the  cibjective  means  of  sensual  happiness.  K  appe- 
tite, as  well  as  an  external  object,  is  necessary  to  pleasure,  and  if  men  love 
the  subjective  as  well  the  objective  means  of  happiness,  the  question  still  re- 
mains-^ What  is  the  central,  generic  affection,  to  which  all  the  affections  for 
the  various  specific  sensual  appetites  are  to  be  referred  ?  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  root  of  all  sensual  self-love,  as  distinguished  from  the  love  of  the 
world  ?  We  answer,  li'^B  the  lave  of  life,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  exprea- 
sion.  As  bodily  life  is  the  stock  on  which  all  sensual  appetites  grow,  so  the 
love  of  bodily  life  is  the  stock  on  which  all  other  kinds  of  sensual  self-love 
grow.  The  love  of  life  is  to  the  subjective  class  of  means  of  happiness,  just 
what  the  k>ve  of  money  is  to  the  objective  class.  As  money  is  the  represen- 
tative of  all  worldly  valuables,  so  the  life  of  the  body  is  the  representative 
of  all  susceptibilities  to  happiness  from  those  valuables.  As  the  love  of 
money  is  the  ^  root  of  all  evil'  objectively  considered,  so  the  love  of  life  is 
the  ^  root  of  all  evil'  subjectively  considered.  Life  cannot  make  a  man 
happy  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  without  money ;  and  money  cannot 
make  a  man  happy  without  life.  Money  and  life  are  the  necessary  complements 
of  each  other — the  father  and  mother  of  sensual  happmess  ;  and  the  love  of 
money  and  the  love  of  life  are  the  two  foci  of  all  sensual  affections. 

We  may  go  a  step  farther.  Strictlv  speaking  the  love  of  life  takes  prece- 
dence of  the  love  of  money,  and,  in  fact,  includes  it ;  for  life  is  more  abso- 
lutely essential  to  happiness,  than  money.  Life  is  the  '  post  in  the  middle.* 
Money  is  the  circumstance.  Dying  men  often  love  life  intensely,  after  their 
love  of  worldly  valuables  is  gone.  The  love  of  money,  traced  to  its  root,  is 
the  love  of  life.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  love  of  bodily  life  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  list  of  sensual  passions,  subjective  and  objective.  It  is  the 
OBNTRE-LUST  in  camal  human  nature. 

The  direction  of  Christ's  labors,  as  a  reformer,  was  exactly  m  accordance 
with  these  views.  The  strength  of  his  rebukes  and  exhortations  was  laid  out, 
not  on  the  various  specific  forms  of  sensuality  and  vice,  but  on  the  two  ge- 
neric lusts — the  love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  life.  To  those  who  proposed 
to  follow  him,  his  word  was — '  Leave  your  money,  and  follow  me  to  the 
cross.' 

In  his  warfare  with  the  love  of  life,  he  manifested  in  the  first  place  most 
unequivocally  that  liis  hostility  was  not  against  bodily  life  itself,  but  against 
the  disproportionate  love  of  it.  He  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  physi- 
cian, and  went  about  healing  all  manner  of  diseases.  But  in  the  mean  time 
he  taught  his  disciples  that  none  but  those  who  could  hate  and  forsake  their 
own  lives  could  foUow  him  to  the  end.  '  He  that  lovcth  his  life,'  said  he, 
*  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loscth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.'  Finally 
he  proved  that  he  was  in  earnest  by  dying  himself.  His  cross  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  centre-lust.  Before  that  blow  was  given,  his  followers  might 
have  begun  to  imagine,  from  seeing  his  power  over  diseases,  that  he  was 
About  to  put  an  end  to  the  death  of  tiie  body  immediately^  and  establish  his 
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Idngdom  m  this  world*  Nothing  could  have  been  better  fitted  to  morfiff 
Such  imaginings  and  longings  of  the  fledi,  than  his  own  submission  to  death* 
He  passed  the  *  dark  valley/  and  nrised  his  standard  in  the  resurrection ,' 
leaving  his  followers  no  alternative  but  to  pass  the  same  way  into  the  king' 
dom  for  which  they  hoped. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  apostolic  age,  tiie  church  was  in 
A  school,  the  principal  lesfson  of  which  was—*  Through  mach  tribula- 
tion we  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Persecution,  like  a  school- 
master,  stood  over  believers  with  the  rod  of  martyrdom.  Paul  hved 
thirty  years  just  within  the  jaws  of  death— dying  daily,  and  yet  living.  AD 
the  apostles  and  prominent  teachers  of  the  church  lived  in  continual  hazard 
of  the  fate  of  Stephen,  and  many  of  them  at  last  experienced  it.  The  whole 
church  which  had  the  honor  of  casting  down  the  accuser  and  beginning  die 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  first  resurrection,  are  described  as  those  who  were 

•  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus/   Rev.  20:  4.      It  was  their  glory  that 

•  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.'     Rev.  12:  11. 

God  has  placed  the  whole  human  race  in  circumstances  which  indicate  that 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  administration  is  to  mortify  the  centre-lust. 
The  uncertmnty  of  life  at  all  times,  the  certainty  of  death  at  last,  the  disra- 
ses  which  assail  all  from  time  to  time,  the  terrible  agonies  which  are  the 
peculiar  lot  of  women,  and  the  perils  of  war  which  specially  fall  on  men,  make 
life  universally  a  school  in  which  all  may  learn  the  same  great  lesson  which 
Christ  prescribed  to  his  followers,  and  which  the  prinutive  church  learned  in 
the  fires  of  persecution.  If  we  are  willing  to  be  taught  that  lesson,  we  need 
&ot  look  back  to  the  ^  martyr  age,'  as  though  that  were  the  only  time  of  the 
death-trial.  It  has  been  the  *  martyr  age'  over  the  whole  earth,  ever  since 
Adam  sinned.  The  persecution  of  ^  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death'  has 
raged  against  the  whole  human  race  mx  thousand  years ;  and  every  man^ 
Woman  and  child,  has  opportunity  almost  didly  to  see  his  victims  bleed,  and 
to  learn  to  face  his  terrors. 

We  see  then  that  whoever  is  nourislung  in  himself  and  others  the  love  of 
bodily  life,  as  though  it  were  the  whole  or  the  principal  life  of  man,  and  rep- 
resenting it  as  not  only  innocent  but  commendable  for  men  to  make  it  an  im- 
portant and  even  paramoimt  business  to  take  care  of  their  health,  and  prolong 
their  lives,  is  laboring  to  contravene  the  manifest  policy  of  God  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  world — ^to  introduce  not  only  a  different  but  an  opposite  gos- 
pel from  that  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  stimulate  into  the  highest  possible 
prurience  that  very  central  lust  which  is  the  parent  of  all  others,  and  which 
more  than  all  others  needs  to  be  disciplined  and  crucified. 

The  physiological  reformers  of  our  times  seem  to  think  there  is  no  danger  of 
men's  lovmg  their  lives  too  much.  One  would  conclude  from  their  writings, 
tihat  health  is  the  ^  one  thing  needful'*^^  the  great  salvation ;'  and  that  in  tiie 
place  of  Christ's  saying,  *  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,'  we  ought  to 
Bubstitute-^*  He  that  loveth  not  his  life  with  tenfold  more  fervor  than  men 
generally  do,  shall  lose  that  and  every  thing  else  that  is  valuable.'  Self-de- 
tiial  and  cross-bearing,  with  them,  instead  of  being  a  denial  and  crucifixion  of 
the  actual  life,  is  eating  and  drinking  by  role;  mortifying  some  of  the  grosser 
propemdtiesi  and  enduing  a  life^tosg  struggle  to  preeirve  healtii  by  obeying 
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the  nataral  laws:'  L  e«,  it  is  a  denial  of  the  branches  of  sensuality,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  root.  Now  we  fiiUy  believe  that  a  man  who  has  passed  from 
the  ordinary  sensual  regimen  into  the  strictest  chastity  of  Grrahamism,  if  he 
has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  bodily  life  and  health,  and  has  contracted 
in  the  process  (as  it  may  be  presumed  he  has)  an  extraordinary  affection  for 
his  life,  is  really  a  more  sensual  man  than  he  was  before.  The  special  sins 
of  the  glutton  and  the  whoremonger  may  have  been  suppressed,  but  the  centre- 
lust  is  stronger  than  ever.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  in  our  view  it  would 
be  far  better  for  a  man  to  have  bad  health  and  to  die  before  his  prime,  (if 
that  is  the  legitimate  result  of  ^  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,'  without  caring  for  the  questions — ^  What  shall  we  eat,  what 
shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?')  than  to  spend  his  davs 
in  serving  and  disciplining  his  body,  and  in  studying  ways  and  means  to  make 
it  feel  the  best  and  hold  together  longest.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  war, 
(which  it  is  so  fashionable  to  deprecate  in  these  days,)  so  far  as  it  reduces  the 
love  of  life,  and  produces  in  some  a  semblance,  at  least,  of  the  noble  martyr- 
spirit,  has  a  better  moral  tendency  than  those  reforms  wluch  stimulate  the  love 
of  life,  and  convert  immortal  men  into  body-tenders. 

It  behooves  those  who  believe  that  health  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the 
soul,  is  to  be  obtained  by  faith,  and  who  are  looking  for  another  manifestar 
tion  of  Christ's  healing  power,  and  a  final  victory  over  disease  and  death,  to 
take  heed  that  they  fall  not  into  the  error  of  the  physiologists.  God  will  not 
serve  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  and  when  he  sees  that  his  gifts  of  healing  are 
drawing  attention  away  from  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  are  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing the  love  of  life,  he  vdll  certainly  withhold  them.  In  this  matter  it  will  be 
found  true  that  '  he  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it.'  The  way  to  shut  out 
the  power  of  health,  is  to  crave  and  seek  for  it,  as  though  it  were  the  ^  one 
thing  needful.'  And  the  way  to  admit  and  attract  that  power,  is  to  love  life 
and  health  only  according  to  their  true  value,  and  ^  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness.'  We  fully  believe  that  a  glorious  victory  over 
disease  and  death  is  coming.  But  we  also  believe  that  it  will  not  come  till 
the  love  of  Ufe  and  health,  and  the  fear  of  death,  have  been  thoroughly  and 
permanently  reduced,  either  by  suffering  or  by  ftdth,  to  their  proper  dimen- 
sions. 

As  '  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death,'  while  *  godly  sorrow  work- 
eth  repentance  unto  life,'  so  the  sufferings  of  the  world  increase  self  love,  but 
godly  sufferings  increase  faith  and  love  toward  God,  and  teach  men  to  ^count 
not  their  lives  dear  unto  them.'  Though,  under  the  devil's  reign,  it  is,  as 
we  have  said,  always  the  *  martyr-age,'  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
only  are  the  true  martyrs  who  voluntarily  and  joyfully  submit  to  suffering  and 
death  for  Christ's  sake.  When  disease  and  the  shaaow  of  death  come  upon 
believers,  let  them  not  count  it  the  only  way  of  escape,  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  enemy  and  seek  from  the  Lord  or  from  medicine  a  recovery  of  health. 
There  are  two  ways  to  victory.  Death  is  theirs  as  well  as  Ufe.  See  Rom. 
8:  3d — 39,  1  Cor.  8:  22.  And  death,  on  many  accounts,  may  be  ^  fai*  bet- 
ter' than  life.  Phil.  1:  21 — 23.  Let  them  joyfuUy  consent  to  conquer 
either  way,  and  leave  the  choice  to  God.  Let  them  turn  and  face  death. 
They  will  be  quite  as  likely  to  regam  health  in  a^pixit  of  eahn  willingneasjp 
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£e,  as  in  a  spirit  of  anxiety  and  fear.  And  if  God  deals  with  them  as  with 
sons,  he  will  surely  hold  them  in  the  presence  of  the  •  king  of  terrors/  till 
they  learn  not  to  fear  him.  There  is  no  joy  sweeter  to  the  spirit  than  thai 
of  him  whose  faith  has  fairly  triumphed  over  the  love  of  Ufe,  so  that  he  can 
look  death  full  in  the  face  without  a  shudder.  It  is  not  the  anxious  love  <^ 
life,  but  the  free  and  joyful  spirit  of  martyrdom^  that  will  finally  drive  disease 
and  death  out  of  the  universe  of  God. 


§  71.    THE  ABOLITION  OF  DEATH. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  thought  in  relation  to  the  last  dis- 
pensation of  Christ,  a  point  which  stands  prominent  on  all  the  testimony  of 
scripture  concerning  it,  is  this : — In  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times^ 
THIS  WORLD  is  to  be  ffiven  to  Christ.  Notliing  but  a  conquest  thus  extensive, 
can  fulfil  the  predictions  of  scripture,  and  give  propriety  to  the  great  drama 
winch  will  then  be  finished.  The  angel  swears,  that  '  the  mystery  of  God 
should  be  finished,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets.^  What 
are  the  declarations  of  God  to  the  prophets,  concerning  the  catastrophe  of  this 
world's  history?  A  few  extracts  from  them  will  sufficiently  answer  this 
question. 

**It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say, — 
Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  bis  ways,  ar.d  we  will  walk  in  his  pathd :  for 
out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. — 
And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people  ;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks : 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."    Isa.  2:  2 — 4. 

^And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed  :  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  peo- 
pie,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall 
stand  for  ever."    Dan.  2:  44. 

^*And  he  shall  speak  ^reat  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear  out 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws  :  and  they  shall 
be  given  into  his  hand,  until  a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  linae — [the 
forty-two  months  of  the  Gentiles.]  But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall 
take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end.  And  the 
kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole 
heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
him."  Dan.  7:  25—27. 

**  The  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth :  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one 
Iiordy  and  lus  name  one."  Zecb*  14:  9. 
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These  predictnms  pfomise  such  mighty  eonqnests^  that  Incredulity  has  ever 
treated  them  as  idle  tales ;  and  their  fulfihnent  has  been  delayed  so  long  be- 
yond the  overweening  expectations  of  those  who  forget  that  ^  one  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,'  that  few 
dare  believe  more  than  that  they  will  come  to  pass  sometime  between  ^  now 
and  never  .'  As  if  to  arrest  effisctually  the  progress  of  unbelief,  and  fasten 
the  hopes  of  believers  on  something  fi^er  than  the  shifting  quicksands  of 
conjecture,  ^  the  angel,  standing  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  l^d  his  hand 
to  heaven,  and  sware  bt  him  that  liyeth  forbvbb  and  ever,  that  there 
shall  be  tame  no  longer — ^but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel, 
when  he  shall  begin  to  sound,  the  mystery  of  Grod  should  be  finished,  as  he 
hath  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets/  The  mightiest  oath  of  an  arch- 
angel, is  the  bond  by  which  we  are  assured  that  the  prophecies  above  quoted, 
and  all  like  them,  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times. 
That  they  were  not  fulfilled  in  the  dispensation  of  the  primitive  church,  is 
manifest ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  that  dispensation  was  the  only  one 
predicted,  infidelity  might  properly  ridicule  the  vain  glorious  boasdng  of 
scripture,  and  exult  in  her  blasphemies  of  the  God  of  heaven,  without  fear  of 
check  or  overthrow.  If  Christianity  fairly  measured  its  strength  with  the 
powers  of  hell,  in  that  first  encounter — if  it  has  done  already  its  destmed  work 
m  this  world,  and  nothing  more  glorious  and  triumphant  is  to  be  expected 
fipom  it  than  has  heretofore  been  seen, — then  may  Satan  well  claim  a  victory 
over  the  Son  of  God ;  for  he  retains  his  usurped  possession  of  the  territory 
which  God  first  gave  to  Adam,  then  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards  to  Christ, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  heaven  to  recover  it ;  and  all  that  has  ever  been 
done  against  him,  amoimts  to  nothing  more  than  an  abduction  of  a  few  of  his 
prisoners.  But  if,  as  we  have  shown,  another  dispensation  is  predicted,  and  the 
conquest  of  this  world  is  reserved  to  grace  the  triumphs  of  the  last  campaign 
of  the  Son  of  God,  the  charge  of  premature  and  vain  exultation,  will  yet  be 
hurled  back  upon  the  head  of  infidelity.  Unless  God's  prophets  shall  be  con- 
victed of  false  prophecy,  and  his  archangel  of  perjury,  Satan  will  yet  be 
driven  from  this  world,  and  its  throne  will  be  given  to  Christ. 

We  have  ascertained  then,  that  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times 
differs  from  that  of  the  primitive  church,  In  this  important  particular,  viz : 
one  was  a  period  of  Buffering  in  this  world,  and  escape  from  it ;  the  other 
will  be  the  period  of  the  conquest  and  recovery  of  this  world.  To  illustrate 
the  whole  idea, — suppose  a  rufiian  invades  and  takes  possession  of  another 
man's  house  in  his  absence,  and  holds  the  family  and  servants  of  the  owner 
as  prisoners.  To  effect  the  escape  of  idl  or  of  a  part  of  them,  would  be  to 
them  and  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  might 
be  the  first  object  of  attempt.  But  though  this  object  should  be  gained,  the 
fugitives  would  not  forget  that  they  were  escaping  from  their  own  house ;  and 
the  owner  would  never  cease  to  make  war  upon  the  usurper,  till  he  had  fully 
recovered  not  only  the  whole  of  his  family,  but  also  his  house  and  terri- 
tory. To  effect  this,  might  be  the  object  of  a  second  attempt :  and  should 
any  of  the  family  still  remMU  prisoners,  at  the  period  of  this  second  encoun- 
ter, the  course  of  procedure  proper  for  them  would  materially  differ  from  that 
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which  the  former  occasion  demanded.  It  wotdd  be  their  busness,  not  as  in 
the  first  aflBur,  to  prepare  for  flight,  accounting  a  mere  escape  victory  ;  bat 
to  co-operate  with  their  friends  without,  in  taking  possesion  of  the  house,  and 
making  arrangements  for  converting  their  prison  into  a  family  abode.  Sudi 
18  the  difference  between  the  position  which  Gt>d's  peofde  held  in  the  dispeor 
sation  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the  position  which  they  will  hold  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulhiess  of  times.  The  world  from  which  the  primitive 
church  was  caught  away,  is  at  last  to  be  conquered  and  given  to  its  owner. 
Those  who  co-operate  with  Christ  in  the  coming  campugn,  will  have  hopes 
and  duties,  in  many  respects  different  firom  those  of  the  soldiers  of  the  former. 
The  GLORIOUS  HOPE^  which  fiUs  the  foreground  of  the  prospect  of  those 
who  wait  for  the  finishing  of  the  mystery  of  Ood,  is  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  passage  firom  Isaiah : 

**  In  this  mouDtain  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat 
things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees ;  of  fat  things  full  of  raarrow,  of  wines  on 
the  lees  well  refined.  And  be  will  Jcstroy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the  cor- 
ering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the  veil  thai  is  spread  over  all  natioDS.  Hx  will 
SWALLOW  UP  DEATH  IN  VICTORY ;  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  tears  from 
off  all  faces ;  and  the  rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he  take  away  from  off  all  the 
earth  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this 
is  our  God  ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us :  this  is  the  Lord ;  we 
have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation."  Isa.  25:  6-9* 

This  passage  clearly  refers  to  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times.  The 
feast  spread  for  ^all  nations j^  and  the  removal  of  the  rebuke  of  Gt)d's  people 
from  off  '  ALL  THB  EARTH,'  are  events  which  manifestly  are  identified  in 
prophecy  with  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times.  '  Hk  will  swallow 
UP  DEATH  IN  VICTORY !'  Pious  infidelity  sajrs,  this  saying  is  fulfilled  when 
■Christians  have  a  comfortable  hope  in  death.  But  Paul  gives  his  opinion  thus : 

«  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery  :  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  :  for  the 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality.  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  sliall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory."  iCor.  15:  51--54. 

By  recurring  to  our  past  testimony  on  the  second  coming,  it  will  be  found 
that  Paul  speaks  here  of  a  translation  of  the  saints,  which  he  anticipated 
within  his  own  lifetime,  and  which  actually  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation ;  so  that  that  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  refers 
to  the  victory  over  death,  defined  as  it  is  by  Paul,  has  already  been  fulfilled 
in  individuals.  Resuming  the  illustration  before  given,  and  considering  the 
iody,  instead  of  the  world,  as  the  house  which  has  been  siezed  by  a  usurper, 
we  discover  the  difference  between  going  to  heaven  by  escaping  from  the 
body,  and  gomg  to  heaven  by  translation^  without  leavmg  the  body.  One 
is  a  primary,  partial  victory ;  the  other  is  final  and  complete.  In  this  view 
of  the  matter,  death  was  swallowed  up  in  victory  at  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.    Yet  the  victory  which  was  thus  complete  in  respect  to  the  bodies  of 
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IncB^iials,  iras  <mlj  partial  in  respect  to  the  territory  of  ilie  world.  Though 
the  primitiTe  saints  remained  in  the  body,  they  were  'caught  away*  from  the 
worhl,  and  Satan  still  held  possesmon  of  tiieir  mundane,  though  not  of  their 
corporeal  house.  Now  if  the  victory  of  Christ  should  proceed  no  further  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times,  than  it  did  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
primitive  church,  our  hope  would  property  and  necessarily  extend  to  a  full 
victory  over  death,  in  respect  to  the  bodies  of  individuals,  by  instantaneous 
change  and  translation.  But,  as  has  been  shown,  in  the  last  dispensation, 
the  kingdoms  of  thU  wwld  will  become  '  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ.'  Of  course,  translation  will  be  needless.  If  the  object  of  the  second 
war  is  not  to  recover  the  prisoners,  but  to  take  the  house,  tikose  who  remain 
prijponers  till  that  period  will  have  no  occasion  for  flight.  As  Paul  says  of 
the  second  coming,  ^  We  which  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  changed,  and 
caught  up* — it  may  now  be  said  of  the  third  coming,  ^  We  which  are  alive 
and  remain,  shall  be  changed,  and  take  everUuting  possemtm  oftJtis  tvorld.* 
Mr.  Bush,  in  his  late  work  on  the  Resurrection,  gives  his  view  of  the 
promise  that  death  shall  be  abolished  in  the  dispensation  of  the  last  days,  thus: 

"  *  There  shall  be  no  more  death,*  (Rev.  21:  4,)  is  merely  affirming,  that  in 
that  blessed  period  there  shall  be  an  exemption  from  all  those  evil  influences, 
physical  and  moral,  which  now  go  to  curtail  the  duration  of  human  life,  and 
hurry  thousands,  in  all  generations,  to  a  premature  grave.  Universal  temper- 
ance  in  ealing  and  drinking,  regulated  passions,  sobriety  of  aim,  moderation  of 
pursuit,  and  vigilance  of  precaution,  in  all  the  business  of  life,  combined  with 
strong  hereditary  vital  stamina,  great  salubrity  of  climate,  and  unknown  improve, 
ments  in  the  arts  of  physical  well-being,  will  then  no  doubt  secure  to  men  a  term 
of  longevity  vastly  transcending  the  highest  hopes  which  they  would  now  dare 
to  indulge."    p.  327. 

For  the  support  of  this  theory,  (viz.  that  *  no  death'  is  merely  'no  premc' 
ture  death,')  Mr.  B.  relies  exclusively  on  Isaiah  65:  19,  20,  which  he  iden 
tifies  with  Rev.  21:  4.     We  present  the  two  passages,  side  by  side : 

IsA.  65:  19,20. 
**  And  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and 
joy  in  my  people :  and  the  voice  of 
weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in  her, 
nor  the  voice  of  crying.  There  shall 
be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days, 
nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his 
days  :  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old  :  but  the  sinner  being  an  bun* 
dred  years  old  shall  be  accursed." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  passages  very  much  resemble  each  other.  Mr.. 
Bush,  assuming  that  they  are  identical,  first  shows  that  Isaiah  65:  19,  20, 
describes  a  state  in  which  death  indeed  exists,  but  is  so  far  curtaDed  of  it& 
power  that  one  who  dies  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  is  regarded  as  a  child, 
and  his  death  a  judgment  for  his  sins ;  then,  transferring  this  construction  to 
Rev.  21:  4,  and  other  similar  passages,  he  argues  that  there  is  no  promise  of 
the  literal  abolition  of  death,  but  only  of  great  longevity  and  freedom  from 
premature  mortality. 


Rev.  21:  4. 

*•  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  : 
for  the  former  things  are  passed  away." 
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We  have  seen,  in  a  former  examination  of  his  writings,  ihat  he  has  a  curi- 
ous way  of  making  doubtful  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  interpret,  or 
rather  demolish,  plain  passages  in  the  New ;  and  that  too,  with  the  acknowl- 
edged testimony  of  an  inspired  interpreter  against  him.  (See  pp.  360,  & 
861.)  We  trust  it  will  appear,  from  the  following  remarks,  that  the  present 
case  is  a  specimen  of  the  same  practice. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  in  the  following  parallelism,  that  Rey.  21:  4  is 
quite  as  manifestly  identical  with  Isaiah  25:  8,  as  with  Isaiah  65:  19,  20. 


Rev.  21:  4. 

''And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes :  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  : 
for  the  former  things  are  passed  away." 


IsA.  25:  8. 

**  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victo* 
ry  ;  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away 
tears  from  ofi*  all  faces ;  and  the  rebuke 
of  his  people  shall  be  taken  away  from 
off  all  the  earth :  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it." 


We  prefer  this  comparison,  as  a  method  of  deducing  the  meaning  of  Rev. 
21:  4,  to  Mr.  Bush's,  because,  instead  of  relying  on  our  own  judgment  or  on 
his,  for  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  which  is  to  be  our  guide,  we  can  be- 
take ourselves  in  this  case  to  the  testimony  of  an  inspired  interpreter.  Paul 
quotes  Isaiah  25:  8  in  1  Cor.  15:  51—54,  and  tells  us  plainly  what  he  thinks 
it  means.  *  We  shall  not  all  sleep,'  says  he,  *  but  we  shall  all  be  changed. 
....  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  [by  change 
without  death,]  .  .  .  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  writ- 
ten. Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.'  Here  is  none  of  the  exegetical  bathoB 
of  which  Mr.  Bush  is  so  fond^no  sinking  from  '  no  death'  to  *  no  premature 
death' — no  talk  about  extraordinary  longevity,  exemption  from  violent  disea- 
ses, &c.;  (all  of  which  better  befits  the  semi-infidel  physiologists  than  humble 
students  of  the  word  of  Grod ;)  but  the  apostle  immistakably  defines  Isaiah's 
victory  over  death,  as  a  bona  fide  abolition  of  it,  in  the  case  of  those  who  be- 
long to  Christ.  If  this  definition  is  the  true  one,  it  is  as  pertinent  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times,  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  second 
coming ;  and  the  parallelism  between  Isaiah  25:  8,  and  Rev.  21:  4,  obliges 
us  to  conclude  that  the  latter  passage,  in  asserting  that  *  there  shall  be  no 
more  death'  in  the  New  Jerusalem  state,  means  just  what  it  says. 

Again,  in  his  remarks  on  the  words — *  Death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire,'  (Rev.  20:  14,)  Mr.  Bush  says  : — "  This  passage  is  based  pri* 
marily  on  an  allusion  to  Hosea  13:  14 :  *  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power 
of  the  grave  ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death :  O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ; 
0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction.'  "  And  then,  as  if  entirely  ignorant  or 
contemptuously  reckless  of  Paul's  allusion  to  the  latter  passage,  he  transmutes, 
as  before,  this  destruction  of  death,  into  the  abolition  oi premature  mortality. 
'  Death,'  he  says, '  in  the  sense  above  explained,  of  premature  mortality^  is 
to  have  no  place  in  the  last  beatific  dispensation,  and  consequently  he  is  here 
[i.  e.  in  Rev.  20:  14]  represented  as  being  abolished  on  the  eve  of  its  com- 
mencement.' It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Paul,  in  his  manifest  applica- 
tion of  Hosea  13: 14,  in  1  Cor.  15:  45,  to  the  same  literal  abolition  of  aeatii 
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M  ihat  to  which  he  ap^es  Isaiah  25: 8,  places  his  oim  authority  on  this  point 
in  direct  opposition  to  Mr.  Bush's. 

The  simple  riew  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  the  second  advent  was,  or  is  to  be,  the  harbinger  of  a  literal  ex* 
einption  from  death  on  the  part  of  the  then  living  saints.  Paul,  an  inspired 
apostle,  expressly  declares  this  bona  fide  victory  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the 
two  most  notable  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  abolition 
of  death.  Of  these  two  precUctions,  the  promises  to  the  same  effect  in  Rev. 
20  and  21,  are  confessedly  the  echoes.  Those  promises  therefore  mean, 
Paul  being  judge,  that  death  shall  be  literally  abolished  in  the  New  Jerusa* 
lem  state ;  and  Mr.  B's  interpolation  of  the  word  ^premature^  is  proved  to  be 
illegitimate. 

Here  we  might  rest  the  case  without  going  into  any  examination  of  Isaiah 
65:  19,  20,  the  text  on  which  Mr.  B.  relies ;  for,  having  inspired  authority 
for  our  interpretation  of  Isaiah  25:  8,  and  Hosea  18:  14,  imd  only  human 
authority  for  the  interpretation  which  sets  Isaiah  65:  19,  20  against  them, 
we  mi^ht  fSsdrly  say  that  the  meaning  of  the  latter  passage  is  not  ascertained; 
and  things  doubtful  must  not  be  brought  in  against  things  certain.  But  asit 
is  desirable  to  rid  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  embarrassments  from 
seeming  contradictions  in  the  word  of  God,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
with  Mr.  B's  stvimbling-block. 

By  a  glance  at  Isaiah  65:  19,  20,  we  perceive  that  there  is  matter  in  il 
entirely  incongruous  with  the  New  Testament  descriptions  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. Paul  calls  that  holy  city,  *  the  Jerusalem  which  is  abovcj  (Gal.  4r 
26,)  '  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ;'  (Heb.  12:  22 ;)  and  in  connection  with  the 
last  designation  represents  it  as  the  abode  of  angels  and  ^just  men  made 
peffect.^  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  not  something  to 
be  hereafter  instituted  de  novo  in  this  world,  but  a  post-mortal  habitation^ 
long  ago  established  in  the  heavens — the  gathering  place  of  the  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first-bom,  into  which  the  primitive  saints  pass- 
ed fix)m  mortality,  either  by  death,  or  by  change  at  the  second  advent, 
and  where  tliey  met  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  angels.  What  has  such  a 
place  or  state  as  this  to  do  with  Isaiah's  account  of  people's  '  dying  a  hundred 
years  old?'  Are  angels  and  just  men  made  perfect  only  exempt  from  *j9re- 
mature*  death  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  propagation  goes  on  in  heaven, 
and  that  the  children  of  the  saints  and  angels  '  die  a  himdred  years  old'? 

Again,  John,  in  his  special  description  of  the  holy  city,  and  in  the  very 
chapter  where  the  disputed  predictions  about  the  abolition  of  death  occur, 
says,  ^ there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileihj  neither  what- 
soever worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a  lie  ;  but  they  which  are  written  in 
tlie  Lamb's  book  of  life.^  Rev.  21:  27.  Whereas  Isaiah  says  that  in  the 
place  of  which  he  speaks, '  the  sinner  being  an  hundred  years  old,  shall  be 
accursed.'  How  could  the  sinner  be  there,  if  it  is  in  the  New  Jerusalem  that 
the  prophet  is  describing  ?  A  sinner  dying  accursed,  and  dying  out  of  hea- 
ven, instead  of  out  of  this  world  into  heaven,  can  hardly  be  thought  to  be  one 
of  those  '  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life ;'  and  none  else,  accor* 
ding  to  John,  are  addmitted  to  the  holy  city. 
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Farthermore,  Imali^s  language  ^ametrically  ccmtradkts  Mr.  B's  oim  tLa* 
ory  respecting  death  in  the  New  Jerusalem  state.  That  theory  is  that  there 
Is  to  be  no  prefnature  death.  We  might  ask  whether  all  death  is  not  unnat* 
ural,  and  in  that  sense  pretoature  ;  but  wsdving  this,  let  us  see  if  Isuah  doetf 
not  introduce  a  death  into  the  state  which  he  describes,  that  is  in  the  usual 
tense  and  emphatically  premature.  ^The  child  shall  die  an  hundred  j/ear9 
rid.^  The  meamng  probably  is,  that  one  dying  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
years  shall  be  considered  a  mere  youth.  But  dying  in  childhood  is  certainly 
premature  death«  In  the  days  of  the  antediluYians  (who  are  the  patterns  of 
the  hopes  of  physiologists)  one  who  lived  only  one  or  two  hundred  years,  died 
•long  before  Ins  time/  *  The  sinner  being  cm  hundred  years  oldy  shaU 
he  accursed;^  i.  e.  his  death  shall  be  regarded  as  a  judgment  for  his  sin8« 
What  is  this  but  premature  death  ?  It  is  the  death  of  a  sinner j  who  (the 
scripture  says)  ^  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days.'  It  is  death  under  a  curse^ 
and  not  by  '  laws  of  nature.^  Thus  it  appears  that  if  we  are  to  take  Isaiah 
65:  19,  20,  as  our  guide  to  the  meaning  of  Rev.  21:  4,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  words,  ^  there  shall  be  no  more  death,'  do  not  promise  the  actual 
abolition  of  death,  as  they  are  generally  understood,  nor  even  the  abolition  of 
premature  death,  as  Mr.  B.  holds ;  but  only  some  indefinite  elongation  of 
Auman  life,  and  that  such  as  is  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  sin,  and  its 
curses.  Is  this  all  that  John  meant  we  should  hope  for,  when  he  drew  hi» 
glorious  picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ? 

The  unavoidable  conclusion  from  what  lias  been  said,  is,  that  either  the 
meamng  of  what  is  said  about  dying  in  Isa.  65:  19,  20  is  not  yet  ascertained, 
or  the  passage  does  not  refer  to  the  New  Jerusalem  described  in  Rev.  21 « 
Our  opinion  is  that  the  true  reconcilation  of  the  two  prophecies  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  theory.  The  New  Jerusalem  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
post-mortal  organization  long  ago  established.  This  organization  is  to 
be  revealed  ultimately  in  this  world.  *  The  New  Jerusalem  cometh 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven.'  Rev.  3:  12,  21:  2.  Its  distinc- 
tive character,  when  thus  revealed,  will  not  be  changed.  It  will  still 
be  the  sanctuary  of  angels  and  just  men  made  perfect, — a  state  entirely  ex- 
empt from  sin  and  death.  This  manifestation  is  predicted  in  Rev.  21.  Yet 
it  docs  not  appear  from  that  prediction  that  it  will  at  once  (if  ever)  embrace 
the  whole  population  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  John  represents  it  as  a 
city  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  accessible  to  them,  and  shedding  its 
healing  influence  over  them,  but  not  actually  including  tlicm  witliin  its  walls. 
•  The  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honor  into  it.'  Ver.  24. 
This  irapUes  that  it  is  a  capital  to  which  the  kings  of  the  earth  go  up,  and  not 
a  territory  comprehending  the  whole  earth.  •  The  gates  of  it  shaU  not  be 
■hut  day  nor  night.  .  .  .  And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  na* 
tions  mto  it.'  Ver.  25,  26.  It  shall  stand  always  open  to  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  the  world  shall  be  always  passing  into  it.  Yet  the 
prophecy  immediately  and  emphatically  adds,  that  '  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  anv  thing  that  dehlcth,'  &c.  Ver.  27.  The  idea  is  that  of  a 
Walled  city  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  country,  engaged  in  commerce  with 
those  without  its  walls,  and  receiving  into  itself  whatever  is  valuable  among 
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fheir  offerings ;  but  vi^lanH j  excladmg  whaterer  is  worthless  and  pestilential. 
^  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river  [of  life,]  was 
there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her 
fruit  every  month ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  oftlie  nor 
tions.^  Thus  the  nations,  though  not  actually  within  the  city,  receive  from 
it  a  health-giving  influence.  Leaven  from  the  tree  of  life  (not  \\j&  fruity  are 
ient  into  an  the  world.  Here  may  be  the  solution  of  the  doubtful  passage  in 
Isaiah.  While  sin  and  death  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  true  New  Jeru- 
salem, yet  it  may  be  true  that  in  the  New  Jerusalem  dispensation^  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  not  witMn  the  holy  city,  but  only  receivers  of  the  leaves 
t>f  the  tree  of  life,  will  be  blessed  only  with  the  longevity  wliich  is  described 
in  Isaiah  65: 19, 20 ;  i.  e.  the  partial  influence  of  the  vitality  that  reigns  in 
the  sanctuanr  of  God,  will  so  fir  overcome  death  in  the  whole  world,  (or  at 
least  in  the  hteral  Jerusalem,  which  the  prophet  seems  to  liave  in  mind  in  the 
passage  in  question,)  that  death  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  shall  be  con- 
sidered premature. 

Whether  this  is  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  or  not,  it  is  clear  at  all 
events,  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  a  resurrection-city, — ^th^t  sin  and  death 
Ere  forever  walled  out  of  it, — that  it  is  ultimatelv  to  be  revealed  in  this  world, 
and  that^its  immortality  is  to  be  accessible  without  death*  to  those  who  find 
»nd  follow  '  the  way  of  holiness.'  ^Blessed  are  ihey  that  do  his  command' 
ments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life^  cmd  may  enter  in  tJirough 
the  gates  into  the  city,^ 

HINTS  TO   PHILANTIIKOPISTS. 

We  hear,  from  time  to  time,  great  wailing  of  peace-men  and  sentimental- 
ists over  the  ravages  of  war.  Statistics  of  the  thousands  slain  in  specific 
battles,  and  of  the  millions  slain  in  certain  wars,  are  paraded  with  many  met 
mncholy  exclamations.  One  man  has  taken  pains  to  calculate  that  fourteen 
thousand  millions  have  been  killed  in  war  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
This  is  all  well  enough ;  only  it  is  a  contracted  and  somewhat  deceptive  view  of 
the  work  of  destruction  which  is  going  forward  among  mankind.  One  may 
ask.  Would  not  those  fourteen  thousand  millions  have  died  in  some  other  way, 
if  they  had  not  been  killed  in  war  ?  Certainly  they  would.  War,  then,  only 
hastened  the  execution  of  a  sentence  of  death  which  was  already  impending 
over  them,  and  would  infiaillibly  have  been  executed  upon  them  within  a  short 
time  of  their  actual  death.  If  human  life  is  worth  any  thing,  and  death  is 
such  an  evil  as  it  is  repesented  by  those  who  declaim  about  the  '  horrors  of 
war,'  (and  we  do  not  deny  it,)  why  should  we  not  extend  our  view  and  our 
sensibilities  beyond  mere  literal  war,  to  the  great,  world-wide,  perpetual  battle- 
field, whore,  instead  of  fourteen  thousand  millions  slain  in  six  thousand  years, 
we  behold  eight  hundred  millions  slain  every  thirty  years,  and  an  aggregate 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  millions  slain  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ?  We  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  consumptions,  fevers,  and  the 
thousand  other  forms  of  ordinary  disease,  are  a  whit  less  cruel  messengers  of 
death,  than  bayonets  and  grape  shot*  We  admit  that  there  may  be  moral  evils 
connected  with  war,  greater  than  ordinarily  exist  in  society  at  peace.  But 
■0  &r  88  the  mere  matter  ol  deatii  is  concernedi  wenee  noUiing  that  rer/ 
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favorably  distingmslies  the  whole  world  from  a  literal  field  of  battle.  Indeed, 
'if  men  did  but  consider  it,  the  great  life-battle  in  which  they  are  engaged,  is 
80  much  worse  than  common  battles  as  it  is  more  certsdn  that  every  individual 
of  them  will  be  slam,  sooner  or  later.  The  idea  that  ordinary  universal  death 
is  the  inevitable  residt  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  doubtless  that  which  makes 
men  comparatively  insensible  to  its  pre-eminent  horrors ;  so  that  they  can  be- 
hold generation  after  generation,  over  the  whole  world,  cut  down  without  quar- 
ter, and  yet  make  no  outcry  or  effort  against  the  slaughter.  But,  if  the  Bible 
IS  true,  universal  death  is  not  the  result  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  of  sin. 
Men  are  as  truly  slain  by  wicked  violence,  committed  either  by  themselves 
or  others,  when  they  die  in  their  beds,  as  when  they  fall  by  the  sword.  It 
is  the  devil,  the  author  of  sm,  that  *  hath  the  power  of  death  ;'  under  whose 
reign  eight  hundred  millions  perish  every  thirty  years,  and  in  comparison  with 
whose  ravages  all  the  slaughters  of  all  the  Alexanders  and  Caesars  and  Bona- 
partes  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  are  but  as  '  the  drop  of  the  bucket.' 
A  *  peace  society'  that  should  turn  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  hq^^rs, 
not  merely  of  physical,  but  of  spiritual,  diabolical  war ;  and  should  have  for  its 
object  to  subvert  the  empire  of  sin  and  the  devil,  and  establish  peace  and  alli- 
ance with  God,  so  that  death  may  be  abolished  altogther, — would  be  worthy 
of  its  name.  Peace  advocates,  in  dedsuming  about  the  horrors  of  war,  while 
they  sound  no  alarm  and  make  no  efforts  against  the  universal  slaughter  of 
the  human  race,  which  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation,  are  chargeable 
with  *  straining  out  a  gnat,  while  they  swallow  a  camel.' 

This  hint  may  be  extended  to  other  laborers  in  the  field  of  philanthropy. 
Our  physiological  reformers,  in  common  with  patent  medicine  venders,  and 
physicians  of  all  schools — regulars,  Thomsonian,  and  homoeopathic — are  con- 
4stantly  pouring  forth  their  theories  of  health  and  disease,  with  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  salutary  results  of  following  their  directions.  One  would 
think  from  the  complacency  with  which  they  announce  their  discoveries,  from 
time  to  time,  that  thiey  had  actually  routed  the  old  tyrant,  death  ;  or  at  least 
;gained  a  victory  over  some  of  his  outposts.  But  after  all  is  said  and  done 
that  Grahamites  and  doctors  can  say  and  do,  death  reigns  with  universal, 
undiluted  sway.  The  most  that  is  effected  by  vegetable  diet,  bathing,  ex- 
ercise, pills,  emetics,  and  '  infinitesimal  doses,'  is,  a  delay  ot  the  dread  exe- 
xmtion  which  awaits  every  human  being;  a  relief  from  present  diseaise,  and 
possibly  a  reprieve,  extending  to  what  is  called  ^old  age^  which,  in  fiict,  is 
nothing  more  than  what  boyhood  was,  before  the  flood.  Indeed,  this  is  all 
that  is  expected,  or  {umed  at.  Now  we  admit  that  it  is  well  enough  to  stram 
out  as  many  gnats  as  we  can,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  swallow  camels.  But 
we  object  to  boastmg  over  such  achievements.  The  bla^se  of  physiological 
discovery  and  improvement  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  no  health- 
inillennium  can  ever  come,  so  long  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  disease  re- 
mains in  undisturbed  posscsaon  of  the  world.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that 
IAysiolo^ts  aad  physicians  can  be  nothing  more  than  respectable  quacks,  ao 
ong  as  they  aim  only  to  delay,  not  to  abolish  death. 

The  first  object  of  the  soldier  of  Christ  is  to  abolish  nn  ;  but  this  is  not  lie 
only  victory  for  which  he  strug^es.  He  is  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againit 
the  mil&rt  dominiou  of  the  pipince  of  this  worlX    That  evU  being  employs 
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dMth  as  well  as  sin,  in  his  enterprise  of  establishing  a  perpetual  sovereignty 
oyer  man.  Seduction  on  the  one  hand,  and  destruction  on  the  other,  are  the 
twin-agencies  of  all  wicked  aspirants  for  power.  By  sin  the  devil  gsuns  pos- 
session of  the  soul,  and  so  insures  the  ultimate  surrender  of  the  whole  man  to 
his  dominion.  If  he  cannot  attidn  his  first  object  of  beguiling  into  sin,  (as 
he  could  not  in  the  case  of  Christ,)  he  seeks,  as  the  next  best  advantage, 
the  destruction  of  the  body.  And  his  two  agencies  reciprocally  aid  each 
other.  As  sin  tends  to  death,  so  disease,  the  power  of  death,  fosters  sin. — 
NotwithstancUng  all  the  benefits  which  grace  is  able  to  extract  from  suffering, 
(which  are  many  and  great^  we  are  persuaded  that  in  the  world  at  large, 
the  maladies  whict^  curse  the  bodies  of  men,  are  curses  also  to  their  souls. 
Nay,  we  believe  that  they  are  more  fruitful  sources  than  any  or  all  other  ex- 
ternal influences,  of  selfishness,  tyranny,  fretfulness,  misantibropy,  intemper- 
ance, licentiousness,  idleness,  effeminacy,  unbelief,  and  despair.  When  our 
reforming  philosophers  shall  have  dug  a  little  deeper  into  the  causes  of  human 
wickedness  and  wo,  and  shall  dare  to  contemplate  the  death-system,  not  as  a 
fatality  or  a  law  of  nature,  but  as  a  diabolical  oppression,  unnatural  and  re- 
movable, we  jrecUct  that  they  will  find  that  ill  health  is  the  parent  of  more 
moral  corruption  and  imbecility,  than  all  the  specific  vices  wliich  engage  the 
attention  of  one  class  among  them,  and  all  the  social  abominations  agains:k 
which  the  other  class  is  struggling. 

In  accordance  with  the  view  that  the  reign  of  death  is  an  evil  second  only  to 
the  reign  of  sin,  Christ,  our  great  leader  in  the  warfare  with  the  prince  of 
evil,  directed  a  large  share  of  his  energies,  during  his  service  in  this  world, 
Against  disease.  Wherever  he  appeared  in  combat  with  the  hosts  of  sin,  his 
blows  also  fell  thick  and  fast  on  the  powers  of  death.  The  demons,  not  only 
of  covetousness,  pride,  and  unbelief,  but  of  lunacy,  palsy,  and  fever,  fled  be- 
fore him.  He  submitted  to  death  at  last  himself ;  but  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
pulling  dovm,  Samson-like,  the  temple  of  Satan,  by  tearing  away  its  two  pillars 
— sin  and  death.  His  resurrection  was  a  decisive  victory  over  the  physical 
power  of  the  devil ;  and  the  gospel  which  thenceforward  went  forth,  based  as 
it  was  on  the  fact  of  his  resurrection,  was  glad  tidings  of  redemption  for  Uie 
body  as  well  as  for  the  soul.  The  message  of  the  aposties  was — '  Christ  is 
riisen  ;  believe  on  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  shall  first  save  your 
Bouls  from  sin,  shall  even  now  begin  to  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  and  shall 
ultimately  give  those  who  remain  on  the  field  till  the  second  coming,  immor- 
tality without  death.' 

In  our  own  labors  as  servants  of  the  gospel,  we  have  ever  been  led  to  keep 
our  eye  on  both  of  Satan's  strong-holds.  From  the  beginning,  we  have 
preached  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  radical  element  of  regeneration 
and  perfect  holiness ;  and,  with  such  a  starting  point,  it  was  natural,  not  to 
say  inevitable,  that  we  should  be  interested  in  giving  scope  to  the  resurrection 
power  in  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  part  of  human  nature.  A  gieat 
variety  of  facts  in  our  own  experience,  have  constrained  us  to  recognize  from 
time  to  time,  the  close  relation  between  salvation  from  sin  and  salvation  from 
disease  and  death,  both  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  two  operations, 
MXid  the  identity  of  the  power  by  which  they  are  to  be  effected.    The  expe- 
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rience  and  testimony  of  others  also — ^fects  which  we  have  witnessed,  or  of 
which  we  have  received  credible  accounts,  have  continually  attracted  our 
tiioughts  in  the  same  direction.  From  almost  every  place  where  the  gospel 
<»f  holiness  has  been  sent,  an  echo  has  come  back  assuring  us  that  the  blessing 
«of  emancipation  from  sin  has  been  attended  and  followed  by  an  improvement 
of  health.  The  witnesses  to  this  fact  are  wide-spread,  ana  without  means  of 
sympathy  or  concert ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  physical  improvement  of  which 
lliey  testify  was  not  an  object  of  pursuit,  but  came  as  the  unexpected,  spon- 
taneous result  of  receiving  Christ  as  a  savior  from  sin.  This  general  mani- 
festation has  deepened  our  previous  convictions,  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
«oul  carries  with  it  an  incipient  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  tends  dbnectiy 
toward  the  final  change  from  the  mortal  to  the  immortal  state.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  been  a  cheering  certificate  that  we  are  indeed  preaching  the  tme 
gospel  of  the  resurrection.  And  in  addition  to  this  general  fact,  we  have 
been  constantiy  receiving  accounts  of  special  instances_of  recovery_from  dSs- 
"**'^^ JbS-flXiexciSQ J3!f .fjuffi^l^  &ose  who  receivelhe  gospel  oflioliness. 
ATTthese  influences  have  kept  alive  through  m&aj  dark  and  discoura^g 
drcumstances  and  experiences,  the  flame  of  our  interest  in  th^  physical  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel.  Yet  we  have  not  had  fwth  enough,  or  presumption 
enough,  to  call  the  phenomena  which  have  been  presented,  miracles.  Much 
less  do  we  pretend  that  we  or  other  believers  are  insured  against  disease  and 
death.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  some  of  our  best  soldiers  fell,  and 
^Ksease  has  fastened  its  fang  on  many  who  remain.  Indeed  we  have  had 
abundant  reason  to  know  that  ill  health  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  heaviest 
incubus  that  presses  on  the  energies  of  our  cause.  But  after  dl,  we  have 
evidence  which  we  could  not  thrust  out  of  sight  if  we  would,  that  God  is  car- 
rying on  a  steady,  long-continued  war  with  the  power  of  death,  in  connection 
with  the  gospel  of  salvation  from  sin.  The  result  in  individual  instances  de- 
termines nothmg  in  regard  to  the  general  issue.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
dying  for  the  right  to  hve  ;  and  the  efforts  of  those  now  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict with  death,  may  secure  that  right  to  others,  if  not  t^  themselves.  Our 
confidence  in  the  truth  that  saTvafiofi  from  sih  isleadlngon  fc^  victory  over 
death,  and  our  courage  to  hold  up  that  truth  before  heaven  and  earth,  grows 
with  our  growth  and  strengtiiens  with  our  strength. 


^72.    CONDENSATION  OF  LIFE. 

Ch&IST  disclosed^  in  his  last  prayer  ^tb  his  disciples,  the  inner  mystery 
of  his  scheme  for  making  known  to  men  his  divine  character  and  mission  and 
for  conquering  the  worlds  It  appears  firom  the  lanKciage  of  that  prayer,  that 
his  ultimate  reliance  was  not  on  the  excellence  of  his  doctrines,  nor  on  his 
phydcal  miracles,  nor  on  the  preaching  and  writing  of  his  followers.  His 
anxiety  was  not  Uiat  they  who  believed  on  him  shoula  become  zealous  and  im- 
portunate in  direct  assaults  on  tiie  Idngdom  of  darkness.  He  evidently  did  not 
expect  to  establish  his  character  in  the  world  by  words  and  works  of  propaga- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  those  who  ^ve  more  of  their  strength  to  proselyting 
labors,  than  to  internal  culture.  His  last  and  most  earnest  petition  for  his 
followers  was — ^  That  they  all  may  be  oirs ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  know  that 
thou  hast  sent  me  p  and  he  adds — ^  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have 
£iven  them,  that  they  may  be  oney  even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them^  and  thou 
in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  and  that  the  world  may  know 
that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  tJiou  hast  loved  me.*  John 
17:  21—23. 

The  idea  of  Christ  manifestly  was,  that  the  spiritual  unity  of  believers  witln 
himself  and  his  Father,  and  with  each  other,  and  the  perfection  which  would 
thence  result,  would  make  that  effectual  impression  on  the  world,  wliich  was 
the  object  of  his  mission,  and  which  no  preaching  or  miracles  or  outgoing 
works  could  secure.  Tliis  idea  deserves  much  consideration.  Let  us  en^ 
deavor  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  unity,  and  the  nature  of  its  op- 
eration on  believers,  and  on  the  world* 

In  spite  of  the  logic  of  the  anti-materialists,  who  would  reduce  spirits  to 
nonentities,  the  Bible  compels  us  to  think  and  speak  of  life  as  an  actual  sub- 
stance. We  take  the  liberty  to  affirm,  (appealmg  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament  and  to  every  believer's  consciousness  for  evidence,)  that 
personal  spirits  are  real  things,  having  interiors  and  exteriors,  attractions,, 
receptivities,  and  capacities  for  combination.  When  it  is  sidd  that  ^  the  Far^ 
ther  and  the  Son  are  one,'  we  understand  this  in  no  figurative,  mystical,  or 
unreal  sense,  but  in  a  sense  as  substantial  and  as  clear  as  that  in  which  we* 
understand  that  the  Siamese  twins  are  one.  The  Father  and  the  Son,  thougb 
they  are  spirits,  are  two  substances,  joined,  intermixed,  combined,  as  redly 
as  light  and  heat  arc  combined  in  a  sunbeam.  Their  union  does  not  destroys 
their  distinct  personality,  for  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  passage  we  haver 
quoted  from  Christ's  prayer,  it  is  assumed  that  the  union  of  believers  with 
God  and  with  each  other  is  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  union  of  the  Fa^ 
ther  and  the  Son — a  decisive  testimony  that  the  Father  and  the  Son,  though 
one,  are  distinct  persons — ^unless  indeed  we  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  beUever» 
will  ret£un  their  distinctness  of  persons  in  their  final  unity.  Our  idea  is,  that 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  though  distinct  persons,  are  present  not  only  to  each 
other,  but  ivitkin  each  other — that  their  Uves  are  not  like  solids,  capable  only 
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of  lateral  contact,  but  like  fluids,  or  like  the  imponderable  elements,  penrading 
each  other  in  the  most  intimate  combination  possible. 

We  have  said  that  spirits  have  interiors  and  exteriors.  From  this  it  results 
that  individual  spirits  are  capable  of  two  distinct  forms  of  compaction.  They 
may  be  Jilled,  and  they  may  be  enveloped.  As  the  two  great  wants  of  the  body 
are  food  and  clothing,  or  nourishment  of  the  life,  and  good  surroundings,  so  the 
two  great  wants  of  spirits  are,  to  be  filled,  and  to  be  enveloped  with  conge- 
nial life.  These  two  wants  are  the  grounds  of  all  specific  de«jrep  and  passions. 
Every  susceptibility  and  every  form  of  enjoyment,  may  be  referred  either  to 
the  mterior  or  to  the  exterior  want  of  life.  The  interior  want,  or  the  de- 
ure  to  be  filled  with  life,  is  necessarily  also  a  desire  to  envelop  life ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  exterior  want,  or  tlie  desire  to  be  enveloped  with  life,  is 
also  necessarily  a  desire  to  fill  life.  These  two  generic  forms  of  desure  are 
symb'tllzed  in  tiie  organizations  of  the  sexes.  The  desire  to  be  filled  and  to 
envelop,  is  female.  The  desire  to  be  enveloped  and  to  fill,  is  male.  Love, 
in  its  highest  form,  is  the  reciprocal  and  satisfied  attraction  of  these  two 
forms  of  desire. 

.  The  fact  that  life  has  interiors  and  exteriors,  and  corresponding  attractions, 
is  that  which  makes  it  possible  that  one  life  should  dwell  in  smother.  K  spr- 
its had  but  one  surface,  and  were  either  all  male  or  all  femde  in  their  capa- 
cities and  attractions,  external  juxtaposition  only  would  be  pos^ble.  But 
the  universe  of  life,  as  it  is,  male  and  female,  is  capable  of  ccmcentric  infold- 
ings  and  perfect  imity.  To  begin  with  the  highest  forms  of  life,  the  Father 
sikI  the  Son  are  concentric  spiritual  spheres.  Their  relations  to  each  other 
are  those  of  male  and  female.  The  Father  fills  the  Son  and  is  enveloped  by 
him.  The  Son  envelopes  the  Father  and  is  filled  by  him.  Thou^  in  a 
subordinate  sense  it  is  true  that  each  fills  and  each  envelopes  the  other — 
that  the  Son  dwells  in  the  Father  as  well  as  the  Father  in  the  Son,  (for  to  a 
certain  extent  in  all  combinations  of  spirits  there  is  an  interchange  of  relations 
and  functions,) — yet  in  a  general  sense  it  is  evident  from  scripture  that  the 
Father  is  the  interior  life  and  the  Son  the  exterior.  Thus  in  the  prayer  of 
Christ  the  order  of  indweUing  is  indicated  in  these  words — '  That  they  may 
be  one  as  we  are  one  ;  I  in  t/iem,  and  thou  in  me,^  The  Father  is  the  in- 
dwelling life  of  the  Son,  as  the  Son  is  the  indweUing  life  of  beUevers.  That 
the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  that  of  interior  to  exterior,  or  male 
to  female,  appears  also  from  these  words  of  Paul — '  The  head  of  every  man 
is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and  the-  head  of  Christ  ii 
GodJ  1  Cor.  11:  13.  It  is  obvious  that  in  all  combinations,  the  interior  life 
must  be  more  compact  and  therefore  stronger  than  the  exterior.  The  female 
capacity  is  in  its  very  nature  negative.  Weakness  makes  room  for  strength. 
Deficiency  embraces  fullness.  Hence  the  Father  takes  precedence  of  the 
Son.     '  My  Father,'  says  Christ,  '  is  greater  than  I.' 

The  end  for  which  Christ  prayed,  was,  that  the  unity  which  thus  exists  at 
the  centre  of  all  life,  might  be  extended  to  the  spirits  of  all  who  should  be- 
lieve on  him.  He  came  into  the  world  that  he  might  be^  this  work  of 
concentration,  by  introducmg  himself  into  the  interiors  of  men.  To  the  Father 
he  is  the  exterior  or  female  life,  but  to  man  he  is  the  mterior  or  male  life. 
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The  life  of  the  Father  is  Hie  only  spiritual  plenum;  i.  e.,  he  only  is  filled 
with  his  own  life.  In  him  alone,  the  interior  want  is  supplied  from  his  own 
resources.  The  Son  is  filled  with  the  fullness  of  the  Father,  interiorly,  and 
he  seeks  in  man  exterior  envelopment.  And  so  in  the  whole  succession  of 
infoldings  from  the  father  outward,  each  spirit  or  sphere  of  spirits  is  filled 
by  a  more  central  life,  and  enveloped  by  a  more  external  life  ;  i.  e.,  each  life 
is  female  to  the  life  in  advance  of  it  toward  the  centre,  and  male  to  the  life 
behind  it  toward  the  circumference. 

Let  us  here  glance  at  some  of  the  representations  which  the  New  Testament 
cives  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  believers.  ^  As  the  living  Father 
hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  him,  so  he  that  eatethme  shall  live  by  me.'  Jno. 
6:  67.  *  If  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead,'  &c.  Rom.  8:  10.  *  Know 
ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  ?  shall  I  then  take  the 
members  of  Christ,  and  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot  ?  God  forbid ! 
What !  know  ye  not  that  he  which  is  loined  to  an  harlot  is  one  body  ?  for  two, 
saith  he,  shall  be  one  flesh.  But  he  mat  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.' 
1  Cor.  6:  15 — 17.  *  Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular.' 
1  Cor.  12:  27.  *  Know  ye  not  vour  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  V  2  Cor.  18:  5.  *  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
uveth  in  me.'  Gal.  2:  20.  *  That  Christ  may  dWell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  ; 
that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God.'  Eph.  3: 17, 19.  *  We  are 
members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined  unto  his  wife ;  and  they  two 
shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery ;  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ 
and  the  church.'  Eph.  5:  30 — 32.  '  The  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from 
ages  and  from  generations,  but  now  is  made  manifest  to  his  saints :  to  whom 
God  would  make  known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among 
the  Gentiles ;  which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory.'  Col.  1:  26,  27. 

It  is  observable  that  Paul  has  two  favorite  symbols  of  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  believers.  He  represents  the  church  on  the  one  hand  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  other  as  his  bride.  In  the  first  case  the  idea  is,  that  Christ 
is  in  the  church  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body ;  and  in  the  second  case  the  same 
idea  is  preserved  by  representing  the  wife  as  the  complement  of  the  husband 
— ^bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, — according  to  the  saying,  *  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.'  And  since  the  man  is  really  within  the  woman,  in 
the  true  spiritual  union  of  the  sexes,  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  representations  are  substantially  identical,  while  the  marriage 
symbol  has  this  advantage  of  the  other,  that  it  sets  forth  the  union  of  distinct 
persons,  which  the  relation  of  soul  and  body  does  not.  Indeed  on  this  account 
the  marriage  relation,  as  it  is  partially  expressed  in  externals,  and  as  it  exists 
fully  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  is  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  unity  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  and  the  church,  than  any  other.  In 
common  thought,  eating,  drinking,  and  immernon,  (which  are  among  the  New 
Testament  illustrations  of  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ,)  only  conjoin  a 
person  to  a  thing — ^life  to  matter.  But  marriage  conjoins  two  persons — life 
to  life  ;  and  that  is  the  form  of  conjunction  which  exists  in  all  the  central  unities. 

We  have,  then,  an  idea  of  the  two  primary  combinations  of  life — the  unity 
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bf  the  Fatter  with  the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  with  ihe  church.    It  remains  t^ 


the  other,  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  enter  into  that  perfect  unity  with 
each  other  which  exists  in  the  (Jodhead.  It  is  safe  to  conceive  of  all  the 
friendship  and  fellowship  which  is  known  in  the  world  of  selfishness,  as  mere 
lateral,  superficial  contact.  Where  there  is  sin,  there  is  necessarily  a  cold^ 
dark  reserve  around  the  centre  of  life,  which  makes  perfect  entrance  and  m- 
folding  impossible*  We  have  fellowship  or  absolute  community  [A:ot«(mial 
with  each  other,  only  when  *  we  walk  in  the  light  as  God  is  in  the  light ;'  and 
we  thus  walk  in  the  light  only  when  ^  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us 
from  bI\  sin/  See  1  John  1:  7.  It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  unity  which  we  have  defined  should  take  place  any  farther 
than  there  is  a  perfect  willingness  in  individuals  to  sacrifice  self-conceit,  and 
£el11  into  the  order  of  combination  which  the  intrinsic  spiritual  value  and  car 
|>acity  of  each  appoints.  A  series  of  boxes  may  be  placed  together  laterally 
without  settling  the  question  of  precedence.  But  if  they  are  to  be  reduced 
to  unity  by  being  placed  within  each  other,  the  order  of  their  capacities  must 
be  ascertained.  The  inveterate  hankering  of  the  uncircumcised  heart  for 
precedence  or  equalitv  may  be  consistent  with  tlie  superficial  combinations  of 
this  world,  but  not  with  the  unity  of  heaven.  Before  that  can  be  attained 
every  spirit  must  rejoice  to  be  not  only  male  to  a  sphere  without,  but  female 
to  a  sphere  within.  In  the  whole  succession  of  spirits  the  '  weaker  vessels' 
Jnust  consent  to  be  filled  by  the  stronger. 

We  will  not  undertake  here  to  bring  to  view  the  whole  code  of  laws  which 
tnust  determine  the  combinations  of  individual  spirits,  but  we  will  glance  at  two 
or  three  of  the  more  comprehensive  principles  of  heavenly  order.  1.  The  dis- 
tinction of  male  and  female  creates  a  dualty  consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer 
life.  As  the  Father  is  the  inner  fullness  of  Christ,  and  as  Christ  is  the  iimer 
ftdlness  of  the  universal  sphere  of  the  redeemed,  so  man  is  the  inner  fuUnes* 
of  woman.  This  is  said,  not  of  the  relations  of  individual  men  and  women, 
but  of  the  relation  of  the  whole  man-spirit  to  the  whole  woman-spirit.  2.  The 
division  of  the  church  by  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  dispensations,  creates  an* 
other  great  dualty.  The  '  church  of  the  first-bom'  will  be  the  husband  or 
interior  sphere  of  the  church  of  the  second  resurrection.  8.  Tlie  same  dual 
Jrelation  will  exist  between  each  spiritual  laborer  and  that  branch  of  the  church 
which  he  has  won  to  Christ.  These  may  serve  as  examples  of  an  infinite  se- 
ries and  variety  of  combmations,  by  which  beUevers  will  be  compacted  and 
•  knit  together.' 

The  end  will  be,  infinite  repcatings  and  variations  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  God  and  man,  male  and  female^ 
Jew  and  Gentile,  great  wid  small,  will  be  one.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
Condensation  of  Life. 

The  generic  effect  of  the  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed,  will  be  to  increase 
the  power  of  life  in  the  whole  body  of  behevers,  and  in  individuals.  The 
advantages  of  compact  external  organisation  in  the  various  physical  enterprises 
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of  commerce,  war,  &c.,  are  weQ  known.  Bat  the  world  knows  little  of  the 
energy  which  will  resolt  from  the  organization  of  spirits.  In  the  first  place, 
when  the  Father  and  the  Son,  man  and  woman,  Jew  and  Gentile,  shall  bo- 
come  one  by  successire  infoldings,  the  entire  power  and  wisdom  of  the  God« 
head  will  be  freely  developed  in  every  spirit  which  belongs  to  the  great  unit. 
Spiritual  power  applied  by  external  baptism,  and  working  &om  the  circum-* 
ference  toward  the  centre,  (which  must  be  its  form  of  action  while  intercourse 
is  lateral,)  can  produce  but  small  results,  in  comparison  with  those  wliich  are 
to  be  expected  when  life  shaU  act  in  life,  when  Gt>d  shall  become  in  very 
deed  the  9ovU  of  the  church,  and  shall  diabibute  his  energies  from  the  centre 
outwai*d,  as  the  heart  sends  its  power  into  all  the  extremities  of  the  body. 

In  the  next  place,  the  condensation  of  life  which  we  have  defined,  will  effect 
ft  transfer  and  distribution  of  all  that  is  ^ood  in  human  nature,  which  will 
make  the  gains  of  all  past  generations  and  the  stores  of  the  invisible  church 
available  to  believers  in  this  world.  It  is  evident,  from  the  New  Testament 
representations  of  the  atonement,  that  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Godhead 
could  not  take  effect  on  human  nature  in  the  measure  necessary  to  salvation, 
without  assuming  a  human  organization,  as  its  conductor.  The  advantage 
which  was  gained  by  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  increases  as  his  spiritual 
body  increases  by  the  addition  of  perfected  human  nature  in  the  persons  of 
his  followers.  In  order  therefore  that  we  may  estimate  the  energy  of  salva^ 
tion  which  will  manifest  itself  in  this  world  when  the  visible  and  invisible 
churches  shall  be  condensed  into  one,  we  must  consider  how  many  regenera- 
ted  human  members  Christ's  body  gained  at  the  first  resurrection,  and  what 
amount  of  improvement  has  gone  forward  in  that  body  during  the  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  their  glory.  All  that  is  gained  at  the  centre,  is  gained  for 
the  whole  sphere  of  concentric  spirits.  When  the  church  of  the  first-bom 
shall  become  the  inner  life  of  a  church  in  this  world,  the  visible  advancement 
of  human  nature  will  take  a  stride  of  eighteen  centuries  in  a  single  generation. 

The  physiologists  tell  us  that  the  principle  of  hereditary  transmission  is  the 
key  to  all  the  problems  of  human  degeneracy  and  human  improvement.  They 
say  that  we  of  the  present  generation  are  the  heirs  of  a  bad  organization,  and 
cannot  expect  for  ourselves  any  great  ameUorations  of  character  and  condition. 
Their  hope  is,  that  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  by  a  wise  attention  to  the 
laws  of  propagation,  a  generation  of  men  will  be  produced  whose  organizations 
will  be  adapted  to  millennial  perfection.  These  are  doubtiess  sober  deduc* 
tions  from  the  facts  which  present  themselves  to  scientific  men,  and  would  be 
sound  doctrines  if  those  facts  were  all  the  premises  wliich  belong  to  the  case. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  mightier  power  than  that  of  natural  propagation, 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  human  nature.  The  deeper  philosophy 
of  the  Bible  bids  us  look  to  regeneration  more  than  to  generation,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  race.  The  spiritual  transmission  of  qualities  which  will 
result  from  the  condensation  of  life,  will  modify  human  character,  and  human 
organization  too,  (for  life  determines  the  character  of  its  envelope,)  more 
effectually  than  fiereditarj/  transmission  can  do ;  and  the  process,  instead  of 
occupying  centuries,  and  depending  on  the  faithfulness  of  a  series  of  faithless 
generations,  will  advance  to  its  consummation  as  rapidly  as  men  can  be  broujght 
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by  the  attractions  of  Hie  true  gospel  to  surrender  their  spirits  to  Grod  and  merge 
themselves  in  the  central  sphere  of  perfected  human  hfe  which  abeady  envel- 
ops Christ.  Here  is  a  short  way  to  all  the  results  which  the  physiologists 
anticipate  from  their  chimerical  schemes  of  scientific  marriages,  and  disinter- 
ested painstaking  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  God  has  in  store  for 
us  the  concentrated  results,  not  only  of  what  he  accomplished  by  natural  prop- 
agation in  the  ages  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  but  of  all  that  he  has  accom- 
plished  by  spiritual  propagation,  in  the  invisible  world,  smce  his  kingdom  of 
righteousness  began.  Who  can  estimate  the  treasures  of  life,  love,  wisdcmi, 
virtue,  civilization,  refinement,  and  social  perfection,  which  have  been  accu- 
mulating for  ages  in  the  heavenly  phalanx  gathered  and  organized  by  Christ? 
And  who  can  conceive  of  the  glory  which  will  burst  upon  this  world  when 
those  treasures  shall  be  given  to  it — as  thev  will  be,  when  the  visible  church 
shall  yield  itself  as  a  bride  to  the  invisible  ? 

We  may  consider,  further,  the  more  specific  results  of  the  condensation  <^ 
life,  in  perfecting  individual  character.  Christ's  prayer  that  his  followers 
might  '  aU  be  ynade  perfect  in  one  J  points  evidently  to  the  principle  whidi 
Paul  so  frequently  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  human 
form,  viz.,  that  individuals  are  not  made  for  perfection  by  themselves,  and 
can  be  perfected  only  by  a  combination  with  each  other,  like  that  which  exists 
between  the  different  members  of  the  body.  An  eye  or  an  arm  or  a  foot  by 
itself  is  a  monstrosity.  An  entire  set  of  Uiese  and  other  organs,  with  diverse 
characteristics  and  offices,  is  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  body.  So  men  and 
women,  in  the  isolated  state,  are  not  capable  of  perfection.  The  characters 
and  adaptations  of  individuals  are  as  diverse  as  those  of  the  members  of  the 
body.  By  nature,  one  man  is  like  the  eye,  keen  in  discernment ;  another, 
like  the  hand,  strong  in  action ;  one  is  impetuous,  another  prudent ;  one  is 
bold,  another  gentle.  The  good  elements  of  life  are  distributed  to  the  two 
sexes  in  such  a  manner  that  man  by  himself  is  deficient  in  those  beautiful 
affections  which  abound  in  woman,  and  woman  by  herself  lacks  the  strength 
of  heart  and  head  which  belongs  to  man.  The  condensation  of  any  two  char- 
acters into  one,  would  improve  both ;  and  the  more  diverse  the  two  might  be, 
the  greater  would  be  the  improvement.  A  great  part  of  the  immondity  of 
the  world  is  only  the  result  and  index  of  isolation.  Peculiarities  in  individ- 
uals, which  in  combination  with  the  counter  peculiarities  of  others  would  be 
wholesome  and  beautiful,  acting  by  themselves,  are  odious  and  mischievous. 
By  the  unity  of  life  to  which  Christ  calls  believers,  the  good  elements  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  characters  will  be  condensed  into  one,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  compound  will  be  transfused  through  every  individual.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  operation  will  develope  magnificent  treasures  of  right- 
eousness and  beauty. 

The  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  individuals  will  grow  and  ripen,  when 
the  life  and  love  of  God  and  of  the  millions  of  the  human  race,  shall  be  con- 
centrated in  one  glowing  sphere,  will  be  as  different  from  that  of  the  present 
order  of  things  as  summer  is  from  winter,  or  as  the  years  of  Palestme  are 
from  those  of  Greenland.  ^  The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.* 
Education,  in  its  highest  and  most  valuable  form,  will  be  a  natural  growth. 
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As  plants^  which  in  northern  regions  require  hotbeds  and  tedious  oultivation, 
under  the  .son  of  the  tropes  grow  spontaneously,  so  intellectual,  moral  and 
j^ysical  life,  under  the  sunshine  of  divine  and  human  love,  will  spring-  up 
wi£h  a  rapidity,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  an  abundance,  which  will  put  to 
dmme  the  tillage  of  all  our  present  schools  for  mind  and  body. 

There  is  a  close  affinify,  k  not  an  identity,  between  life  and  heat,  and  be- 
tween death  and  cold.  The  same  effects  can  be  produced  upon  the  body  by 
spiritual  element  acting  from  irithin,  and  by  physical  elements  acting  from 
without.  For  instance,  fear  makes  tiie  body  tremble,  and  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  cold.  Physical  warmth  is  caused  by  warm  affections,  as  really 
as  it  is  by  fire  or  sunshine.  It  is  as  if  the  life  of  the  body  had  two  surfaces 
^-an  inner  and  an  outer — one  of  them  exposed  to  the  impressions  of  spiritual 
elements,  and  the  other  to  those  of  physical  elements,  and  both,  when  affected, 
acting  upon  the  body  in  the  same  manner.  The  bread  of  this  world  infuses 
fife  tluxmgh  the  outer  surface,  and  the  bread  of  heaven  infrises  life  through 
the  inner  surfiM^e.  The  result  in  both  cases  is  satisfaction  and  strength.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  condensation  of  life  will  be,  the  bringing  of  these  princi- 
ples into  the  field  against  the  powers  of  disease  and  death.  When  life  shall 
accumulate  in  unity,  by  the  centripetal  force  of  love,  till  all  hearts  shall  radiate 
and  receive  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  joy,  it  is  not  unphilosopical  to  believe  that 
the  substantial  physical  results  (at  least  so  far  as  health  is  concerned)  of  an 
actual  amelioration  of  climate^  will  be  obtained.  Though  the  outer  surface 
of  life  may  be  exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  North,  vet  if  the  inner  surface  dwells 
in  the  warm  regions  of  love,  as  it  will  when  all  shall  be  one,  the  body  will  have 
many  of  the  benefits  of  a  genial  climate ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  action  of 
the  inner  surface  prevails  over  that  of  the  outer,  health  will  become  indepen- 
dent of  the  external  elements,  and  death  at  last  will  lose  his  prey. 

We  have  before  us  a  sketch  of  the  great  miraclb  op  unity  for  which 
Christ  offered  his  prayer  and  his  life,  imd  by  means  of  which  he  proposed 
-and  still  proposes  to  convince  the  world  that  God  sent  him  on  his  mission  of 
love.  Who  will  not  heartily  join  in  his  prayer,  and  offer  hunself  a  sacrifice 
for  its  fulfilment  ? 


§  73.    PRINCIPALITIES  AND  POWERS. 

The  governments  that  rule  over  the  world  by  law  and  sword^  are  objects 
of  much  attention  and  interest  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  And  well  they  may 
be  :  for  they  have  a  mighty  agency  in  shaping  the  character  and  working 
^ut  the  destinies  of  their  subjects.  But,  after  all,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
•piritoal  philosophy,  they  are  but  inferior  principalities — mible  vehicles  and 
instruments  of  the  powers  of  the  invisible  world.  Believers  in  animal  mag- 
netism may  surmise,  and  believers  in  the  Bible  may  be  sure,  that  there  are 
*  thrones  and  dominions'  over  us,  as  much  greater  in  dignity  ilian  the  dynas- 
ties of  the  external  world,  as  the  soul  is  greater  than  the  body.  '  We  wres- 
tle not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principaUties,  agidnst  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  tins  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness 
in  heavenly  places.^*  Eph.  6:  11.  And  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  tliat 
we  wrestle  not  in  the  strength  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  of  principalities,  of 
powers,  of  the  rulers  of  the  light  of  the  eternal  world,  of  spiritual  rightemiS' 
ness  in  heavenly  places. 

Ascendmg,  with  the  Bible  for  our  guide,  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible 
sphere,  we  find  two  great  spiritual  empires,  distinct  and  antagonistic,  yet 
ruling  together,  one  above  the  other,  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 

Previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  Satan  was  the  *  prince  of  this  world,' 
and  could  boast  that  all  power  on  earth  was  delivered  to  him.  Luke  4:  6. 
He  was  the  strong  man  armed  who  kept  the  palace  of  the  world,  and  his 
goods  were  in  peace.  Luke  11:  14.  But  a  stronger  than  he  came  upon  him 
and  bound  him.  AVhen  Christ  triumphed  over  death  and  ascended  up  on 
high,  he  became  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power.  Col.  2:  10.  To  him 
was  given  the  dominion  which  the  devil  had  before  claimed  and  exercised — 
he  became  '  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.'  Nevertheless  the  new  sove- 
reign did  not  immediately  aboliiiih  the  principalities  which  Satan  had  estab- 
lished, and  banish  his  subject-spirits  from  the  world.  He  only  commenced 
that  administration  which  is  to  terminate  in  '  putting  down  all  rule  and  all 
authority  and  power.'  1  Cor.  15:  24.  He  proved  his  actual  sovereignty, 
first,  at  his  second  coming,  by  annihilating  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  which  had 
been  the  ascendant  spiritual  dynasty ;  and  afterwards,  by  establishing  the 
religion  which  bore  his  name  and  kept  his  records,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  had  been  the  head  of  the  political  and  heathen  world.  But 
Batan  was  not  immediately  sent  to  his  final  doom — the  lake  of  fire.  Though 
he  was  dethroned  and  driven  into  the  '  abyss'  to  remain  a  thousand  years, 
yet  he  found  means  to  install  '  the  beast'  as  his  successor  and  vicegerent ; 
(Rev.  13:  2  ;)  and  to  this  day, — though  Christ,  with  the  army  of  the  prim- 
itive saints  and  the  loyal  angels,  reigns  over  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
dashing  them  in  pieces  at  his  pleasure,  and  guiding  all  the  elements  of  the 
world  to  the  issue  of  the  final  judgment, — ^yet  at  the  same  time,  below  him, 

•The  word  here  rendered  in  our  common  version  *  hijfh  places,*  is  the  same  as    that 
tmaslated  *  heavenly  places/  in  Eph.  1:  3,  and  2:  6. 
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and  in  more  immediate  ccmtact  with  mankind,  an  invisible  kingdom  of  evil 
demons,  with  Satan  (now  kxMied  again)  at  its  head,  covers  and  darkens  the 
£Eu;e  of  the  whole  eartii. 

To  illustrate  the  relative  position  of  these  two  kingdoms — the  good  and  the 
evil,*— we  may  compare  the  worid  to  a  city  surrounded  by  two  concentric 
armies,  the  inner  army  beuegmg  the  city,  and  the  outer  army  besieging  tlie 
inner.  The  city  is  ri^tfully  in  friendship  with  the  outer  army,  and  occasioi^ 
ally  communication  is  established  between  them.  But  while  the  siege  lasts, 
the  inner  army  has  the  advantage  over  the  city.  Or,  since  the  force  by 
which  the  invisible  kingdoma  rule,  is  spiritual,  we  may  take  an  illustration 
from  Mesmerism.  Suppose  that  one  man  magnetices  another  till  spiritual 
identity  is  established  between  them,  and  then  a  stronger  magnetizer  com- 
mences operations  upon  both*  In  this  case  the  first  subject  would  receive 
the  fluid  from  both  magnetizers,  and  would  be  affected  by  the  will  and 
thoughts  of  each  by  toms,  till  the  strongest  shonld  entirely  prevail.  So  Satan, 
having  first  magnetised  the  whole  world,  was  overcome  in  tiie  spiritual  conflict 
of  the  cross,  and  for  eighteen  hundred  years  has  been  subject,  in  conjunction 
with  the  world,  to  the  superior  magnetism  of  Christ.  Tlie  operation  will  end 
in  the  separation  of  Satan  from  tiie  world,  his  destruction,  and  the  spiritual 
unity  of  God  and  man.  But  for  the  present,  the  magnetism  of  both  Christ 
uid  Satan  are  at  work  upon  the  world,  producing  a  medley  of  incoherent  and 
conflictin;;  results. 

This  view  of  the  position  and  influence  of  the  invisible  powers,  will  help 
spiritual  persons  to  understand  many  mysterious  phenomena  in  the  move- 
ments around  them  and  in  their  own  experience. 

The  manifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  wisdom  which  are  found  in 
connection  with  false  and  wicked  systems  of  religion,  and  among  the  creden- 
tials of  deceivers  and  hypocrites,  will  not  be  wondered  at  or  feared  by  those 
who  know  tiiat  the  hosts  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  still  occupy  regions,  which, 
with  ref( Tcncc  to  our  position,  are  properly  called  *  heavenly  })laces  ;'  nnd 
thus  are  able  to  pour  forth  transcendental  mfluences  on  those  who  are  in  af-^ 
finity  with  them,  in  this  world.  The  pretences  of  false  spiritualists  to  miracles 
and  inspirations,  need  not  be  denied  and  derided.  Admitting  the  reality  of 
such  manifestations,  the  believer  who  has  learned  that  his  warfare  is  ^  not 
witii  flesh  and  blood,'  may  boldly  resist  them,  as  emanations,  not  from  ther 
upper  sanctuary,  but  from  the  spiritual  wickedness  of  the  lower  heavens. 

Again,  when  the  believer  first  opens  his  heart  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  i» 
conscious  of  the  blessed  influences  of  the  spirit  of  heaven,  he  is  apt  to  imagine- 
that  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  all  evil  spirits,  and  that  the  day  of  glory  wliicb 
has  da\Yned  upon  him  will  never  be  sullied  by  a  cloud.  Whereas  the  truth 
is,  by  emerging  from  tiie  visible  to  the  invisible  world,  he  is  placed  in  more* 
immediate  contact  with  the  powers  of  darkness  than  he  was  before.  lie  ha^ 
entered  into  private  communication  with  the  outer  army,  and  according  to 
the  instructions  given  him,  he  has  passed  out  of  the  city  and  is  on  his  way  to 
his  friends.  He  may  rejoice  that  he  is  called  to  the  escape,  but  he  will  find 
ere  long  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  enemies'  camp  lies  between  him  and 
the  end  of  bis  journey.    The  same  spiritual  change  which  has  made  him 
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aensitive  to  the  magnetism  of  Christ,  has  also  bared  the  fibres  of  his  soul  to 
the  magnetism  of  Satan.  All  our  experience  and  observation  bids  us  warn 
those  who  are  entering  upon  a  spiritual  life,  to  expect  suffering  as  well  as 

But  there  is  abundant  encouragement,  as  well  as  warning,  in  the  views 
we  have  presented.  When  spiritual  suffering  comes,  inexperienced  believers 
are  prone  to  suspect  themselves  of  sin,  and  to  admit  a  spirit  of  self-accusation. 
But  let  them  learn  that  by  the  very  nature  of  their  condition  they  are  ex- 
posed to  malignant,  as  well  as  benign  influences,  and  they  will  impute  the 
darkening  of  their  spirits  not  to  the  displeasure  of  Grod  or  to  their  sins,  bat 
to  the  magnetism  of  that  evU  one  who  poured  an  agony  on  the  pure  soul  of 
Christ.  Much  of  the  spiritual  tribulation  for  which  conscientious  persons 
are  ever  ready  to  blame  themselves,  is  unquestionably  the  effect  of  causes 
as  far  above  their  control,  as  the  clouds  which  darken  a  summer's  day. — 
A  child  may  cry  when  the  heavens  are  overcast,  and  the  chill  of  the  coming 
storm  is  felt ;  but  a  wise  man  will  button  his  coat  and  wait  patiently  till  the 
cloud  is  past,  not  blaming  himself,  nor  doubting  that  the  blue  heavens  are 
still  above  him,  and  that  fair  weather  will  come  again. 

Spiritual  b^Uevers  are  often  conscious  of  astonishing  changes  of  feeling,  for 
which  they  can  assign  no  cause.  ToKlay  every  thing  seems  green  and  hope- 
fill ;  the  universe  smiles  upon  them,  and  they  sit  with  Christ  in  heavenly  pla- 
ces. To-morrow  they  are  cast  down,  and  see  nothing  but  evil  within  and 
without.  They  have  not  varied  their  course  of  life  at  all,  and  the  change 
seems  unaccountable.  But  let  them  consider  their  relations  to  the  good  and 
evil  kingdoms  which  are  in  conflict  over  them,  and  the  mystery  will  vanish. 
To-day  the  upper  magnetism  prevails,  and  they  rejoice :  to-morrow  the  lower 
magnetism  prevails,  and  they  are  sad.  The  change  is  not  in  them,  but  in  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  which  is  upon  them.  Let  ^em  learn  to  hold  on  their 
way  through  such  changes,  with  unwavering  fidth  and  patience,  and  without 
wondering. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  believer's  life  to  break  through  and  overcome  the 
principalities  of  the  lower  kingdom,  and  effect  a  permanent  and  perfect 
junction  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  This  is  the  *  good  fight' — ^the  *  fight 
of  faith.'  The  conditions  of  it  should  be  well  understood ;  and,  first  of  all, 
that  condition  which  most  directly  results  from  the  facts  which  we  have  sta- 
ted, viz.,  that  the  issues  of  the  good  fight  are  not  dependent  on  human 
strength  and  skill.  Individual  coi^cts  are  parts  of  the  one  great  battie  be- 
tween the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell.  Every  believer,  however  he  may  iso- 
late himself  in  his  own  imagination,  and  set  up  his  own  wisdom  and  will  as  his 
bulwarks  against  evil,  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  a  passive  battie-field,  on 
which  the  invisible  hosts  contend.  As  the  combat  thickens,  he  may  expect 
to  find  himself,  like  a  disputed  point  on  a  field  swept  by  charging  battalions, 
taken  and  retaken  many  times  over  by  opposing  forces.  But  God  will  tri- 
umph— good  will  finally  hold  possession  of  the  field.  This  is  the  believer's 
hope.  His  interest  in  the  conflict  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  individual  concern, 
but  a  public  interest.  God  and  the  armies  of  heaven  have  their  eye  on  him, 
and  will  take  care  that  their  cause — the  cause  of  universal  good — shall  not 
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be  defeated  m  him.    All  the  strength  of  the  Oodhead  and  its  legions  shall 
be  concentrated  on  him,  if  necessary  to  his  security  and  triumph. 

Separated  as  we  are  from  the  upper  church,  by  interposing  hosts  of  evil, 
we  must  nevertheless  conceive  of  ourselves  as  effectually  identified  with  that 
church.  There  is  no  truth,  and  no  comfort,  in  the  notion  that  one  division 
of  die  church  of  Christ  is  exclusively  ^  triumphant,'  and  the  other  merely 
'  militant.'  The  whole  army  of  believers,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  is 
vet  ^  militant,'  and  will  not  cease  to  be  till  evdry  part  of  it  is  ^  triumphant.' 
The  two  divisions  in  which  it  exists  for  the  present,  are  alike  interested  and 
active  in  the  war  with  evil,  and  operate  in  concert  against  the  forces  between 
them.  And  their  separation  enables  them  to  attack  at  once  the  front  and 
rear  of  the  enemy's  position.  They  are  externally  divided,  that  the  enemy 
may  place  himself  between  them.  But  they  are  riveted  together  at  the  cen- 
tre, and  will  at  last  come  together  like  8heai>blades,  and  cut  the  spirit  of  evil 
asiuider. 
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§  74.    OUR  RELATIONS  TO  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

Protestants,  in  the  excess  of  their  aversion  to  the  superstitious  and  idol- 
atrous practices  of  the  Romish  church,  have  certainly  abandoned  some  im- 
portant truths  which  that  church  really  derived  from  apostolic  tradition, 
though  it  has  perverted  and  disguised  them  till  they  seem  abominable  false- 
hoods. Among  the  truths  that  have  been  thus  abandoned,  we  reckon  the 
doctrine  of  the  spiritual  presence  and  mediation  of  the  invisible  church,  on 
which  the  popish  practices  of  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  the  worship  of 
the  virgin  Mary,  &c.,  are  founded.  While  the  papist's  view  of  the  spiritual 
worid  is  so  darkened  with  clouds  of  saints  that  he  sees  but  dimly  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  the  protestant's  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  narrowed 
by  his  jealousy  of  saint-worship,  that  he  sees  nothing  but  the  Father  and  the 
MU ;  and  ^  the  church  of  the  first-bom'  is  to  him  as  a  nonentity.  The  true 
view  avoids  both  of  these  extremes. 

The  apostles,  prophets,  and  believers,  who  were  gathered  into  Christ  during 
the  period  preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  certainly  still  in  exis-  , 
tence.  This  no  one  doubts.  They  are  risen  from  the  dead,  and  glorified 
irith  Christ.  This  no  one  will  deny,  who  believes  that  Christ  came  the 
second  time  according  to  his  promise.  But  have  they  any  concern  with  this 
world  ?  Are  they  not  laid  away  in  some  secret  mansion  of  the  universe,  sa 
distant  that  the^  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  or  we  with  them  ?  These  are 
questions  to  which  conscience  as  well  as  curiosity  demands  an  answer. 

The  fact  that  the  primitive  church  has  passed  through  death  into  the  invis- 
ible state,  does  not  prove  that  it  has  no  concern  with  this  world.  Christ  died, 
and  the  worid  saw  him  no  more.  He  rose  from  the  dead,  ascended  up  on 
high  and  took  his  seat  in  an  i&yisible  mansion.    Was  this  the  end  of  his  opera- 
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tioM  m  this  world  ?  No ;  we  might  rather  say  it  was  only  the  beginnings 
Bat  the  primitive  saints  followed  him  in  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  hare 
since  been  with  him  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Why  then  should  they  not  share 
in  his  continued  operations  on  this  world  ?  and  why  should  not  their  transi- 
tion from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  state  be  like  his,  the  beginning  instead  of 
the  end  of  their  highest  ministry  to  mankind  ?  Their  union  with  him  in  ^irit 
fa  certainly  not  less  intimate  since  their  departtn*e,  than  it  was  while  they  were 
in  the  flesh.  Can  we  suppose  that  they  are  not  still  as  much  united  with  him 
in  agency  as  they  were  in  the  apostolic  age  ?  They  were  then  called  '  Ai> 
body  J  members  of  hi$  flesh  and  of  his  bones.^  They  are  still  his  body — still 
identified  with  him  as  the  members  are  with  the  head.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
the  head  should  be  engaged  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  while  the  body  and 
members  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  They  who  speak  of  Christ  as  '  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,'  ought  to  remember  that  h«  is  the  head,  first  of  all,  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  that  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  believers  in  whom  he 
was  first  revealed,  are  still  Ids  members,  and  still  to  be  recognized  and  hon- 
ored with  him  as  his  agents  of  salvation,  certainly  not  less  efficient  and  glorious 
now  than  they  were  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

We  have  very  clear  and  direct  testimony  in  scripture  to  the  fact  that  the 
primitive  saints,  at  their  transition  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world,  en- 
tered into  an  enlarged  sphere  of  co-agency  with  Christ.  In  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  (which  relates  directly  to  the  judgment  of  the  second  coming, 
see  Matt.  25:  14,)  the  good  servants  who  had  been  faithful  over  a  few  things 
were  made  *  rulers  over  many  things,'  and  so  entered  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord.  He  that  had  gained  ten  pounds  was  made  ruler  over  ten  cities  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  master.  See  Luke  19:  17.  Now  the  kingdom  which  was 
given  to  Christ  at  his  resurrection,  and  which  he  began  to  administer  at  his 
second  coming,  embraced  ^  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.*  See  Matt.  28: 
18.  The  stations  which,  according  to  the  parable,  he  was  to  assign  to  to  his 
fiEuthful  servants,  as  their  rewards  at  his  coming,  were  of  course  offices  in  that 
kingdom— i.  e.  offices  of  power  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  The  partici- 
pation of  the  primitive  saints  in  the  administration  of  Christ's  kingdom  after 
the  second  advent,  is  clearly  predicted  and  promised  in  the  following  passages: 
*  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me 
in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.' 
Matt.  19:  28.  '  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appoint* 
ed  unto  me :  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit 
on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.'  Luke  22:  29,  80.  *  He 
that  overcometh,  and  keepcth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  ^ve  pow- 
er over  the  nations :  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  as  the  vessels 
of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers :  even  as  I  received  of  my  Father.' 
Rev.  2:  26,  27.  *To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  mv 
throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his 
throne.'  Rev.  8:  21.  The  fulfilment  of  these  promises  is  recorded  in  the 
song  of  the  four  and  twenty  elders: — ^  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
Uim,  •  •  •  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God,  kings  axMipriestB;  andiireeMt 
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reiffn  Dir  thb  barth.'  Rey.  6:  10.  And  it  is  declared  in  a  subsequent  vis- 
ion that  these  king?  and  priests  ^  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years.*   Rev.  20:  4—6. 

it  is  evident  then  that  the  primitive  saints  have  sometliiug  to  do  with  us, 
iince  they  are  kings  and  priests  unto  Ood  over  the  earth.  But  have  we  any 
thing  to  do  with  them  ?  Can  we  in  any  way  practically  recognize  them  ai 
our  kings  and  priests,  or  must  we  put  them  out  of  view,  and  so  merge  them 
in  Christ  as  to  account  them  nonentities  in  his  kingdom.  We  ought  to  pon«> 
der  this  question  witiiout  any  of  the  prejudices  which  the  idolatries  of  popery 
have  engendered  among  protestants.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Christ 
will  not  be  as  much  displeased  with  those  who  altogether  neglect  to  recognize 
hb  officers,  as  witii  those  who  worship  them. 

But  are  thev  in  any  way  accessible  to  us  ?  Certainly  they  are,  if  Christ 
is  accessible ;  tor  they  are  with  him — '  members  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones.* 
If  we  can  have  intercourse  ¥rith  the  head,  why  not  with  the  body  ?  Precisely 
the  same  kind  of  unbelief  prevents  free  access  to  them  as  that  which  shuts 
Christ  out  of  the  world,  and  puts  God  far  away  into  the  heavens.  And  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  of  faith  as  that  which  opens  free  communication  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  will  also  give  access  to  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  gen- 
iBral  assembly  of  the  primitive  church.  lake  Christ  tiiey  are  spiritual  beings; 
like  him  they  are  reigning  on  the  earth  by  spiritual  influences ;  and  like  him 
they  may  be  seen,  received,  and  fellowshiped  by  spiritual  feith.  We  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Christ  or  any  part  of  his  kingdom,  otherwise  than  by  that 
faith  which  is  the  ^  evidence  of  things  not  seen  f  and  by  the  same  faith  we 
can  open  communication  with  the  kings  and  priests  whom  he  has  set  over  us. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  that  we  may  have  access  to  God,  Is,  to 
believe  that  '  A^  /j?,  and  is  a  rewarder  of  them  tJiat  diligently  seek  him.* 
Then  we  '  feel  after  him'  with  our  hearts,  and  converse  with  him  through  his 
word.  So  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  that  we  may  have  fellowship 
with  the  primitive  church,  is  to  believe  that  it  is  a  real,  living  churchy  and  is 
at  work  over  us  and  around  us.  Then  our  hearts  will  go  forth  to  it, — we 
shall  acrpiaint  ourselves  with  its  spiritual  history  and  position,  and  so  shall 
become  conscious  members  of  it  and  partakers  of  its  blessings.  If  there  is  a 
way  for  us  to  be  joined  to  the  Lord  in  a  sense  that  is  valuable  and  substantial, 
then  there  is  a  way  for  as  to  join  the  primitive  church  in  a  sense  that  is 
equally  valuable  and  substantial. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  worship  the  invisible  saints,  in  order 
tiiat  we  may  enter  into  their  fellowship.  They  have  no  disposition  to  inter- 
cept any  portion  of  the  adoration  which  is  due  to  the  Most  High,  as  we  are 
assured  by  such  facts  as  that  recorded  in  Rev.  22:  8,  9.  But  there  is  cer^ 
tainly  no  more  impropriety  in  our  soliciting  their  intercessions,  than  there  is  - 
in  our  asking  a  visible  friend  to  intercede  for  us.  If  a  man  may  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church  on  earth  to  pray  for  him,  there  is  certainly  nothing  to 
forbid  his  calling  for  the  elders  of  tiie  church  in  heaven  to  do  the  same.  The 
Rom'in  Catholics  might  well  maintain  their  ground  against  the  protestants, 
if  they  went  no  further  than  this.  As  members  of  Christ,  the  primitive 
church  are  in  some  sense  ^  priests,'  and  unquestionably  take  part  in  his  znedi^ 
atorial  office  between  God  and  the  world. 
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The  relation  which  ought  to  be  established  between  the  believer  on  eardi 
and  the  invisible  church,  is  simply  that  which  he  might  properly  enter  into 
witli  a  visible  Christian  church.  Suppose  the  apostolic  church  were  now  on 
earth.  A  man  might  certainly  join  it  without  worshiping  its  ssunts.  He 
might  commune  with  them,  and  join  their  worsliip  of  the  Father.  He  might 
receive  their  instructions,  so  far  as  they  were  wiser  than  he.  He  might  sub- 
mit himself  to  their  pastorship,  so  far  as  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  his 
overseers.  All  this  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  his  allegiance  to  God, 
and  in  fact  favorable  and  necessary  to  its  fruitfulness.  So  our  spirits  may 
join  the  church  of  the  first-bom,  we  may  commune  and  worship  with  thenii 
we  may  learn  from  them  and  submit  to  them,  without  turning  away  from 
God. 

The  invisible  primitive  church  is,  in  reality,  what  the  Roman  church  false- 
ly pretends  to  be, — the  holy,  apostolic,  catholic,  mother-church.  The  true 
church  of  God  hi  the  Christian  dispensation  is  not,  like  the  old  Jewish  church, 
changeable  and  transmissive.  The  priests  under  the  law  were  many, '  because 
they  were  not  suflfered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death.'  But  Christ  has 
bridged  over  the  chasm  which  death  maJses  between  this  world  and  heaven. 
*  This  man,  because  he  cofUinueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood.' 
Heb.  7:  23,  24.  But  he  does  not  continue  ever  in  this  world.  He  died 
and  passed  into  the  invisible  world.  Why  did  he  not  give  his  place  and  au- 
thority to  a  successor,  if  the  Jewish  and  popish  principle  of  a  transmissive 
priesthood  was  to  have  place  in  the  Christian  dispensation  ?  His  priesthood 
is  unchangeable,  because,  though  he  died,  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  still 
lives  with  entire  ability  to  wield  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  For  the 
very  same  reason  the  priesthood  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  is  unchangeable. 
They  are  risen  with  him,  and  still  live,  fully  competent  to  share  in  the  adnun- 
istration  of  his  kingdom.  The  pope  says  he  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
Why  does  he  not  go  for  the  whole,  and  say  that  he  is  the  successor  of  Christ  ? 
He  might  just  as  well  claim  Christ's  throne,  as  Peter's  bishopric.  As  cei> 
ttonly  as  Christ  is  still  the  chief  comer  stone  of  the  church,  so  certainly  Pe- 
ter is  still  its  '  rock,'  and  the  apostles  and  prophets  are  its  foundations.  The 
Christian  church  is  a  imit,  that  has  never  changed  (except  as  it  has  been 
enlarged  by  accretion)  since  Christ  gathered  it  and  appointed  its  officers 
•eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  not  left  its  place  to  a  successor,  because, 
like  its  Head,  it  'continueth  ever.'  Any  gathering  of  rehgionists,  other  than 
-Christ,  the  apostles,  prophets  and  primitive  believers,  that  calls  itself  the 
holy,  catholic,  apostolic,  mother-church,  and  claims  honor  and  authority  cor- 
responding to  its  title,  is  an  impostor  as  vile  as  one  who  should  forge  a  will, 
affix  to  it  his  father's  signature,  put  it  in  probate,  and  claim  possession  of  his 
patrimony  before  his  father's  death. 

Papists  tell  us  that  there  is  no  salvation,  or  at  most,  nothing  but  the  *uncov- 
€nanted  mercies  of  God,'  out  of  the  pale  of  the  holy  Catholic  church.  This, 
though  it  is  false  as  applied  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  is  in  an  important  sense 
trae  as  applied  to  '  the  church  of  the  first-born.'  Christ  gave  the  *  power  of 
the  keys'  to  his  aposfles  and  the  church  first  gathered.  John  20:  23,  Matt* 
18:  18.    But  they  never  gave  them  to  any  successors.    They  havo  them 
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stOl.  The  promise  which  was  given  them  that  they  should  remit  and  retain 
nns,  and  bind  and  loose  for  heaven,  is  to  be  referred  to  their  ^  unchangeable 
priesthood,'  and  not  merely  to  their  visible  ministry.  They  have  been  far 
Detter  qualified  for  the  tremendous  function  of  deciding  the  destinies  of  men, 
rince  Ihey  ascended  their  thrones  in  the  everlasting  kingdom,  than  they  were 
in  Uie  days  of  their  flesh.  After  eighteen  hundred  years  of  sinless  experi- 
ence, they  are  certainly  far  safer  depositaries  of  the  keys  of  heaven  than  the 
transient  priests  of  popery.  In  their  invisible  ministry  they  are  commissioned 
to  judge  men,  and  even  angels.  1  Cor.  6:  2,  3.  They  are  our  judges ;  and 
we  shall  all  find  at  last  that  there  is  no  entrance  into  the  holy  city  but  through 
tiie  twelve  apostolic  gates — that  what  popery  falsely  claims,  the  primitive 
church  actually  possesses,  viz.  the  power  of  salvation  and  damnation. 

These  are  the  views  which  are  destined  in  due  time  to  settle  the  world-wide 
controversies  about  ^  apostolic  succession.'  The  grand  question,  on  which  all 
Christendom  is  disputing — y\z.^  Which  is  the  true  church? — will  at  last  be  an- 
swered to  the  consciences  of  all  honest  believers,  without  their  being  required 
to  grope  under  ground  all  the  way  back  to  the  apostolic  age  after  the  creden- 
tials of  Christ's  ministers.  Instead  of  seeking  connection  with  the  primitive 
church  by  the  subterranean  process,  we  shall  find  that  church,  after  its  invis- 
ible flight  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  soaring  over  us  and  descending  upon  us, 
living,  organized,  and  accessible.  Popery  will  have  for  its  competitor  none 
of  the  'potsherds  of  the  earth'  with  which  it  has  heretofore  striven,  but,  that 
very  church  from  which  it  pretends  to  derive  its  authority — the  body-guard 
of  Him  who  sittcth  upon  the  throne. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Christian  dispensation  to  turn  the  hearts  of  believers 
from  the  visible  to  the  spiritual  world.  Christ  left  his  disciples  and  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  in  heaven,  that  he  might  give  an  upward,  instead  of 
a  horizontal,  direction  to  their  spiritual  affections.  In  like  manner  he  has  pro- 
vided for  Christendom  a  church  high  above  the  level  on  which  all  the  visible 
sects  stand,  the  attraction  of  which  will  draw  faith  upward  toward  the  unseen 
world,  and  toward  God.  The  best  cravings  of  all  true  hearts  for  church-fellow- 
ship, and  church-privileges,  will  ultimately  be  turned  toward  the  invisible 
centre  of  Christianity,  where  Christ  himself  and  his  glorious  kings  and  priests 
occupy  the  stations  which  popes  and  cardinals  and  bishops  and  doctors  of 
divinity,  arrogate  to  themselves  in  the  counterfeit  hierarchies  of  this  world. 
Those  cravings  will  then  be  satisfied,  and  never  till  then. 

As  the  invisible  church  extends  itself  into  this  world  by  attaching  to  itself 
individual  believers,  subordinate  visible  churches  may  be  formed.  But  they  will 
not  be  representative, '  vicegerent'  churches.  They  will  not  claim  possession 
of  the  world  by  virtue  of  a  traditionary  will,  and  under  the  pretence  that  the 
primitive  church  is  dead.  They  will  be  branches,  not  whole  trees  by  them- 
selves ;  and  as  fast  as  their  affiliation  to  the  parent  stock  proceeds,  the  par- 
tition between  heaven  and  earth  will  be  broken  down — the  distinction  between 
the  '  church  militant'  and  the  '  church  triumphant'  will  be  repudiated.  But 
whether  these  visible  branches  exist  or  not,  whoever  wishes  to  join  the  true 
church,  must  first  of  all  seek  fellowship  with  the  central  organization ;  and  he 
Mad  not  regard  his  fellowship  with  any  visible  organization  as  a  matter  of  life 
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and  death.  When  the  idea  that  the  original  apostolic  church  is  yet  aEre, 
snd  present  to  the  world,  overshadoM?ing  all  things,  and  vested  "with  supreme 
judicial  authority,  shall  swell  to  its  proper  dimensions  in  the  minds  of  belieYcrs, 
(as  it  will,  when  they  become  truly  spiritual,)  the  pretensions  of  all  visible 
sects  that  claim  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  virtue  of  *  apostoUcal 
succession,'  or  in  any  other  way,  will  sink  into  insignificance.  Every  eye 
irill  turn  from  the  body  to  the  soul  of  Christianity. 

Papists  and  others  insist  that  an  outward,  visible  church-organization  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  apparatus  of  salvation,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which 
made  the  incarnation  of  Christ  necessary,  i.  e.,  because  men  must  be  drawn 
to  God  through  human  sympathies  ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  divine  nature, 
at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  world,  must  be  clothed  in  human  nature. 
This  is  the  strong  point  of  Brownson's  argument  for  the  Catholic  church. 
He  maintains  that  if  there  is  no  true  church  on  earth,  then  the  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  Godhead  is  broken,  and  we  must  wait  for  a  new  recon- 
ciliation. To  this  we  reply,  there  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  visible  element 
in  human  nature,  and  communication  with  the  Godhead  is  opened  throu^ 
spiritual  sympathies,  rather  than  through  visible  acts  and  organizations.  But 
so  far  as  spiritual  sympathies  are  concerned,  we  are  in  as  good  position  for 
entering  into  fellowship  with  the  invisible  prinutive  church,  as  we  are  for 
entering  into  fellowship  with  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  The  latter,  as  well 
as  the  former,  are  invisible  to  all  except  the  few  who  can  travel  to  Rome  ;  and 
the  former  certainly  have  more  spiritual  power,  and  extension  of  spiritual 
presence  than  the  latter.  The  union  of  God  with  human  nature  is  not  proved 
to  be  broken  by  the  fact  that  no  visible  conductor  exists.  What  v-isible  con- 
ductor w;i8  concerned  in  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ? 
Christ  was  in  the  heavens,  and  the  disciples,  before  that  event,  had  not  re- 
ceived the  power  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  divine  nature  descended 
tipon  them,  not  through  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ,  but  through  his  invisibki 
human  nature.  So  all  the  riches  of  the  Godhead  may  come  to  us  through 
the  human  nature  of  the  firstrbom  church,  though  it  is  with  Christ  in  the 
heavens.  The  disciples  had  received  the  external  word  of  Christ  before  their 
baptism,  and  thereby  were  in  initial  conmiunication  with  him.  So  we  have 
received  the  external  word  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  through  the  Bible,  and 
thereby  are  in  initial  communication  with  them.  Not  a  link  of  the  original 
chain  is  wanting.  By  the  very  nature  of  things,  if  man  is  to  be  drawn  into 
unity  with  God,  the  first  step  of  the  process  must  be  to  turn  his  face  from  the 
^ible  to  the  spiritual  world — to  give  his  faith  an  ascending  direction.  By 
the  horizontal  faith  which  a  visible  church  evokes,  he  can  make  no  approach 
to  God. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  agency  of  human  sympathies  in  the 
machinery  of  salvation.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  destroyed,  or  its  efficiency  as  a  conductor  of  the  divine  nature  frus- 
trated, because  he  has  passed  into  the  heavens.  And  no  more  can  we  admit 
that  the  apostolic  church  is  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a  spiritual 
mother,  because  it  is  invisible.  We  discern  in  that  church,  unseen  as  it  is, 
a  vast  accumulation  o{ perfected  human  sympathies,  which,  when  faith  shall 
adnut  them  to  action  in  tUs  world,  will  produce  effects  which  will  amace  the 
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most  hopeful  expectants  of  the  day  of  redemption.  God  is  manifest  in  the 
flesh  at  the  present  time,  on  a  scale  of  which  few  have  any  conception.  Most 
persons  are  gazing  into  the  heavens  through  a  very  narrow  tube.  They  see 
bui  one  '  bright  particular  star/  while  the  whole  firmament  is  studded  with 
constellations.  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  person  is  regarded  as  the  only  incar* 
nation  of  God ;  whereas  he  is  but  the  head  of  a  great  spiritual  body  which 
includes  the  persons  of  all  the  primitive  believers ;  and  in  that  whole  body 
dwells  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead.  In  an  important  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  instead  of  one  Christ,  we  have  above  us  at  least  a  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  Christs  I  So  far  as  human  sympathies  are  concerned,  the  pow- 
er of  salvation  which  Qoi  gained  by  the  incarnation  of  his  Son,  has  ^ce  been 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  all  the  perfected  members  of  his  body. 

We  apprehend  that  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  glorioustruth  throu^out 
Christendom,  that  is  wanted  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  re-open  the  primi- 
tive free  communication  between  heaven  and  earth.  Men  are  looking  on  the 
one  hand  to  their  visible  churches,  and  on  the  other  to  Jesus  Christ  m  his  in* 
dividual  person — while  they  know  not  the  glory,  and  hardly  the  existence  of 
the  great  thousand-fold  conductor  of  heavenly  power  which  God  has  prepared 
in  the  church  which  surrounds  his  Son.  God  will  pour  himself  out  upon  the 
world  only  through  his  appointed  channels.  His  samts,  as  well  as  their  King, 
arc  to  come  and  be  'admired'  in  the  day  of  his  power.  2Thess.  1:  10. 
The  faith  of  Christendom  must  be  enlarged,  to  behold  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
not  only  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  the  '  sacramental  host'  of  apostles, 
prophets  and  primitive  believers,  before  the  second  Pentecost  will  come.  The 
alienation  of  Christendom,  not  from  popery,  but  from  the  invisible  mother^ 
church,  is  the  great  breach  to  be  repaired,  in  order  that  the  divine  and  hu- 
man natures  may  flow  together,  and  '  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.' 

The  primitive  church  is  a  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  organization. 
Christ  and  his  ofiicers  are  kings,  as  well  as  priests.  In  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  church  is  the  state,  and  the  state  is  the  church.  One  cabinet 
administers  both  rcli^ous  and  political  affairs.  As  we  have  urged  all  who 
are  seeking  the  true  church  to  set  their  faces  toward  the  spiritual  centre,  so 
we  might  by  the  same  considerations  urge  all  who  are  seeking  the  true  form 
of  government,  the  national  organization  commissioned  and  destined  of  heaven 
to  universal  and  perpetual  dominion  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven,  to  turn 
away  from  'American  institutions,'  French  theories,  and  British  predictions, 
toward  the  nation  that  God  has  founded  in  the  heavens.  The  true  form  of 
government  is  not  a  thing  which  remains  yet  to  be  worked  out  and  tested. 
It  was  invented  at  least  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  actual 
operation  ever  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  may  say  of  it,  as  we 
say  of  salvation — '  It  is  finished.'  When  God  Iwd  the  foundations  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  he  gave  the  world  its  Capital.  When  he  set  his  Son  upon 
the  throne,  ho  established  a  political  nucleus,  which  will  ultimately  gather 
about  itself  in  federal  union,  the  nations  of  the  earth,  or  dash  them  in  pieces^ 

So  the  true  plan  of  Association,  about  which  many  in  these  days  are  busily 
•chemingi  is  not  a  matter  of  future  discovery  and  experiment.    The  church 
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of  Uie  first-born  has  been  for  ages  worUng  out  in  theory  and  practice,  all  the 
problems  of  social  science.  If  Fourier  has  had  access  to  the  heavenly  model, 
and  has  based  his  theories  on  the  actual  experiments  of  the  citizens  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  his  system  will  stand.  If  not,  it  will  be  consumed  when  the 
fire  shall  try  every  man's  work. 

In  short,  the  aim  of  all  who  aspire  to  be  reformers  of  church,  state,  and 
society,  should  be,  and  we  trust  soon  will  be,  not  to  arrange  in  some  new 
form  uie  patch-work  of  visil4e  institutions,  or  to  devise  new  schemes  of  their 
own,  but  to  enter  into  amicable  and  intimate  relations  with  the  ecclesiastical, 
national,  and  social  Phalanx  which  commenced  a  settlement  on  the  everlast- 
ing mount  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  doubtless  now  ready  to  lay  be- 
fore the  world  the  results  of  its  labors  and  investigations.  To  all  who  rever- 
ence antiquity ;  to  all  who  look  beyond  and  above  themselves  for  wisdom ; 
to  all  who  are  sick  of  existing  institutions,  and  the  air-castles  of  crude  refo^ 
mers ;  to  all  who  long  for  a  tried,  immovable,  divine  basis  of  religious,  polit- 
ical and  social  organization,  we  offer  this  advice: — ^Opm  communicatian 
mth  the  Primitive  Church;  labor  and  pray  that  THS  WILL  OF  God  mat  bx 

DONE  ON  EARTH  AS  IT  IS  DONE  IN  HEAVEN.' 


TBI    END. 
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